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INQUIRY INTO THE UREDIBILITY OF THE 
EARLY ROMAN HISTORY. 


ClIAPTEU XII. 

►HISTORY OF ROMK, FROil THE EXPULSION OF 
THE KINGS TO THE BURNING OF THE CITY 
BY THE GAULS. 

(509 — 390 B.c.) 

PaTIT I. — ^FROM THE ESTABLISHMENT OF CONSULS 
TO THE FIRST SECESSION. 

(509—494 D.c.) 

I enter upon a period of one hundred and twenty 

* * y(iars, which resembles the previous period of two 
hundred and forty-four yeni’s in being prior to all nignlar con- 
temporary history, but diffei-s from it in approaching more 
closely to the time when oral traditionsT were committed to the 
sure custody of writing. The reminiscences from which this 
portion of the histoiy was written down were fresher, and more 
distinct, and had passed through a shorter .series of reiiorters; 
and hence they probably adhered more closely to the truth, and 
contained a larger portion of real fact, than the legends out of 
which the previous history was formed. As the story advances, 
we ceas9 to float about in entire uncertainty, and we observe 
some points of fixed and immoveable land rising on the horizon. 
The mists of night begin to <lisporse, and we discover some faint 
traces of realj))i^ects. 

tTanique rubcscebat stellia Aurora fugatid, 

Quum procul obscures colics humilemque videmus 
Italiaiu. 
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ROME, FROM THE EXl’ULSION OF THE [cHAP. XII. 

• 

But although, when we descend to the siege of Veii and the 
burning of the city, wo come to events of which the substance is 
clearly historical, we can perceive but little difference in cha- 
racter between the narrative of the early years of the Republic, 
and that of the last years of the kings. In extei’nal evidence 
they stand on the sjwne ground ; and the internal features of the 
accounts lire similar. 

§ 2 The change of government which took place upon the 
exnulsion of the Tarquins is described to us as (5on.sisting partly 
in tlie restoration of old, and partly in the introduction of new, 
constitutional forms. The beneficent laws of Tullius respecting 
contracts are state^ to have been re-established ; the common 
sacrifices in the town and country, as they existed under the 
same king, were renewed ; the assembly of citizens, and its 
power of deei.sion by vote in important matters, together with 
the other constitutional usages, were restorcd.(’) One permanent 
innovation was made ; not only was Tarquin dethroned and 
banished, but his office of king was abolished ; and its jjOAvers 
wei’O divided between two high magistrates, denominated consuls, 
who,se office wai» annual. The large powers previou.sly exercised 
by the king were therefore controlled by their division between 
two jiersons, and their limitation to a yearly period. (~) An ar- 
rangement about the division of, the fasces is variously repre- 
sented : one historian says that Brutus alone had the twelve 
fasces formerly borne before the king: the other that each 
consul had twelve fasces, but one had only rods, without axos.0 


(r) lKK\Ti<riav re ical avroit; d7redo<rav virkfi ruv fieyitTroiv, tcai tTri^i- 

pfiVy KOI rdWa rrndrrtiv otra Kard rovg rrporlpovf; Witrfiovg frrparroy ; Dioii. 
Jlal. V. 2. It is nirtlier staled tliat the eensus, aerording to the laws of 
Servius, whioh had been suspended during the entire reign of T&rqiiin II., 
was rcvive<l in the se<*ond year of tlio consular govermnent, ib. c. 20. 

(2) Post ubi rogium imperiuni, quod initio conservandie libertatis atquo 
augendsci reipublieas fuerat, in siiperbiain doininaiionemque so eonverlit, 
immutato more, annua inijieria binosque imperatores sibi fecore. Eo niodo 
mininie posse putabaut per licentiam insoJt*secre aninuun humanum. Sal- 
lust. Cat. 6. See above, vol. i. p. 537, 11. 199. 

(3) Dion. Hal. v. 2 ; Livy, ii. 1. Both these regulations eoiiecrning 
the lasces arc mcntione<l by Cicero, but they are attributed by him to 
Valerius, Hen. ii. 31. Livy says : Brutus prior, concedente collegd, fasces 
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SECT, a.] KINGS TO THE BUBNING OP THE CITY. 

• 

Livy remarks that if the change from the regal to the consular 
government had taken place under any of the kings before the 
second Tarquin, it would have been premature ; but that at the« 
moment when it occuiTed, it was suited to the circumstances of 
the Roman community. The change from tlie regal to the 
consular government is not represented as extensive, or as- 
affecting the essential characteristics of the constitution. All 
the chief popular elements of the consular government had 
already existed under the kings. The principal importance of 
the change is <lescribcd as consisting in the substitution of two 
annual magistrates for the usurped and illegal despotism of 
Tarquin the Second. ^ 

Sallust speaks of the marvellous growth of the city, on the 
.acquisition of liberty, in terms nearly i<lentical with those 
plied by TTerodotus to Athens after the exjndsion of the Pisis- 
tratida'.C^) Niebuhr, however, draws a directly opposite inference 
from the treaty between Romo ami Carthage, in the year of the 
first con-sids, which is preserved liy Polybius. In this treaty 
Rotno .stipulates for the maritime towns of Ardea, Antium, 
Ltiurentum, Circeii, and Tarracina, and any otlTer Latin town.s 
which may be subject to Rome.(’’) According to the history of 
the kings, as related to us, the power of Romo did not now 
oxt.end over all those places. Ardea isllescrihed as having been 
be.sieged by Taixpiin, shortly before his expulsion, but as having 
made a fifteen yciirs’ truce with Rome, and therefore as being 
at this time independcnt.(*’') It is shortly afterwanls included 
by Dionysius among the Latin towns. 0 Antium is stated 
to have joined the Latin league in the time of Tarquinius 

liabuit. Plutaroh, Publ. 12, states that Valentis yielded Hu* fasces first to 
Tiueretius as bcin*; the senior ; 'Mlueb custom remained to bis own day. 
Cicero, ib., has Hie same statement. 

(4) Cat. 7. See above, vol. i. ]>. 637, n. 198. Compare the account in 
Ilerotl. vii. 160, of the sudden growth of Syracuse under Gelo. 

(ij) iii. 22. For the third name, the MSS. appear to have ’Apevrivav, 
for wJiieb Ursintw reatls AavpfvTivatp, Niebulir, vol. i. n. 1183, suggests 
'Apuofvav, on account of the order of the names, but Aricia is an inland 
town, and according to its geograpUical position it « ould precede Antium. 

(6j Above, vol. i. p. 621. (7) Dion. llal. v. 61. 
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Sii2>orbna, who established his supremacy over the J^atin towns 
so that Antium and Laiireutum would, according to the common 
story, have been subject at this time to liome. Tin' colonization 
of Circeii is moreover attributed to Tarquin U. lO but of 
Tarracina nothing is said during the regal period. It is first 
mentioned by Livy about a century later, with the remark that 
its original name was Anxur.(^®) Substantially however the list 
of towns in the Carthaginian treaty agrees with the received 
accounts of the extent of the Roman power under Tarquin. 
During the war with Porsena, and in the subsequent war with 
the Latins, this power ajjpears as curtailed; and Niebuhr ac- 
conlingly con.«iidor%that Rome, having attained to a high pitch 
of greatness under the kings, underwent a decline shortly after 
the expulsion of the Tarquins.(") Such certainly is the result 
of the accounts handeil down to us, assuming them to be hi.s- 
toricaI,(’-) 

While the indignation of the peoiile against Tarquin is at its 
height, the con.suls cause them to take an oath that they will 
never appoint, or allow any one else to appoint, a king at 
Ronie(’^) A law is said to have been afterwards i>as.se<l by 

(8) iv. 49. Above, vol. i. p. 511, 

(9) Livy, i. 50 ; Dion. Hal. iv. 03. Above, vol. i. p. 515. 

(10) AriMir luit, qiifu iinKC Tarrariini'; Livj', iv. 59. If Livy’s state- 
ment iri; ctfiTCct, Me iniL^t suppose that tlie name Anxiir in tJie original 

of the treaty was trarislatoil l>y Polybius into TappuKiva, 

(n) * It [ the Ireiity with Ourlhage] divulged the secret of tlie early 
greatness of Home, and of her fall after the banishment of the TaiHpiins ; 
a secret which her ehilJrcn ill later times \^ero foolishly anxious to keep 
eonecaled, as if it liad been an indelible blot on the honour of tlieir ances- 
tors ;* Hist. vol. i. j). 533. In this passage, NiebuJir assnines Ihe uxisiouce 
of a knowledge ot Ihe history of Home at this period, which is purely 
imaginary. If the later Itomaus did not know the truth about tin* events 
of 510 B.C., there w as no occasion for any study to conceal it. Comjiare 
Scliwcgler, vol. i. p. 790 — 2. 

(12) Livy contrasts the military power. of Home under the lungs, and 
during the w ar with Porsena : * C, Mucius, adolcscens uobilis, cui indig- 
num videbatur populuni Iloniariuru servienteiri, (juum sub regibus esset, 
uullo bello nec ab hostibus ullis obsossum esse ; liberum eundem p<muluni 
ah iisdom JitiT-iscis obsideri, quorum suspo exercitus fuderit i. 12. Diony- 
sius also says ol the same W'ar: "^aftivtov rn/lf; Karayvovrtc rrje ttoXbojc dtrOt- 
viiav Ik too TupptiviKOV wraitTparog, wg ovKirt Tt)v d^iutaiv dva\t]\l/o- 

pivtig ; V. 37. 

(13) Dion. ITal. v. 1 ; Livy, ii. 1. Plutarch, Publ. 2, describes Valerius 
Publicola as taking the oath against the restoration of Tarquin. 
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Valerius, which made it a Capital offence, with forfeiture of 
goods, to ^attempt to Ijecome king.(^‘) Kvery such endeavour 
continued, throughout the Roman history, to be regarded as a 
treasonable jict: Cassius and Manlius were executed for this high 
misdemeanor, in the early period of the Republic ; an apparent 
assumption of royalty was made the pretext for the murder of 
Tiberius Gracchus ;(^®) and even the Caesars could not acquire 
supreme power without deferring to the national dislike of the 
kingly title and insignia. The name of rex aroused in the breast 
of a Roman the same stimulating associations as that of rvpavvoc 
in the breast of a Greek.(*®) It is however difficult to reconcile 
this state of feeling with the accredited historical account of the 
Roman kings, who are described as exercising a limited power, 
in combination with a senate and a popular assembly, an«l one of 
whom was regarded as the author of the liberties of the jdebeians. 
Both Dionysius and Livy agree in representing the general course 
of the regal government as mild, popular, and beneficent, and in 
treating the violent despotism of Tarquin II. as an extraordinary 
and exceptional departure fi’om its prevailing si^irit. The pro- 
bable explanation of this apparent inconsistency is, tliat the 
Romans in general had no distinct i«lea of the constitutional 
history of their kings ; and that they understood the word in the 
sense which it bore in Greece in th» post-Alexandrinc age ; 
when a king was universally conceived as possessing an absolute 
and unlimited power. (‘^) 


(14) Livy, ii. 8. (15) Pint. n’ib. Grncch. 19 . 

(16) Sallust gives the following neeouut of Carilino : ‘llunejwst do- 
niinationcm Jvueii iSiillw libido maxima invaserat reipublicae eajnenda* ; 
ncque id quibus niodis assecpieret nr, dittu tsUn rrffnum imraret, quidquam 
pensi luibebat;’ Cat. 5 . In this passage /vywawi is exaetiy equivalent to 
the Greelurvpai'i'ii.'. .Appian in like inaniior applies the term /SaatXcta to tho 
dictatorship of Sylla: lie says that the Itouians having been governed 
above 2-10 years by kings, and then -KK) years by democracy and animal 
consuls, returned under him to regal goveniment ; BcU. Civ. i. 99 . Livy 
represents Horatius Codes ns addressing tho Ktruscaus, in the war of 
Porsena, in the following words ; ‘ Sendtia veguni superboruui, sna; liber- 
tatis immemores, alienam oppugnatiim venire,’ ii. 10, wlicre the subjects of 
king Porsena are considered as eijuivaleut to the slaves of a d«nrun;r or 
I ominus. 

(17) See above, x’ol. i p. lOG. 
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§ 3 The first events in the history of the consular govern- 
ment are connected with attempts to restore the ejected Tar- 
quinian family. Tai'quin removes to his paternal city of Tarquiuii, 
and at his persuasion, envoys are sent to Rome to procure his 
restoration. Being admitted to the Senate, they first propose 
that Tarquin should be allowed to return, and resume his royal 
office under certain restrictions. This request is peremptorily 
refused by Brutus, and the ambassadors then content themselvo.s 
with demanding the cession of Tarquin’s property. The two 
consuls are divided in opinion : Brutus thinks it dangerous to 
restore, Collatinus thinks it unjust to withhold, the property. 
The Senate are unable to settle the question, and refer it to the 
people. The thirty curije vote upon it, an<l it is decided by a 
bare majority that the property shall be given up.(^'') Having 
by this decision secured a pretext for delay, the envoys take 
means for gaining over some of the citizens to the cause of 
Tarquin ; among whom were persons closely connected with the 
two consuls ; namely, the two sons of Brutus, two Vitellii, his 
brothers-in-law, and two A<iuillii, nephews of Collatinus. The 
conspirators meet in the house of the Aquillii, where their plans 
are ovcrhofwd by a slave, named Vindicius, who secretly conveys 
information of the fact to Valerius. Acting on his own authority, 
Valerius collects a body of retainers, enters the house, seizes 
some treasonable letters written by the conspirators themselves, 
and ad<lressed to Tarquin, and denounces the guilty persons before 
the consuls. Then follows the celebrated condemnation of the 
sons of Brutus by their father, and their immediate execution in 
his presence. When however Brutus proceeds to follow the same 
course with the Aquillii,. their uncle Collatinus, the other consul, 
interposes his veto to save them. Brutus, upon this, denounces 

(iS) Dionysius says : avaXaftovaat al ^pirpat rpiaKopra oSirai top 

ant9f(ny, ovrto /jitKndv iTTon^travro rijv iirl Odrtpa poir^v, &(Tre fit^ 
ytifbrrOai rCjv KUT^xtiv rd xpv^o.Ta fiovXivofiivufV rag diro^i^ovai KfKhvovtTug ; 

V. 6. 'riic votes liero aJliidca to must be the votes of the several curia?, not 
the votes of the iricmbers within each curia. This being the ease, the 
least majority must have been sixteen to fourteen, that is, a majority not 
of one but ot two; a majority of one is only x>ossiblc where the number of 
votes U uneven. 
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his colleague before the assembly of the people, accuses him of 
sympathy with the Tarquiniau cause, and declares his intention 
of convening the centuries in order to put the deposition and 
banishment of Collatinus to the vote. Collatiuus protests against 
this severe measure ; whereupon Lucretius, his father-in-law, 
comes forward and suggests a compromise ; and Collatinus agrees 
to retire into voluntary exile at Lavinium, taking with him a 
gift of twenty talents from the public treasury, and five talents 
added by Brutus him.self.(''') This, we are told, was stated by 
the Komau historians to have been the first occasion on w’hich a 
private i>erson, not a magistrate, was allowed to address the 
assembly of the people. ("*’) Brutus then convenes the cen- 
turies,(-*) and P. Valerius is chosen consul in the place of 
Collatinus.(~-) The consuls, being now of one mind, proceed 
to put the remaining conspirators to death ; and to adopt three 
other mcasure.«i. 1 They add certain plebeian members to the 
Senate, and complete its number to throe hundred. 2 They 
confiscate the j)roperty, both in land and goods, of Tarquin, and 
divide it among the people. A reservation is however made of 
the plain between the city and river, called tl\p field of Mars, 
which is doilicated to military exercises. Tarquin, notwith- 
stiinding the sanctity of this ground, had taken it into cultiva- 
tion : the people wore allowed to phmjjer it, but as the produce 
of the land was unholy, the corn and straw were thrown into 

(19) Voturia, in licr siipocli to Coriolann.s at the Volscian camp, is 
represented by l)ionysius iis reminding him of the c'xnmpio of Collatinus, 
w ho Ihougli bauislied from ItoriHs by tho people, retired to Ijavinium, ami 
never bore any Trialiee against his own countrymen ; viii. 49 . 

(20) (c«i l^nviri'ac ravr^e TTfiHroCi ifiainv oi 'Votfialtov ffeyypo- 

t tTf, ovirto Tort ouro£ ii> t 9 u fijft-qyopttv iv •, jlion. 

laJ. V. il. with reference to bm-retins. 

{21) ^Dionysius says: KaXiaas tuv dij/iov tvOi’c lit; rd iridiov, ivOa trvvtiGii; 

aitroXf; rove ri ^atiiXiic Tat; dWuf; ap\A.<i KaGiaravai, y, 12.^^ bivy ex- 
pressly mentions the eomitia of centuries : Collegam sibi comitiis centuria- 
tis creavit P. Valcriuin ; ii. 2, Dionysius describes Brutus as threatening 
to put the banishment of Collatinus to the vote of the centuries ; KaXitrae 
aiiriKa naXa rohg Xdxovg ; v. 10. The eonstitution of Servius had hy tliis 
time been restored : compare iv. 76. 

(2a) Dionysius sa 3'^8 of Valerius ; ^iXotro^ia rig ahroSiScucrog iyivtro rrtpi 
alrov, V. 12. This idea seems to hare been suggested by his Sabine 
origin. , 
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the river, where they lodged, and formed the island opposite to 
Rome known by the name of Insula T‘il)eH,na. 3 An amnesty 
was given to all partisans of Tarquin who should return within 
twenty days : otherwise they were subject to the penalty of per- 
petual exile and forfeiture of goods. 

Such is the account given by Dionysius, of the measures 
adopted by the Romans against the Tarquinian party upon the 
first establishment of the consular government. It is accom- 
panied with speeches and minute details, such as might occur in 
the narrative of a contemporary writer.(®'‘^) ^J’he accounts of 
Livy and Plutarch are substantially similar ; though they diSer 
in several points. Thus Livy speaks of the decision to restore 
I'arquin’s goods as having been made by the Senate, not by the 
people ; and ho represents the slave Vindicius as conveying the 
information to the consuhs, not to Valerius. Mort'over, he de- 
scribes the exjnilsion of Collatinus as jnior to the embassy from 
Tarquin, and as wholly unconnected with it: the exclusive 
reason assigned being his connexion with the Tarquiniau 
family.("'*) Plutarch speaks of two distinct sets of ambassadors 
as making the +.wo demands on the part of Tarquin. He like- 

(- 3 ) Dion. Hal. v. 1 1:1. In e. 4, Hio envoys from Tarqnin arc repre- 

senteil as aildrc'ssiug tlic Itonnin Senate in tlie following terms : avSftbtTrovs 
c vTTfQ Ti)v a t»9nuj7rhnfv ij>v(nv tppovilv^ ftOavdrovQ txuv rag 

opydg tv Ovnrolg mofiaai. I'Kis latter antitliesis is borrowed from some 
verst's of Kuripides, frai^m. 790, ed. Wanner; after\^urds eondeiised into 
the proverbial verse dpyyv fii) fpvXatrfTe Ovyrog wv\ id. Tra^. Jneert. 
fra^in. I t. Compai’e i’orsoji ad Knrip. JVIed. 1J19. Tbc same sentimeut 
reeurs in the 8]H'ech of Veturia to Coriolanns : ti pt) trv, w ]Vlaj>K(e» d^toig rag 
fiiv rwv Qtiov opyag Ovyrdg etvai, rag rtjy di^OptoTTitfi^ dOavdrovg ; viii. 50. 

( 24 ) ii. 2 — 5. The early historian Piso likewise rcjjrcsented Biuius as 
fearing Collatinus simply on account of his name. TJie following words 
are cited hy Oellius, xv. 29, from the second book of his Annalcs : ‘ L. 
Tarquiiiium, collegain suum, quia Tarquinium nomeu esset, mctucrc ; 
eumtiue orat uti sua voliiiitate Komam eontendat* (Krause, p. 150) ; where 
for ‘ Romani eontendat* the siuise s(*eins to require ‘ Romani rc*iin<[uat,’ 
or some equivalent expression. Tluj same reason is assignt'd by Cieero, 
Off. iii. 10 , and Brut. c. li. Compare Eutrop. i. 9. ISed Tarquinio Cul- 
hitiiio sfatim suhlata dignitas eat. Placutjrai onim, no quisquairi in urhe 
nianert'l, cjui 'J'arqiiinius vocaretur. Ergo accepto oiniii palrimonio suo, 
ex urbe iriigravit. Also Elorus, i. 8 ; Tantumquo Jibertatis iiovic gau- 
diuni ineesserat, ut vix miitati status Ihleni eaper(*nt, alterumqiie ex 
consulibus, tantum oh nnmen et genus tegium, faseibus abrogatis, urbo 
diniitterent. Zonaras, ii. 12, agret's with IJioiiysius as to the cause of the 
deposition of Collatinus. « 
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Wise mentions a certain Oftius Minncius, who gave his opinion 
against the restoration of Tarquin's property, as having been the 
first private citizen who spoke before the Roman people : thus 
differing from Dionysius, who says that it was Lucretius. (“’•■) 

The completion of the Senate is likewise related by several 
authors, but by all differently from Dionysius. His account is 
that Brutus and Valerius gave to certain selected plebeians the 
rank of patricians, and added them to the Senate, until it 
reached the full number of three hundred meinbers.(-®) Livy 
says that the number was made up to three hundred : but ho 
describes the addttd members as being of the equestrian order, 
not plebeians ; and he places the event under Brutus and 
Collatinus, before tlie arrival of the envoys from Tarquinii.(-’^ 
Plutarch places it after the batth; in which Brutus falls.(~‘') 
There is likewise a statement that the number of Tnoinbers thus 
added wa.s exactly one hundred and sixty-four.(-*’) Livy uses 
this transaction for explaining the phrase l^atres conscripti ; 
which he supposes to be equivalent to Patres et conscripti, the 
Patren being the original senators, and the cmiscrt'ipti those 
who were subsequently added. A similar explanation of the 
same phrase is given by other authorities; the addition being by 
one referred to king Sei’\ ius.(^*") Dionysius on the other hand 
traces the origin of the expressiou*P«/»r8 conscripti to the 
time of Rotuu1us.('^') The whole of this is a mei’e conjectural 
aetiology of the ancient appellation of the senators. Tiicitus 
finds in the same event an explanation of another constitutional 

(2,t;) I’uhlie. 2 — 8. Phitaroli sjK’aks of the* conspirators in tlie house of 
tho Aquillii eontlnniiifr tlieir oatli by a libation of human blood, and by 
laying their hands on llio enlrail.s of a slauglitercd man. A similar account 
is given by Sallust of the oath of the Catiliiiariau conspirators ; Catil. 22. 

(267 V. 13. (27) ii. 1. p8) Public. 11. 

(29) Festus, p. 25 -I, ulio says that they were plebeians. Pint. Public. 

11. Niebuhr eonjt'ctures tliat the mimbcr KM was derivecl from V'alerius 
Atitias. ‘ These arbitrary numbers were a triek by whieli ho tried to give 
his fi(;tious a delusive resemblance to genuine accounts;* Hist. vol. i. 
p. 62(5. 

(30) Festus, ib. Plut. !Kom. 13 ; Qumst. Horn. 58 ; Servliis, ad ^a. 
i. 428. 

(3O ii. 12. 
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phrase : he considers the original ^nators of Romulus as the 
majores gerUes ; those added by Brutus as the minores gentea.Q'^) 
All these guesses stand on the same ground, and aim at tlie same 
object. The reasons are equally uncertain, but the subject of 
explanation is an ascertained fact. 

From the name of the slave Vindicius is traced the ancient 
mode of manumission iwr vltulictam : for his important service, 
he received a pecuuiaiy reward from the public treasury, his 
freedom, and also the rights of citizenship. Hence, savs Livy, 
those who were liberated /)et' viudicUtvi obtained the full 
franchiso.(’'‘) It is plain that this story of the slave Viudicius 
is an institutional legend, intended to serve as a support to the 
ancient mode of maniimissiou in question. 

The story of the corn thrown into the Tiber, again, is evi- 
dently a topographical legend, invented in order to explain the 
origin of the Insula Tiberina. Dionysius differs from Livy and 
Plutarch as to the time of the consecration which mside the com 
unholy : the former su2)pose3 the ground to have been already 
sacred when it was tilled by Tarquin ; the latter conceive the 
consecration as siibsequent to the confiscation, and as affecting 
the standing corn.(-^’^) Another account described this event as 
having happened at a later period, when either the Campus 
Martius itself, or an adjoviing piece of land, was given to the 
people by a Vestal virgin named Tahiuinia, or Ttirracia.(^^) 


( 32 ) Ann. xi. 25, Compare Rocker, ii. 2 , p. 388-9. 

( 33 ) Livy, ii. 6 ; Plut. Public. 7. Corapiire Mr. Long’s art. Mami- 
misgio in Dr. Smith’s Diet, of Gr. and Jiom. Antiquities. 

( 34 ) Dion. Tfal. v. 13 ; Livy, ii. 5 ; Plut. I’ublic. 8 . Florus, i. 9, like- 
wise supposes the consecration to Mars to take place after its contis<'ation. 
For a ciesoriptioii of the Campus Martius in the Augustan age, see fitrabo, 
V. 3, § 8 , 

( 35 ) Plat. ib. Plin. N. H. xxxiv. 11 ; Goll. vi. 7. Plutarch concludes 
his account of the origin of the Innula Tiberina with the words ; kuI ravra 
fiiv ot'iriK yfvitfOat fivUoXayovm. 'J'ho statenumt as to the evidence of the 
Vestal bt'ing made admissible by special legislation, M'hich occurs both in 
Plutarch and Gellius, shows that the same person is in question in both 
writers ; and as no corruptions are so frequent in the munuscripta of ancient 
authors, as the corruptions of proper names, it seems not improbable that 
Tappaiciav ought to be read in Plutarch for TapKvyiav. Compare Becker, 
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§ 4 As soon as the iltilnre of the attempt to procure the 
restoration of Tarquin is known, the Tarquinians and Veieutes 
combine their forces, and make a joint expedition against RoTne. 
The Romans go out to meet them, and cross the Tiber. An 
equestrian single combat, in front o." the armicvS, takes place 
between Brutus and Aruns Tarquin, in which both fall, trans- 
fixed by each other’s spears.(‘’®) The infantry are afterwards 
engaged, and the armies separate without any decisive result ; 
a divine voice (supposed to be that of Silvanus or Faunus) is 
however heard at night from the neighbouring wood, declaiing 
that the Romans are the victoi-s, for that the number of their dead 
is less than that of the Eti'uscans by one. When the dea«l bodies 
are counted, it is found that the exact numbers rn’e 11,300 
Etruscans, and 11,29!) Romans.('') The body of Brutus is car- 
ried back to Rome, with civic honours ; and on the following 
day a funeral oration is delivered over it by his colleague. The 
matrons honoured his memory by a year’s mourning, as for a 
parent. 

After the death of Brutus, Valerius, like Collatiniis, incurs 
the sus])icious of the people, by remaining sc4e consul, without 
proposing the election of a colleague, and also by building a 
house in a lofty and precipito^^s position, called Velia, com- 


vol. i. p. 021, 051. Dr. Sclimitz, Hist, of Homo, p. 90, says : ‘ It s««r«ely 
ro<iiiiro8 to be oijserved that this story about the origin of the island iii the 
Tiber is a mere fletioii.’ 

(36) ‘ Deoorum erat (says Livy) turn ipsis capessero pugiinm 
ducibiis;’ ii. 6. 

(37) Jlioii. TTal. V. It— 17; Livy, ii. 0; Pint. Publ. 9; Zon. vii. 12. 

The plai*e of tbe battle is called by Dionysius, \tifi<ov Ow/vioy, uear the 
sacreu grove of a hero lloratiis. Plulareh has Aiaovtiog Xuftutv, and 
Oufxrov Livy htis Silvit Obscure proper names are per- 

petuaily eorrapted in the nianuseripts of the ancient writers. With 
respect to tbe voice issuing from the vv<x>d, see above, vol. i. p. 208, n. 88. A 
warning voice was Jioard at iiiglit before the Oallic invasion, according to 
Livy, V. 50. The day of tliis battle was li.\ed to the last day of February ; 
Pint. ib. Val. Max. i. 8, §6, says that the Ftruseaus ■were seized in tliis 
battle with a panic fear, caused by the supernatural announcement of 
Silvanua that one more would be killed on the Etruscan than on the 
Roman side, and that the Romans would bo victorious. lie speaks of 
8'Uva Arsia, like Livy. 

(38) See Dion. Hal. v. 17-8 j Plut. Publ. 9 ; above, vol. i. p. 186. 
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manding the Forum. In order to *rernove theso imputations, he 
proposed the election of Sp. Lucretius, who died after ^having 
been consul only a few days ; and after his death, of M. Horatius. 
He likewise changed the site of his house, and transferred it to 
a position at the bottom of the hill, called Vicapota.(*’®) Fur- 
tlierraore, lie made two changes with respect to the chief badge 
of the consular power : he lowered his fasces to an assembly 
of the people, as showing that he derived from them his 
authority j and he introduced the ctistom for the consul to 
take the axes out of the fasces in the city.(^) Valerius likewise 
proposed at this time two popular laws, which were passed by the 
people, and which procured him the appellation of Publicola. 
These were — 1 That all magistrates should be apjjointed by 
the people, and that it should be lawful to kill a person who 
usurped stipreme power without such an election — a law dirccte«l 
against attempts at an assumption of regal power. 2 That if 
any magistrate sentenced a citizen to death, corporal infliction, 
or a fine, there should be an appeal to the people. (**) 

( 39 ) Cio. Hop. ii.MSl, say.s that V<*lia had been the place of (he liouse 
of Sen iiifl Tullius. Livy places the liouse of Tulliis llostilius on Amelia ; 
i. 30. Compare Becker, vol. i. p. 2<19. 

( 40 ) Dion. Hal. v. 19, says of the practice of takiti^ out the ax«-a in the 

city, ical Karfcrri/traro to7(; fitr avrov ifwaTois <) kui 

ciffidviv r/Xiiciac* Compare c. Ttf, x. 51). J^Jnlarcli, PuLl. 10 , says of botii 
cMistoms, Kai TovTo vvv vLatpvXdTroiJcrii/ lA Compare Livy, ii. 7, 

CiocTo, Kcp. ii. 31, rcprcH(‘iOs Valerius us taking tlie a.\es out ofllie fasces, 
and as oslablishing tliocusloin that the consuls slumld cadi liavt* tlie twelve 
fasces ill alternate months ; in order tliat tliere iiiiglit not be more emblems 
of sujireme power under the free consular government than under the 
kin;^‘s. This rule, aeeordiuj^ to Livy, ii. 1 , had been made under iJrutus 
and CoIJatinus : see above, jj. 2 . Zonaras, vii. 13, says ilial Valerius 
took the axes out of the fasces, and submitted the fusees to the people. 
The account of Valerius Maximus, iv. 1 , 1 , is that A^alerius took out the 
axes, lowered the fasees to the people, luilved their number, and gave the 
priority of them to liis senior eolleague, Luerctius. The lex «' Julia 
transferred tlie priority of th<' fasei»s from llie senior consul, to the consul 
who liad most ehiidri'ii : Oell. ii. 15. Dionysius describes Coriolamis, as 
preceded by tlie fasces with the axes, when commander of the Volseian 
army ; viii. 44. 

( 41 ) Dion. Hal. v. 19, 70; Pint. Publ. ii. 12 ; Livy, ii. 8 . Cicero, 
Hep. ii. 31, who attributes to Valerius only the law conct^riiing the appeal, 
says that it was the first law' j.)assed in comitia eenturiata. Tlie saino 
siatement is made hj Val. Max.iv. 1 , 1 . Dionysius specifies two Valerian 
law s ; one ii:akiiig it a capital offence to act as a magistrate w ithout 
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The dedication of the temple of J upitcr on the Ca^pitol is 
generally refeired to this year. Its construction hy the Tarquins 
has been already mentioned. (^2) The consul Horatius is said to 
have dedicated it, and the ceremony is supposed to have been 
interrupted by a message of his son's death. The story, which 
forms a part of the foundation legend of this temple, is given 
with minute details. 

§ 5 In the follo\ving year, Valerius and Lucretius, the 
consuls, are stated to have instituted a census according to the 
Servian law : two qtiiestors were now, according to some autho- 
rities, for the first time appointed, and the temple of Saturn was 
declared the treasury, as it remained in later times. (‘^) Other 
writers however speak of the qiuestors as having existed under 
the kings. (*'•) The accounts respecting the origin of this office 


roctuvlnir the authority from the people — the other grimtiii" an appeal 
froin tlio sentence of a niagiatriite. Livy likewise spoeifiea two: one 
making it treason to atteni|)t to obtain the otfiee of king — the other 
relating to the appeal. The first law of Dionysitis appears to be substan- 
tially iclontiral witli the first law of Livy. Plulareh hov\ever (listinguishes 
them ; so that he makes tliree Vhileriim laws. Ho liki‘v\ ise athls a fourth, 
repealing the projicrty taxes payable by the citizens. This latter nnarsuro 
is subseipuMitly nioiitioneclby Livy, but is attributed h'V him to tho Senate, 
not to Valerius : ii. 1). The Valerian law making it a capital offence to 
act as a magistrate without election by the peojde, was repealed fanto 
wlum tlie otlioo of dictator nas created. The di(*tator v\as named hy one 
of the consuls, wlieii tlie necessity for the nomination liad becMi decreed by 
the Senate. L. Junius Hriitus the tribune, m a speech in Hi<m. llal. vii.^l, 
states that the Valerian hnv de jjvovortdhmc preserved tlie internal eoneor»l 
of the city, and induced the people to take arms for repelling tlie 
Tarquins. 

{42) Above, vol. i. p. 474, 512. 

(43) Li\y, ii. 8; vii. 3; Pint. Piihl. 11 : Pliii. If. N. xxxiii. 6; Polyh. 
iii. 22 : but Dionysius, v. 35, and Taeit. Hist. iii. 72. place it in the 3rd 
year of tlie Uepiihlii*, in the sc'eoud consulsln’p of Horatius. Compare 
Dio Cass. xiii. 2 ; Serv. A*a\, \i. 2. 

(44) Dion. Hal. v. 20; Pint. Publ. 12; Zonaras, vii. 13. According 
to Pliikirch, the (pueslors were named P. Velurius and Minucius Marcus. 
Livy, iv. 1, and Pomponiiis de Orig. Jur. § 22, likewise renresent the oflico 
of ipucstor as having been ereatial under the l{e]uil>lie. The former men- 
tions ipifestors witli judicial functions, ii. 41, and tlie increase of their number, 
from two to four; iv. 43. Livy and Dionysius place the dedication of the 
temple of Saturn in a later year: Livy, iii. 21; Dion. Hal. vi. 1. Sec 
Becker, vol. i. p. 313. Couceriiiug the use of tlie temple of Saturn as 
a treasury, see Pint. Qua?st. Bom. 42. 

(45) Tacit. Ann. xi. 22. Sod qurcstores regibus otiain turn imperantibus 
coiistituti aunt ; quod lex curiata ostendit, ab L. Bruto repetita. 
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are conflicting and confused ; and th6 opinions of modem writers 
on the subject various and inconsistent.^^) 

Under this, or the next year, is placed the commencement 
of the war of Porsei 2 a against the Romans. After his recent 
defeat, Tarquin had tak<‘n refuge with Porsciia, king of the town 
of Clusium. This powerful Ktruscan prince promised succour to 
Tanpiin, and led an army against Rome, which was strengthened 
by Octavius Mnmilius, sou-in-law of Tarquin, at the head of 
some revolted ].jatin states. An engagement took jjlace near 
the Janiculum,(*') in which the Romans were >vorsted. On their 
retreat over the wooden bridge, the Pons Sublicius, the cele- 
brated exploit of Horatius Codes was performed, who, supported 
by Sp. Larcius and T. Herminius, repelled the Etruscans 
until the Romans had crossed, and afterwards cut ofi* the 
bridge,(*^) whereupon ho swam saftdy across the river. In 
memory of tliis action, which conferred upon him immortal 
renowii,(*‘*^) the people set up a brazen armed statue of him in 
the Forum, which was still extant in the time of Pliny, aiid gave 
him as much jniblic land as he could plough round with a pair 
of oxen in one day. The inhabitants of the city, btnng more 
than 300, 000 in number, likewise j^^^cseiited him each wdth one 
day's food, at the time of the greatest want of provisions. 


(46) Sec Beilvcr, ii. 2, p, 328. The passa^^c of TJlpian do Off. qiia'st. 
ap. l3ig. i. 13, a])pears to rolVr to tlio judirial offioo of «]ujvstor uiidtr llie 
kings. See J3eeker, ib. p. 329. A eonjeeture respecting origin and 
meaning of tlie exj)rossion qucvslm^cs vfaaxici^ used in Lydus do Mag. i. 27, 
may bo seen in Niebuhr, Ilisi. vol. L p, 430. 

(47) The occupation of the Janiculum by Porsena is alluded to in the 
speech of A]>piu8 ; Livy, vi. 40. 

(48) A'^irgil re]>resents Codes as himself breaking off tlie bridge: 

‘ Pontem auderot quod vellere Codes f viii. G50. 

(49) uOdvarov avrq» tipydtraroy says Pion. ITaf. v. 25. 

Livy remarks : ‘ ineolumis ad suos Iranavit, rein aiisus plus faiine babituram 
ad posteros quam fidei ;* ii. 10. 

(50) Cont'crning the rewards of Codes, see Dion. Hal. v. 26 ; Livy, ii.lO. 
Plut. Publ. IG ; Script, de Vir. 111. 11. Gellius, iv. 5, states that the statue 
of Codes in the Coinitium was once struck by lightning ; that the Etruscan 
diviners, who were consulted on the subject, being actuated by a hostile 
spirit, recommended a mode of expiation which would have aggravated the 
anger of the go<ls, instead of appeasing it ; and that, being detected in this 
sentenced by the people and executed. The mode of 
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Polybius, writing at an eafticr time than the histoi-ians whose 
works have como down to us, likewise relates this story, but he 
describes Horatins Codes as having thrown himstdf into the 
river, and been drowned, after he had mainttiined the bridge 
until it was cut off.(^') If, therefore, Polybius followed the 
version current in his own time, the story of the grant of land, 
and of the gift of one day's food, had not as yet been invented. 

Rome then underwent a close siege, and the iulmbitants 
wfire severely tried ; but the consuls and Senate had secured the 
allegiance of the p(‘ople by taking measures, on the fiist alarm 
of war, f<jr affording th(3in relief, (.'orn was purchase<l abroad,('’-) 
salt in the hands of private dealers was seized, and sold to the 
public at dieap rates, the poor were exernpte<l from custom 
duties and property tax.(’’'^) Tlie Romans hatl likewise derived 


expiaiioii \iliic1i they had roootnmcuded waj» (lint the slaiuc ahoiild be 
rvMiioved to a lower ])Ositiou, wliich was so surroumh'd by boildiiiya that 
till’ sun never shorn*, ujion it. Instead of this, it ^^as placed in the court 
of tin; temple of Ynlcaa on an cinincncc. Ilcncc arose the eouunoii verse; 

‘ Malum eousilium consultori pessinuim cst.’ 

The preceding narrative is cited from the Anualcs ^y^aximi, and, as has 
hecu already observed, lias all the appearance of a recent anticinuriun 
fiction. Above, vol. i. p. 10(>. I’lutarch, ib. says that the statue vas 
originally set up in the temple of Viileaii, in eotiseiiuencc of Coelc.s having 
been lamed by Iiis voiimls. This story assigns a totally ditferent reason 
for the choice of the temple of Vulcan from that given in the Annales 
Maxiini. The Sc-riptor de V ir. 111. 11 , spemjs of the statue of Ooeles being 
placed in the Vtih*anal. Pliny mentions the statue ns evtaut in his 
time: ‘Alia eausa, alia anctoritns M. lloratii Coclitis statu.-c, jioc dumt 
liudiequc, cum liostcs a ])onte Suhlieio solus arcuissel N. H. xxxv. 11 . 
A saying of Coeles is recorded by Serv. viii. 0 tfi, that being 

reproached in the Comitia with his lameness, he replied : ‘ Per sintrulos 
gradus admoneor trininphi inei.’ Coinjiarc jMytli. Lat. i. 74, ed. Bode. 
The latnencss of Codes and his reward of as inneh land as he could plough 
round in a day. are mentioned by Pint. An seni sit ger. llesp. c, 27. His 
lameness is likewise alluded to in Dio Cass. xlv. 32, ef. c. 31. With 
respect to tin* jnoile of measuring land adopteil for tlie rew ard of Codes, 
see^Grlhuu, Deutsche JieehtsallertbUmer, p. IW), 91 ; Pliny, N. 11. xviii. 3, 

( 51 ) vi. 65. 

(ra) Livy, ii. 9, mentions the Volscian country and Cuinrc as the places 
front* which corn was ohtaini'd Dionysius, v. 2«), names Cumin and the 
I’omenliiie plain ; which two statements agree. Dionysius, ib. says that 
tiie limans applied to the Latins for assistance, but met with a refu.sal. 
Livy says notluTig of this. 

(53) Dionysius speaking of the measures of the consuls respecting 
the poor, says: ««/ ydp drtXttf at’iroi'e a’rdnrwv t^V0i<tn»/ro tlvat ruiv koivUv 
rtXwv, oira /JafftXetio/tivtjC rtje wdXtws iriXovt’, cat di/««r^(Jpocc r&v t/f rd 
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encoui-agement from a favourable o\nen which occurred at this 
niomeut. A short time before his expulsion, Tarquiii ha<l employed 
some potters at Veii to make a chariot of clay, to be placed on 
the summit of the Capitoline temple of Jupiter. When this 
fabric was baked, instead of shrinking, as is ordinarily the case 
with works of clay, it swelled so as to be with difficulty with- 
drawn from the oven. This preternatural increase of size por- 
tended an increase of power to those who became possessed of 
the chariot. The Veientes, accordingly, refused to give it up 
to the Romans ; saying that it belonged to Tarquin, not to those 
who had expelled him. But a few days afterwards, the victor 
in a chariot-raco at Veii, being carried away by his horses, was 
unable to stop them until they overthrew him at the Katumeiie 
gate of the Capitol. (“^) The Veientes now saw that it was the 


tTT{)aTitiiTtKa Kai roi''C TroXf/iovc h7roh](Tav ; v. 22. Dionysius liero 

speaks of the taxes of the poor as if they Imd boon uniform under the 
kings: whereas, neeording to his own rejireseiitatiou, a new and ecpiitable 
system of taxation Mas iiitrodiieed by Servdiis, Mliieli Mas rejilaet'd by an 
unjust and oj^pressive poll-tax often drachmas, by Tarquin II.; see, iv. d.'h 
Xiivy makes a similar antithesis betM'eeu the regal and consular periods : 
‘ Jtaque hiee indulwntia patnini, asperis postmodiim rebus in olisidioue ae 
fame, adeo coiieordeni civitatem ienuit, ut reginm nomen non summi 
magia quam inhtni horrerent ii. 9. This aeeount implies that in the 
second yt‘ar of the Kepublic, ii Mas found expcMlient to resort to extraor- 
dinary measures of linaueial relief, in order to attach the poorer class of 
citizens to the new state of things. This, again, does not agree M'itli Livy’s 
atreount of the detestation with which the reign of Tarquin liad l»een 
regarded. ‘ Qiue ILbortas ut Lvtior csset, proximi regis superbia fecerat;* 
ii. 1. The ])resent measure of relief appears to have been convei’tcd by 
other writers into one of the Valerian hiMs, aiiA to have been related m ith- 
out an}’ reference to the M ar m ith Por.sena : see Plut. Pul)l. 1 1, mIutc the 
etrect of the exemption of tlie poor from property tax is stated to be 
that it made them more industrious — not that it nunh* them better affected 
to the con.sular government, and more hostile to Tarquin. See above, 
p. 12, n. 41. 

(54) Among a long list of prodigies in Livy, xxi. 02, it is mentioned 
that at Cflcro, ‘ sortes extcnuatfC,* and agciiii in xxii. 1, at Falerii, ‘sortes 
sua sponte attenuatac.* These two prodigies, both at 13tniscan toMiVs, M t're 
the converse of the ])rodigy of the clay chariot ; they were unlm-ky, 
as they consisted in the shrinking of the sacred lots. ISco above, 
Tol. i. p. 162, n. lt»l. 

Veii is distant from Rome from ten to iM olve miles. See Gell’s 
Topography of Rome, ed. Runbury, p. 440. It is moreover, on tlie 
op]>osite side of the Tiber, M'hieh M’as tben only crossed by one Mooden 
bridge. The story of the charioteer being run auay with to the Capitol 
must tlierefore be fabulous. ]t should be observed that the Ralumene 
gate of the Capitol was the gate most distant from Veii. Nardini, Anaiisi 
della carta dc’ dintomi di Roma (cd. 2), vol. iii. x>- 428. 
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will of Jupiter that the fictile chariot should go to Rome, and 
they delivered their work, with its accomj)anying good pro- 
gnostic, to the enemies of Tarquin.(^®) 

Next follows the exploit of Mucius, who went as a volunteer, 
with the approbation of the Senate, to attempt the assassination 
of Porsena, and slew the king a secretary by mistake for the king 
himself. As the story is told by Livy, Mucius, upon being 
brought before the royal tribimal, announced that lie was only 
one of 300 noble Roman youths, who had sworn to take away the 
king s life, and that the lot had fallen on him first, but that the 
others would follow. On being threatened with torture or death 
, by fire,^he thrust his right hand into a burning altar, and held it 
in tlie flames without slirinking ; from which circumstance he 
acquired the name of Scoevola, the MefthaTided.^('*^) Porsena was 
so terrificid at the hardihood of the Roman, and the prospect of 
his own danger, that he dismissed Mucius, and sent ambassadors 
to treat with Roine.('’*^') The account of this transaction given 
by Plutarch is similar ; he states, however, that Porsena was 
induccMl to treat, ratlier by his admiration of the courage of the 
Romans, tlxan by his fear of the 300 conspirfitors.(-**^) The 

(;; 6 ) 7^1 lit. Publ. 13, The augury of the clay chariot swelling in the 
furnace is alluded to by Pliny, N. 11. xxviii. 4. The clay chariot on tlie 
top of the Cnpitoliiie temple is also mentioncdJ>y him, xxxv. 45. The same 
story is told by Kestus, in Hat uineuiia porta, p. 371, but with this variation, 
that wlien the Vcieiitine charioteer is overturned near tlie Capitol, the 
fictile (^liariot is supposed to be already on the top of the temple of Juj>iter, 
having been previously recovered in war. A efifferent story is given b}'' 
Soliiius. Hxciisso auriga, (pumi Rutumannam noniiiiabant, relicto eertamine 
ad Capitoliuin quadriga prosiluit, nee aiilo subsiitit, quamlibei obviis 
oceuTsibua irnpedita, (][uani Tarpeium Jovcni tornd dextratiouo lustraret ; 
c. 45. 

(57) Athenodorus, in his work addressed tq Octavia the sister of 
Augustus Cicsar, gave to Mucius the name of Opsigonus ; Pint. Publ. 17. 
("oiK'erning this Athenoilorus, see Smith’s Diet, in v. He is called 
Caius Mucius Cordus by Dion. Hal. v. 25, Zonaras, vii. 12, and Script, do 
Vir. III. 12 . 

( 58 ) Livy, ii. 12, 13. Comi)are Scrij)t. de A^ir. 111. il). The assassina- 
tion of an enemy in the manner attempted by Mucius is justified by 
Grotius dc J, B, ct P. iii. 4, § 18, and by Pufiendorf, viii. 0 , § Id. 

( 59 ) P^hl, 17. Zonaras, vii. 13, gives the same story, and attributes 
the negotiation of Porsena to fear. It is likewise told in Polycen. viii, 8, 
where the same motive is assigned. The exploit of Mucius is mentioned 
by Cie. pro Sext. 21. 

VOL. II. C 
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version adopted by Dionysius is different. He omits altogether 
the char^teristic incident of the hand thrust into the fire — 
doubtless as being improbable; and although, like Livy, he 
describes Porsena as negotiating from fear, yet he throws in the 
additional motive of the loss of a plundering party, cut off by a 
Roman ambush, which Livy does not connect with this event 
He likewise says that the authorities differ on the point, whether 
Mucius was immediately sent back by Porsena, or was detained 
as a hostage in the Etruscan camp.(®^) 

The ambassadors sent by Porsena to Rome offer peace on 
three conditions : — 1 The restitution of the property of Tarquin. 
2 The cession to the Veientes of the territory north of the 
Tiber, called Septem pagi, which had been taken from them by 
the Romans. 3 The delivery of hostages from the principal 
familics.(^^) The Romans reject the first, but comply with the last 
two of these conditions ; and the hostages are accordingly given 
up.(®‘*) Dionysius says that the Romans accompanied the rejection 


(60) V. 27 — ^1, Tlicnmiibor three Jmndred is mentioned ]»y Dionysius, 
as well as by T/ivy, TJutarch, Zonaras, the writer de \ir. 111. and 
Polyamus. This threat of jMucius is conceived as a stnilagcni : Kaivoraruu 
lvQviii)ih\Q o Movjctof dwarrii; TpoTrov, says Dionysius ; c. 29. erepov rpotrou 
leotpitraro rbv IxOpoi't Zoiiaras : terrorcm geininat dolo, Floriis. Livy 
describes the Itoman anibu^, on the southern side of the Tiber ; but docs 
not connect it with the exploit of Mucius, ii. Jl. Plutarch converts it 
into a battle with a separate army, in which Valerius kills 5000 Etruscans; 
Publ. 17. 

(61) V. 31. Dionysius prefers the latter account: Kal rdx dv ttjj rovr* 
dXtjBkerfpov. Plutarch likeu ise says that tliere are various versions of the 
adventure of Mucius: rd ck Trtpt ’MiwKiov tipijrat piiv vird woWwv icai diafopio^' 
XiKriov Si y fidXnxra 7ri<rrevtTai Kal hpiv ; Public. 17. The deed of Alucius 
was considered as the chief cause of the salvation of Pome from Porsena : 
airiwrartp SoKttvTi yeyovivai rT}g KaroXvattai: rotr iroXifioi) ; Dion. c. 35. Paulus 
Diaconus likewise says/in liis abridgnieui of Festus ; ‘ Mucia prata traus 
Tiberim, dicta a Mucjo, cui a populo data fuerant pro eo, quod Porseuain, 
Etruscorum regem, constantia ab urbo dimovit;’ p. 14L 

(62) This territory is stated to have been ceded by the Veientes to 
Romulus ; Dion. Hal. ii. 52. 

(63) Dion. Hal. v. 31; Livy, ii. 13; Plut. Publ. 18. 

{64) Plutarch says that the hostages were twenty in number, ten 
youths and ten virgins, all patricians. Livy afterwards represents Pontius 
the Samnite as reproaching the Romans with their breach of faith re- 
specting these hostages : ‘ Obsides Porsena) dedistis : furto eos subdux- 
jLstis ;* ix. 11. 
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of the first ooadition with.an 6£fer that Porsena diould arbitrate 
between them tmd Tarquin. While this arbitration is pending;, 
Closlia an<! the other virgins, who were among the Roman hos- 
tages, escape from their guards, swim across the Tiber, and fly to 
Rome. Valerius, considering this act a violation of the treaty, 
brings them back to Porsena ; but the Tarquins lie in ambush 
for them on their way, and try to seize them as security for their 
property. This attempt however fails ; and Porsena, indignant 
at the treachery of the Tarquins, breaks off his connexion with 
them, restores all the hostages to the Romans, declaring that 
the faith of Rome is better than all such guarantees, and presents 
Clcelia with a richly-caparisoned war-horse. He likewise libe- 
rates all the Roman prisoners without ransom, and (contrary to 
the Etruscan usage) he leaves all the constmctions in his camp 
uninjured, to become the public property of the Romans. 

The Roman Senate, in token of their goodwill, send Porsena 
an ivory throne, a sceptre, a golden crown, and a triumphal 
dross, such as was worn by the kings. To Mucius they make a 
grant of land on the same terms as to Codes, which in the time 
of Dionysius still bore the name of Mucia prata.^^) A statue 
in honour of Clodia was erected near the Via Sacra, by the 
parents of the other virgins.(®®) 


( 65 ) The Mucia prata arc also mentioned by Livy, Script, do Vir. 
m. 12 , and JFcstus, p. 144. Compare Jleckcr, vol. i. p. 656. 

( 66 ) V. 32-5. Plutarch’s account is similar; I’ubl. 18-9; Polyam. 
viii. 31, like Dionysius, represents aU tlie hostages as being voluntarily 
restored. The statue of Chelia on the Via Sacra was ctiuestrian ; 
Livy, ii, 13 ; I’lut. ib. 19; Plin. N. H. xxxiv. 13; Script, do Vii*. 111. 13 ; 
and it was to explain her etpiestriau statue that tiic story mentioned by 
Plutarch, and adopted by Florus, i. 10, and the writer do Vir. III. was 
invented of her having swum across the Tiber on horseback. The gift of 
the horse in Dionysius, Polyteu. viii. 31, and Dio Cass. xiv. has the same 
object. The statement in llionysius, sis to the donors of the statue, is 
doubtless borrowcsl from Piso, ivliose testimojiy is cited by Pliny; * Clocliai 
Piso tradit ab his positam, qui nnsi obsides fuersmt, redditis a Porsennsi in 
houoretn cjns ;’ ib. Accortliiig to Plutarch, some said that the equestrian 
statue iti question represented Valeria, not Clwlia. Again, Annins Feoialia 
reported that the equestrian statue near the temple of Jupiter Stator was 
of Valeria, the daughter of Lhiblicola, and that she alone escaped, and swam 
across the Tiber, when the other hostages, who were sent to Porsona, 
were treacherously slain by Taniuin; Plin. ib. There seems to have been 
a confusion in antiquity as to the identity of the statue of Cloelia:. 

c 2 
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Livy knows nothing of the a^^itration of Porsena, and repre- 
sents Cloelia alone as restored ; she is permitted to select a portion 
of the hostages for liberation, and her choice falls on tlie boys, as 
most liable to maltreatment from the Etruscana The rest of the 
male hostages remain, according to him, with Porsena, and are 
not restored till the following year.(®'^) Another obscure stoiy 
speaks of all the hostages except Valeria, the consul’s daughter, 
having been treacherously put to death by Tarquin.(®®) 

The generosity of Porsena in leaving the buildings in his 
camp to become the property of the Homans, is intended by 
Dionysius to serve as an explanation of a singular custom which 
still prevailed at Roman auctions in his time, of making a 
fictitious sale of the goods of Porsena. This custom is ex- 
pressly mentioned by Livy, who accounts for it in the same 
manner ; but from his expressions, it is evident that the explan- 
ation was conjectural, and that nothing certain was known on 
the subject.(®’') 

When Porsena has withdrawn his army from Rome, his son 
Aruns, with a portion of the forces, crosses the Tiber, and besieges 
Aricia, intending to establish a separate kingdom for himself. 
The Aricines are defended by succours from Antium, Tusculum, 
and Cumao ; and the Cuman troops, under Aristo<lemus Malacus, 
defeat the ’J’uscans, and, kill Arans. The fugitives escape to the 
Roman territory, where they are hospitably received, so that 

Dionysius, v. 85, says that it no longer existed in Iiis time; but Plutarcli, 
Sen', ad JEn. viii. 816, and Mjdh. Lat. i. 74, cd. Rode, speak of it as still 
extant. See Becker, vol. i. p. 112. . Senius, ib., states that I’orscna, 
adiairing the courage of Cltelia, wrote to the Senate to suggest that some 
manly honour should he assigned her — in consequence of which they 
orccte<l an equestrian statue of her. 

(67) ii. 13, 15. The account of Sorvius, JEn. viii. 6-16, is similar; only 
Ckelia escapes alone, and when she is restored, she asks I’ora'ma for t lie 
lihcration of the other virgins. Tliis is a variation of Livy’s version. Tlie 
writer de Vir. 111. 13, uiontions both the boys and the virgins, and 
combines both variations. 

( 68 ) Plin. ubi sup. 

( 69 ) Livy. ii. 14. Plutarch gives the same account of the origin of this 
custom ; he limits it to the sale of public property : and says that Porsena 
left much corn and money behind liim tor the Romans ; in gratitude for 
which, they recorded his name at all sales by auction. lie staU's that it 
continued m his time t Publ. 19. 
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many of them remain there as permanent inliabitants, and form 
a colony ip a street of Rome, which thence obtains the appella- 
tion of Vicus Tuscus. In return for this benefit, Porsena 
restored to the Romans the district of Septem pagi, which they 
had recently ceded. Tarquin found an asylum with his son-in- 
law, Mamilius Octavius, at Tusculum ;(^^) and the interference 
of Porsena with Roman affairs, on behalf of the Tarqiiinian 
family, is at an end. 

§ 6 The next event after the departure of Porsena is a 
Sabine war, which is minutely described by Dionysius, but 
which Livy despatches in a few lines. The Sabines are encou- 
raged by the weakness of the Romans to attack them ;(^^) but 
in the second year, a distinguished Sabine citizen, named Attus 
Clausus, remov’es to Romo on account of civil disconl, with a 
large body of followers. His accession was of so much import- 
ance to the Romans, that they made him a patrician, gave tlie 
rights of citizenship to his companions, and assigned them a 
district beyond the Anio, which becaiiio tlie Claudian tribe. 
He himself assumed the Roman names of Appiiis Claudius, 
and was the progenitor of the celebrated ClauTlian house. ('-) 


(70) Dion. Hal. v. 35-6; vii. 5-7; Livy, ii. 11-5. The two accouiits 
do not exactly agree. The expedition of Arigtodeinus Malacus to 

is described in detail by Dionysius in the 7tli book, and is represented as 
the means by which he made himself despot. Entrojiius, i. 11, seems to 
consider Tusculum as the last asyhun of Tarquin : ‘ Teriio anno post reges 
exactos Tarqiiiniiis, cum suscipi non posset in regnum, neque ei Porsena, 
qui pacem ciuii liomanis focerat, auxilium pracstaret, Tusculum se coniulit, 
qme civitas non longe ab urbe est, atqiie ibi per quaiiiordeciin aiinos 
privattls cum uxore consenuit.' Ahother origin tor the Tusem lucus w^is 
found in the Etruscans wlio came to Rome with Cycles Vibenna under the 
kings : see above, voJ. i. p. 508, n. 102-3. Festus, j). 355, seems to Jiave 
stated both origins; Paul us Diaconus, in his abridgment of Festus, p. 351, 
only repeats the later origin. Compare Jjeekc*r, \ ol. i. p. 488. 

(71) iCfccording to Dionysius, they were stimulated to the war by 
Sextus Tarquin, who argued that the former treaty betw^eeu the Sabines 
and Tarquin, was j)6rsonal as regarded the latter, and not with the 
nation ; v. dO. 

(72) Dion. Hal. v. 37 — 47, 49 ; Livy, ii. 16 ; Plutarch, Publ. 20-2 ; 
55on. vii. 13. Dionysius and Plutarch agree in stating that Clausus brought 
5000 heads of families with him. Plutarch says that he received twenty-iive 
plethra of land, and eac^h of liis followers two plethra. The derivation of 
the Claudian gens fr9m Attus Clausus tJie Sabine, was recognised in the 
time of the Emperor Claudius : see Tacit. Ann. xi. 24. Compare xii. 25 : 
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With this new strength, the Romans defeated the Sabines, and 
began to recover their confidence after their late humiliation. 
In one action, the Romans are said to have slain 13,000 Sabines, 
without the loss of a single man on their side.^'^) Sextus Tar- 
quin is reported as active in stimulating the Sabines ; and after 
a temporary success, the Sabines send an insolent embassy to 
Rome, calling on the Romans to restore Tarquin. To this war 
is referred the gift to M. Valerius, brother of Publicola, of a house 
on the Palatine hill, which, as a special privilege, was permitted 
to have doors opening outwards. The house was still shown 
in the time of Dionysius. (7^) The ovation, or minor triumph, 
is also stated to have had its origin in this war, and to have been 
decreed to the consul, P. Postumius Tubertus, in order to mark 
his unworthiness of the full triumph, in consequence of a previous 
reverse which the army under his command had sustained. 

§ 7 The death of Valerius Publicola now takes place. He 
received the honours of a public funeral, and, like Brutus, he 
was mourned by the matrons for a year.C^^) By a specijil vote 
of the citizens, a privilege of burial in Velia was given to 
him and his (lescendants, contrary to the usual practice of the 


A])pian, Hist, Itom. i, 11, gives a similar account. He says that Tarquin 
instigated the Sabines to ‘at tack the Itomaiis; that Claudius having in 
vain attempted to prevent his countryiucn from bi caking the treaty with 
the Romans, removed to Rome with 5000 kinsmen and friends and slaves, 
was received into the Senate, and gave his name to a tribe. 

(73) Plut. Publ. 20; ilonaras, vii. 13. Tlie destruction of 13,000 
Sabines is also mentioned by llionysius, on two occasions in this w’ar, 
V. 42, and 49. In the former battle, the prisoners are 4200, in the latter, 
a little less than 4000. 

(74) l)ion. Hal. v. 39 ; PJut. Publ. 20. 

^75) Dion. Hal. v. 47. Lieinius Maccr was the authority for this state- 
ment respecting the origin of the ovation ; see Xrause, p. 242. Dionysius 
conceives the Latin w'ord ovatio to have been distorted from the Greek 
^vutrrf ) ; wdiicli be connects with fiatr^ios and evcifa>. Compare Pestus, 
p. 195, who derives the word from the interjection, O. The sacrifice of 
a 8^eep (ovis) is doubtless the true origin of the word. The triumj^ 
of Postumius Tubertus over the Sabines is likewise stated by Pliny, N. H. 
XV. 38, to have been the first ovation, but the reason for this minor triumph 
assigned by him, is diilcrent from that assigned by Dionysius ; * quoniam 
rem leviter sine cniore gesserat.* 

(76) Dion. Hal. v. 48 ; Livy, ii. 16, 18 ; Plut. Publ. 23 ; Scriptor dc 

Vir. 111. c. 16. 
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Komans, that all bodies should be buried without the city, 
lu later timus, the privilege 'v^as asserted on the death of any 
member of the Valerian family, but was not exercised.(7^ 

§ 8 At this point the narratives of Dionysius and Livy 
diverge so widely asunder, that, if it were not for the names of 
the consuls, it could not be suspected that they referred to the 
same year. Dionysius describes the exertions made by Sextus 
Tarquin and Oct. Mamilius for rotwing the Latin towns. A 
federal assembly is held at Ferentinum, which is attended by 
M. Valerius. The Roman envoy appeals to the subsisting treaty 
with Romc,(^”) and endeavours te dissuade the Latin deputies 
from the war; but in vain. The preparations, however, are 
delayed ; and the Tarquins attempt to promote their cause by 
fomenting internal discord. They send secret agents to Rome 
with money, to corrupt the citizens; the same means arc likewise 
used to gain over some of the slaves, whose minds wore in a vin- 
dictive state, on account of the severities which had been exer- 
cised against their order, in a servile conspiracy of the preceding 
year.(^®) By these means a formidable conspiracy is organized ; 
but it is denounced to the consul by two brothers of Lauren- 
tum,(^ who are privy to the plot, and who have been terrified 
by visions warning them to withdraw from the enterprise. With 
the aid of this information, the consuls take measures for en- 
trapping and seizing the conspirators, and they are put to death 
by a legal decree of the Senate and the people. Proper expiatory 
ceremonies are afterwards performed, in order to purify the city 
from the effusion of civil blood. (®^) A detailed account is like- 

( 77 ) Plat. ib. Cic. de Leg. ii. 23. See above, vol. i. p. 186. 

( 78 ) This must refer to the treaty made in the time of Tarquin : Dion. 
Hal. iv. 48-9 ; Livy, i. 52. 

( 79 ) This ia described in Dion. Hal. v. 51. The slaves whose names 
wore reported to the consuls, are stated to have been all cruciOed. 

( 80 ) Their name, as it stands in the text of Dionysius, is Tarquinius, 

V. 54—^7. Dionysius considers those visions as having been sent by the 
gods, for the express purpose of preserving Rome. 4 fv ir«vr« xaip^ 
aiiiovffa iroXtv, ical fiixP*’ ru'**’ tear Ifik vapaftsvovoa Otia' »p6voia, 

tuKoKtnl/tv auT&v ra ^ovXivpara ; C. 54. 

t 8 i) Dion. Hal. v. 50 — 57. 
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wise given by the same historian* of the siege and capture of 
Fidenae, and of its subsequent treatinent.(^") Sextus Tai’quiuius 
is also reported to liave made, at the same time, an unsuccessful 
attack Avith a Latin force upon Signia, which was garrisoneil by 
Roinans.(''’) Of all this nothing appears in Livy, except that 
lie mentions the bare fact of Fidenas being besieged. By 
Avay of compensation, however, he relates other events, to 
which there is no allusion in Dionysius. These are, a war with 
the Aurunci, and the siege and capture of Fometia ; as to tho 
latter of which many details are given.('''’) 

§ 9 Dionysius proceeds to narrate the occurrences which 
load to the appointment of a dictator, and to the battle on Lake 
Regillua Another federal as.sembly of the Latin towns is held, 
which, at the instigation of Sextus Tarquin and Mamilius, agrees 
to make war upon Rome. In the meantime, Latin envoys are 
sent to the Senate, to complain of the assistance given by tho 
Romans to the Etruscans, the enemies of Ai-icia. They call ujion 
the Romans to justify themselves before the federal assembly; 
and announce that if this demand is refused, the alternative is 
war. The Roi^iaos refuse all redress, and accept the alternative. 
Having made this decision, the Romans send round to the neigh- 
bouring nations to obtaii%a.ssistancc ; but receive only hostile or 
evasive answers. The pyorer class of citizens likewise refu.se to 
serve, unless they obtain relief fronj their debts. The moderate 
party, represented by M. Valerius, son of Fublicola, atlvise the 
adoption of this measure : in his speech to the Senate, he cites 
the Seisachtheia of Solon, and also the concessions recently made 
to Porsena, as examples to be followed. Appius Claudius, the 
newly-appointed senator, maintains the opposite view, and several 
intermediate oinnions are expresseil. The Senate adopt a com- 

(82) Dion. Hal. v. 62 ; 68—60. 

(83) Dion. Hal. T. 68. (84) ii. 19. 

4. remarks; *Qn«D de Pometi4 vi capid 

et diruts narrat uto loco Livius, eatlem fere DiunyHius de Cameri& voteris 
AAtu urbe: tie bcllo cuni Auruncis omnino silet. Fatondum est veterum 
iJIorum temporuin historiam densis tenebris involutam esse.’ The account 
of the capture of Camcria is in Dion. Hal. v. 49. 
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promise: they agree to suspend the enforcement of all debts and 
judgments, and to close tlxo civil courts, until the termination of 
the war-C^®) In this state of things, the Senate decide to place 
the consular functions in abeyance, and to create a dictator, with* 
absolute power, C^) for six months. Their motive for this measure 
is represented as being the war with the Latins and the Tar- 
quinian party, combined with the existence of the Valerian law, 
which gave an appeal against the consul, and prevented him 
from enforcing the enlistment of the citizens. Like the arrange- 
ment of the centuries in the Servian constitution, the office of 
dictator is described as a trick to evade the Valerian law. The 
first decree of the Senate is, that a dictator is to be nominated 
for six months, by their own body, and confirmed by the vote of 
the people. This decree is sanctioned by the popular assembly, 
who vote in ignorance of its real effect ; and they even leave the 
final choice of the dictator to the Senate, without reserving to 
themselves any voice in his election. The Senate desire the 
appointment of T. Larcius, one of the con.suls, as being the 
person best fitted to the emergency ; but 'in order that they may 
not wound the feelings of his colleague, Q. Cloelius, they pass a 
tlecree that one consul .shall appoint the other to be dictator. 
Jly this contrivance, the honour is iH some measure divided 
between them; the one consul having Ijlie power of appointment, 
and the other receiving the office. Each consul thereupon names 
his colleague, and a contest of disinterested modesty takes 
place, which is at length terminated by Cloelius declaring his 


( 86 ) Concerning the removal of this suspension, see Dion, Hal. vi. 22. 
Dionysius, v. 60, describes slavery as the consequence of insolvency : one 
proposal, he says, was to give tlie creditors iJie bodies of captives in 
cxchangi for their insolvcnt ’dcbtors. In v. 53, he says that the creditors 
put their debtors in bonds, and treated them like purchased slaves. 
See below, § 15, 18. 

( 87 ) Dionysius calls it an t<rorvpapros apxv I v. 70. The pow'er of the 

dictator w^as greater than that of the kings; v. 71. Suidas, in y. ^cjcrdroip, 
describes the dictator as {nrepix^^^v filv Tffg rwv Apx^Ct toiq Si /SainXevtri 

TTpocr^epStrraro^' dwirtvOvvdv re yap rwv SAoiv €7 y« to Kparo^f ical ifforvpawov 
iv Tip KaOearriKSTi xP^^V The following sentence, which 

compares the dictatorship with the imperial power of J ulius and Augustus 
Cxcsar, agrees with Eutropius ; i. 12 . 
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colleague dictator, aud by Larcius acquiescing in the nomi- 
nation. C*®) 

Thus, according to Dionysius nras the first dictator appointed. 
The name of the office was, he thinks, derived either from edicta, 
the Roman name for the ordinances of magistrates, or from 
d ictus, because the dictator was, contrary to the usual custom, 
named by one person. The office itself he believes to have been 
derived from the Greek .^symnetes, whose office is described by 
Aristotle and Theophrastus to have been an elective despotism. (®*') 
Licinius Macer, however, considered the dictatorship to have been 
imitated from Alba, the metropolis of Rome ; where, after the 
deaths of Amulius and Numitor, and the failure of the royal 
line, annual officers, with the powers of a king, were elected 
under this narae.(®®) 

As soon as Larcius has enteretl upon his office of dictator, he 
appoints Spurius Cassius master of the horse ; a custom which, 
says Dionysius, was retained up to his own time. He likewise 
restored the regal practice, abolished by Valerius, of carrying 
the axes in the fasces of the lictors within the city.(®') He more- 
over enforced the census, according to the laws of king Servius, 

( 88 ) Dion. Hal. v. 70-2. The imaginary contest between the two 

consuls in Dionysius may compared with the real contest between 
Constantiue and Nicolas, for^ the succession to the Kussian throne, upon 
the death of their father, the Emperor Alexander. See AliBOu*s History 
of Europe since 1815, voL ii, c. 8 . * 

( 89 ) See Aristot. Pol. iii. 14, where it is called aiptrrj rvpavvis, and 
Theophrast. ap. Dion. Hal. v. 73. Dionysius applies the same term to 
the Homan dictatorship : cart yap ulpcr^ rvpavtns rf dticrarcapia, ib. 

( 90 ) Dion. Hal. v. 74. 

( 91 ) Appian, b.c. i. 100, states that Sylla was dictator over the consuls, 

and that twenty-four fasces were carried before him, as before the ancient 
kings. Livy makes the same statement respecting Sylla, but says nothing 
as to the practice of the kings. ‘ Sulla, dictator factus, quod nemo unouam 
fecerat, cum fascibus viginti quatuor processit Epit. 89. Ebewnere, 
Appian gives a different account of the number of fasces carried before the 
kings. ‘ The Romans (he says) call tlie pradora because they 

liave half the dignity of consuls, who, like the ancient kings, had twelve 
fasces T^ith axes;’ Syr. 16. As there was no authentic account of the 
practice in the regal period, it was as easy to guess that twenty -four fasces, 
as that twelve fasces, were carried before the king. Dion. Hal. x. 69, says 
that the sectond decemvirs went about, each preceded by twelve lictors 
with the axe in the fasces, like the kings. Livy, ii. 18, speaks of the axes 
being curried before the first dictator as a distinctive feature of his office. 
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and called out the fighting men in four classes. Having made 
these vigprous preparations for war, he took the field with three 
armies, and at the same time used means, by private envoys, for 
mitigating the hostility of the Latins. A slight advantage was 
afterwards gained over the army under Mamilius and S. Tarquin 
by Cloelius ; which ended in a truce for a year with the enemy. 
When affairs had been brought to this posture, Larcius abdicated 
his office, his term not having expired, and his power of life and 
death, exile, and severe punishment, not having been once exer- 
cised. (»2) 

This detailed account of the creation of the dictatorship, and 
of the appointment of the first dictator, is given by Dionysius, 
as if it was as well ascertained as the history of the creation of 
the presidency of the India Board, and the appointment of the 
first president, under the administration of Mr Pitt. He knows 
not only the causes which led to the creation of the office, but 
also the various stages of the proceeding, the debates in the 
Senate, the si>eeclies of the senators, the motives of their policy, 
the mutual feelings of delicacy on the part of the consuls, and 
all the other material circumstances of the transaction. We are 
therefore somewhat surprised, on comparing the account of Livy, 
to find tlie transaction represented Hk a totally different light. 
Livy places the creation of the dictatorship three years earlier 
than Dionysius ; viz., in the year of Cominius and Larcius, and 
not in the year of Larcius and Cloelius (501, instead of -iOS B.C.). 
Cloelius is an essential character in the drama of Dionysius : in 
Livy’s account he is altogether wanting. So far is Livy from 
sharing the qtiiet confidence of Dionysius in narrating this event, 
that he describes it as uncertain in what year, and under what 
consul the dictatorship was created, or who first filled the 
office. (®®) The most ancient authorities mentioned Larcius, but 

(92) Dion. Hal. y. 76-7. Dionysius, c. 77, reckons 400 years from tlio 
dictatorship of Larcius to the preceding generation : that is, 498 — 400= 
08 B.c. 

(93) In hac tantarum expectations rerum solicit^ civitate, dictatoris 
primura creandi mentio _orta : sed nec quo anno, nee quikus consulihus, 
quia ex factione Tarquiui& essent (id quoque euim traditur), parum 
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JVlanius Valerius^ the son of Mdtcas^ was named by some writers. 
The fear of a Sabine war, and a defection of the Latin cities 
under rMamilius, are the causes assigned by Livy for the step: a 
distrust of the consuls, on account of their belonging to the 
Tarquinian faction, is likewise mentioned as a motive.(‘‘^^) The 
Sabine war is however represented by him as the chief incentive 
to the measure.(®^) Livy, like Dionysius, describes the facility 
afforded for compelling the enlistment of the citizens by the 
absolute, undivided, and inappellable power of the dictator. The 
truce which Dionysius states to have been made with the Latins, 
Livy transfers to the Sabines. Altogether, the two accounts are 
quite disparate; and the discordance of testimonies reported by 
Livy, proves that the version of Dionysius rests on no solid 
ground. 

§ 10 In the year of the armistice between the Romans 
and Latins, Dionysius places a strange story of an act of the 
Roman legislature, declaring that in all cases of njixe<i marriages 
between the Romans and Latins, the wife might, if she thought 
fit, return to her father; taking with her the unmarried daughters, 


creditum sit, ncc quis jirimum dictator oreatus sit, satis constat ; Livy, ii. 18. 
In order to complete the meaning of this sentence, we must supply, sod 
nec quo anno [dictator oreatus sit]. 

liiircius is named as the ficst dictator by Cic. Rep. ii. 32 ; Zon. vii. 14, 
A wholly difterent account of the first dictatorship of Larcius is given in 
Lydus de Mag. i. 37-8. Festus, in Optima lex, p. 198, states that 
Manius Valerius was tlie first ma^istcr 2 >o}mlL 

( 94 ) Becker, ii. 2 , p. 151, says (after Niebuhr, vol. i. .p. 5G3) that tho 
tradition of a dictator having been created because both consuls belonged 
to the Tarquinian faction, ‘sounds very natural and historical.’ This may 
be so ; and yet, without adequate external testimony, ivc are not wari'anted 
in assuming it to be true. 

( 95 ) Sabinis ctiam creatus liomo} dictator {eo mag is quod propter se 
creatum crediderant) metum incussit; ib. Higher up, tho sense requires 
‘ Supra belli Latini (for Sahini) metum,’ as has been already ccfH*ected. 
Orosius like\\iHe represents the dictatorship as having been created on 
accoiLut of a Sabine war. ‘ Post haec Sabini corrasis uiidique eopiis, magno 
apparatu belli, Romam contenduiit ; quo metu constemati itomani 
dictatorem creant, cujus auctoritas et potentia consulem prsoiret; quso 
res in ilJo tunc bello plurimum emolumenti tulit ii. 6 . 

( 96 ) Suidas, in 5c#crdra>p, agrees with Dionysius in stating that a dictator 
was first appointed on a(5couut of the alarm created by the attack of tho 
Latin cities under the command ofMamilius (erroneously written MdXXcor), 
w ho sought to reinstate liis kinsmen. 
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and leaving the sons with he:^ fomer Jbusband. These marriages 
were^ he says, veiy numeroufi^ and the result was, that nearly all 
the Roman women in the Latin cities returned to their fathers, 
while only two Latin wives of Roman husbands returned to 
Latium.(^^) Dionysius does not explain how the Roman Senate 
was able to enforce a decree of this kind in the Latin cities, 
with "which only a short truce existed, and against which the 
war was about to be renewed. ^ 

§ 11 After the expiration of the yearns armistice, a great 
battle between tho Romans and the Latins was fought at the 
lake Regillus, in the Tusculan territory. (‘‘^^) As in the battle at 
which Brutus and Aruns Tarquin were killed, it was distin- 
guished by the personal part which the chiefs on each side took 
in it. Like the heroes in the Iliad, they appear rather as com- 
batants than as captains. According to Livy, the dethroned 
king Tarquin fought on the side of the Latins, and was personally 
engaged with Postumius, the Roman dictator, by whom he was 
wounded. Dionysius('**^) censures Licinius Macer and Gellius 

(97) Dion. Hal. vi. 1. .11 uperti remarks on this ac^count: * Fortasse hoc 

fignieutum cst hoiniuis Gra'culi Romanis adnlaturi.’ It seems however 
extremely improbable that any of the events which Dionysius relates were 
invcnted'by him. In assi^niii^ causes, reasons, motives, and connexion, in 
dramatizing facts, and in fabricating speeches, he doubtless exercised an 
unlimited discretion. Dr. Schmitz, art. Dionysius, in Dr. Smith’s Diet, 
of Aric. Jliogr., remarks that ‘it is a groundless assertion, which some 
critics have made, that Dionysius invented facts, and thus introduced 
direct forgeries into history.’ See above, vol. i. p. 2 1»5, n. 4. 

(98) Nibby, Analisi, vol. iii. p. 9, places lake Regillus at a dried crater 
called Pantano Secco, four, miles from Frascati. This however is a mere 
conjecture. Postumius the di<*ta(or is described by r)ionysiu8 as making a 
long harangue to his soldiers, wJiich occupies four chapters ; vi. 6 — 9. 

(99) On the personal conflicts of the generals at Regillus, see Niebuhr, 
Hist. vol. i. p. 557. 

(100) Tarquinius Suporbus, quamquam jam opiate et virihus eratgravior, 
equum infestus admisit; Livy, ii. 19. 

(101) vi. 11. Ho desiguatt'S them as obdiv i^tjraieortc ovre riZv ci’icoraiv 
ovre Tuiv Svvaribv. In c. 4, Dionysius mentions that some writers make Oct. 
Mamilhis, not the son-inJaw of Tarquin, but the son of his son-in-law ; 
that is, his grandson. Mamiliiia is represented as the son-in-law of Tarquin 
both by Dionysius and Livy : see Dion. Hal. iv. 45 ; Livy i. 49 ; as well as 
by Victor, de Vir. 111. c. 10 ; anditdocs not appear what chronological diffi- 
culty could have suggested the expedient or placing him a generation 
lower. The husband of the daughter of Tarquin IT. might well bo present 
at the battle of RegiUus, about the fifteenth year of the Republic. 
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for giving the same account ; he points out the improbability of 
a man aged ninety years taking part in such a conflict ; and 
substitutes Sextus and Titus, his two sons. Livy says nothing 
of Titus on this occasion : Sextus, according to his account, had 
been already killed at Gabii, at the time of his father's dethrone- 
ment. Mamilius, the Latin general, and Titus .^butius, the 
Homan master of the horse, challenge one another to personal 
combat, and are both wounded. Mamilius is at last killed by 
T. Herminius, the Homan lieutenant, who is himself mortally 
wounded while he is spoiling the dead body. Marcus V.alerius, 
the brother of Publicola, likewise falls in the battle : the dictator 
alone, of the chiefs on either side, escapes unhurt(’"®) Titus 
Tarquin is described by Dionysius as wounded early in the 
battle ; while Sextus, when he sees that the Homans are vic- 
torious, seeks death amidst the ranks of the enemy. From this 
great defeat, the Latins, according to the same historian, only 
carried away 10,000 men out of 40,000 infantry and 3000 
cavalry. 

At this battle, two youthful horsemen, larger and more beau- 
tiful than mort-J men, were seen by Postumins, leading on the 
Homan cavalry, and driving the Latins before their spears. Two 

( 102 ) i. 60. 

( 103 ) Ergoetiam prcrlium'aliciuantoniiam cetera grnvius atque atrocius 
fait. Non enim duces ad rcgeiidam moao consilio rem adfuere, sed siiia- 
met ipsis corporibus diraicantea, miscucro certaraina ; ncc ciuisouam pro- 
ccrum fermo hac aut illft ox acio sine vulnero, prater dictatorcjulloniamim, 
excessit ; Livy, ii. 19. 

( 104 ) See Dion. Hal. 'kd. 2 — 12 ; Livy, ii. 19-20. DifTorent circum- 

stances vrith respect to this battle, and a different master of the horse, arc 
mentioned by Elorus, i. 11 : Apud llcgilH lacum dimicatur din niarte vario, 
donee Postumius ij)sc dictator signiim in hostes jacnlatus cst el in- 

signe eommentum), ut inde petcrctur ciirsu. Cossus oquitum magistcr ox- 
uere frenos imperavit {et lioc novum), «nio ocrius incurrerent. This battle 
therefore furnishes Elorus witli two military origins. Eroiitinus. Strateg. 
ii. 8 , § 1 , probably with equal truth, attributes the origin of the custom of 
throwing a standard into the enemy’s ranks, in order to be recovered, to 
Servins Tullius, in a battle witli tlie Sabines. See Livy, iii. 70, for an early 
mention of the same practice. The circumstance of taking off the horses’ 
bridles in this battle is also given by Victor, do Vir. Illnstr. c. 16. Plu- 
tarch. Cor. 3, states that Coriolanus first served in this battle ; and tliat ho 
distinguished hiinsolf by saving the life of abounded lioman, for which he 
received from tlio dictator a chaplet of oak. This is borrowoil from the 
speech of Coriolanus to the Boman ambassadors, in Dion. Hal. viii. 29. 
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horsemen, of similar appearance, brought tidiuga of the victory 
to Borne, and dismounted at the spring near the temple of 
Vesta, where they washed themselves after the fatigue of the 
day: they then disappeared, and could be nowhere fot||||k On 
receiving next day the despatches of the dictator, mtti the 
account of the battle, the authorities in tho city perceived that 
the horsemen who had appeared to Postumius, and those who 
had been seen in Borne were both the visible forms of the 
Dioscuri. ‘ Of this miraculous apparition of the divine brothers 
in Borne, there are (says Dionysius) many evidences. These are 
the temple of the Dioscuri, which was built by the city in the 
forum, the place where the gods were seen ; the fountain near it, 
held sacred to them, and still called by thdir name ; and costly 
sacrifices, which the people annually celebrate, by the agency of 
the principal knights, on the ides of Quiutilis, the anniversary of 
the victory. Besides these, there is after the sacrifice the procession 
of all those who receive a horse from the public, arranged in tribes 
and centuries, riding in military array, as if they were returning 
from battle, crowned with olive branches, and habited in purple 
trabesc. Starting from a temple of Mars outside the city, they 
pass through tho forum, in front of the temple of the Dioscuri, 
sometimes to tho number of .5000, wearing the badges of honour 
received from the generals in battle ; tl>^y form a splendid sight, 
and one worthy of the greatness of the Boman empire. Such 
are the things said and done by the Bomans, in relation to the 
alleged appearance of tho Dioscuri ; and hence we ijiay learn 
how tho men of that time were beloved by the gods, with many 
other things of importance.'(*^°®) 

(iO!j) vi. 13. Tlie appcaraiico of Castor and Pollux at the battle la men- 
tioned by* Cic. Nat. Deor. ii. 2: in nostrA. acio Castor et Pollux ex equis 
puguare viai aunt ; and tlieir appearance both at tlie battle and at Home, in 
^ac. Disp. i, 12. Plutarch, Coriol. 3, mentions both appearances, as well 
as the temple and fountain, and he states that the ides of July (Quintilis) 
are, for this reason, sacred to tlio Dioscuri. Florus, i. 11, says that Castor 
and Pollu.x appeared on white horses at the battle, and that the dictator 
vowed them a temple. Victor, de Vir. JU. c. 16, attempts to soften Ibo 
marvel by saying that the dictator having seen two young men on white 
horses at the battle, and not being able to find them, in order to confer 
military honours on them, assumed uiem to be Castor and Pollux, and built 
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§ 12 On the morrow of the battle, a Volscian army arrives 
to assist the Latins, and the general attempts to deceive Postu- 
inius ; but the latter detects the stratagem, and the Volscians 
withd3g|j||fe(^®®) Shortly afterwards, envoys from the Latin cities 
come to Home, protesting that the Latins had been misled by 
selfish demagogues, and supplicating, in the most earnest and 
humble manner, that they may be received as allies and sub- 
jects of the Romans. Hereupon a debate takes place in the 
Senate : Larcius advises a simple renewal of the treaty with tlie 
Latins, as it existed before the war. Scrvius Sulpicius recom- 
mends the confiscation of half their territory, and its occu- 
pation by Roman colonists : a still severer course is counselled 
by Sp. Cassius : he wishes that their towns should be razed to 
the ground, and tliat the population should be treated like that 
of Alba.(^^’^) The Senate decide in favour of the proposition of 

them a temple. Frontimis, Strat. i. 11, § 8, goes one ste]) farther — for he 
describes it as a piotis fraud of Posiumius. ‘A. Posluniiua pradio, quo eiim 
Latiiiis eoidlixit, oblata specie duorum in equis juvcnuni, animos suoruni 
erexit, l^olluoem et Caaiorrm ailesse dierns, ac sic pra'linm restituit.* The 
victory of the Homans at the battle of Tlcgillns is attributed to the assist - 
anee of Castor and Pollux, by A"al. Max. i. 8, § 1. Compare Ovid, Fast, 
i. 707 ; Minue. Felix, e. 7 ; Latinus Paeatiis, in I’aneg. e. 

l^lutareh, -^mil. Paul. 25, adds another marvel belonging to this 
legend; namely, that when the divine brothers announced tlie news t>f 
the victor}'', they lai<l tlieir liands on the heard of one man who appeared to 
doubt the report, and, in coi^irniation of its truth, changed its eoJoiir frtnii 
black to red : whence he reeeived the name of Ahevoharhus. This story is 
intended to account for the name of the important family of the Alicnoharbi, 
to which the Emperor JNero belonged. Snef. Ner. i. tells tlie story, but in 
general terms, and w ithout referring it to the battle of liegillus. It may bo 
t»bserved that Castor and Pollux are supposed to appear at Home before 
there w as time for a mortal horsemali to bring the new s of the victory from 
the field of battle. Concerning the temjdc of tlu‘ Dioscuri, which w as called 
the temple of Castor, see Becker, voL i. j>. 222, 298. Livy, wdio dislikes 
supernatural incidents, makes no mention of the appearance of the divine 
brothers, and merely says that the dictator vow ed a temple to Castor, ii. 20, 
the dedication of wfiieli he mentions in a subsequent year; c. 42. A joke 
of M. Bibulus, the colleague of Julius CVsar in the edileship, refers to this 
tenqile. He said tliat Jiis case resembled that of Pollux ; for that as the 
temple of the tw'o divine brotliers was called only the temple of Castor, so 
the edileship, at thiur joint expense, w as called the edileship of Ca*sar ; Suet. 
Csesar, 10 ; Dio Cass, xxxvii. 8. 

(io6) Dion. Hal. vi. 14-17. Livy, ii. 22, mentions the intention of the 
Volscians to send succours to the Latins, and of the haste of the dictator to 
engage with the Latins before the Volscian army could arrive. 

{107) Concerning the treatment of Alba, see above, c. xi. § 16. 
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Larcius, making certain conditions with respect to the release of 
prisoners, the restoration of fugitives, and the expulsion of the 
Tarquinian exiles, Tarquin himself, being excluded from the 
neighbouring states, flies to Cumae, where he obtains an asylum 
from Aristodemus Malacus, and in a short time dies there at an 
advanced age. After his death nothing more is heard of the 
attempts of the Tarquinian family to recover the throne of 
Rome. Those later events are given according to the narrative 
of Dionysius. Livy says nothing of the Latin embas.sy; and 
he separates the death of Tarquin from the battle of Regillus by 
four years, according to the account which he follows, and 
by one year according to the other account. The battle of 
Regillus is placed by Dionysius in the consulship of Postumius 
and yirgiuius, 496 B.C., whereas it is placed by Livy three years 
earlier, in the consulship of A^butius and Veturius, 499 B.C. 
Livy however mentions that according to some of his authorities, 
the battle fell in the consulship of Postumius and Virginius : 
adding that Postumius abdicated his consulship and was made 
dictator, because the fidelity of his colleague was susj^ected ; by 
which i.s probably meant that he was supposed to -be a partisan 
of the Tanjuins.(‘'*’) A different reason for the appointment of 
Postumius is assigned by Dionysius, and no suspicion is cast by 
him upon the loyalty of Virginius.(***) • 

§ J 3 The entire narrative of the first period of the consular 
government, during the contest with the exilerl party, down to 
the death of Tarquin, is so destitute of external attestation, and 
presents so many internal difficulties of incoherence and impro- 

(108) Dion. Hal. vi. lS-21. In vii. 2, he mentions the Roman exiles at 

Cuniaj who e8cai>etl with king TaniuLn, ik ri)c rtXterai'ac ti^xne. This 
TtXturaia i® Ih** battle of Regillus. 

(109) dicero appears, like Livy, to conceive Tarquin as passing some 
time in exile at Cumte. ‘la quum reslitui in regnum nec Vcientium nec 
Latinorum armis jiotuiaaet, Onmas contulisao so dieitur, inque elL urbe senio 
ct wgritudinc ease confectus Tusc. Qua'st. ii. 12 . 

(no) Hoe demum anno ad Regillum lacum pugnatuin, apud quosdam 
invenio ; A. Postnminra, quia collcga dubito fidei fuerit, so cousulatu abdi- 
casse: dictatorem iude factum; Livy, ii. 21. 

(in) Dion. Hal. vi. 2, says that all were of opinion that an irrespon- 
sible cliief was required by tne omorgenoy. 

VOK II. 
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bability, that it is scarcely possible to select any portion of it as 
worthy of credit. 

No event in Homan history was more celebrated than the 
execution of tho sons of Brutus by their father.(“®) It was 
doubtless believed at an early time, and was quite consistent 
with tho stern enforcement of legal justice, regardless of private 
feelings, which distinguished the early Romans. Such an 
event could not fail to make a deep impres.sion upon the cont<nn- 
porary generation, and was liktdy to live long in the popular 
momoiy. But on wliat authority it was recorded by the first 
Romnn chroniclers, we cannot now discover. 

The popular distrust of Collatinus, merely on account of his 
bearing tho name of Tarquin, .seems absurd ; particularly as tho 
outrage upon his wife anti its tragic ending, which were th<) 
apparent motives of his electitm to the consulate, wore suflBcient 
to prtwent him from inclining to the Tarquinian cause. Tho 
reason a.s.signed by Dionysius does not .sujq)!}’^ any satisfactory 
explanation, and seems moreover an e.x2jedient of his own. The 
di.strust of V'alerius is not much more intelligible — Livy attri- 
butes it partly to the fickleness of the pcoplo.(^'‘) Altogether, 
the existence of a Tarquinian party at Rome, and in exile, is 
irreconcilable with the received account of Tarquin, whose ride 
is de.scribe<l as e<{ually hato<l by rich and poor, by jiatricians and 
plebeians. 

The minute detaiLs which accortqiany the narrative of Diony- 
sius for the first year of the Rejiublic could not have been de- 
rived either from contemporary records or from oral tradition ; 
and whether due to him or to some previous writer, show that 


(lT2) *P«j>/4rtTo£ yap ov roatwrov tpyov otovrat 'PmpvXov yfvktrOai ri/c ‘rroXfMQ 
rr)v ’tPnvmVf oaov Hpovrov r»]v KTitriv rij(; TroXirriag Kai Kardarurrii/ ; Pint. 
Public, n. Plutarch describes llie lietors stretching tho sons of Bnitus on. 
the ground (tTri rot»<)a0oc) in order to behead them ; which, it seems, was 
the Jioman mode of decapitation. 

(113) Com])aro the remarks of Dionysius, in viii. 79 , with reference to 
the ease of Cassius. 

(i 14) Consul! deinde, qui superfuerat, vf sunt mufahtlcs vulffi tmhni, ex 
favore non invidia modo, sed suspieio etiam cum atroci crimine orta; Livy, 
ii. 7 . 

( 115 ) See Dion. Hal. iv. 41-4; Livy, i. 49. 
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invention lias been actively em|)loyed in this part of the history. 
The commencement of the Republic likewise formed an era to 
which the ‘origins of various institutions were assigned. Valerius 
Antias reported that the first secular games were instituted by 
Valerius Publicola, after the expulsion of the kings and 
the same date is given to the assumption of seven jugera as the 
measure of land for a plebeian. 7) Tlie variations in the ac- 
counts of the regulations respecting the fasces likewise jirove 
that they were traced at random to the first consuls, as other 
ancient institutions were attributed to the kings.(’'“) The ac- 
coiints of the Valerian laws are not clear or consistent 
though Niebuhr considers them beyond a doubt.(^^“) 

According to the received history, P. Valerius is substituted 
for Collatinus, and therefore is for a time the colleague of 
Rrutus ; but Brutus is succeeded by Sp. Lucretius, who lives 
only a few days, and Lucretius is succeeded by Horatius.('-’‘ ; 
Iloratius tlicJ’efore is never tlie colleague of Brutus, though thi'y 
were botli consuls in the first yeai*. Polybius however speaks of 
the first treaty with Carthage as having been made in the time 
of tins first consuls, L. Junius Brutus and M.»Horatius, by 
whom the temple of the Capitoliue Jupiter was consocratc<l.(' 
He docs not indeed give the names of the consuls as if they 
were a part of the inscription ; but frym wh.atever source he 
took them, they imply a different account of the first consulship 
from that followed by our historians. The detlication of the 
Capitolino temple was, according to Livy and Plutarch, per- 
formed by Horatius alone, after the death of Brutus, .and without 
his colleague Valerius.(*"‘) Dionysius and Tacitus place it tuo 

(116) Ap. Censorin, do D. N. o. 17 ; Krause, p. 27i>. 

(117) Ha;o autoni nienmira [sopteni jii^era] ]>lobi post exactos 
assignata est; Plin. N. U. xviii. A division of public land among tlio 
poor in the first consulship is ineiitionod by Dion. 11^1. v. 13. 

(118) Above, 2, 12. (119) Above, n, 41. 

(120) Loct. vol. i. p. 114. 

(i 2 t) Dio Cass. xlvi. 49, remarks that both Brutus and Colhitinus died 
during thi‘ir year ot office. 

(122) iii. 22. (123) Livy, ii. 8; vii. 3; Plut. Piibl. 14 . 
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years later, in the consulship of Valerius and Horatius : so 

that neither of these accounts agrees with the statement of Poly- 
bius. The battle of Arsia, with its single combat of Brutus and 
Aruns Tarquin, in which both are killed, its divine voice issuing 
from the wood, and the nearly balanced numbers of the dead, 
with the majority of one on the Etruscan side, to indicate defeat, 
cannot be considered as standing on any strong ground of internal 
evidence ; and the account of the institution of the quoestors is 
marked with that indistinct and iluctuating character which 
belongs to the accounts of the origins of the other ancient magis- 
tracio&(^-'') 

The war with Porsena, in the form in which it is delivered to 
us, is not only replete with marvellous events (such as the defence 
of the bridge by Cochis, and his subsequent escape, the adven- 
ture of Mucius Scajvola, and the Hight of Clcelia and the other 
virgins); but it has also the addition.'il suspicious circumstance 
that several of the inci«Icnts in it appear to be monumental or 
topographical legends. Thus statues of Codes and Clcelia were 
preserved at Rome; the latter was an equestrian statue, and the 
stories of Porsena having given her a richly Jcapai-isoued war- 
horse, and of her having swum on honseback across the Tiber, 
were doubtless intended to account for this fact.('**) A path 
of Codes, leading to the Sublician bridge, was shown in the 
Augustan ago.('“') There was likewise at Rome a statue of Por- 
sena himself, near tbe senate-house, in a simple and antique style 
of work.(^-'‘’) The Mucia jmxta, near the Tiber, were referred to 
C. Mucius, and his name Sccevola, or left-handed, was explained 

( 134 ) T)ion. Hal. v. 35. Tacit. Hist. in. 72, says: ‘Ihilsis rogibus, 
Horatius Pulvillus, iterum consul, dcdicavit.’ « 

(125) Above, p. 13. 

(126) Above, p. 19, n. 66. 

(127) Coclitis abscisBos testatur semita pontes. 

Prop. iv. 11, 63. 

This verse of Projiertius contains a simple cxpr«!ssion of the popular 
idea that a name, or a legendary story connected with a place, is a proof of 
the fact which it professes to record, 

(128) Pint. Publ. 19. 
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by the loss of his right hand in the fire.(’-®) The feat of Codes 
becomes lass marvellous in the version of Polybius, who describes 
him as losing his life in the defence of the bridge, instead of 
swimming safely across the Tiber, in the midst of a storm of 
javelma.(^^®) But whether Polybius had, at the time when ho 
wrote, access to some more authentic version of this war, or 
whether he extracted the marvellous portion, and reduced it to 
the ordinary standard of probability, by an arbitrary rationalizing 
process, we have no means of deciding. The symbolical sale of 
the goods of Porsena doubtless took its origin in some historical 
fact ; but how it was connected with the war of Porsena, the 
historians of the Augustan age could not dearly explain, 
Another marvellous story associated with this war, is the prodigy 
of the clay chariot swcHing in the fire at Veil ; which is mani- 
festly a legend of the Capitolino templc.('‘'“) 

Accordiiig to the received accounts of this war, Porsena 
undertakes it in order to restore Tarcpiin to the throne from 
which the Romans had expelled hini;(^‘^^) and he abandons it, 
from the fear of assassination, which had been ins2>h'ed into him 

(129) ‘ Lcj sumom de Scjvvola, qui (lislinf^uoit uiio l)ranrlic ch' la famillc 
Mucin, aura i3U doiincr lieu d’liiveiiter iiue circonstancc, qui pouvoit fairo 
croire, qu’clle dcsoendoit de cct ancien JMiicius. On iij^noruit roriy:inc deco 
surnom Beaufort Dias. p. 257. Niebuhr apjH jra to su^gi»st seriously tliat 
tlio loss of his right hand prevented Mucius from being cojisul ; vol. i. p. 545. 

(130) Polybius &ay's that he throw liimself into the river witli his arms, 
and was drou nod. Ho docs not name the war in which llie ox^doit was 
pcrformc‘d; vi. 56. Niebuhr censures the ‘stupidity' of Dionysius for re- 
presenting Codes as lamed for life by the wound of a javdiu in his thigh, 
and ho praises Livy for keeping dear of such ‘ w'rctched absurdities Hist, 
vol. i. n. 1204. Hut tlie lameness of Codes was mentioned by other writers : 
it was used as a means of accounting for the erection of his statue in tlio 
temple of Vulcan, the lame god : and a saying of his on the subject Avas re- 
peated. See above, p. 14, 11. 40. 

(131) Niebuhr has another conjectural explanation of tKis custom, dif- 
ferent from that given by the ancient writers ; Hist. vol. i. p. 650. 

(132) Above, p. 16. 

(133) Accordinfr to Dion. Hal. v. 21, Porsena promised Tnrquin cither 
to restore him to his throne, or to recover his property. Livy says that the 
Tarqiiins imidorcd Porsima to rejilace the head of their family on his throne. 

‘ Porsena turn regem esse Boma?, turn Etniscsc gentis rcgein, amplum Tuseis 
ratus, Bomam infesto exercitu venit ii. 9. Similar statements are made 
by Florus, i. 10 ; Kutrop. i. 11 ; Victor de Vir. 111. e. 11 ; Pint. Publ. 16. 
Virgil likew ise retiresents the restoration of Tarquinas the object of Por- 
seua’s attack on Bomo : — 
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by the hardihood of Miicius, and his threat of the imaginary 
band of throe hundred conspirators. There are however some 
acts of romantic generosity on both sides : Valerius returns the 
hostages, who had escaped from their guards — but Porsena, on 
the other liand, is indignant at the treachery of the Tarqiiins in 
trying to intercept them — an<l he likewise admires the heroism 
of Clcelia ; returns the hostages, and finally gives to the Romans 
the territory Avhich they had won from the Veieiites and had 
restored to tlieiii. Altogether the facility with which Porsena 
dt?sists from the siege, abandons the cause of the Tarquins, and 
grants advantageous terms to the Romans, are unexplained in the 
K ceived account, by grounds which savour of reality, and which 
resemble such as occur in authentic contemporary liistory re- 
counted by eye and oar witnesses. • Henee also insulated 
notices respecting this war, which h‘ad to a totally different 
view of its termination, are the more deserving of atten- 
tion. Tacitus speaks of Rome as having been suiTendored 
to Porsena, and taken by the Gauls and it has been sup- 

NociMioii Tarqtiinium c^jectiim Porsena jiib^hat \ 

Arcipfiv, iii^eiitique urbeiii ohsidione ])reiii(*bai : 
yl^jicndaj in fbrruiii ])ro libertnto ruebant. — vEii. viii. 610-8. 
Orosius, in <lio followiii^^ passaji^e, faitlifully reproduces the meaning of the 
earlier \^riters: 'Porsena rex Etruseoruni, gravissinius regii noniinis siilfra- 
gator, Tarquinium manu iCgereus, tribus eontiniiis aniiis trepidani urbeni 
terruit, eonclusil, ol3sedit ; ct nisi hoslem vel Mucins const anti ureiuhe ina- 
nus patientia, vcl virgo Cltelia admirabili transineali (luininis aiidacia per- 
inovissent, profecto Jloinani eompulsi fuissent perpeti, fnit eaplivitatem, 
lioste iijsistcnte siiperati, aiit servituteni, reeepto regc siibjeeti;’ ii. 5. 

Cicero, Tiise. Quajst. iii. 12, wlio spealis ot the inabiiity of the I'eicnfes 
and Ijtfdns to restore Tanpiiri, appears, as Niebuhr, vol.i. p. 541, remarks, 
to consider the war of l*orsena as a war of eoucniest, and not as intended to'* 
reinstate the banished king on his throne. It is liowever possible that 
Cicero nmy have* made the omission from inadvertence, or he may have con- 
founded Vtdi a/ul Clusiurn, 

(^34) The note of Serviua, on ASn. xi. 134, contains a story of friendly 
intercourse between the Romans and Etruscans during tlie war ofl^otscna : 

‘ Apud majorcs niagna crat eura fidei, adeo ut induciis factis colloqui sojiii 
cssent duces populi Romani cum hoatium ducibus, sunimrique severitate 
viudicatum, si injiiriam se passes quererenlur : denique obscssft urbe aTar- 
quinio, inter Porsennam et Romanos factis induciis, (;um ludi circenses in 
urbe celebrarentur, ingri‘ssi hostium duces curuli certaniino contenderont, 
et*victorea coronarentur.* 

Hist. iii. 72. The explanation of the word 'poluissent in this pas- 
sage, given by Niebuhr, vol. i, n. 1213, is doubtless correct, Tacitus vio- 
lates a canon of style, laid down by AriatoUe, Rliot. iii, 5, § 7. 
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posed that a trace of this surrender is to be found in the gift of 
an ivory throne, and other badges of royalty, -which the Roman 
Senate, according to Dionysius, sent to Porsena, after his de- 
parture from Rf>me, but which this historian conceives as a 
purely complimentary donation. Pliny moreover speaks of 
having read the treaty granted by Porsena to the Roman people, 
after the expulsion of the kings ; which contained a prohibition 
of the use of iron otherwise than in agi'iculture.(^*^) If the 
treaty with Carthage made in the first year of the Republic was 
extant in the time of Polybius, there is no reason why a treaty 
with Porsena should not have beeii 2>reserved to the time of 
Pliny. Assuming therefore the copy which Pliny read to have 
been authentic, the prohibition which he reported implies that 
the Romans had been disanued by their cojupieror, and that their 
condition was one of political dependence and heli)les.sness. 

Nothing can show in a more striking manner the unsatis- 
factory state of our information respecting the early history of 
the Republic, than that our knowledge of a treaty, which places 
the war of Porsena in a light wholly different from that in which 
it is presented by all the historians, should be derived exclusively 
from a single casual allusion in the Natural History of Pliny. 
What authorities re.spectiug the war of Ponsena Tacitus could have 
followecl, and whether he meant the ‘siuirender’ of the city to Por- 


V. 35. Sco 13ca\ifort, p. 241; Niebulir, Hist. vol. i. p. 518. Livy, 
X. 10, represents tlie Samnites, iii 290 B.C., as reminding the Ktruseaus of 
their foriuor siieccsses against the Ilotiiaas : ‘JN'ihil abesse, si sit animus 
ICtriiscis, qui Porsoute quondam majoribusque eorum luerit, quin llomanos, 
oiuni agro cis Tiberiia pulsos, diiuicaro pro salute suc'i, non de intoleraudo 
Italae regno, eogaut.’ 

( 137 ) In ftedere quoil exjiulsis regibiis populo lloniano dedit Porsenna, 
nominatiin coiiqireheiisum inveiiimus, no ferronisi in agriculture uterentur; 
N. 11. xxxiv. 39. Couoeriiiiig a similar hiiniiliatLon of the people of Israel 
by the llulistiiies, stje 1 Samuel, xiii. 19 — 22, cited by Dr, Arnold. Nie-. 
buhr, ib. p. 618, says that the state of Home at this time would be described 
by the words ‘ Anna adeinpta, obsidesque iuiperaii/ if the historian were 
speaking of a town which had submitted in the same manner to the Homans. 

^ ( 138 ) Heaufortsays of this treaty: ‘Pliiie appuye ce quil dit, d’une 
piece authentique qu'il a lue et examinee lui-meim?. On ne pout donner do 
garunt plus siir, et 011 ne pout avoc raison revoquer eu doiite un fait appuye 
sur line pareille preiivc Diss. p. 21 k Niebuhr’s remark is : ‘Pliny saw 
the trecd.y, but ^ hens is uncertain ; a tablet probably did not exist, but he 
may liave found it in Ktruacan books;’ Lect. vol. i. j). 118. 
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sena to be interpreted literally, it is difficult to decide. Beaufort 
thinks that Tacitus would not have affirmed such a fact without 

c 

good authority ; and conjectures that the ground upon which he 
relied was the treaty cited by Pliny. It is possible th.'it 
Rome may hove surrendered to Porsena, and that it may have 
been compelled to submit to the hard condition of disarming its 
population, and using iron only for agriculture. But if these 
events happened, their connexion with the series of facts delivered 
to us as the history of the time is undistinguishable. Ponsena 
is descrilied as instigated to the war against Rome by I’arquin, 
and as attack ing the Romans in onler to compel them to replace 
Tai'quiu on his throne. If he reduced the Romans to submission, 
why did he not restore Tarquin ? To this question no sati.s- 
factory answer can be given ; for conjectures as to possible 
reasons why he might have changed his mind, do not remove 
the difficulty. ('■*") Besides, if the Romans had been brought so 


.(139) ‘Tncitc eat uu auteur trop ludieioux et trop exact, pour qu’on 

f uisse rroiro f|u’il ait avanco un fait de oette naturo t^aiis dt* hous ^araiis. 

I lie lui avail sans doiite dotmo place dans son liisioire, fju*apn\s s’etro 
liien eonvainen lie la verito. Peut-etre cHoit-ce (pieKpio piece orifrinale» 
qui jus(jii’ii son temps dtoit demeurce imHovelio dans la poussierc, on il 
ayoit pnise la eonnoissance d’un fait, qni avoit etc i^^nore par tons lea 
historiens qni Tavoient pre(*ede. Co qni coTifiriiH* <‘otte eonjectnre, 
e’est nn traitc quo Pline cite, on nons trouvons de quoi appuyer ce quo 
dit Tacite. . . . CVat kpparemment dans ce traito qne Tiicile s’etoit 

instruit de la verile, et <[u’oiitre la condition inseree, (jui desarine lea 
liomains, il y avoit d’autres articles, par ]' sqm»ls on voyoit elaircnieiit quo 
ce roi avail pris la ville/ Dissertation, p.^2;3U. 

(140) The objection adverted to in the te.\t is stated, aud answered liy 
Beaufort: ‘ Maia, iiouiToit-on dire, si Porsenna obli^ea les lioiuaina de ae 
rendre a lui, et se vit cn ctat de leur ilonner la loi, d’ou vieiil ne retablit- 
il pas Tanjuin sur le trone ? Car tons les historiens convieniient que ce 
fut la lo seul motif qni hii fit prendre les annes centre les Jtomains. Il 
n’est pas fort ditlic.il<' dc repondre ;i oett-e objection. Le pretexte, qne 
Porsenna prit pour fairo la ^lerre aux Homains, fut en eftet Ic retablisse- 
ment de Tarquin, et e'en dtait im fort sjieeieiix, que dc prendre eft main la 
cause d’un roi allie, qui se vo^ait depouilld de son royaiiine. Mais on 
connnit assez la coutume des princes de eolorer lours dossoins dc S(*mbla- 
bles ]>retcxte8, et deles faire servir ?i ravanceinent do lours propres aflJiin s. 
l*cf(i-etre Porsenna se voyant maitro du sort des Ttomains, aima-t-il niieux 
en faire ses sujets, et firer lui rneiiie avaiitajife de cotte guerre, cpie dc les 
reraettro sous la domination de Tarquin. Peut-ctre aussi quo voyant la 
grande aversion qu’ils temoignaient h subir un joiig, qu’ils vtmaieiit de 
seeouer, il craignit de revolter une nation imturellement ferocc*, (‘t do la 
rendre intraitable, s’il paraissait trop fermo la-dessus. J^eut-clre enjin. 
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low by Porsena, as to give tip their arms, why did not the Latins, 
lately they subjects, and shortly afterwards their mortal enemies, 
crush them in their weakness, and give them their deathblow ? 
Why did not other neighbouring nations, with which they had 
been at war, why did not the Veientes, or the Sabines, or the 
Volscians, fall upon them at a moment when they were defence- 
less and undefended ? In the first year of the Republic, the 
Romans, as we loam from the treaty with Carthage^, were the 
masters of many of the Latin cities, and the latter were their 
subject allies. Is there anything in the relations of a para- 
mount state and its dependent cities in antiquity, which would 
load us to expect forbearance, when such an oi)portunity pre- 
sented itself? No trace of any serious blow inflicted upon 
Rome can bo found in the history of the years immediately suc- 
ceeding the expedition of Porsena. She defeats the Sabines, 
takes some towns, and in a few years defeats the whole Latin 
confederacy, at the battle of Rogillus. If the entire Roman 
nation had been disarmed by a foreign enemy in the second or 
third year of the Republic, it is impossible that the progress of 
the Roman power, and the success of the Roman arms, could 
have been, as they .arc <le.scribed to us, in the twelve years fol- 
lowing ; n.specially as Rome must be conceived as having fallen 
from a lofty height of power, and as obuoxious to the vindictive 
feelings which .are insj)ir'ed by the exercise of an imperial rule 
over subject communities. Unless we are to su2>poso, not 
only that the details and circumstances, but that the whole 
course .and tenor of the early history of the Rejmblic, 
are fictitious, the gr.adual and unchecked advance of the 
military power of Rome, and the death of T.arquin in banish- 

qiio voyanfc rcxtr^ine repugnance qne les Itomaina tcnioignaicut de se 
rcnicttrc sous un joug, dont ils connais.saieut toule la pcsautcur, ct qu’ila 
nc faisaient pas dilllcultd de so sounicUre a sa doiuination, pourvtl qu’il 
nc relablit pus cello des Tarquins, il ne ci*ut pas devoir ndgliger une coii- 
quele si avaiitagcuse, et ae niit pou eii peine de nideontenter ces princes.’ 
lliasertallon, p. 215. Niebuhr rellects upon Beaufort for limiting his 
criticism to merely negative i-esults, vol. i. n. 1216 ; but this passage, at 
least, 18 written in the spirit of conjectural hypothesis which pervades the 
chief part of Niebuhr’s work. See above, vol. i. ji. 6, n. 23. 
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nient, without having been ever restored to his throne, are facts 
deserving of credit ; and these facts are irreconcilable with the 
suppoffltion that Home was sulyugated by Porsena 

Niebuhr finds a confirmation of the reports as to the humili- 
ation of Rome by Porsena, in a comparison of the statements 
respecting the number of the tribes. Twenty- one tribes are 
mentioned by Livy in the year 495 RC., shortly after the battle 
of Regillus,(^*®) and the same number is mentioned by Dionysius 
in the year 491 The number thirty was named by some 

of the ancients for the tribe,s of Servius ;('*^) whence Niebuhr 
infers that Porsena mulcted tlic Romans of a third part of their 
territory. Livy however only mentions the four city tribes in the 
time of Servius, (* ^’’) and we do not know what he supposed the 
entire number to have been. His words imi)ly that the number 
of twenty-one for the tribes was voluntarily established in the 
year 495 RC., after the battle of Rogilhus, and without any 
reference to the war of Porseua.(“*’) Even if the number 
of twenty-one for the tribes in 495 B.C. rest.s on ci’cdiblo contem- 
porary evidence (of which we have no wamint), wo liave nothing 
to assure us rtiat the number of thirty for the tribes of Seivius 
is authentic. But the emptiness of Niebuhrs explanation is 
conclusively proved by the fact that, according to Livy, the 
number of twenty-on^ tribes remained unchanged till 387 
B.C., more than a century afterwards. Now the effects of 
Porsena’s war were, as Niebuhr himself supposes, speedily 


(141) Hist. vol. i. p. 419, 698, n. 1324; Lect. vol. i. p. 118. 

(142) Livy, ii. 21. (143) Dion. Hal. vii. 64. 

(144) See Dion. Hal. iv. 15 ; and above, vol. i. p. 487. Compare 

Becker, ii. 1. p. 167. This number is made up of four city tribes and 
twenty-six country tribes. « 

(145) i. 43. 

(146) See Becker, ii. 1, p. 108, who rejects Niebuhr’s explanation. 

(147) Livy says that in this year, three years after the burning of the 
city, four tribes of new citizens w ere added: ‘ereque vigiuti quinquo tribuum 
numcrum explevere vi. 6. Niebuhr supposes that the district of Srpiem 
ptiffi, which IS stated to have been volunUtrily restored by Borsena to tlio 
Homans, (above, p. 21,) was only in fact recovered by them at the con- 
clusion of the forty years' truce with the Veientes, in 474 n.c. Hist, 
vol. ii. p. 2UG. 
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obliterated ; and it is reasonable to suppose that if the number 
of tribes \yas diminished on acccount of the loss of territory, tho 
number would have been increased to its former complement as 
soon as the territory was recovered. 

The wax of Porsena, though its details are variously reported 
by Dionysius, Livy, and the other historians, is uniformly de- 
scribed by them as terminating in a manner advantageous and 
honourable to Rome. There is every reason for believing that 
this account was derived from Fabius Pictor and the other early 
historians : out of what materials their narrative was constructed, 
we have no means of determining ; but it probably stood on as 
firm a basis as the otlier accounts of the early period of the Re- 
public. It seems unlikely that Tacitus (who cannot be supposed 
to have made any special researches into the primitive history) 
should have had access to information respecting the war of Por- 
sena, which was unknown to Dionysius and Livy.(^‘‘^) If the 
treaty cited by Pliny was an authentic monument, and if its 


(148) Plutarcli, in liis Qurcstioncs lloTnaiur, c. 18, proposes the <pios- 

tion : • Wliy did many of the wealthy Konians pay a tithe 4)1 their property 
lo Ilereiiles?* Of this question he advances several cunjeetural solutions, 
in an interrof^ative form. First, lie says, was it because Hercules, when 
Jje was jit Rome, sacrificed a tenth part of tho oxen of Geryoncs? (See 
above, vol. i. p. 289.) Next, he asks, was it because Hercules liberated 
the Romans froin the tithe which they hn^J X>aid to the KtruscausP 
Niebuhr, ib. p. 547, first assumes that the second solution rests on a posi- 
tive fact, and he tlieii proceeds to refer the tribute of the tenth to this 
period ; tlie llcrculea >yJio emaneipated the Homans, meaning, in this 
context, t/ieir own It seems far more probable however that 

Plutarch refers to some mythical story, like tJiat of the oxen of Goryon ; 
and with regard to the* ])roposed interpretation of JferruJrs^ it is sulllcient 
to refer to tlie sound canon, laid down by Niebuhr himself in hisLectvm a : 

‘ ft is a very dangerous thiugto seek for allegories in historical stateinenls, 
ami then to prrsiimo to derive from them historical facts;* vol. i. p. 55. 
Even however if the allegorical intci’pretation is admitted, the reference of 
the allc^gd fact to the war of Porsena is wholly gratuitous. 

(149) Niebuhr seems to assume that some ancient annals once existed, 
which tabled an account of the war with Porsena different from that 
given by Dionysius and Livy. ‘The nan*ativc (ho says, of this war) w'hich 
sim*e tlie loss of the ancient annals, has chanced to acquire the character 
of a traditional history, relates/ &c.; vol. i. p. 541. Low^er dow n how^ever 
he assumes that the annalists fabricated certain portions of the narrative.’ 
‘ To account for this, tho annalists devised certain predatory expeditions on 
the left bank ; and then, to supply the dearth of action and do honour to 
tlieir ancestors, they further invented a stratagem of the consuls, by 
which the Etruscans are draw n into a snare, and sutler considerable loss / 
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contents are correctly described to us, we can only say, that not 
only the received account of the war of Porsena, but f.he subse- 
quent course of the history, is wholly irreconcilable with its 
provisions. 

The attack of Aruns Porsena upon the Latin town of Aricia, 
and its defence by the Cumans, are closely connected with the 
history of Aristodemus Malacus, whose expedition to Aricia is 
described by Dionysius as affording the means by which he 
made himself despot of The expedition against 

Aricia is a link connecting Poj-sena\s war against Rome with 
the adv'entiires of Aristodemus : the Etruscans who escape from 
their defeat before Aricia, receive a hospitable asylum in the 


ib. p. 514 Niebuhr’s coiiccx)tioa of ‘ annals* seems to be fluctuating. 
See above, vol, i. p. 02 — 1. 

The touib (»f Pursena <leseribo<l by Varro, in Plin. N. IT. xxxvi. 10, ap- 
pears to have been a real structure, the dimensions of wliieli are greatly 
exiiggerated in V^arro’s deserixition.. See Muller’s Ktrusker, vol. ii. p. 224: 
Abeken, Mitlelitulien, x>. 211; Dennis, Cities and Cemeteries of Etmria, 
vol. ii. p. 385. Niebuhr, Hist. vol. i, p. 130, 551, Leet. vol. i. p. 115, con- 
siders tile building as purely imaginary. 

Niebuhr seems to treat the of Ponsena as historical in substaneo, 
as eontaiiiiijg a i^iicleus of fact; but as tietitious and ])oetu*al in its iiiei- 
dents and details. ‘ Thus much M’e may assert (lie sayn), tliat of tJiis war, 
down to its end, not a single incident can jiass for historical ;* Jlist. vol. i. 
p. 551. In ill's Lectures, Jie remarks: ‘Tjierc may liave lieen a historical 
Porsena, who lieeame niythh*al, like the G<»rman Siegfried, who lias been 
transferred to a x>eriod quit^diflerent from tJio true one; or, on tJie otluT 
hand, there may have been a mytliical Porsena, wJio has been introduced 
into liistorv ; but we must deny the Instorical eliaract«*r of everything that 
is related about his war, which lias an entirely x>oetical appearance;* '’'ol, i. 
p. 116. lie ncvertJicless regard.s the surrender of Home to Porsena, the 
disarming of the jieople, the delivery of liostages, and tin? reduction in tho 
number of tribes, as historh'al fael.s. In Hist. ib. p. 541, bo says that ‘ it 
is a palpable forgery in Dionysius to make Octavius Mamilius and tho 
liatins take x^irt with him [JMrsenaJ :* which assertion implies that Diony- 
sius had before him some authentic uain^ative of true facts. 

(150) Sec vii. 5-7. Dionysius savs that the siege of Aricia took place 
twenty years after the arclioiishipof Miltiades, in the 041 h Olympiad : that 
i.s to sa3^ twenty years after 524 b.c., whicli gives 604 n.c. as his* date for 
this event. According to Fischer’s tables, the consulsliix) of Valerius and 
Lucretius, under.wliicli Dionysius pla<*es tho war of Porsena, falls in 508 d.c. 
Diony'siiis describes the expedition of Aristodemus to Aricia, with great de- 
tail, as if he relied on some authentic witness. Plutarch liowever says that 
he was sent to assist the Romans against the Etruscans, wlio were at- 
tcmxiting to restore Tarquiii to tlie throne ; Do Mul. virt. vol. ii. x>. 232, ed. 
Tauchnitz. This statement occurs in a long narrative^ relating to the his- 
tory of Aristodemus, and cannot bo fairly ascribed to confusion, or error of 
memory. 
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Roman territory, on account of the friendly relations then sub- 
sisting between the Romans and Porsena.(^°^) To this event the 
name of t&e Vicus Tuaeua was referred ; which was also derived 
from the settlement of Cmles Yihenna under the kings the 
topographical legend in this, as in other instances, fluctuating 
between diflerent origins in events of remote history. 

The defeat of the Etruscans before Aricia is considered by 
Niebuhr to be a historical event and he conjectures that 
their discomfiture by the Cuman power afforded the Romans, 
though disarmed, an opportunity of throwing off their Etruscan 
yoko, and to the hostages, with Clcelia at their heatl, tlie means 
of escape.('®*) This hypothesis however is a mere guess ; it is 
inconsistent with the accounts of the war which have been pre- 
served from anticpiity, and it cannot be received as historical. 

The numerous and wide discrepancies between Dionysius and 
Livy in this part of the history have been already pointed out, 
and need not bo here enlarged upon. The Sabine war, which 
Dionysius spreads over four years, and describes with minute- 
ness, is in Livy contracted within very narrow dimensions. Both 
historians refer the arrival of Attus CLausus, the Sabine proge- 
nitor of the Claudian family, to this period.(‘“^) But the accounts 
of the origin of this distinguished stock varied ; some indeed 
traced it to a Clausus who fought agaipst j!Encas,('^®) or to a 


(x.iji) Dionysius says that llic Latin loiiKoc scut ambassadors to Home 
to ooin^ilaui that 4 he liomans had assisted the Jitruscans, 4 he enemies of 
the Aricines, not only hy fjiving a sate passage to tlieir army throuj'h the 
Homan territoiy, hut hy f'nrnishiufj lliem •wnih. sujiplies for war, and by 
Uarhourinf{ the fugit ives after tlieir defeat ; v. 61. 

( 11 J 2 ) Above, vol. i. p. 508. 

0.531 ‘ The defeat of the ‘Ktruscans before Aricia is unquestionably his- 
torical.^ The victory of tlic (hinians, -which led Aristodennis to the sove- 
reignty, was related in Greek annals Hist, ih p. 650. To those who arc 
not familiar with Niebuhr’s historical style, it may be right to remark, that 
the latter assertion is merely a hypothesis. 

(154) Hist, ib.; Lect. vol. i. p. 119. ( 155 ) Above, § 6. 

( 156 ) Eece, Sabinorum prisco de sanguine, magnum 

Agmen agens Clausus, magnique ipso agraiuis instar. 

Claudia nunc a quo diflhnditur et Iribus ct gens 
Per Latium, postiniam in partem data Homa Sabinis. 

A3n. vii. 706 — 9. 

SiliuB, viii. 412, has ‘ Therapnn'o a sanguine Clausi,’ alluding to the sup- 
posed liacedajmouian origin of the iSabiuea. Above, vol. i. ji. 435. 
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Clausus who came to Koine ut tfie suggestion of Titus Tatiiis, 
the colk'ague of Romulus ;(*”') variations which ]»rove > liat there 
was no certain knowledge on the subject. The (irst *<ivation is 
likewise referred to the Sabiue war, but the origin of it is not 
consistently narrated. 

The long and detailed account of the creation of the office of 
dictator, and the appointment to it of T. Iiarcius, appears to 
belong to a class of fictions, of which we meet with many ex- 
amples in the early Roman history, and which we may call inati- 
tvtional legemla. The whole narrative of Dionysius is plainly 
a political drama, invented to explain the very peculiar institu- 
tion of the Roman dictatorship : the officer being supreme and 
absolute, though for a limited time, the Senate being judges of 
the necessity of the appointment, and the appointment being by 
one of the consuls. The circumstance for which this narrative is 
chiefly intended to account, is the appointment of so important 
an officer by a single consul. We learn however from Li v^y that 
there was no uniform or well-authenticated report of the origin 
of the dictatorship in the early historians ; and that the causes 
which le*l to (jie creation of the office, the name of the first dic- 
tator, anti the grounds for his selection, were vuritiusly related, 
and therefore uncertain.(*®‘’) 

The office of dictutoj^ as it existed in the first three centurit's 
of the Republic, is a peculiarity of the Roman .state, and 2110- 
bably contributed greatly to reconcile' its military and aggTes.sive 
character with the maintenance of its free institntion.s. Rome, 

( 157 ) Patricia gens Claudia orla est ex Tlcgillis, oj)|)ido Sabinoruni. 
Indc Itomaiu, recens conditam, cum magna cliciitum niaiiii cuuiinigravit, 
auctore Tito Tatio, coiisorto Tluriiuli; vcl, cpiod miigis constat, AtUi Claudio, 
gentis principc. post regus cxactos sexto iere auiio, a putribus ia ])atricias 
codplata ; Suet. Tib. i. 

( 158 ) Above, p. 22. 

( 159 ) Sec Becker, ii. 2, p. 155 — GO. Becker, ib. p. 153. n., considers 
the scnatus-consultum nieutioned by Dionysius as entirely bis own fabrica- 
tion. Niebulir’s account of the nio<le of appointing the dictator ia more 
than usually conjectural, ami departs quite arbitrarily from the ancient 
testimonies, in favour of a hypothesis devised by himsolf; llist. vol. i. 
p. 666 — 9. Sec Dr. Smith’s ai*ticlc iu the Classical Museum, vol. i. p. 379 j 
and Becker, ib. p. 165, n. 34.5. 

( 160 ) See above, p. 27, n. 93. 
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by her warlike jjolicy, was perpetually exposinj^ lu'rself to serious 
reverses, to viiulictive attacks, and to formidable combinations 
of injuretr neighbours: she was frequently staking all her for- 
tunes on the cast of a single die. In order to give her the best 
chance of success at critical emergencies of this kind,(i®^) it was 
desirable that all the national forces should be collected and 
wielded by a single strong hand : without a dictator, she would 
probably have succumbed to a powerful foe in some moment of 
weakness. The danger of such an appointment consisted in the 
fear lest the dictator should convert his temporary into a per- 
petual office, should refuse to lay down his authority at the 
expiration of his appointed term, and should constitute himself 
a despot The sense of public duty, and the force of constitu- 
tional opinion, and re.spect for the laws, sufficed in Rome to save 
the Republic from this danger, until the times when the existence 
of large standing armies, and the vast acquisitions of territory, had 
disorganized the ancient system of government. The name 
dicUitor is evidently the active substantive from dicto, and alludes 
to the peremptory power of the office it was probably 


(1 6 1) Thus Appian, b.o., i. 3, says that the dictator wa.s appointed 
iiri Tois tpofitiiayrdrais xpfiais. Other passatres which assif'n tins character to 
tho dictatorship are collected by Becker, ih. p. 151. I’olybiiis, iii. 87, calls 
tlie dictator an avroKparcop aTparrjydsi making 4 ie military character of the 
office its prominent feature. Blutarch, t^imill. 18. speaking of tho 
conduct of the Romans before the Battle of tho Allia, says: Kniroi irp6rtp6v 

ys Kai TTfwc iKarrovftG liytovag fiXorro TroWdictQ f^iKTcirtopaQ 

Ka\(}vtnv, ottK (iyvoovvTfi; otror torii/ tit; iTrifTtpaXTi k-aipop 
yvMfi^ TTjioe; dwirtvOuvoif dpxijv Iv t\uvfrav euraKreit'. 

nius is described by Livy, x, 21 , as poiiLliiiir out to an assembly of tho 
people, in 29(1 n.r., the necessity of takiinj (jfTeetive nioaaiircs against a 
dangerous confederacy of Ktruscans, Samiiitcs, ITmbrians, and Gauls, and 
as declaring that if they are notx)repared to elect the best general as consul, 
he will himself instauUy name a dictator. 

(1 62 ) jC)nthe advantages of the lloman institution of a dictator, see 
Machiavel, Dist?. i. 3 i, and on the difference between tho dictatorship and 
the decemvirate, ib. 35. 


( 163 ) See Becker, ib. p. 161-2. The Greek word diKrdrtop^ being bor- 
rowed from tho Latin, and not like vtraroi for consuls, translated, makes 
SiKrdrcjfw, like tho Latin, not fiocrdrcipor, ac^eording to the Greek analogy, 
in the genitive case. The word diKrarap^vo} is used by T)io Cass, xliii. 1 , 
and the word diKraraypeia, for dActatura^ by Dion. Hal. vi, 22 . Tho 
dictator was sometimes called maffister populi^ and this title was as- 
signed to him in tho sacred books, Cic. ilep. i. 40, and other passages 
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an institution not peculiar to Rome, but common to other of 
the hardy military republics of Latium and Southern Italy.(^*^*') 
The appointment by the single consul was doubtless owing, not 
to the accidental cause mentioned by Dionysius, but to the 
military character of the office, and to the necessity of a sudden 
and uncontrolled choice for meeting an unforeseen danger. It 
is by no means improbable that the mode of appointment may 
have varied in early times : but all the accounts which liave 
descended to us descril^e tlie appointment as made by a single 
consul or consular tribune. That a dictator appointo*! for formal 
and cciremonial purposes should have abdicated as soon as 
his S2>ecial functions were performed, is nc»t extraordinary; but 
that so many dictators should have sj)ont?iueously laid down 
absolute power, even at the moment of victory, and often before 
their term of office was exj)ired, is a remarkable j)roof of the 
empire of law over the minds of tiu^ Romans, and of their fixed 
constitutional habits, even in early times.(*^''*) If the Athenians 


in Bceltfr, ib. p. lOJb Bofkor considers this to have been the orif^inal nanio 
of th<» olliee. Tiicinius Maecr bon ever eoric‘oivcd tlie oilieer to have been 
named dieiator Vrom the befi;inniri.i( ; Dion. Hal. v. 71#. 

(164) A dictator of the Latin.s was inentione(l l)y Cato, Krause, p. 100. 
Macer supposed the Romans lo have borrowed tlie name of tlie ollice from 
the Albans. TJio clcM'ted in war ])y the ma;jjist rates amou^ tJie 

Liicaiiians horc a close resemblance to the Roman dictator, both in the 
cliaracter of the office and Hie mode' of elc'ction : Strabo, vi. 2, § 13. 

(lb,-,) Concerning the dictators of this class, see Becker, ib. p. 175. 

(166) Dr. Arnold, ilist. of Rome, vol, i- p- I4*h ai>j)ears to me to bo 
mistaken in supposiii" that the dietator Avas 'liable, like tlie consuls, to be 
arraigned, the <\vpi rat 10 a of Ins office^ for any acts of tyranny AvJiicJi 

lie TJii^lit haA'e committ«'d during its eontimiance.’ Tlie power of ilie 
dictator Avas originally absolute, and not subject to ap]>eal ; and such, 
(notwitlistanding the passage of Festus, optima lex, p. 198,) it jirobably 
always reniaiiicd (see B(»ekor, ib. p. lt>6 — 7t)). Considering the shortness 
of the term of office, this irresponsibility would have been nugatory, if it 
had not been continuous. The security to the public wuis derive<l trom the 
limited duration of the office ; not from any subsequent legal reim^dy against 
the officer. Dionysius speaks of the dictator as avTOKparopi Kai arvTrfvOvptii 
XpMfifvoc iKovtri^, vii. 56. Coriohmus is indeed described by Dionysius 
as having been made frrparriyliQ ahroK^artitp of the Volscians, viii. 11, which 
corresponds to the Roman dictator. When Tiillus Aitiiis Avishes after- 
Avards to accuse Coriolaiius before a Volscian assembly, he calls upon him 
to resign his office and render an account of his generalship : iKf\hvh r 
uTroOtfAtvor avruif rr)v (t{yxvv \nyov VTTkx^iv rijc (Tr(iaTijyiaci viii. 57. Thoso 
words imply tliat the abdication of the office is a condition precedent to 
rendering an account ; but the whole narrative is i>robably fictitious. 
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had reposed sufficient confidence in any of their leading states- 
men or generals, to induce them to invest him with dictatorial 
power at periods of national danger, it is possible that they 
might have maintained their Republic, first against Lacedaemon, 
and afterwards against Philip, and that this bright luminary of 
^ Greece might thus have been jjreserved for a longer time from 
extinction. The first dictator, Larcius, is described by Dionysius 
as behaving with remarkable moderatioi'., as abstaining from all 
stretches of power, and as resigning his office before the six 
months had expired thus serving as an ideal type of the 
conduct of subsequent dictators, who lived in an age of contem- 
porary registration, and of whom authentic historical accounts 
were prosorvcid. 

The battle of the Lake Regillus, with its personal combats of 
the chieftains, and the marvellous appearance of the twin sons of 
Jupiter, resembles rather a battle in the Iliad, or in the romance*-^ 
of chivalry, than a conflict between two armies, on which great 
political interests depend. This character is well displayed in 
Mr. Macaulay's ballad on this subject, where the incident of the 
divine brethren, in particular, is introduced with great poetical 
effect. In memory of this event, the mark of a horse's foot, sup- 
posed to be that of Castor's horse, was shown, in later times, on 
the rock near Regill us. Small circular marks on the sand- 

stone, in parts of Herefordshire, arc now called the prints of 
St. Elizabeth's horse, with an explanatory legend ; and Grimm 
mentions similar geological legends of marks upon rocks.('^®) 
The belief as to the apj>eanxnce of Castor and Pollux at battles 
is doubtless of Grecian origin : thus they are said to have 
enabled the Locriaiis to conquer the Croton iats in a great 
battle, and the news of the victory reached Lacedasmon on the 
same da^(^'^*^) The story of the twin gods bringing the news of 

( 167 ) Compare the interesting remarks of Dionysius, v. 77, upon the 
constituiio»\al character of the lionian dictatorship. 

(t 68) Cic. do Nat. D. hi. 5. 

(169) Deutsche Mythologie, n. 574, ed. 1.; above, vol. i. p. 350, n. 215. 

( 170 ) See Zoiiob. ii. 17, and the note in the Gottingen edition. Another 
version of the story is given in Strabo, vi. 1 , § 10 , where Locri and Ithe- 

VOL. II. ' E 
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the victory on the same day to Rome, ami \vnsliin£>' (heir l)orses 
at the fountain of Jutiinia, was likewise told of the hat tie of 
Pydna, at which Perseus was defeated by P. yEiniliirs and 
the intelligence of the great victory of Marius over the Cimbri at 
the Cani{)us Raiidius, near Verona, is also rcj)orted t(‘ have biion 
divulged at Rome by tln^ same divine iiiformanls.(’' -) Tln'so 
two battles are as historical, and as certainly took jiloee, as tlic 
battles of Pavia, Blenheim, and Austerlitz. The eomi<*xion of 
the marvellous story of Castor and Pollux with (he battle of 
Regillus does not therefore prove that the l)attle itself is a 
fiction; the intrusion of marvellous incidents does not discredit 
the main story, where it rests upon clear contemporary evi- 
dence.(^'^) 

Livy represents Tarquinius Superbus as having fought at 
Regillus; and this, although Dionysius substitutes his sons 
Titus and Sextus for him, was doubtless the received ac- 
count. Both historians however describe him as flying to 
Cumse for refuge after the battle, and dying there, shortly after- 


gitim (and no(f Croton) arc the two cont<*n(liii^ stales, and (he news is 
carried to Olympia, not Laeeda*inon. The story is told in explanation of 
the pr«.>v^crb, dXfi(H(TTipa rioi/ hrrl and lias no claim to be (H>nsiderecl 

historical. For a story of tv\ o Messenians muiHHl (Tonippns and I'anorinus, 
who simulated the tuingods, see Pausan. iv. 27, § 1. 

( 171 ) Cie. X. D. ii. 2; Vlorns, ii. 12; Val. Max. i. S, § 1 ; Plin. N. 71. 
rii. 22 . The truea#*eount of (lie arrivalat Rome cd*<ho news of the haUle of 
Pydna, is given in Livy, xlv. 1 , and (fronif him) by Pint. -.Emil. Pauli. 21 . 

( 172 ) Florus, iii. 13 ; Plin. ib. 

( 173 ) NwJnihr says of the Hattie of Regillus ; * Tliis battle, as thrust 
into history, stands without tin* slightest result or eonnexion. Tiie viet< iry 
is complete ; yet, after several years of inaction, a federal treaty sets its 
seal to tlic perfect independence and equality of the T.ntin.s ; the vrry point 
to decide wliicli llie f)attle was foiiirht;’ Hist. voJ. i. p. 556. The battle 
of Regillus is represented bolli by Dionysius and Livy, as fought for (he 
purpose op restoring Tarfpxin to his throne, and of foreing liini J>aek upon 
the Romans. Dionysius ealls the vtar against the Latins 6 rvpavi^ticuc 
TToXf/iog — « Trnoc rorc rvpdvrovc (rvirrac iroXtpoQ ; V. 70, vi. 17, 21. One im- 
portant result of the battle is conceived to be, that this attempt is frustrated, 
and that Tarquin is driven into exile at Cumas where he dies. The Latins 
are likewise descri})ed by Dionysius as sending envoys to Romo, in order 
to beg to be restored to their condition of subjects. See above, p. 32. There 
is no difliculty in connecting the Hattie of Regillus with the received nar- 
rative ; but it cannot be reconciled with the account of the treaty with 
Forsena in Pliny. 
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wards, iiiid<T tlie protection of Aristodemus the despot. They 
only dilfer J>y one year as to the time of this event, placing it 
either in 406 or 495 B.C., about fourteen years after the ex- 
pulsion of the kings. If liowever we suppose him, according 
to the ordinary account, to have been the son of Tarquiuius 
Priscus and Tan.aquil, he would have been at least 110 years old 
at the timo of his death : an age improbable in itself and quite 
inconsistent with the received accounts of his lifo.(^"*) The 
death of Tarquin at Cuma) is considered by Niebuhr as a certain 
historical fact ; and we shall find the presence of members of 
the Tarquinian party in that city alluded to in the subsequent 
history. Even however with respect to this event, the accounts 
were not uniform ; for some histories represented him as ending 
his days with his wife at Tusculum. 

§ 14 The foregoing analysis shows that the received his- 
tory of the first fourteen years of the commonwealth has, like 
that of the regal period, a legendary character ; and that the 
details and circumstances of the events are variously narrated, 
and appear to have been derived from an uncertain and fluc- 
tuating tradition. Still it might be possible that the main facts 
should rest on authentic contemporary registration : the nucleus 
of the history might be sound, though it might be invested with 
a fictitious covering. In order to dctex'niinc how far there is 
any trace of the existence of a uniform scries of events which, 
though meagre and scanty, might have served as a sure sup- 
port to the oral traditions, wo will place in juxtaposition the 
principal occurrences, iis they are arranged under the successive 
consulships by Dionysius and Livy, from the first to the four- 
teenth year of the Republic ; — 

(174) Soo above, eh. xL. § 25, 38. In vi. 11, Dionysius says that Tarquinius 
Superbus must have been 90 years old at the battle of llegillus ; this sup- 
])(>ses him to be the ffratidnon of Tnr<iuiniuR Priscus ; but if he is assumed 
to be the son, and to have been 27 years old at his father’s death, he would 
have been born in 606 B.c., and would have been 110 years old in 496 n.c. 
Compare Dion. Hal. iv. 7. Niebuhr, Hist. vol. i. n. 1229, reckons his age 
at 120 years. 

( 175 ) Eutrop. i. 11 . Above, p. 21 , n, 70. 

E 2 
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DIONYSIUS. 

1. Unities and Collaiinus, 

Brutus procures a decree of per- 
petual banishment against the Tar- 
quins. 

Conspiracy. Execution of the sons 
of Brutus. Accusation of the other 
con spirit tors. 

Collatiiius is suspected and abdi- 
cates. Valerius succeeds. 

Battle with the Etruscans. Deaths 
of Brutus and Aruns Tarijuin. 

Suspicions of Valerius. Sp. Lucre- 
tius and M. Horatius succeed Bru- 
tus. 


2. P. Valerius and T. Lucretius. 
A census. 

Kothing memorable in this year. 


3. P. Valerius and M. ILoratius, 

War with Porsena, and peace con- 
cluded. 

Dedication of the Cai)iiolino tem- 
ple. 

4. Sp. Larcius and T. ITerminius. 

The Bomans are engaged in no 
war. 

Battle between the Etruscans and 
Aricines. 

6. M, Valerius and P. Postumius. 
Sabine war, first year. 

6. P. Valfyrius and T. Lucretius, 

Sabine war, second year. 

Ait us Clausus comes to Home. 
Eideno; is taken. 


LIVY. 

1. Urutus and Collatinus, 

Oath against the kings. The 
Senate filled up. lTnj)opularity of 
Collatinus — he abdicates his consul- 
shm. Valerius succeeds. 

Conspiracy to bring back the Tar- 
quins. 

The envoys from Tarquin arrive. 
Conspi racy discovered — and con- 
spirators piinislied. 

Battle with the Rtruscans. Deaths 
of Brutus and Aruns Tarquin. 

Suspicions of Valerias, Sp. Lucre- 
tius and M. Horatius succeed Bru- 
tus. 

Dedication of the Capitoline tem- 
ple. 

2. P. Valerius and T, Lucretius. 

War witli Porsena. 

Battle of the Etruscans against the 
Arieiiics and Cumaris. 

Tuscus Vicus founded. 

3. P. Lucretius and P. Valerius. 
Peace made with Porsena. 

Tarquin goes to Tusculum, 


[These consuls do not occur in 
Livy.J 


4. M. Valerius and P, Postumius. 
Sabine war. 

6. P. Valerius and T, Lucretius. 
Attus Clausus comes id" Borne. 


(176) Zonaras, vii. 13, agrees with Dionysius in making the Sabine war 
extend over this and the three following years. Ho likewise mentions the 
two conspiracies in the two years next ensuing. He differs however from 
both Dionysius and Livy, in placing the death of P. Valerius in the year of 
P. Valerius and T. Lucretius, and not in the following year. 
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DIONYSIUS. 

7. Agrippm Menenins and -P. 
JPostumius. 

Sabine war, third year. 

Death of P. Valerius. 

8 . Sp. Cassius and Op, Virginius,' 

Sabine war, fourth year. 

Cameria is taken. 

9. JP. Cominius and T, Larcius, 

Revolt of the Laf in cities. Federal 
assembly at Ferentina. The Aricines, 
Fidenales, and Caiii(;riues urj^e the 
Xiatins ag^aiiist the Romans. War is 
voted against Rome. 

Conspiracy of slaves at Rome de- 
tected and punished. 

10. 8, Sulpicins and M\Tiilliu8, 

Fidenrc revolts. It is besieged. 
Conspiracy at Rome (*^**) 

11. P, Vvtnrias and P, ^hutim. 

Siege of Fidelias continued. 

Sextus Tarquin attacks Signia. 


LIVY. 

6 . Agr, Ifenenius and P,Po8^ 
tumius. 

Death of P. Valerius. 

Pometia and Cora revolt. 

War with the Aurunci. 

7. Op. Virginius and 8p^ Cassius, 
Pometia is taken. 


8 . P, Cominius and T. Larcius, 

Dispute w'ith the Sabines. Fear 
of Sabine and Ijatin w'ur. 

First dictator created — probably 
T. Larcius. 


9. 8, 8ulpicius and ]!A\Pulllu8, 
Nothing memorable in this yeai' 

10 . P, JBhuilus and P, Veturius^ 

Siege of Fidena). 

Capture of Crustiiineria. 

Revolt of Pnencsk; to Rome. 
Baltic of Regillus — Postumius is 
previously created dietaiox*. 


( 177 ) M. dc la Curne, Mdm. de TAcad. des Ii^scriptions ct Belles Lettres, 
tom. viii. p. 30;3 — 71, attempts to reconcile the histories of Dionysius and 
Livy fur the six years, beginning w ith the consulship of Cominius and Lar- 
eiiis, and eiuiing wdth that of Postumius and Virginius, 501—490 b.c. In 
order to a(*eomplish this object lie transposes the order of the events nar- 
rated under the first three and tlie lust three <*onsulships in Livy, and 
concciives that by this transposition he makes the narrative of Livy agree 
Avith that of Dionysius. He says : ‘ Lorsque j*ai voulu comparer ensemble 
ce que Denys d'Halicariiasse et Tite Live out dit de ces eonsulats, j’ai 
trouve d’abord ces auteurs si dilTerents Tun de I’autrc, qu’il ni’a paru im- 
possible de les itoncilier.’ It is scarcely needful to remark that this har- 
nioniziiigj:)rO(jess is purely arbitrary, and amounts to a confession that tho 
two historians cannot be reconciled. 

( 178 ) A peculiar circumstance is mentioned by Dionysius under this 
year, Avhich has all the appcaramie of having been preserved by contem- 

} iorary registration, * JVlanius Tullius (he says), one of tho consuls, in the 
loly ItoDJan gsuucs, during the procession, fell from the sacred chariot in 
the circus, and died on tho third day after the procession. Sulpicius was 
sole consul during the short remaining portion of tho year v. 67. It is 
dilliciilt to conceive why such a circumstance as this should be mentioned 
if it had not been preserved from an authentic record made at the time. 
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DIONTSIXT9. 

12. JT. Larcius and Q. Clcelius. 
Fidena) is taken. 

The Latins )iold a federal assembly 
and send ambassadors to Rome. 

The Romans refuse redress and 
declare war. 

T. Lareius is appointed dictator. 
He prepares for war ; but a truce for 
a year is made with the Latin cities 
(v. 70). Larcius abdicates. 

13. A, Semjpronius and l\f[. Mtnucius, 

The Latin truce continues (vi. 1). 
Measure respecting mixed mar- 
riages of Jlonians and Latins, 

Dedication of tlie temple of Sa- 
turn. 

14. A. Poiitumius and T. T^irghihts, 

The year’s truce with the Ijatins 
expires (vi. 2). 

Rostumius is made diehitor. 

Battle of Regillus. 

Latin embassy. 

Treaty with the Latina renewed. 
Tarquin flies to Cumw, and dies 
there in a few days. 

The war against the Tarquins is 
concluded 14 years after their ex- 
pulsion (vi. 21). 


LIVY. 

11. Q. Clwlius and !K Larcius. 
No event in this year, 


12. A . Semjpronius and M. Minudus, 


Dedication of the temple of Sa- 
turn. 

13. A. I^ostumius and T. Yirghiius. 

[Battle of Rc'gillus, according to 
some authorities]. 


14. Ajpptus Claudius and JP, 
Se^'nilius. 

Death of Tarquin at Cumap. 


On comparing the preceding summaries of the accounts of 
Dionysius and Livy, for this period of fourteen years, it will be 
perceived that, although there is in some respect a close agree- 
ment, the discrepancies arc too wide, too numerous, and too funda- 
mental to admit of the supposition that there was in existence 
a brief annalistic series of events, derived from authentic regis- 
tration, and recognised cas true by all historians. Even "the lists 
of consuls do not altogether agree : for Larcius and Hemiinius, 
the consuls for the fourth yeai* in Dionysius, are wanting in 


On the other hand, it is difflcult to reconcile the presentation of an authentic 
record of so trivial a fact with the total uncertainty of the date of an event 
so important as the battle of Regillus. 
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Livy; and in the third year Livy has P. Lucretius, while Diony- 
sius has Horatius. In the principal events there is an ap- 
proximation to an agreement ; but in the armngement under 
years there is the widest variance ; and it is impossible to 
suppose that the chronological Fasti which each historian fol- 
. lowed, could have been derived fSrom a common source, or could 
have been founded upon a record which assigned each battle, or 
war, or siege, or other leading event, to its proper consuls. Not 
only is there great discrepancy between the two historians, but 
each historian is not always consistent with himself: thus Diony- 
sius states that a truce is made with the Latins for a year, in the 
consulship of Larcius and Clcclius — and yet he represents it as 
expiring in the st'con<l year afterwards. Livy, in stating the 
discordance of the testinionitjs respecting the year of the battle of 
Regillus, plainly avows the confusion of the authorities to be 
such as to render any certain chronological arrangenient of 
events, for the early part of the Republic, impossible. (^'®) 

The synchronism of Roman with Greek history is carefully 
marked by Dionysius, M'ho from time to time states the name of 
the corresponding Athenian archon. Our most rfincient com- 
parison is furnished by Polybius, who states that the first year of 
the Republic was twenty-eight years before the crossing of Xerxes 
into Europe : that is 28 + 480 = 508 According to 

Dionysius, the Tarquins were expelled in the year of Isagoras, 


(179) Tanti errorcs itnplicant tcmponiin, alitor apud alios ordinatis 
magistratibus, ut hoc. qui consulcs scouuduiu quosdaiii, neo tjuid quoque 
auuo actum sit, iu tauta vuiuslato non rorum iiiodo, sed etiam auctorum, 
digeroro possis; ii. 21. Tliis passage doscribi's the confusion wliich is 
caused by the waut of a careful contemporary registration of public facts : 
but it is not the antiquity of the historians which is in fault ; if the his- 
torians had been as ancient as the events, Livy would liave had no reason 
to complain. 

(180) iii. 22. Dionysius, ix. 1, sa^s that the arthonship of Calliades, 
in Olymp. 76, at the time of the expedition of Xerxes against Greece, 
corresiionded with the consulsliip of K. Fabius and Sp. Furius, which ho 
makes tbe 29th from the expulsion of the kings. Polybius and Dionysius 
therefore agree. Diodorus however follows a different calculation, for he 
makes the e^edition of Xerxes contemporary with the roiJ8u].shjp ofSp. 
Caaeiua and JProculua Virginius, xi. I, which is seven years earIwr=4H0 B.c. 

( 181 ) V. I. 
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508 B.C3. ; and Brutus was killed seventeen years before the battle 
of Manithon that is, 17 + 4'J)0 = 507 B.C., so that the dates 
of Polybius and Dionysius only differ by a year. 

§ 15 The death of Tarquin, and the final extinction of the 
hopes of the Tarquinian faction, constitute an epoch in the early 
history of the Republic. Both Livy and Dionysius agree in 
datinor the commencement of the active conflicts between the 
patricians and plebeians from that period : as soon as the common 
fear of the expelled despot and his allies is removed, the internal 
dissensions break out. According to Dionysius, the immediate 
occasion of their outbreak is the reopening of the courts for the 
recovery of debts, whoso jurisdiction had been suspended during 
the late war.C”*) 

The events referred to the year of the next consuls, Appius 
Claudius and P. Servilius, arc numerous ; they are characteristic 
of the internal state au<l external policy of Rome, as represented 
to us at this period ; and they are related in detail by both our 
historians. The account of this year may servo to exemplify the 
period upon which we arc now entering. The events have 
nothing mai;yellous : they are not wanting in probability or 
internal coherence. The narratives of the two historians agree 
in most of the main facts, and sometimes in details ; but they 
sometimes differ altogeBier even in material points : they are too 
full of circumstances and detaiLs, and they tlepart too much at 
certain intervals from one another, 'to bear the appearance of 
being both derived from a dry annalistic record made at Ihe 
time ; and again, they have too business-like and simple an air 
for legendary stories handed down by popular tradition. It may 
be added, that although their character is thoroughly prosaic, 
they stand in immediate juxtaposition with the battle of R<?gil)us, 
which has been selected for reproduction in a poeticaT form, on 
account of its imaginative and unreal character. 


(183) V. IT. Compare Dodivell’s ' Clironologia Groceo-llomana pro 
Hypothesibus Dioiiysii llalieiiruassui,’ repriuted in the fourtli volume of 
Reisku’d edition. 

(183) Livy, ii. 21 ; Dion. Hal. vi. 22 ; cf. v. 69. Above, p. 25. 
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A Volsciaa war ia described as imminent ; but there is a 
diflSculty in obtaining levies, as the plebeians refuse to serve, 
unless they are relieved from their load of debt, and from the 
severe law which enables the creditor to seize the body of his 
insolvent debtor, and to use him as a slave. The patricians 
. appear here, for the first time, as promoters of a policy which is 
systematically attributed to them in tlie subsequent history; 
this is, to engage the state in war,(^^) for the purpose of putting 
an end to intestine discord, and of delaying the satisfaction of 
the demands made by the plebeians. Hence, in the early portion 
of the Roman history, tlie patricians are described in general as 
the war-party; while the plebeians are described as desirous of 
peace, and as complaining that the evils of warfare fall prin- 
cipally upon their order. It has been assumed, though without 
sufficient grounds, that in the Greek republics the democratical 
party was always inclined to war, and the oligarchical party to 
peace.(*^'’') It has likewise been often affirmed in modern times, 
that there is some natural and inherent tendency in democracy, 
more than in other forms of government, to war. Whatever 
opinion may be formed as to the credibility of individual facts 


(184) PostiiTiiius KaXdv vTTfK^vvai jSapei rov^ TroXtriJcoiV 

tyvoi ; Uion. lLil.vi.22. 'J'he consuls of tlie next year ddov 6p0wi: on 
TTipifTirap Tov LVTii^ 06pvfiov iiri tox^ i^XipovQ ; ib. 23. Respect- 

ing this policy, see Plut. Cani. U. 

TJie following remarks are made by Mr. Grote, upon the conduct 
of Atlienagoras, tJie popular i>raior at Syracuse, at the time of the Atlie- 
ninn expedition to Si<iiJy : * We observe lu^re, tliat Atlienagoras, far from 
being inclined to push iJie city into war, ia averse to it even beyond reason- 
able limit. ; and denounces it as the interested 2)oliey of the oligarchical 
j>art3’'. This may shew how little it was any constant interest or j^olicy on 
the part of llie j^ersoiis called Demagogues, to involve their city in unne- 
cessary wars : a charge which had been frequently advanced against them, 
became it so happeus^ that (Jteon^ in ihejirst hatf of the Pet-oponnesiem war^ 
disvountoyxnced the peoposilionH of peace between Athens and Sparta. We 
see by the harangue of Athonagoras, that the oligarchical party were tlie 
usual promoters of war : a fact whicli wc should naturally expect, seeing 
that the rich and great, in most communities, have accountt^d the jiursuit of 
nnlitary glory more conformable to their dignity than any other career;* 
Hist, of Greece, vol. vii. p. 237, Compare p. 250, note. The common 
sopliism, of inferring constant tendencies in forms of government from 
single uiidissected instances, is here exomplitied. It may be added that 
the patrician party at Rome w€*re not inclined to war from the motive 
pointed out by Mr. Grote, at the end of the passage. 
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in the early Boman history, it cannot he doubted that the predo- 
minant policy and feelings of the patrician and plebeian bodies, 
with respect to war, were such as have been above described : 
and from this example we may learn the danger of making 
universal assertions as to the tendency of particular political 
forms to produce a love of war, and may perceive on how narrow . 
a basis they stand. 

Upon the refusal of the plebeians to serve, Servilius, 
desirous of conciliating the plebeians, recommends a remission 
or reduction of their debts ; whereas Appius, with the uncom- 
promising patrician spirit chai-aeteristic of the Claudian family, 
advises that the creditors should be permitted to exact their debts 
in full. The measure which Servilius is described as favouring, 
resembles the Seisachtheia of Solon, by which the poverty of the 
insolvent Athenians was relieved.(*‘''7) It is, as if the mortgages 
on the estates of Irish landowners, or the arreara of rent due by 
Irish tenants, were remitted or reduced by Act of Parliament. 

The consuls cannot agree, and Servilius collects an army of 
volunteers, with which ho marches against the Volscians; his 
arrival is so little expected, that he is able to levy war-contri- 
butions upon them, and to carry off 300 hostages from the most 
illustrious houses. As soon however as the Roman army has 
retired, the Volscians,^ with the assistance of the Hcrnici and 
iSabines, but regardless of their 300 hostages, prepare for war : 
they send ambassadors to the Latihs to ask for aid ; but the 
Latins, contrary to the rules of international law, seize the am- 
bassadors, and deliver them up to the Romans; they likewise 
offer a contingent of auxiliary troops to Rome ; the Romans, 
grateful for these friendly acts, liberate 6000 Latin prisoners, 
but decline the offer of assistance from the Latins, 

(186) Livy says nothing of the refusal to serve on this occasion ; ii. 22. 
He introduces it for the first time in a subseej^uent part of tlie war ; c. 24. 

( 187 ) See Pint, Solon. 16, 17 ; Grote, Hist, of Gr. vol. iii. p. 127-34. 

( 188 ) Dionysius, vi. 25, and Livy, ii. 22 , agree very closely in those facts : 
they both mention the 300 hostages and the 0000 Latin prisoners. Livy 
particularly dwells on the close union between Home aim Latium at this 
moment : * JNunquam alias ante publice privatimque Latinnm nomen Ho- 
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At this point, the striking incident of the aged centurion 
is introduced by both historians. He had contracted a loan in 
order to pay his war-taxes ; his lands had been ravaged by the 
enemy — his property in the city had been swallowed up by the 
scarcity; he had been unable to discharge the principal and 
. interest, his body had been seized, and he had been made a 
slave by his merciless creditor; with this story, he presented 
himself to the Senate, and showed his bleeding back, in proof 
of his master s cruelty. Hereupon a tumult ensues, and the 
insolvent debtors are liberated from their slavery by the people : 
the consuls still differ; when the approach of the Volscian army 
is announced by some Latin horsemen. (^'•^^) The patricians arm; 
but the plebeians refuse to move, saying that it is better to be 
under the yoke of the Volscians, than to endure the ill-usage of 
tlie patricians. Servilius being appealed to by the Senate, 
now interferes, and promises protection against creditors to every 
plebeian who serves in his legions. Upon this assurance the 
poor enlist, and Servilius leads his army to the Pomentine plain, 
where ho defeats the Volscians, and takes their camp. He then 
advances to Suessa Pometia, captures the town, ♦and puts to 
death all the men of military age. He divides the plunder of 


ttiano imperio conjunctius fuit.’ According to Livy’s own account, only four 
years had elapsed since the battle of llegiUus. ^ * 

( 189 ) There is (as JMiebuhr justly remarks, Hist. vol. i. n. 1324) a close 
resemblance between this story and tlwi story of the old eenimion released 
from his servitude by Manlius, in Livy, vi. 14. 

( 190 ) Boil I historians mention this minute circumstance. 

( 191 ) TToXXoi Cf Kai Xsyeip IroXfiutv^ wg dfiuvov titf OuoXov<TKOtg ^ovXevuv 

fidXXov 7f Tag vflptig rwv TrarpiKlutv virofilvdi/ ; X)ion. Hal. vi. 27. hVeniebant 
se, foris pro liberlato ct imperio diiuicuntes, domi acivibus captos et oppres- 
ses esse ; tutiorenupic in beliu quain in pace, inter hosles quain inter cives, 
liberi atom plcbis esse; Livy, ii. 23. See also, in Dionysius, ib., the statement 
tliat the patricians armed, but not the pleboiaiis. Also, Livy, ii. 24 : ‘ Patres 
niilitarcnf, patres arma caperent, ut penes eosdem pericula belli, penes quos 
prsemia esseut.’ This is described, by both historians, as something contrary 
to the ordinary state of things : nevertheless wc are told that the Servian 
constitution imposed the chief bui"dcn of military service upon the rich, on the 
very ground that they had the largest interest in the state — and tliat the 
Servian constitution was restored after the expulsion of Tarquin. See Dion. 
Hal. iv. 19: irrotei Si rovrutv tKatrrov oi/K drip airiag^ dXXd TriTreitypivog oti iramp 
dvOputiroig dOXa tUv woXfputv Iffrl rd icai TTEpi rijg rovraty ^vXajc//g 

aTravTEg KaKOTra^ovaip, opOuig tpETo rovg fiiv Trepi iitiZdviov KivSvpEvovrag 

dOXiJv, fteiZovag uiropLivtiv KaKOTraOeiag roig r€ Kai Toig xpftpaat. 
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the camp and town among his soldiers. At this point our two 
historians part company for a short time : for Dionysius describes 
Appius Claudius as beheading the 300 Volscian hostages, and as 
opposing the triumph of Serviliu.s, on the ground that he had 
divided tlie plunder among the soldiers. Servilius however 
triumj>Ijs, in spite of tho refusal of the Senate. Livy does not 
account for the hostages, and says notliing about the triumph of 
Servilius. ('®'^ 

The next event is the alarm of a Sabine invjision ; the news 
of which arrived at night, according to Livy; and while the 
Komaus w.ore engaged at their games, according to Dionysius. 
An army is instantly sent out, and they are repulsed : after 
which ambassadors come from the Aurunci, requiring the 
Komans to cede a portion of the Volscian territory which they 
had taken and colonized. The Romans refuse compliance; and 
Servilius leads an army against the Aurunci. A battle takes 
place near Aricia, and the Aunmei are tlefeated.(^‘'’*) At this 
point the narrative of Dionysius for this consulship terminates; 
Livy, however, inserts a supplement peculiar to himself. Ho 
states that Appius proceeded to exercise jurisdiction in questions 
of debt, conti’ary to the engagement of his colleague. The 

citizens who had served in the army of Servilius, in conseciuence 
of his assurances, fly to him for protection; but he hesitates, 
ami takes no decided course. Hence, having forfeited the good 
opinion of the i)atri clans by his ptqjular leaning, he now loses 
tho confidence of the plebeians by his weakness at the moment 
of trial, and he thus displeases both parties^. A dispute arises 

{ 192 ) Dion. ITnl. vi. 25-30; Liry, ii. 22-5. 

( 193 ) Livy, ii. 25, mentions that the Romans had deprived the Volsei 
Ecctrani of their territory. Dionysius sUtes that the interference was 
in behalf of these Eeetraui. See Dion. Hal. vi. 31-3; Livy, ii. 26. 
Concerning the history and jirohable j)oaition of the Volscian city of 
Eectra, see Mr. Bunbury’s art. Jicelra, in Dr. Smith’s Diet, of Ancient 
Geography. 

( 194 ) The resumption of jurisdiction, in Dion. Hal. vi. 22, is prior to 
the edict of Servilius, that those who serve against the Volseians shall bo 
protected from their creditors ; ib. c. 29. This edict is described by _ Livy, 
li. 21; Ne ipxis eivem Roman um, &c. ; and the exercise of jurisdiction by 
Appius is suLscuucnt to the edict ; Livy, ii. 27. 
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which consul should dedicate a temple of Mercury.(’®®) The 
Senate refer the decision to the people ; and the people, in order 
to mark tlTeir displeasure at the conduct of both consuls, confer 
the honour upon a certain M. Lwtorius, the first centurion of a 
legion. The exercise of the jurisdiction for the recovery of debts 
by Appius gives rise to further tumults; there is again an alarm 
of a Sabine invasion, and the plebeians refuse to serve. At last, 
in the midst of confusion and disorder, the consuls, both hated 
by the plebeians, go out of office. With this latter account, 
there is nothing in Dionysius to correspond : ho sa^-^s nothing of 
a breach of faith on the part of Appius, of a dedication of a 
temple of Mercury, of M. Lsetorius, of a second alarm of a 
Sabine war, or of the unjiopuliirity of Servilius. His subsequent 
narrative, indeed, shows that lie conceives the promise given by 
Servilius to have remained unperformed by the Senate 
but he makes no ruontiori of the subject in this place, and he 
describes Servilius as quitting liis office in the full enjoyment of 
his popularity, though without attempting to obtain the pro- 
mised concession from the Senate. What renders this divergence 
the more remarkable is, that Dionysius is in genera] much fuller 
than Livy; and that it is more difficult to account for the omis- 
sion in Dionysius of circumstances mentioned in Livy, than to 
account for the omission in Livy of circumstances mentioned in 
Dionysius. This peculiar insertion in Livy, however, is not 


( 195 ) Livy seems to forpfot that he had already mentioned the dedica- 
tion of the temple of Mercury : ‘uEdes Mercurii dcdicata est idibus Maiis;’ 
c. 21 . 

( 196 ) Livy, ii. 27. 

( 197 ) In c. 42, he says, that when Manius Valerius made to the people 

tlie same promise as Servilius, wag 6 Stjfiog ufTfievutg axovaag^ utg obdkv tn 
^tpaKiffOfitro^Evog vTretrx^ro fruva(iatTGat rou woXffiov^ where the W^ord fri implies 
a previous deceit. In c. 70, L. J uni us Brutus, the spokesman of the seced- 
ing plebeians, distinctly asserts, in addressing the patrician envoys, that 
the Senate had broken the promise of Servilius. SitiptutratrGt /jitv yi xai rag 
V7rorrxt<T€Lg, dg iKtXevtrare rAj/ vTrarov [Servilius] vwkp tov koipov TroujtTairOat, 
Here it is affirmed that the promise of Servilius w as expressly authorized 
hy the Senate. The exertions of Servilius in behalf of the people appear to 
bo alluded loin the speech of Manius Valerius; 68 : ovn vwdrt^ 

oHre ^ixrdrwpi KijSt(r0ai avr&v PovXofikvoig l^eykvtro. 
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merely additional to the account of Dionysius, but is incon- 
sistent with it. 

§ 16 The following year — ^being the consulship of Virginius 
and Veturius — ^is one of the turning points of Roman history, 
inasmuch as it contains the institution of the Tribunes of the 
people ; and as the narratives both of Dionysius and Livy are 
copious, an examination and comparison of them ought to* 
throw some light upon the character of the accounts which 
were received in the Augustan age, and have descended to our 
time, as the history of this period. 

Both authors describe the prevalence of insolvency and the 
severity of the law of debt, as creating widespread discontent 
among the plebeians, and as giving rise to secret meetings 
among them, for the purpose of concerting their plan of opera- 
tion against the patricians. ('**) In this state of things, a Sabine 
invasion of the Roman territory is threatened ; and the Latins 
and other subject states ask for assistance against incursions of 
the Volsci and xEqui. Diony.sius likewise introduces an embassy 
from the Volsci, demanding restitution of the land taken from 
them ; and lys describes the Senate, \ipon the advice of T, Larcius, 
as rejecting the demand of the Volsci, and promising assistance 
to the Latins. Livy says that the petition of the Latins was 
either for succour from the Romans, or to be allowed to defend 
themselves; ami that the former reejuest was granted. The 
latter request imidies that the Latins \yere at tliis time, in con- 
sequence of the battle of Regillus, in a state of complete sub- 
jection to tlie Romans. Tlie same historian likewise mentions 


( 198 ) Turn voro plobc's, incorta qualcs habitura consules ossot, ccrtiis 
noeturaos, pars Escpiiliin, pars in Aventino, facere ; ne in foro subit is tre- 

J iidaret oonsiliis, et omnia toiii<*re ac fortuito ageret ; Livy, ii. 28. tear 
\iyovQ ^'k (TvWiyofievQi, o^iiroic; d\\rf\ov£ K(tTt\dfifiavov virkp roD tfvvd- 

Qan9at TiHC waT^nKtoiQ TroXffLOv fitjShwSf Ka(/ fva re rwi* diropMV Karnrxdfifvoi 
Koivy Kiti TTpofj Tov(; tvrvyxdvovrag fioTfOtftrovTts Rion. Hal. vi. 34. In the 
next sentence ho calls tliein <T?»j'wg(Jrae. 

( 199 ) Oratores Latinorum a senatu petchant, ut aut mitlcrent subsi- 
diuni, aut se ipsos tuendorum finium eausa capere arma sinen^nt. Tntiiia 
visum est, dciendi inermes Latinos, quam pati rctractarc arma; Livy, ii. 
30 ; cf. c. 22, ad fin. The formal league with the Latins is made in the 
following year. 
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several references of the consuls to the Senate, who are dis- 
pleased at being consulted, and expect the consuls to act upon 
their own responsibility, Nothing of this appears in tho 

narrative of Dionysius ; but both agree in their account of the 
final deliberation of the Senate upon the course to be taken 
^ with respect to the refusal of the plebeians to enlist until their 
•demand for a remission of debts is conceded. According to 
this accomit, three opinions are propounded to the Senate. 
Virginius, tho consul, advises that those persons, and those 
alone, who had servctl under Sei-vilius in the preceding year, 
should be protected against their creditors. Larcius proposes, 
not a partial, but a general remission of debts. Appius Claudius, 
desirous of compelling the plebeians to serve, without making 
any concession to them, rocoiunicods the appointment of a dic- 
tator. The counsel of Appius is adopted, but is not carried 
into effect in the sense intended by him. The consuls select 
Manius Valerius, the brother of Publicola,(®‘^*) a man of popular 
dispositions, as the dictator. The new dicUitor issues an edict 
similar to that of Servilius ; and as the people think that more 
reliance is to be placed in tho assurances of so high an officer, 
belonging moreover to the Valerian family, than in those of the 
consid Servilius, ten legions are speedily enlisted. Three 
armies are formed: — Veturius marches j^ainst the i^Equi, Vir- 
ginius against the Volsci, and the lUctator himself against the 

( 200 ) Livy, ii. 28-9. 

( 201 ) Marcus A'^alcrius, another brother of Puhlirola, is stated to have 
been consul in the fifth year of tlie ReiiuhJic, and to have been killed at the 
battle of Regillus ; Dion. Hal. vi. 12 ; Livy, ii. 20. Dionysius calls tlio 
dictator Mauius, in which tho Triumjdial h'asti agree with him. Other 
writers call him Marcus ; thus confounding him with tho brother who is 
said to have been killed at Kegillus : see Niebuhr, vol. i. n. 1328. In his 
speech, in Dion, Hal. vi. 44, Manius Valerius describes himself as above 
seventy y^ar8 of age. Vestus, p. 198, acciording to the emendation pre- 
ferred by Muller, says that Manius Valerius was the fii'st magister ]>opuli. 

( 202 ) Niebuhr, ib. n. 1129, considers this number to be a glaring ex- 
aggeration, because at the Allia the Romans had only four regular legions. 
Dionysius and Livy agree in it, as well as in the distribution of the three 
armies. Concerning the number of legions at the Allia, sec Niebuhr, Hist, 
vol. ii. i>. 638 : but this example does not prove much, for Livy e.xprcssly 
says, tliat the legions which lought at tho Allia were mere hasty levies : 
‘ Volut tumultuario exercitu raptim ducto v. 37. 
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Sabinos. All three expeditions are successful : the battle against 
the Sabines was the priucipal one since the battle of Regillus.(®®'‘’) 
Upon his return, the dictator calls upon the Senate to give effect 
to the promise by which he had induced the plebeians to enlist, 
and had obtaineti the recent victories over the enemies of Rome. 
The Senate however refuse whereupon Valerius justifies 
himself to the people, by .showing that he is not responsible for* 
the deliberate breach of faith committed towards them, aaad 
abdicates his dictatorship. 

Although the dictator s office was .at an end, the legionaries 
were not released from their military oatlis, which had been 
given to the consuls. The Senate, therefore, upon the rumour 
of a renewed advance of the ./Ecjui, orders the armies into the 
ficld.C”''®) This measure of the Senate followed immediately 
upon the two breaches of faith committed by them towards 
the plebeian body — first in the case of Scrvilius, and afterwards 
in that of Valerius. The poorer citizens had been induced to 
enlist bj' proiui.ses, on the p;irt of the.se two high magistrate.s, 
that an erpiitablo ai^ustraeut of the private debts of the in.solvent 
plebeians sli.ould be set on foot ; and after tliey ba«l returned 
from the field, and ha«l fought the battles of the Ro})nblic, the 
Senate refused to fulfil those promises, though made with their 


( 203 ) Po.<<t pugnam ad ilogillum lacumnon alia illis aiuxis pugna clarior 
fuit ; Livy, ii. 31. 

( 204 ) Namque Valerius., omnium aetionum in senatu primam habuit 
pro victore populo, retulitqu«‘, quid noxis fieri plaeeret. iiux (xuum rejeefa 
relatio essefc, <&c. ; Livy, ii. 31. Dion. Jlal. vi. 43, gives llie same aitcount, 
attributing the rejection of the proposition to the viot Kai fiiaioi in the Senate. 
Valerius, in Dion. Hal. ib. c. 44, ap^ieals to the sending of colonists to the 
Volscian territory, as a popular act on his part : lie divided the land, he says, 
not among the patricians, and the knights, but among the poor jilebcians. 
He likewise 8 ])eak 8 of having enrolled 400 plebeians among the knights. 
This latter measure is commented on as historical by Dr. Arnold, vol. i. 
p. 141. Plutarch, Cor. 6 , describes Coriulanus a.s opposing the remission 
of debts allcr the promise of Valerius and before the secession. 

( 205 ) Livy, ii. 32 ; Dion. Hal. vi. 43, 46. In the latter chapter, Nie- 
buhr’s emendation (vol. i. n. 1331) of rpiUv Tay/taroiv for IqwSv Tayuartav is 
plausible ; at the same time there is a difficulty in reitoneiling it with the 
language of Dionysius, iu c. 42, where it is said that there were ten arpa- 
riwriKd ray para, that each of the consuls took three, aud the dictator four. 
In c. 45, at least of the raypara seem to be signified. Compare 
Schweighteuser, Lex. Polyb. in rdypa. 
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implied sanction. They therefore decide to resort to the extreme 
remedy used in the ancient republics by a political party which 
could not obtain j ustico from the hostile party in some important 
matter — the remedy of secession. The secession of a large body 
of citizens in an ancient republic might produce cither one of 
two consequences: — if the enmity was irreconcilable, or the 
nseceders not sufficiently numerous to be of vital importance to 
the state, the secession would take the form of an emigration, 
and lead to the foundation of a new colony. Secessions of this 
kind are enumerated among the origins of colonies, both in 
Greeco(~”®) and Rome nor have they been wanting in 

modern times. The Pilgrim Fathers, who established the first 
settlement in Now England, may be considered as a colony 
esc secessione. If, however, the two a<l verse parties could be 
induced to live together as fellow-citizens, and if the seceders 
were of sufficient numerical importance to induce their oppo- 
nents to desire their return, and to fear their permanent separa- 
tion, then the sece.ssion resembled the stoppage of the supplies 
in a parliamentary government : it arrested the action of the 
executive authority of the state, and compelled, it to nego- 
tiate.(-'’'’) I’his last was the object which the plebeians, accord- 
ing to our accounts, now sought to attain. • 

Tlie citizens serving in the consuh?r afi'iies withdra%v, under 


( 206 ) Seneca cuumeralos intestine so<lition as one of the pauses of colo- 
nies. ‘ Nee uniiiiluts eadom causa relin<iii(‘ii(]i cjua-rentlique i>a(riaiu fuit. 
Alios exeidia urbiuni suaruni, hosfilibiis ariiiis elapsos, in alicna, spoiiatos 
siiis, cx^nderuiit ; afiox (fouicsfira saddo xttfiiiwcK ; alios niniia sujterlluentis 

5 )opidi irequeiitia, ad c‘xoneraada.s vires, emisi(,’ ite. ; Consol, ad Ilelv. c. (5. 
Lliioul-koehetle, Jlistoirede I’Ktablisseineut des Colonics Grecques, loin. i. 
n. 23, says: ‘ Jjcs dissensions frequentes qu' enfantait, dans eliii<{uo eitd, 
l'iri(£uiMe et oraiieiise ddinoeratio ties Grecs, n'oeeasionnerent pas un uom- 
bre inoins considerable d’diiiigi'ations. Lorsqne deux fnetions, qui parta- 
geaiout et doehiraient uiie ville entiere, dA'idiiient leur qncrelle jiar la voie 
dos arines, Ic parli vaineu allaii ortlinairoineut caelier sa lionlc et reparer 
SOS desastres sur nno eote eloiirinV.’ See above, vol. i. p. ;302, n. 19. 

( 207 ) Serviiis, ad A’lu. i. 12, diatiiijo^uishes the colonies sent out ' ex con- 
sensu publico,’ from those formed ‘ e secessione.’ The iiomau colonite, in 
theteennieal sense, were all of the fomier hind. 

( 208 ) Jjivy, in describing the mutiny in Campania of the year 342 B.c., 
says : ‘ Nonduin erant taiu fortes ad sauguincm civileni, nec pra>ter externa 
uoverant bella ; ■ultimaque rabies secessio ab suis habebatwr; vii. 40. 
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Sicinius Bellutus, to the Mens Sacer, beyond the river Anio, 
three miles from Rome, and appoint new centurions ; they arc 
afterwards joined by a further secession from the city; and the 
combined force awaits in tran<iuillity a communication from the 
Senate. Livy’s narration, from this point, is very brief and very 
simple. The Senate, having decided in favour of a conciliatory 
course, send Menenius Agrippa as their envoy to the seceders, 
who addresses to them the celebrated apologue of the Belly and 
Limbs. Their differences are then settled by the institution 
of the Tribunes of the Plebs — nothing being said upon the 
subject of debt.s, the cause assigned for the secession.(*’') 

The narrative of Dionysius is however of a totally different 
character. He details all the negotiations between the seceders 
at the Mons Sacer and the Senate, with a fulness and minuteness 
which seem to imply the kuowle<lgo of a person who was con- 
cerned in the transaction. His narrative resembles the accounts 
given by Lord Clarendon of negotiations in the civil war between 
the king and the parliament, of which he was pei-sonally cogni- 
zant, rather than the report of an ancient and imperfectly 
remembered, event collected by a late historian from meagre 
chronicles. According to Dionysius, the following was the 
course of this transaction. The moderate party in the Senate 
propose to send envoys with a conciliatory message to the 


( 209 ) Upon the situation of the Mon^ Sacer, see Gell’s Topography of 
Rome, p. .321. 

( 2 to) Tho feeling in the city, when the He<-essi«n Iiud taken place, is 
thus described by Livy : ‘Ravor itigens in urbe, nietiique mutno suspensa 
ci'aiit omnia. Timere relicta ab suis plebes violentium patnini, limerc pa- 
Ires rosidem in urbe plcbonj, incerti manereeam an abire inallcnt. Quoiri- 
diii aiitem tr.-jmpiillam, quro .seeesserit, niiiltitudiiicm fore P quid ftilurum 
deinde, «i quod externum interim belJiun exis/atP .NulJam profecto. nisi 
in eon<-or<Jia eivnun, spern rcUqudm cliieere; cum per wqtia, per inupui, rc- 
eotieiliatidam eivitati CHse ii. 32. Areordiug to this statement, the jmtri- 
eiaiiH t'ouiul tluunselvcs coiiqH'lk'tl, by (be plebeian secessiou, to capitulate*, 
^oiiaras /^ivess a similar aecOiint: itfiiravrfg <m fluvXttirai ^Xiov avroi rs 

Kai Tj/ trrdiTfi trvftyriOotvrut oi irtpiotieiH, CUKt/pviefviraj/ro Trpot 
aiiroi)Q\ vii. 14. This passage is taken almost verbatim from j)io Caaa. 
XVII. 9. Orosius says : ‘ Aclnm do Itoraano nomine iutestind pernicio forot, 
nisi maturata reconciliatio subre^isissct priua, quam sc discossio ipsa oogno- 
sceret ;* ii. 6. 

(an) Livy, ii. 32-8. 
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seccdcrs. This proposition is adopted; envoys are sent to 
inquire wlnit are the grievances of the seceders, and to promise 
an amnesty, if they will return peaceably to the city: but the 
secedcrs treat this message as an insult, and only answer it with 
menaces. ('^2) At this moment the consuls, whose term of office 
.was nearly expired, resigned their functions ; no candidates for 
the consulsliip came forward at this dispiriting emergency, and 
the people elected Postiimus Cominius and Spurius Cixssius, men 
of rnodenito opinions, who commenced tlielr magistracy on the 
calends of Se]'>tcmber, winch was earlier than the usual time. 
The new consuls lose no time in convening a senate ; here 
Monenius Agrippa delivers a spoecli, reported at length by 
Dionysius, in which he recommends, as a means of reconcilia- 
tion, that envoys, with unlimited powers of treating, should be 
sent to the seceders. (-^•‘^) Manius Valerius, being called on by 
the senior consul, delivers his opinion, in accordance with that of 
Agrippa-C-^*^) At this period of the debate, Appius Claudius 
rises ; ho refers, as a warning example, to the recent expulsion 
of the gamori, or wealthy landowners, of^Syracuse by their 
serfs ;(**•*) and ho advises the Senate neither to send*aii embassy 
to the seceders, nor to decree a remission of dc})ts, but to treat 
the plebeians with lenity if they return. This si)eech is received 
with great applause, by the extreme party^ which is described 
as consisting principally of the young patricians. Tlije older 
senators earnestly desire to j^^^sue a conciliatorj^ course ; and 
they implore the youthful and violent majority to consent ; 
but in vain. (-**’) The consuls now interpose their authority 

( 212 ) Dion. Hal. vi. 17-8. 

( 213 ) Ib. (*. 40 — 56. ( 214 ) Tb. r. 57-8, 

( 213 ) c. 62. The cv(^nt rercrrctl to ]iy Ajipins, is that descriheJ b}^ 
Herod, vii. 155. Gelo, having become master of Gela, restores the Gamori 
of Syracuse, who had been expelled by the people and by Humf slaves, the 
Cyllyrii, and liimsolf acquires the dominion of Syracuse. The commence- 
ment of Gelo's rule over Syracuse is fixed by Mr. Clinton at 485 b,c. ; the 
date assigned for the first secession of the plebffltns is 494 b.(3., nine years 
earlier ; so that although Dionysius speaks of the expulsion of the Gamori 
as a very recent event (ra rA^vraZa), yet we must suppose him to have 
adopted a somowliat earlier date for that occurrence. See Groto, Hist, of 
Gr. vol. V. p. 285 ; JVlUller, Dor. b. iii. c. 4, § 4. 

(216) Ib. c. 69—66. 

F 2 
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and influence in favour of the moderate side. They threaten 
to fix a limit of age, which will exclude the young patricians 
from the Senate. They likewise appeal to the constitutional 
rule, that all questions of peace anti war are to be decided by the 
people ; and hold (l)y a construction which seems somewhat 
forced) that this, being a question of internal peace and war, 
falls within its scope. Hence they announce their intention of 
referring the tpicstion to the j)eople they fix another day for 
the meeting of the popular assembly, as well as of the Senate ; 
and they give notice btiforehaud, in order that there may be a 
largo influx from the country. At the second tm'cting of the 
Senate, Jireneuius and Appius repeat their former opinions; but 
Spurius Nnutiiift, who is th'serihed as the descendant of a com- 
panion of Aeneas, (-'^) comes forward as the organ of the young 
patricians, apologizes for their violence, and expresses himself as 
ready to ae(iuie.see in any measui’e recommended by the elder 
senators. Several of the younger j’atriciaiis declare themselves 
to the same effect; and at length all the Senate, with the ex- 
ception of a few kinsmen of Apjuus, agree in appointing ten of 
the elder senators .os ambassadors to the seceders. Their names 
are enumerated by Dionysius; three of them are JVleiieuius 
Agrippa, Manias Valerius, and P. Sorvilius, the late cousuL('‘^) 

(21^) The consuls say ; on S' av «i nXtiowc rouff r/yijffSfitOa 

KVQiov ; c. (!6. 

( 21 S) Dionysius, c, f>0, says that the ftinnder of the fmnily hrou;[rht 
over the stiitue of Minerva l^ilins froju Troy, and that it \^as lianded ilowii 
ill the faiuiJy of the Nautii. alhules to tliis e]>onyinou8 hero, and 

to his connexion with JVliiicrva, in the folhn^in^r verses : 

Turn senior Naute^^, un\im Trilonia Pallns 
Qiicm docuii, iniiltAcjue insignem reddidit arte, 

Hajc responsa dabat. — yii^n. v. 701 - 6 . 

Wliere Servhi.s says: ‘Quia ipso Komam Palladium detuHt. Undo 
Nautiorum familia Minorwo saera relinebat, ijiuxl etiam Varro doeot in 
libris quos cle fauiiliis Trojanis seripsit.’ The family of iho Nautii seems 
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The ambassadors, thus appointed by the Senate, are then pre- 
sented by the consuls to the popular assembly. Here they are 
required to read their instructions, which are, that they shall do 
everything in their power for reconciling the plebeians with the 
patricians, without guile or deceit, and for bringing about a 
speedy return of the seceders. The assembly is satisfied with 
tlicse instructions, and accpiicsccs in the act of the Scnate.(""'*) 
The fame of the ambassadors goes before theni, and they are 
met, outside the camj), by a body of tJie seceders. An assembly 
is formed, wliich is addressed by Manius Valerius, on behalf of 
the Senate. He exiilains to it the nature of tlieir mission, and 
the extent of their powei-s, and concludes by calling on the 
seceding party to st.ito their demands. The 2>er.son who, ac- 
cording to Dionysius, answers this a|)peal, and conies forward as 
the organ and representative of the plebeian secession, is a 
certain Jjucius Junius, who, in imitation of the founder of the 
Rejuiblic, as.sumed the additional name of Brutus. He is 
described by Dionysius as soiuethiug between a Thensites and 
a Cleon ;(^“*) but the speech which is put in his mouth is a 
full, clear, and effective statement of the grievance^ of the jile- 
beians, well suited to the sujiposed occasion. After some 
remarks on the impolicy of placing themselves in the jiower 
of the jiatricians, he gives a sketch of the early history, in 
which he declares that the plebeians had been well, treated 
under the royal government, particularly under the last kings. 
He points to the wars with Veii and Turquiuii, and to the war 
with Porsona, as proofs that the plebeians exposed their lives 
in defence of their country; and ho shows that the threats 
of invasion afforded them an opportunity of leaving the patri- 
cians exposed to the violence of their enemies. The breach of 
faith under Servilius and that under Valerius are then insisted 

authentic, and taken from the lihri auf/urales ; fo>'geries would indeed have 
been carried far, if Hwh names were spurious.’ Jt must liowover have been 
uuknoau to Livy, v\ho speaks of only one ambassador being sent. 

( 220 ) lb. c. (56-9. 

( 221 ) vi. 7U. In vii. 36, he is called Suvbi dv>)p rd r dXKa xai wopove 
fvpfip ip diropon-. 
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on, as reasons for a xlistrustful policy; and lie describes the 
wretched condition of the insolvent debtors. He concludes his 
harangue by exhorting the seceders to separate altogether from 
the Roman community, and to form a new colony elsewhere ; in 
support of which advice he appeals to the migration of ^neas 
from Troy to Latium, and the migration of Romulus from Alba 
to Rome.(=^-“) 

This .speech profoundly agitates the assembly, and draws 
tears and lamentations from all the plebeian body. When 
silence is restored, T. Larcius, one of the ambassadors from the 
Senate, answers the speech of L. Junius: he defends the course 
taken by the Senate, and alleges that only a small portion of 
the plebeians really need relief, and that the majority are able, 
though reluctant, to satisfy the claims of their creditors. These 
unwelcome truths produce an uproar in the assembly ;("®) after 
which Sicinius comes forward, and widens the breach by 
advising that the treaty he broken ofl^ and that the ambas- 
sadors be dismissed, utiless they state the terms which they 
are prepared to offer. At tliis critical point of the negotiation, 
Menenius Agripj)a, the author of the eonciliatory motion in the 
Senate, claims t<i be hoard. He then proceeds to declare that, 
a.s’ the severe measures for the recovery of debts are the cause 
of the uiti’stiue commotion, all .subsisting debts shall ho forth- 
with anyulled, and all insolvent debtors, reduced to slavery by 
their creditors, shall be liberated. With regard to the future, lie 

( 222 ) II). e. 70 — 80. Dr. Arnold «ay& of Ili«j si.*c*c‘dt'rs on tJio IVfons 
vSacer : * Here tliey established Iheniselves, and //rre i/ifj/ proponvd I 0 
fnund a weu’ Hit/ of their own* Hist, of Koine, voJ. i. j). 11(3. It is liiglily 
improbable that tlie plebeians should have ever conteiiijilijled founding 
a new city at a distance of three miles from Koine. Dionysius represents 
L, JuniusJBrntus as proposing removal to some other region ; e. 7l>, 80. 


j , - ' » ..v U.«.,.V4CI • C* jliaililllliSlib 

debtor seemed to them perfectly just; tliey only desired protection in 
cases of unavoidable misloriuue or wanton cruelty.* This is not the view 
presented by Dionysius : he supposes the remission of debts to be 
a general measure of indiscriniinaie relief, applicable to all debtors w^itliout 
reierence to their circumstances. Livy and Cicero, as we shall see below, 
suppose no relief to have been given 0x1 this occasion. 
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promises an amendment of the law of debt. Having thus 
disposed of. the question at issue between the Senate and the 
plebeians, by conceding everything which was demanded, he 
concludes his address with the celebrated apologue of the Belly 
and Limbs, which is intended to illustrate the reciprocal 
•assistance which wealth and labour afford to each other. This 
apologue, according to Dionysius, was remembered on account of 
its appositencss to the state of affairs, and was mentioned in all 
the ancient histories. ('-^^) It will be observed that Dionysius does 
not represent the ten ambiissadors as coming to any agreement 
as to the terms which they will offer to the plebeians; his 
narrative rather implies that the concession announced by 
Meneiiius is made upon his sole resj>onsibility. We are then 
told that the soceders arc fully satisfied with the promises of 
Menenius, and are about to return to the city, without taking 
any guarant<5o for their fulfilment, when L. Junius checks their 
eagerness, and recommends, as a measure of security, that they 
should demand the establishment of plebeian magistrates, with 
no other power than that of protecting the plebeians, and of 
defending their rights. This proposal is received with great 
applause by the assembly, and the ambassadors confer together 
respecting the answer to be made to the unexpected demand. 
Menenius then stands forward, and says^tjiat the ambassadors 
do not themselves object to the concession, but they consider it 
as beyond their powers. He adds however that they are pre- 
pared to send Valerius and some of their number to the Senate, 
for instructions on the question, and to recommend that the 
request of the plebeians should be granted. This offer is ac- 
cepted: Valerius and some of his colleagues return to Borne; 
and a meeting of the Senate is held, which they attend, and at 
which Valerius recommends that the concession should be made. 
Appius advises refusal, but the majority of the Senate wish to 

( 224 ) oOtv Kal fivrifitjf; d^iovrai 6 iScii ^^percu kv cltc&ooxq raiQ dpvalaie 

lirropiatc ; vi. 83. 

( 225 ) Ooneerning this character of the tribunate, eee Becker, 
ii. 2, p. 264. 
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put an end to the secesision, and a decree is passed, not only 
confirming the measures promised by the ambassadors respecting 
the debts of the plebeians, but also creating the new plebeian 
magistracy. On the following day the ambassadors repair again 
to the camp, and report the decision of the Senate : whereupon 
a deputation, composed of L. Junius Brutus, Marcus Decius, and 
Spurius Icilius, on the part of the plebeians, and five of the 
ambassadors, proceed to Rome, and on the next day, L. Junius 
makes a solemn treaty with the Senate, by means of the Feciales. 
Menenius remains in the camp, in order to draw up the law 
which is to regulate the elections of the new magistrates. The 
election is then held by the people in curi® ; and five tribunes 
of the plebeians are appointed, namely, L. Junius Brutus, C. 
Sicinius Bellutus, C. Licinius, P. Licinius, and C. Icilius Riij'a. 
These five tribunes entered vipon their offices upon the 4th day 
before the i«les of December, as was still the practice in the time 
of Dionysius. A law was then pasjsed making the person of the 
tribune sacred ; and it was enforced by the most binding reli- 
gious solemnities. (“®) Before the plebeians left the JMons Saccr, 
they erected upon it a memorial altar to the ‘Jupiter of 
Terrors and they afterwards obtained from the patricians 
the additional concession, that two plebeian aidiles should be 
annually elected, The Senate are likewise stated by Diony- 
sius to, have added a third day to the Feri® Latime, in com- 
memoration of the return of the Plebs. The first day hatl, ac- 
cording to his account, been consecrate<l by Tarquiuius Superbus, 
and the second at the expulsion of the kings.(®^‘’’) 

( 226 ) Concerninw this law, see JJccker, if), p. 2(39-70. Dionysius traces 
the subsequent custom to this orij^in. Ik tovtwv Kariarri roTc ‘Pw/taioic lOog, 
rd Tuv S^ftapx<t>v awpaTa itpd ilvai Kai vavayij, Kal pixp*- 
Siapivti ; vi. 89. 

( 227 ) wc ») TrarpioQ avrCip yXioacra^ £iiog A€i^ariov ; vi. OO, There 

was probably an altar to ‘Jupiter Pavens’ (or some such epithet) upon 
the Mons Saeer, the origin of which Dionysius referred to the plebeian 
secession, llartung, Keligioti der Itoiner, vol. ii. p. 68 , translates tlio 
Greek epithet by ‘ l^avorius.’ TiiHus Hostilius is said to have vowed 
temples to Pallor and Pavor; Livy, i. 27. 

( 228 ) Dion. Hal. vi. 45 — 90. Concerning the plebeian a*diles, see 
Becker, ib. p. 291. 

( 229 ) Diou. Hal. vi. 95. In this passage, Tarquin is said to have 
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§ 17 On reviewing this copious, minute, and interesting 
narrative, are naturally led to inquire what authority Diony- 
sius could have had for it. He states that the apologue of 
Meneriius was found in ' all the ancient histories.' But how 
ancient were these Iiistorics with reference to the event de- 
•scribed ? The secession to the Mens Sacer is placed in the year 
494? n.c., nearly three centuries before tlie time of Fabius Pictor 
and Cincius, the earliest Roman liistorians of their country. It 
is inconceivable that a detailed liistory of this transaction, 
accounting for caoli day, describing the successive debates in 
the Senate, and in the camp, and reporting the speeches de- 
livered on each side, could have been written from authentic 
materials, even by the earliest Romjui historian. The secession 
is placed at a time when our knowledge even of Athenian 
history is only general. It is four years before the battle of 
Marathon, ten years before the birth of Herodotus, ('^*^^) and 
twenty-three years before the birth of Tliucydides. It is only 
sixteen years aftcT tlie expulsion of the Pisistratidaj ; concerning 
which event the Athenians had, according to Thucydides, most 
impe.Tfcct ideas in his time. It may however life said that, 
although the details of the transaction, and particularly the 


iiisiiluicd llie first day, at the time when th<t Itomans conquered the 
Ktruscaiis. 11 is detailed aeeouiit however, in iv. 19, does Ti?>t a^ree \%itli 
this sLatfiiicnt ; he there ssys tJiut it was instituted in eoiiseqii<*iiee of a 
h'agiie M ith the Ijatiiis. Various uueerlain and improbable conji'ctures of 
iNiebuhr respeetin^ the Feri;c l^tatime may be seen in Jiis Hist. vol. ii. 
p. 33 — 0 . Ills statement that they lasted A 7 .r days (for whieli number he 
dis<*overs a syinmetrieal reason) is founded on a eonjectnral restoration of 
a eurrupt passa^^e of F(»sUis, which is rejected by iliiller. Jtaque 
ry/uv r/ZcA* feriatos libtu’os servosqiie ; p. lOt. JsMebiihr followed the 
restored text, which liad, ‘ Itaque aw’ i'osiiwa,* Miiller reads: ‘ Itaque 
iis dif'bus,' 'riie w ordsi are how ever too corrupt to servo as tlioba^’is 
of any iiistoric^al statement. TJie passage from the {Scholiast to Cicero, 
cited by Nielmlir in n. (*5, exhibits tin; confusion between the two Tarquins, 
already adverted to. It also speaks of another origin, from the Prisci 
Latini. Plutarch mentions the a<ldition of a fourth day to the Ferifio 
LatiiifC in the time of Camillns: Camill. 42; Compare Livy, vi. 42. The 
origins assigned for the Feria 3 Latina;, like those of so many ancient 
festivals, w'cre doubtless unliis topical. See above, vol. 5. p. 512, n. 112. 

( 230 ) The received date for the birth of Herodotus (though subject to 
some doubt) appetirs to me to be sullicieutly vindicated by tJie arguments 
of the critic in the ' North British Review ; No. XL. p. 4US— 413. 
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speeches, may have been fabricated, the main facts were derived 
from an authentic tradition. Even this view is surrounded with 
difficulties ; for we are unable to draw any clear line between 
the circumstances which are to be rejected, and the main facts 
which are worthy of belief. Dionysius indeed mentions that 
the apologue of Menenius was to be found in all the early- 
Homan histories. This remark seems to imply that the other 
speeches, which he reports at such length, were not in those 
histories, and were therefore, like the majority of speeches in 
the ancient historians, (*®^) works of pure invention. But as to 
the successive res gestw in the narration, how are we to dis- 
criminate ? How much of the proceedings in the Senate, and 
of the negotiations with the seceders, are we to suppose to be 
real, and how much fictitious? Niebuhr is of opinion that 
L. Junius Brutus is an imaginary person. He is not men- 
tioned by any Homan writer. (-"*•*) Yet Dionysius de.scribes him 
as the leader of the plebeians, their chief orator, and one of the 
first tribunes. What are we to think of a historical narrative, in 
which a personage of this importance, alleged to have occupied 
a conspicuous public office, is con.sidcred fictitious ? The general 
maxim of evidence is, that a falsehood in one paii; of a story 
invalidates the credibility of the witness in other parts of his 
statement. ‘ Memlan in uuo prajsumitur mendax in alio.’(”'^‘) 


(231) With respect to the introduetion of imaginary speeches by tho 
ancient historians, sec the remarks in the author’s Treatise on tho Methods 
of Observation and Itcasoning in Politics ; i*. vii. § 15. 

(233) Hist. Tol. i. n. 1U57. In his Lectures, hovrover, Niebulir reco- 
gnises tile reality of L. Junius Brutus in tho subsequent contests with the 
Senate ; vol. i. p. 147. 

{233) He likewise appears as plebeian edile in two subsequent years in 
tho narrative of Dionysius, and plays a prominent part in tho ulfair of 
Coriolanus ; vii. 14, 20. Plutarch, (Jor. 7, follows Dionysius in making 
Junius Brutus one of the first trdnines. Ho is also mentioned by Suidas. 
If there had been any authentic lists of the tribunes and the ediles of 
this period, there would have been no doubt as to the existence of L. 
Junius Brutus. The testimony of Aseaiiius, ad Cic. pro Corn. i. is 
uncertain. Driimanii, Geseh. Uoins, vol. iv. p. 3, recoguises L. Junius 
Brutus the tribune as a real person, and inserts him in tho series of 
plebeian Junii. 

(334) See the author’s work above cited, vol. i. p. 246. This docs not 
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If therefore it is admitted that a large part of the narrative of 
Dionysius is false, what good ground have we for believing the 
rest ? Assuming however that we are to strip off all the sub- 
ordinate parts of his narrative, as a later accretion, and to retain 
only a nucleus of the leading facts, do we find that these can 
be safely accepted, and that he is confirmed in them by the 
agreement of the other historians ? So far is this from being 
the case, that the accounts transmitted to us differ widely in the 
material points of the transaction. 

First, there is a discrepancy as to the place to which the 
seceders withdrew. Dionysius, Livy, Flonis, and other authors 
say that it was the Mons Sacor and Dionysius adds that an 
altar of Jupiter on that eminence was erected at this time. 
Piso, on the other hand, one of the early historians, affirmed 
that it was the Aventiue hill, which was at the opposite ex- 
tremity of Home to the Mons Sacor, a hill situated on the right 
bank of the Anio, at a distance of three miles. Sallust and* 
Cicero speak of the plebeians as occupying first the Mons Sacer, 
and afterwards the Aventine.(®''*^ 

coiiflict with the maxim of Palcy, that discrepancy in the testimony of 
dillerent witiiessi's, as to subordinate points, is consistent with the truth of 
tlie main facts tleposed ; see ib. p. 321. 

^(^3!)) "yoc ri varaXa/xliavovrai nXtiviov rrorauov Kttfitvov, oi 

Trpoait) r)}c « vvv if iKtivov i£()6i/ opojr Kukilrai ; Jliou. (lul* vi.^. He 

traces the name of Mons Kaeer to tlic socossiou j i. e. to the altar which he 
afterwards stales tlio plebeians to luive erected on it; c. 90. Injussu 
consuluiu in baeruni luoiituiu seeessisse (Irans Anienoin amiieui est), tria 
ab urbe millia pussiuini. Ka frequeutior faiua est, quani, cujus Piso 
aiictor est.yi Avciitinuiu seeessionem faetam esse; Livy, ii. 32. Tbo 
artie-lo in best us agrees 11 itlv Ibonysius and Livy: Sneer mons appcllatur 
trails Aniciieui, paulo ultra torliuin iniliariuni ; quod eum plebes, cum 
sccessissot a patrilms, ereatis tribunis plebis, qui sibi essent auxilio, 
diseedentes Jovi coiiseeraverurit ; p. 318. Festus says notliiiig of the 
altar. Varro, who calls this seeossiou ‘ the Cnislumerine secession,’ implies 
that the Mons Saecr was the place, as it uas not very distant Irom 
Cniatimierium. Tribuni plebci [dieli], quod ox tribunis militum primum 
tribuui pleboi facti qui plebein defendcrent, in sccessione Orustumcriua : 

He L. L. V. ^ 81. 

(2,36) Concerning Piso, see above, eh. ii. § 3. 

(237) Dcm scrvili imperio palres plcbem excrccre, de vitft atque tergo 
regio more consulere, agro pellere, et, ceteris expertibus, soli in imperio 
agero. Quibus agitata sievitiis et maxime ftmeris onere oppressa plebes, 
quum assiduis bcUis tributum shuul ct miiitiaiu toleraret, armata Moutem 
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Secondly, the cause is not uniformly related. Dionysius and 
Livy describe the secession as growing exclusively out of the 


Sacrum atquo Avcntinum inaodit, tnmque tribunes plebis ct alia sibi jura 
paravit ; Jbra^m. Hist. lib. i. p. 12, ed. Kritzo. In tlio Jiigurthino 

i^ar, c. 31, tlu? Arontine is alone alluded to : ‘ Majores vestri, parandi Juris 
et niajestaiis constitiiendie gratia, bis per secessionem nrmati Aventmuni. 
occupavere.* The strand secession to the Aventine is that in the time of 
th(» i)ccemvirs ; see Livy, iii. 50; Dion. Hal. xi. 43. In the llcpublie, 
Cicero says : ‘ Nam cum esset ex £crc alieno eommotacivifas. plcbs Montem 
Sacrum prius, dtMiule Avcntinum occiipavit;’ Kep. ii. 33. The passage 
concerning the tribunate in the Dialogue de Legibua, likewise implies that 
the Aventine, or some i>ther part of the city, was oecupie*! by Oie pleba 
during the first secession. ‘Cujiis priinum ortiim si recordari volumiis, 
inter anna civiuin, et occupaiis et obsessia urbis locis, procreatum 
videmus;’ iii. 8. In the fniginents of the first oration for Cornelius, 
liowever, Cicero, like Livy, speaks of the first secession being to the JVlons 
Saeer exclusively , and the second (or deccmviral) secession being first to 
some place out of Home (probably the Mens Saeer). whence they eame 
armed to the Aventine. In the Urutus, c. 14, Cieero likewise speaks of 
the first seet'ssiun being to tlie iVIoiis Saeer. 11 seems not improbable lliat 
both Sallust and Cieero have confounded the accounts of the first and 
second secessions. This remark liowever does not apply to Piso, Avhose 
account excluded the ifons Saeer. The two secessions are clearly distin- 
guished in a speech wlii<*h Idvy puts in the mouth of tJie dictator, 
Valerius Cor\ us, during the Campauiau mutiny ; ‘Inilucite in animum, 
quod non induxcruiit patres avique vestri; non illi, qiii in Sacrum 
Sfontem sccesserunt ; non hi, qui postea Avcntinum inscdcrunt;’ vii. 40. 
If Liv 3 ' iticanK the w ords * patres avique’ to be taken literally, his chronology 
is erroneous; for between the time of which ho is speaking, and the two 
secessions respectively, there are intervals of above 150 and lOO years. 
ItJessala Corvinus tie* Prog. Augu.sti, c. 31, iiaine.s both the Aveiitino and 
the Mens Saeer, giving the preference? to the former: ‘ Iiide ob truculen- 
tissinias inter patricio%(4 plebeios si*dilioni*s, })lebs arriiata, inaxiino cum 
terrore .nobiliuin, in Aventinuni, et, ut aliis placet, in Sacrum Collcm 
sece.sserat; nee iiide abduci pot uit, donee, ad favorem sui, Iribuni plebei 
priniiim crearentur.’ (I’lio sliort work extant under this title is a 
pseudonymous compilation of late date.) Plorus mentions only the Mona 
Saeer: ‘ Prima discordia ob inipotontiam fameratorum, iiuibiis in terga 
quoque serviliter sievientibus, in Sacrum Montem plebs arniata secessit ;* 

i. 23, Also Ovid, Pa.st. iii. 0G3-4. 

Plcbs vetus, et null is etiam nunc tuta tribunis, 

Fugit, et in Sacri vcrtice monlis crat. 

Valerius Maximus agrees: ‘llegibus exactis. pleba, dissklens a patribus, 
juxla ri])am fluminis Anienis, in colle qui Saijcr appelJaiur, armuta 
consedit;* vii. 9, § 1. Appian gives the same account: o ci fij/Aoc Trori Kai 
trr^iaTtvnuivo^ tg roidv^f. tpiv i^irtaoiv uvk roTg oirXoig Tra^oiKrtv, dW* 

if TO opof tKC^ntfituv TO dirb rovce icXyZofitvov Upov, omiif oifCl Tort tpyov, 

aXX* fftvrov rryoardriv dirtiptivtj Kai tKdXtrrt f Pell. Civ. i. 1, 

Dio Cassius, xvii. 9, says that the secession was to KoXtoifov riva; Orosius, 

ii. 5, names the Alons Saeer. Becker, ib. p. 254, thinks that ‘ the name of 
the Mens Saeer bears w itness to the fact of the secession.' It is certainly 
true that the explanation of the name given by Dionysius and others bears 
w'itness to the belief xel that fact. 
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refusal of the Senate to agree to a measure for the relief of 
insolvent plebeian debtors. Other authors however speak in 
general terms of the cruelty and oppressions of the patricians, 
and one writer attributes it to the pressure of military service 
and war- taxes upon tlie plebeians. 

* Thirdly, there is a material disagreement between Dionysius 
and Livy as to the nature of the treaty made by the Senate and 
the seceders. According to Dionysius, the main subject of the 
negotiation was a Seisachtheia, for the relief of the plebeian 
debtors; wlien this measure had been conceded, the institution 
of the tribunes was suggested by L. Junius Brutus as an addi- 
tional guarantee ; and this afterthought was made the subject of 
a separate negotiation. Livy is entirely silent as to any arrange- 
ment about a remission of debts, and describes the compact as 
limited to the institution of tribunes Cicero agrees with 


(23S) Plutarch, Cor. 5, follows Dionysius. 

(239) See the y)assji;^c from Sallust’s Histories, cited in note 237. 

In the ])assaf^e from tlu* Republic, Cicero ascribes the first secession to 
debt; ill the frai^inent of the oration for Cornelius, he says that it took 
place ‘ (iropter nimiam doniinatioiieni potent him.* Orosius^ likewise 11 es 
geii(*ral terms. ‘ Sequitur discessio pfebis a patribus, eum, M, Valerio 
dielatore delectuin iiiililiiin a^ente, varits sthnulatus injariis, 

Sacrum Montein insedit armatus li. 5. 

(240) Et quum populus a patribus secessisset, quod tribiitum et 
militiam toleraret, neo revoeari ])usset ; Script.^^ Vir. 111. c. 18. This 
seems however to be taken from the yiassage of Sallust’s Histories. 

(241) Livy says that the Senate, desirous of bringing back the seceders, 
sent Aleneiiius Agri])])a to negotiate wiili them; that he went to their 
camp on the ]\lniis Saet»r, and adilresseJ to them the fable of the Belly 
and Linib^; and tluit by I liis simple reasoning, ‘ Ilexisse nientes hominum,* 
The eoneliision is llius described : *Agi dcindc de concordia cerptum, 
conc(»ssnnujue in coiuliliones, iil plebi sui magislratus essent sacrosancti, 
qnil)iis anxilii latio ad versus consules esset ; neve cui patrum capero eum 
magistratum lir*eret ;* ii. 3»3. Livy (as (^revier remarks) seems to under- 
stand that the debt-(]ues(ion was not directly stdtled, because the institu- 
tion of tribunes was a sutficient security to the ph'beians. ITis meanii g 
appears to be accurately rendered by the \^rite^ do Vir. Ill, 18, wlio, after 
reciting the fable of Meneiiius, adds : ‘ Hac fabulii poyiulus regi-essus est. 
Creavit taineii iribunos phdns. qni libertatem suam adversum nobilitatis 
superbiani defondereid.’ Rupert i. however, in his note on the passage of 
Livy, suggests that the relief of the iiexi is imjylied, Niebuhr, Hist, 
vol. i. p. ()J0, prefers the aecount of Dionysius to that of Livy, and the 
same view is taken b3' Di\ Arnold, Hist, of Rome, vol. i. p. 1/M>, though 
his expressions in a former page (p. 138) seem more consistent with the 
other view. Beaufort, Republiquo Romaine, vol. vi, p. 286, thinks that the 
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Livy, and considers the tribunate as tlie sole result of the first 
secession. 

, Fourthly, the number and names of the first tribunes 
are differently reported. Livy saj'^s that two tribunes, C. Sici- 
nius and L. Albiniis, were appointed, who nominated three 
colleagues ; of these Sicinius was one, but as to the other two,« 


treaty was confined to the creation of tribunes, and contained no stipula- 
tion respecting debts. Coriolanus is described by Dionysius, as cliar^iui? the 
plebeians, in a subsequent speech in tlic Senate, with liavin^ seceded, not 
on account of any real want, but for the purpose of destroying the aris- 
tocratic form of ^ov’crnment : icarttXviTbJv ti)v a(n<Trok'i;tarU(if vfnuv ; vii. 22. 

The independence of ilie two parts of the treaty, aiul the advancement of 
the demand for the tribunate after tlie remission of debts had been 
granted, is insisted on by Appiiis Claudius, in Dion. Hal. vii. 49, 52. 

(242) Niebiilir, Iliat. vol. i. n. 1317, says that the account of Dionysius 
is ‘ supported by Cicero’s whole view of these events, as to the necessity 
of violating the* letter of the law%’ given in Rep. ii. 34. It appears to me, 
however, that Cicero's meaning in tins passage is exactly the ojipoaite of 
that attributed to him by Niebuhr. After having deacTibed the secession 
of the plebs as caused by debt, he proc«‘eds to say that tJie evil in question 
might have been remedie<l by some such measure as that whu'h liad been 
previously adopted by Solon, or as that which was subseciueiitly atlopted 
by the Senate when (in the year 326 b.o.) the law'^ of nexum was abolished 
in consequence of the scandalous outrage of the usurer Papirius. This 
species of calamity was, lie adds, always assuaged by some remedial 
mt*a8urc : but on this occasion, a different course w as ado])ted, and two 
tribunes of the plebs w ere created in order to diminish the powder of the 
Senate : ‘ Quo turn const lio jproiiermisso^ causa pojiulo nata cat, duobus 
tribunis plehis per seditionem creatis, ut potentia Senatus atquc auctoritas 
Tninuerctur 11. 34. \^cero’8 meaning seems to be, that, instead of 
bargainihg for a special measure on insolvent debtors, the ])lchs obtained 
a general security against the power of the Stmatc. The exairq>le of Solon 
is referred to in the speech of M. Valerius, in Dion. Hal. v. t»5 ; above, 
p. 24. The account of Dio Cassius, xvii. 9; and Zonaras, vii. 14-5, is that 
many persons seceded from llic city and army, on account of tlu* law of 
clebt, and plundt*red the country ; that they were mollified by the fable of 
Mcficnius, one of the ambassadors, sent to them by the Senate ; aiul that 
a measure of relief to debtors w as conceded. After w lik^h, fearing lest 
the treaty should bo broken, or that they should be inaltreatc(l individually, 
they formed a defensive league, and elected two tribunes for their own 
protection- This account differs altogether from that of Livy, and it does 
not even agree with that of Dionysius ; for it represents ilie appointment 
of tribunes not as a matter of negotiation, but as a defensive measure 
adopted by the ]debeians on their own authority. Eutropius appears to 
agree with Zonaras in reiirescnting the creation of tribunes as the inde- 
pendent act of the plebeian body : * Sexto decimo anno post reges oxai*>tos, 
seditionem populus Ronirc fecit, tamquam a senatu atqne consulihiis ppe- 
meretur. Turn et ij^se sihi trihunos plehis, quasi proprios judiocs et do- 
fensores, creavit; per quos contra senatum et consules tutus esse posset ; 
i. 13. By ^ seditio^ in this passage, Eutropius means ^ secessio.* 
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the testimonies differed. According to Dionysius, L. ^Junius 
Brutus and C. Sicinius were first elected, and afterwards two 
Licinii and C. Icilius Ruga.(-^*) L. Junius Brutus, whom 
Dionysius represents as the true leader of the plebeians on this 
important occasion, and whom he places at the head of his list 
of tribunes, is not mentioned by Livy or any Latin author. 
Cicero says that two tribunes were appointed in the first year, 
and ten in the second. The difference in the numbers may, 
perhaps, be reconciled, by supposing tJiat two were chosen by 
suffrage, and three by co-optation but the difference in the 
names is irreconcilable. 

Fifthly, there is no fact in the first secession more strongly 
attested, or more consistently described, than the apologue of 
Menenius Agrippa.(-^") It is represented as the main instrument 
by which the exasperation of the seceders was appeased, and an 


(243) Livy. ii. .33 ; <*f. iii. 54, wliere Sicinius is referred to as Laving 
boon 0110 of 1 lie first tribunes. Lydus, de Magistr. i, .3S, says that the first 
tribunes were in number. 

(244) Dion. Hal. vi. 80. The latter name is corrupt in the MSS. It 
recurs in vii. 2(>. The slatcment that Sicinius and Brutus were the two 
first tribunes of the people also occurs in Suidas in S^fiapxoi.^ 

(243) De llep. ii. 3i ; Orat. pro Corn. i. and Ascoiiius. See Becker, 
ii. 2, p. 251 ; Arnold’s Hist, of Koine, vol. i. p. 147. According to Livy 
and Dionysius, the increase fo ten took place some years afterwards ; 
Becker, ib. p. 252. Livy, ubi sup., adds ; ‘ Sunt qui duos tantum in Sacro 
Monte creat os tribunos esse dicant, ibique sacra t4m legem la^m.’ Pom- 
poiiius, r>ig. i. 2, 2, § 20, says : Dicli tribuni, quod olim in tres partes 
populus divisus erat, et ox singulis singuli creabaiitur, vel <iuia tribuum 
sunragio cre^abantur. Aseonius speaks of live tribunes having boon ori- 
ginally ap})()inted, one from each class. Cieterum quidam non duo tribunos 
pJt‘bis, ut Cii'cro dieil, S(*d (piinque tradunt creates turn esse, singulos ex 
singulis classibiis; Ad Orat. pro Corn. vol. v. part ii. p. 7fi, OrelH. The 
former of these slateuuMits seems to allude to the triple division of the 
people by Roiimliis ; the second, to the five classes of Servius. 

(246) See Niebuhr, Hist. vol. i. p. C17. Dionysius states distinctly 
iliat file people elected tlie first tribunes in comiiia curiata; vi. 89, eft ix. 
41 ; and Cicero makes the statement with respect to the tribunes of the 
following year ; Pro Corn. i. These statements are rejected by Niebuhr, 
Hist. vol. 1. p. 619 ; Becker, ib. p, 254, and others, as inconsistent with 
their theory of the curiffi, and the coniitia curiata ; but if we arc to regard 
the accounts of this period as historical, such distinct statements cannot be 
set asidii on merely hypothetical grounds. If they are not to be regarded 
as historical, hypothetical explanations of them seem to ho thrown away. 

( 247 ) Dion. Hal. vi. 83, 86 ; Livy, ii. 32 ; Pint. Cor. 6 ; Floras, i. 23 ; 
Scriptor de Vir. 111 . c. 18 j Dio Cassius, xvii. 10 ; Zonaras, vii. 14. 
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agreement was ultimately effected. Dionysius says that it was 
found in all the ancient histories. Yet Cicero expressly 
attributes the mitigation of the seceders on this occasion to the 
eloquence of M. Valerius the dictator : adding, that he received 
for this good deed the appellation of Maximus. In the 
detailed history of Roman eloquence, contained in his dialogue 
de clans Oratoribas, which he begins with the consul Brutus, 
no mention is made of Menenius, altliough the allusion to the 
first secession would naturally have suggested it. The language 
of Cicero seems to exclude the supposition that he conceived 
tlio speech of filenenius as having exercised the chief influence 
in bringing back the seceders; and is scarcely consistent with 
his knowledge of its connexion with that event. ludecfl, Cicero 
nowhere speaks of this C(debratod apologue, fond as he is of 
recurring to the examples of early Roman oratory. Valerius 
Maximus likewise agrees with Cicero in ascribing the return of 
the plebeians in the first secession exclusively to the eloquence 
of Valerius, and in omitting all mention of Menenius. An . 
ancient inscription, in honour of Valerius Maximus, likewise 
represents him to have induced the plebs to return from tlie 
Mens Sacer ; to have reconciled them with the patricians ; and to 


( 248 ) Extat oraiionv aritiqiifK satis offioax ad confordiam fabnla ; 
Flonia,*ihi Sup. Priseo illo dicciidi et liorrido more, nihil aliud quam hoc 
namisso fertiir ; Livy, ii. 32. Above, 11 . 22' j. 

( 249 ) Videmus item paueis luiiiiH j»o^t r<»^os exactos, exun ]»lebes ])ropo 
ripam Anienis ad tertiuiii milliarlum euusfdissef , eunKpie inontein, (pii 
Sacer appcllatus est, oeeupaviaset, M. A'^akTiuui dietaton*m diecMido seda- 
visse disrordias, eiqiie ob earn rom honores amplissimos habit os, oi oinn 
priiniim ob earn ipsam eausam Maxiimim esso ajqadlatnm ; Brut. e. It. 
Dionysius mentions Mutiius Valerius in eouurxiou v\ itli lliis event, but 
as having previously resigned tJie oJliee of dictator. Sec above, p. 04. 

{2^yO) Afivr describing tin* armed scecsHioii ttf tJio JMons jSacer,Val(Tius 
Maximus proceeds to say ; * Kvat non solum deforinis, sed etiani miserriinus 
reipublicjc status, a capite ejus ejefera jmrte eorporis pestifera seditione 
divisH ; uc ni Valerii suhvenisset eJoqmmtia, spos tanli iui])erii in ipso pceno 
ortn siio eorruisset. Is iianujiie poj)uhini, nova et insolita liberlate teinero 
gaudontoni, oratione ad meliora et .saniora eonsiliu revocatum, senalui sub- 
jecit ; id est, urbem urbi juuxit. Verbis ergo faeundis ira, eonsternalio, 
arrna cesserunt ;* viii. 9, § 1. Kenipf, the recent editor of Valerius Maximus, 
thiulis tliat in Ibis passage he has confounded Valerius with Menenius: 
but we can scar(‘<‘]y suppose a similar confusion to have been made by 
Cicero, and the author oi the Inscription. 
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have prevailed upon the Senate to liberate the people from its 
debts. These notices differ entirely from the accounts of our 
historians. *Livy says nothing of any Valerius on this occasion : 
Dionysius states that Manius Valerius was one of the ten 
ambassadors, and that he opened the negotiations by calling 
on the seceders to sot forth their grievances; but the really 
important part in the conference with the seceders is assigned 
by him to Menenius, and it is an essential circumstance of his 
narrative as well as of Livy's, that the dictatorship of Valerius 
has ended before the secession begins. 

Sixthly, with respect to the time occupied bj*^ the secession, 
Dionysius says that it took place after the autumnal equinox 
(23rd September), about tlie beginning of seed-time; that the 
wealthier cultivators joined the patricians, and the artificers 
joined the plebeians; that the reconciliation was only a short 
time before the winter solstice (December 23) ; and that during 
this interval the land remained untilled. (^^^) This account is 
however inconsistent with his own narrative ; according to 
which the secession took place before the election of the 
new consuls, which fell on the first of September; and the 
events from this time to the treaty with the Senate cannot 


( 251 ) M.TjiIeriiis f.Volusi Maximus, Dictator, Augur. Primus [priusP] 

niiaiu ulium magistratum gereret dictator dictul^^st. Triumpliavit do 
Sabinis ct Medulliiiis. PIcbem d(* sacro monte deduxit ; gratmih tjum pa- 
tribiis rocon(‘iliavit ; foenoro gravi j^opulum sonatiis lioo ejus rei auctore 
Jiberavit. JSelltc curulis locus ipsi postcrisque ad Murcia? spcctandi causa 
datus est. Pri 3 i(?eps in senatum soinel lectus est; Tnscript. 535, ap. OrcU. 
vol. i. p. The victory of Vah'rius Maximus over tho Sabines is men- 

tioned by Dion. Hal. vi. 42 ; Livy, ii. 81, Concerning the altar of tlie god- 
dess Murcia w itliin the Circus Maximus at Rome, see Becker, vol. i. p. 407. 
Por illustrations of this inscription, see Morcelli, Inscript. Lat. vol. i. p. 202. 
Its discovery is described in Gori, Inscripl. vol. ii.p. 235. This and the in- 
scription relating to Appius Caucus wore both found at Arezzo. They pro- 
bably belong to the imperial period, but the orthography of the wordjwnus 
seems hardly a sufficient ground (with Orelli) for questioning the genuine- 
ness of the inscrii>tion ou Valerius Maximus. 

( 252 ) Niebuhr, Hist. vol. i. n. 1331., supposes the statement of Livy, 
viii. IS, that a nail had been formerly driven by the dictator in secessions 
of the plobs, to refer to this dictatorship of Valerius. The conjecture is 
however quite uncertain, and Livy’s owu narrative is not consistent 
with it. 

( 253 ) Dion. Hal. vii. 1 , 
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occupy moro than a few days; although he places tlu^ election 
of the tribunes on the 10th of December. (“■“'*) 

If such leading facts as those adverted to arc vari^^usly re- 
ported ; if our accounts differ as to the place whore the sc^ceders 
encamped, the cause of the secession, the nature of the treaty by 
which it was ended, and the number and names of the tri- 


(254) According to the detailed narrative of Dionysius, the first event 
after the secession is, that the Senate send envoys to request tlie seceders 
to state tlieir demands, and that no answer is given to them. The consuls 
then appoint a day for the eomitia ; the new consuls enter their office on 
the first of September ; vi. 48. [According to this account therefore the 
secession took plac*e before the Ist of September, whereas according to 
vii. 1, this c\’ent was after the 23rd of the same month.] As soon as the 
new consuls are in office they convene the Senate, and a few days after- 
wards (rate v/ifpatc) they convene the assembly and another meeting 
of the Senate; c. 07. The meetings are held, and ten ambassadors are 
chosen, \\lio go to the camp the same day ; c. 70. A conference immedi- 
ately takes place, and some of the ambassadors return to Home for fresh 
instructions ; c. 88. A Senate is held, and the next day the ambassadors 
go out again to the camp and deliver their message. A <lej)utation is sent 
from the camp to the Seiiat('. On the following day Rrutiis returns to the 
cam]), having made the treaty. Tribunes are elected, and enter on their 
office on the 10th of December ; c. 89. This narrative implies that only a 
few days elapsed between the election of the consuls, and that of the tri- 
bunes ; tlioi^h Diouj'sius stnt<‘s it to have been more than three months. 
The expression ‘ per alicpiot dies* in Livy, ii. 32, combined with the subse- 
quent luurative, might seem to indicate* that the seeession was not of long 
aiiration. He sjieaks, however, in the next year of' earitas annoma ex in- 
cult is per st'cessionem plebis agris c. 31. See also the w ords »)f Corio- 
lanus, lower down, ISy^mlir, vol. i. p. 007, thinks that the secession etmld 
only ha^'^k lasted a f*n\ days, and supposes that the length of time assigned 
by 'Dionysius was tletermined mainly by thu time fixed for the commence- 
ment of the otliee of trilnine in later times, comhined with the outbreak of 
the sedition in tlie eonsnbhip of Yirginius and Veturius. It is not impro- 
bable that the precise eah-ulation of Dionj’sins was founded on these data 
— but both he ami Divy suppose the secession to have lasted a. sii/lieient 
time to prevent the land from being tilled. This supposition is quite iiide- 
pc^ndent of the precise calculation of Dionysius ; for it a(?counts for the 
subsequent scarcity- and the scarcity is the eanso of other events. Niebuhr 
is mistaken in thinking that Livy re])resents the secession as to have lasted 
only a few days. In his Lectures, vol. i. p. 141, he says : 'Tlie secession 
cannot have lasted more tlian (fhovt a for the city could not liave 

held out much longer, and a famine w ould have occurred if the legions had 
rcniainc‘d in possession of the fields.* Both Livy and Dionysius state that 
the seeession did produ(?c a famine. 

(25.'>) ft cannot even he said that all the accounts agree in representing 
the institution of the Tribunate as the result of a compact between the 
Senate and the scccdcrs. For Zonariia (who seems in this transaction to 
follow'' Dio Cassius very closely) describes tlie agreement as limited to the 
settlement of the debt-question ; he represents the establishment of the 
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bunos first appointed ; and if there are further discrepancies as 
to tlie dural ion of the secession, anti tlte persons by wliose influ- 
ence the parties were reconciled ; and if wo have no valid reason 
for preferring one jictiount to another, how can we place the 
slighte.st reliance upon the detailed narrative of Dionysius? 
Although tlie story which he tells is not wanting in probability, 
it is destitute of external attestation, and has all the appearance 
of beinar an institution <iramatized, like his own account of the 
origin of the dictatorship, and also like many of the scenes in 
the CyropaBdia.(^““) That the tribunes of the people had an 
origin is certain ; that their office grew out of a secession, and 
that the secession had been caused by the law of insolvency, 
may have been facts handed down by an authentic oral tradition, 
and registered at a time when the memory of them was well 
preserved. J5ven as to these leatling facts, however, historical 
certainty is unattainable ; and it is still more uncertain whether 
any, and which of the other parts of the narrative are deserving 
of credit. (-'’^) The fable of Menenius may be of indigenous 
origin ; it is certainly ancient, and no such fable ever became 
celebrated in Greece. It is well suited to the oecasiou of a 

Tri>)imcs as following indeed iimncdiately upon the secession, but as a vo- 
luntary arrangement made by the jdebeiaus among themselves ; vii. 14, 15, 
Compare J)io Cass. xvii. 9-12. 

(256) Beekcr, ii. 2, p. 283, n., considers this^warrative as arbitrarily 

compounded of misceJlaneous notices. • • • 

(257) •Many of tlie narratives in the earliest Iiislory of Kome betray 
their fabulous nature by the contradictions anti impossibilities they involve. 
There are none such in the aceoiiutof the first settessiou, as given by Livy, 
and much more fully by Dionysius. !Nor can we pronounce it to be c^uite 
impossible that a recollection of the various parties wliich divided the 
Senate, and of their spokesmen, 8ho\dd have been preserved ; alihougb un- 
qu('st.ioiial)ly there were no trachea of it in the oldest annals. And yet the 
internal coiim^xion here merely ]>rove3 tlie intelligence of the annalist who 
dr<*w np the storj’^ non' adopted, as is clear from tho irreconcilable contra- 
dictions between it and other stories, which at one time were no less in 
vogue;* Hist. vol. i, p. 603. Ju tliis, as in other passages, it is difficult to 
understand what Niebuhr means by ‘ annals’ and * annalists,’ or in what 
manner ho conceives tho received histori(*.al accounts of this period to have 
originated. Dr. Arnold says of the first secession : * The particulars of 
this second revolution arc as uncertain as those of the overthrow of tho 
monarchy Hist, of Rome, vol. i. p. 145. 

^ Dionysius says : TfXtvrthv h ^tjfAijyopiac Xkytrai pvOov riva tiTTflv 
£iC rdn XitTourtiov rporron ervpirXdaag ; vi. 83. If the apologue of Mcneuius 
was delivered on this occasion, we must suppose the A£soj[nan fable to have 

o 2 
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secession, actual or intended, of the poor from the rich ; but how 
far its connexion with the name of Menenius and the secession 

f 

in question may rest on an authentic tradition, ascending to the 
year 494 B.C., it would be presumptuous to decide. It may be 
added that Diodorus differs from all the other authorities ; for 
he appears to represent the tribunitian office as created at tliQ 
secession during the decemvirate, in the year 449 B.C., and as a 
result of the compact then made between the plebeian seceders 
on Mount Aveiitine and the patricijins.(“^'*) 

§ 18 As soon as the dangerous schism in the Roman com- 
inunily is repaired, the attention of the state is directed to 
foreign wars. The plebeians are now willing to obey the consuls, 
and evorytliing is speedily made ready. Cominius marches 
against the Volscians, and takes the towns of Longula and 
Polusca. He likewise attacks and takes the town of Corioli, and 
afterwards defeats the Antiates. In the attack of Corioli, a 
young patrician named C. Marcius greatly distinguished himself. 
Splendid rewards were assigned to him by Cominius, the chief 
part of which he declines, and he was afterwards known by the 
appellation of Coriolanus.(-^^*^) Spiirius Cassius, the other consul, 

been known at Koine in the year 494 b.c. The death of is placed 

above half a century before this time. The fable of the Belly and Feet 
(icoiXirr Kai TruCit;) ill the JEsopiaii collection resembles that of Menenius, 
and may be of native ^‘bXvth, though we have no means of determining its 
age (Fa]).' 202 , p. 127, ed. Coraea. ; Fab. 280, ed. Tauchnitz). A similar 
fable is in the collection of Syntipas (ib. ed.^Coraes.). which is translated 
from the Syriac. Max. Tyr. Diss. xxi. vol. i. p. 404, ed. Keiske, has a fablo 
like tliat of Menenius, which he sup]>ose 8 AJsop might have made, but he 
speaks as if it were of his own invention. 

( 259 ) Diod, xii. 25. The dates of Diodorus for this period of Bonian 
history difler from the ordinary chronology. He places this secession in 
the second year of the Decemvirate, which, according to his synclironism, 
agrees v\itli the arr-honship of lyaanias, Olymp. 84.2—443 b.c. 

( 260 ) Dion. Hal. vi. 91-4; Livy, ii. 33; Plut. Cor. 8-11. The name is 
enlarged on in the last chapter of Plutarch. Livy and Dionysius agree in 
these events : both mention Longula and Polusca, as well as Corioli. Nie- 
buhr thinks that this account of the origin of the name Coriolanus is fabu- 
lous, and taken from a heroic poem ; Hist. vol. ii. p, 243 ; but it is as well 
attested as any other fact at this period of Roman history. Compare 
Floras, i. 11 ; Zon. vii. 16. He also says, ih., p. 103, that Corioli could 
not at this time have belonged to the Antiates, or have been attacked by 
the Romans, because it is in the list of Latin towns, in Dion. TIal. v. 61. 
This is an inconsistency which w e cannot explain; but wo have no better 
reason for rejecting one fact than the other. 
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who remained at Romo, is related to have dedicated a temple to 
Ceres, Libef, and Libera, which had been vowed by Postumins 
the dictator, at the battle of Regillus, and afterwards let out by 
him to contractors. It stood at the extremity of the Circus 
Maximus. (”®^) He likewise concluded an important treaty with 
Ahe Latins, by which their relations to Rome were regiilated. 
This treaty was inscribed on a brazen column, which was extant 
in the time of Cicero.(®®®) The year was ended by the death of 
Menenius Agrippa ; he received the honours of a funeral at the 
public expense.(®'’‘’) 

The disagreement of our informants leaves us in doubt as 
to the mode by which the grievance of the plebs with respect to 
the law of in-solvoncy was remedieii ; whether they obtained a 
universal remission of debts, or merely a protection against future 
oppression in the tribunate. The question at i.ssue between the 
two ordemis however represented as having been now practically 
settled ; for no allusion is made, in the following years, to this 
particular grievance, although the conflicts between the patricians 
and plebeians continue with unabated force. All attempts to 
define with precision the Roman law of ilebt at this period are 
necessarily futile jC”***) there are no extant materials upon wdiich 


( 261 ) Dion. Hal. vi. 17, 91. Sec 2001401 % vol.^p. 471. 

( 262 ) Livy, ii. 93, says that the exnloilsof C. Mareius so imialii>bscurod 
the fame of the Consul Ooniinius that his jirosoiioe in this expedition would 
have boon forgotten, if hia absence from Romo had not been perpetuated by 
the fact that the treaty with the Latins, rt'oorcli'd on a brazen column, was 
concluded by Cassius alone, Cie«?ro, J*ro llalb. 23, mentions it as extant in 
his time. See Becker, vol. i. p. 18. The treaty is set out by Dion. Hal. 
vi. 95. A former treaty with Tarquin 11. is mentioned, ib. iv. 48. Com- 
pare Niebuhr, Hist. vol. ii. p. 23 ; Lect. vol. i. p. 125. Above, vol. i. p. 611. 

Niebidir supposes that, according to the original version of the story, 
the expedition against Antiiim was commanded by Coriolauus, and that 
Post. Cominiiis was snbscquently introduced as commander, because his 
name did not appear in the Roman record of the Latin treaty. He believes 
that the real cause of the absence of Cominius was that he was swearing to 
the treaty among the Latins ; Hist. vol. ii. p. 38, 104. Such conjectures, 
however, are too uncertain to have any historical value. Much doubtful 
speculation concerning the Latin League, and ils relation to Rome at this 
tune, may be seen in Niebuhr, Hist. vol. ii. p. 16 — 87. 

( 263 ) Dion. Hal. vi, 96 ; ix. 27 ; Livy, ib. ; Script, do Vir, HI. 18. 

( 264 ) See the explanations attempted by Niebuhr, Hist. vol. i. p, 675 — 
580. Savigny, iiber das altrdmische Schuldrccbt, in bis Vermisvhto 
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a safe conclusion can be founded. It is impossible to ascertain 
what was, in the year 494 B.C., the creditor's remedy against the 
insolvent debtor before judgment, as distinguished from his 
remedy after judgment, and to define the technical difference 
between the nexus and the addictua, or between the debt 
arising from the principal loan, and that arising from unpaid 
interest. As to the general state of the case, both Dionysius and 
Livy are agreed. They both represent the insolvent debtor 
as becoming the slave of his credftor, and as subject to all the 
seve/e consequences of that status; viz., the liability to compulsory 
labour, to imprisonment, corporal restraint and punishment, and 
to being sold, both the debtor himself ami children, by his 
master. The same law, and the same prevalence of <lebt among 
the poor towards the rich, is described by Plutarch as existing 
in Attica at the time of Solon ; and this eminent lawgiver is 
reported to have granted a general remission of debts, and to 
liave abolished the practice of borrowing on the person. 

Sehriften, v'ol. ii. p. 39G — 470; Hein, lloinischt\s IVivalrcclit, p. 313-8; 
and Mr. Long’s art. on JW.rttnt, in Dr. Smitli’s Di<‘t. of Gr. and Koiii. An- 
tiquities. Tib' hypothesis of Niebuhr is refuted by Savigny ; and other 
ditrereiiees of opinion oeoiir between tlie principal modern m iters on tJie 
subject, for the settlement of >\hieh no sullieient information exists. A 
summary of Savigny ’a Dissertation is given in Grote’s Dist. of Greece, 
vol. iii. p. 211-5. 

(265) The old eentf^fion, in Livy, ii. 23, describes ldins(‘lf as * ductnm 
ab eredifrore.^non in servitinm, sod in ergastulnm et earniJicimnn esse.* TJie 
decree in ServiJius, in c 21, ]>roteets tJie clrtldnm and grandcliildrt'n of 
jM'rsons engaged in military service; — (com]>are Dion. Hal. vi, 20) — which 
implies that, without this protection, they might l)e seized ami di'tained by 
the creditor. The slavery of the insolvent creditor, and the liability of his 
body, as well as his goods, is distinctly j)ointcd out in Dion. Hal. v', 01). 
The measure of the Senate for suspending the action of the courts, ib. v. 09, 
vi, 22, implies that the remedy of the creditor could not be enforced with- 
out a judicial decree. The slavery, liard work, bodily restraint, and punish- 
ments of the insolvent debtors are described, ib. vi. 20, 27, 79. The slavery 
of the debtors is recogniseil in the speech of Menonius, ib. c. 83. The 
seizure of the debtor’s children is mentioned, ib. c. 20. The popular law a 
of king Servius respecting (rvfi^vXaia arc slated by Dionysius to have been 
rey)ealed by Tarqnin II., ami to have bec»n restored by the first consuls ; 
iv. 13 ; V. 2. These appear to be tlic awaWaicTiKoi, incnlioued in iv. 
13 ; but w'hctlicr law s of debt are intended, docs not appear. 

(266) Pint, Sol. 13, says ; uiraQ u Srffioc ifv vXovtrutiv. The 

remedial measure of Solon is thus described ; 7ro\ir€v/jLa ypa-^/a^ rd ftlv 
vwdpx^'^^^ avfiaSai, irpdg Si ro Xotnov liri roTf trutfiatn /iriSiva SaviiZfiVf 

c. 15. Androtion, how'cver, and others, denied that Solon enacted any 
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According to the account of Plutarch, the Megarian people, at 
a season of d^niocratic licence, after the expulsion of Theagenes, 
exacted contributions from the rich, and even passed a decree 
by which money-lenders were compelled to refund to their 
debtors the interest which had been already p€aid.("^^ It is 
difficult for us to conceive a state of society in which the poor 
are borrowers of money on a large scale : in modern states bor- 
rowers always have property in possession or expectancy, though 
it may be ultimately exhausted, and they m«y become insol- 
vent.(-^®) The poor Athenians, in Solon^s time, are described 
partly as cultivators paying, like metayers, a sixth portion of the 
I)roduco of the soil in the shai^e of rent, and having fallen into 
arrear with their landlords ; partly, as persons who had borrowed 
money upon their corporal security. The plebeian class of 

general measure for the remission of debts, and affirmed that tlio relief was 
given by lowering the interest of money ; Plat. il). The extant fragments 
of Solon mention jmer freemen, ^\llo hud l)e(‘ii sold as slaves, some justly, 
some unjustly, and carried in bonds to foreign countries. He restored 
many of iliese. after they had become aiidi'rtTs, and could no longer speak 
the Attic tongue, to iheir own country ; lie like^^ise lilierated many from 
slavery who liad remained at home ; Fragin. 15, v. 23 ; Fr. 2S, v. 6, ed. 
GaisAu'd. Unfortunately, there are no extant remains of any Roman poet, 
eoteinporary >\ith tlie tirst secession. According to tlie acirouni of the 
Docemviral law of debt, in Gellius, IV. A. xx. 1, the insolvent debtor, after 
Ins arrest, was jiroduccd on three successive iiMvdimp. before the prsetor, 
and if the money was not paid on the third period, Jjo was liable to be put 
to death, or sold beyinid the Tiber. The remain ^f tliis law are collected 
and illustrated by JDirksen, Uebersichi der Z wolf-Tafel- Fragment e, p, 
231— (52. 

(267) Pint. Qiiffst. Gr, e. 18. A dauglitcr of Theagenes was married to 

Cylon, who w^as an Olympic victor in B.c..and w hose attempt upon the 

acropolis of Athens is placed by Clinton at C20 n.c. Compare Grote, vol. 
iii. p. (50. The story is uncertain ; the w ord TraXivrofcta is probably ancient. 

(268) When the poor borrow' by pawning their goods, they give a valid 
security for the debt. This species of borrowing seisms to have been un- 
know 11 to the ancients. Concerning the inst itution of Monts de Piete, see 
Beckmann’s Hist, of Inveniioiis, vol. iii. art. Lending Houses. Plato, 
Rep. viii. 9, p. 555, has a striking nassage, in which he describes the poli- 
tico discontent caused by the iiisolvenc}^ of debtors, and the pressure of 
money-lenders. In his picture, liov\ever, the debtors are rich oligarchs 
who have been reduced to insolvency by indolence and profusion — men like 
Catiline and his associates (Sallust. Cat. 33). According to the law*" of 
England, the king may, by his writ of protections privilege a defendant from 
all personal suits for one year at a time, in respect of his being engaged in 
his ser\dce out of the realm ; Blackstonc, Com. vol. iii. p. 289. In former 
times, protections against creditors were often granted in the continental 
states ; hut chiefly, I believe, to men of rank, who had outrun their means. 

(269) Pint. Sol. 13. 
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Roman cultivators were owners of the soil, not tenants ; they 
tilled it by their own labour, and that of their sons, t without the 
assistance of slaves, but without the payment of any rent ; 
hence the debts of the plebeians at the time of the first secession 
are described by the Roman historians as arising exclusively 
from loans advanced to them by the rich patriciana(^^) These 
debts were, according to Dionysius, all cancelled by a single 
enactment, and the rights of all j)rivate creditors extinguished. 
An interference of the Roman state for the settlement of private 
debts is likewise mentioned nearly a century and a half later. 
In the year 352 B.C. five commissioners were appointed, who, 
partly by advances of public money, and partly by reducing the 
amounts due according to an equitable estimate, extinguished a 
great mass of private debt.(^^^) Measures of this kind bear little 
resemblance to acts of public bankruptcy, or repudiation, or 
depreciation of the currency, affecting the repayment of interest 
to the national creditor, with which they have been compared. 
Niebuhr indeed seems to consider their resemblance to consist in 
their both conferring a benefit on the owners and cultivators of 
the soil, at the cost of the moneyed interest. But the patri- 

( 270 ) They were, according: to tJie expression of Dionysius, atTov(}yoi 
(vii, 58), that is to say, they did not employ slave-labour. Comj^are l*lu- 
tarch. Cor. 2 L Abovc^oJ.i. 418, n. 31. 

( 27 1) »Thh patricians are represented thron^^hoiit as bein^ iiiter«‘sted in 
the recovery of the rlebts, and the jdebeians fn tlieir remission. Sec Nie- 
buhr, vol. i. p. 374. Livy says, at the time of tlie Lieinian rotations, more 
than a century later : ‘ An plaeeret fccnore eireumventam plebom corpus in 
nervum ac siipplicia dare ; ct f^re^^atim quotidie do foro addietos duei, et 
rcpleri vinctis nobiles domos ? et ubieumque patriciiis habitat, ibi carccrem 
privatum esse;’ vi. 36. 

( 272 ) Livy, vii. 21 . The nature and policy of a measure for the remis- 
sion of debts are fully discussed, according to the ideas of Dionysius, in the 
debate, in v, G3 — 8 . In c. 69, he describes different modes of affording re- 
lief. One is, that the property of insolvent debtors should be ^vcii up to 
the creditors, but that their bodies should remain free. Another is, that 
their debts should be discharged by the state. A third is, that prisoners 
of war should be assigned to the creditors as substitutes for their debtors. 

( 273 ) ‘ If a person approves of Sully 's diminishing the interest payable 
to the public creditors, who were swallowing up the revenues of the state, 
and of his deducting the usurious profit they had long enjoyed from the 
prin^pal, — if he is aware how lowering the interest, or the capital of its 
debt, or the standard of its currency, has been the only means m hereby 
more than one state has been able to save itself from the condition in u hicn 
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cians were iis much landowners as the plebeians, and the patri- 
cians are described as the money-lending class.(**7^) 

We shall see, moreover, in a future chapter, that, although 
the complaints of the plebeians respecting the law of debt are 
represented as being removed by the settlement made at the 
first secession, they recur in the subsequent period, at various 
intervals ; and that the main grievance, the slavery of the 
insolvent debtor, was not abolished till the Second Samnite 
War. (326 B.C.) (376) 

tlie whole produce of the ^pround and of labour would have fallen into the 
hands of tW fundholders ; if he knows how speedily and easily wounds 
sustained by this class in tlieir property heal ; if he considers this, when 
reviewing the history of the states of antiquity, wliich were drained by 

f >rivate usury, he w ill be favourable to measures uliieh tend to preserve 
lereditary property and personal freedom, as Solon was Hist. vol. i. 

p. 611. 

(-74) ‘ Qui vero se popularos volunt, ol)eamq\ie causani aut af^ariam 
rem tentant, ut possessorcs suis sedibus pellantur, aut pccimias creditas de- 
bitoribus condoiiandas putant ; ii labefactaiit fundamenla reipubliero ;* 
Cicero, de Olf. ii. 22. Tabuhe vero nova* ciuid habent argumenii, nisi ut 
emas mea pecuiiia fundum ; eum tu habeas, ego non habeam pecuniam P’ 
ib. c. 23. Jn these passages, Cicero lays down the general rule about the 
remission of debts, witliout adverting tu those special circumstances, which, 
in certain critical seasons, may have rendered such a measute expedient. 
Our knowledge of the state of Attica in the time of Solon prt'vcnts us how- 
ever from forming any other judgment of his measure for the relief of 
debtors beyond that which is founded on his descrijition of its results. 
With resj)eet to the causes and extent of the prevalence of debt among the 
Homan ])lebeians, at the time of the first soceMiiim, and the inea.surc8 
adopted for relieving it, our information is still more imperfect? • • 

(275) Below, ch. xiii. § 8, 38. 
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Part II. — from the first secession to the 

TERENTILLIAN ROGATION. 

(493—462 B C.) 

§ 19 The first secession is marked by Niebuhr as a great 
epoch in the Roman history. From this point, he thinks, a 
true narrative of events may, by a process of conjectural com- 
bination, be recovered from the extant accounts, though these 
are delivered to us by the ancient historians in a confused and 
distorted state.(^) There is however nothing to indicate any 


(i) The first volume of Niebuhr’s History ends with the seeessioii audthc 
iiistitiilioii of tlie tribunes. lu the Preface to his second volunie, he says : 

‘ I saw clearly that, in spite of all scepticism, a critical exaniiiiatioii of 
the facts would enable me to restore and establish a certain anil credible 
history from the epoeh at which this vohinie be^^ins. ... In like manner, 

I perceived that the changes in the constitution mi^ht bo traced step by 
stop;’ j). vi, Jn the Introduction, he subsequently states iJio saineiiew 
with ji^reater fulness : ‘ It was one of the most important objecls of the first 
volume to prove that the story of Rome under the kings >\as aIto<jiether 
without historical foundation. I have sifltHl the legends whicli have taken 
the place of history ; such fragments of tlie same sort as lav scatti'nul about, 

I have colk>c4ed, ^^ith the view of n storing the manifold forms thej' once 
bore ; IhuHifh with no ihoiujht that this ronfd briny us iwarer to histnrirat 
JcnoH'lf ilyc. . . . Even Fabius beyond doubt knew nothing mon^ j of the 
time of the kings] than the story that has come down to us: and it would 
h*Mrilly have been ]K)ssil)le for him to find any authentic records, unless iii 
the %Ariting8 of foreigTyjjfitions ; which he could never have recoiji'ile.d with 
Ills own^s^jiy, or made any use of. On the other hand, his age was in 
possession of a real history, though in many parts tinged with fable, since 
the insurrection of the commonalty f the first secession, 49*1. h.o. |. Ami 
though this has only reached us in a very defective state, disfigured by 
arbitrary transfonnations, yet from this time forward it becomes niy cheer- 
ing task to undertake the restoration of a yenuine, e^on needed, substantially 
perfect history ;* vol. li. p. 1. ‘ Historical criticism, !>y merely lop]nng oif 

what is worililess, replacing tradition on its proper footing, demonstrafiny 
its real diyniiy, and thus sevuriny it from riaie-ute and e^ensure {?) will ren- 
der the story of Rome during the period follow ing the league with the 
Latins [493 b.c.] no less authentic and substantial than that of many mmdi " 
later ptTiods, where we are in like manner left without eon temporary re- 
cords ;* ib. p. 15. With regard to these later periods, it should lunvever 
be remarked, that although the contemporary histories are not now extant, 
they were extant when the accounts now extant wx*re composed. (See 
above, ch. ii.) In his Lectures on Roman History, he places the epoch of 
substantially true history imniediately before the first secession. ‘ This 
battle [of Regillus, 496 n.c.] forms the close of the? lay of the Tarquins. . . 
The. c^arliest period of Homan history is thus terminated, and a new era 
opens upon us;’ vol. i. p. 124. ‘In the history of the period which now^ 
follow's, we find ourselves upon real historical ground ; W'e may hence- 
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change in the external testimony to the occurrences beginning 
from this period. We have no reason for supposing that the 
events of tlie fifteen years after the secession are better attested 
than the events of the fifteen years before the secession ; except 
that, being somewhat later, they are somewhat more likely to 
have been handed down faithfully by oral tradition. With 
respect to the internal character of the narrative, we shall find, 
as we proceed, little improvement, until we reach the burning of 
the city; from which era Livy dates a more regular preservation 
of the contemporary historical records. 

For a period of five years immediately following the seces- 
sion, the history turns chiefly upon the acts of C. Marcius 
Coriolanus ; whoso drama consists of two acts ; the first ending 
with his punishment, the second with his death. It is nanated 
at great length by Dionysius, and very briefly by ,Livy ; so that 
the events which fill the seventh and the chief part of the 


forth speak M'ith certainty of men and events, ali hough nowand then fables 
were still introduced into the Fasti. That errors did creep in is no more 
than the common lot of all human aflairs, and we vmst Jro-m treat 

the history of Rome like every other histo-ry^ and not make it the subject of 
shalhtw scepticism to which it has already been too much saerijiced ib. 
p. 120 ; and sec p. Til. 

In his Lectures on Ancient History, lie dra^s a similar line: ‘ If we 
divide Itoman liistory into its elements, into what was originally contained 
in the annuls, and into ancient lays, much of w hicl1"buglit not be disre- 
garded ; and if we separate the element s Ironi the falsi licatioiis and iriter- 
])uhitions of later times, w e shall liave, from the time of the first secession, 
and even from a someA>hat earlier point, a history, the autlienticity of 
wJiich can be miire easily restored the more deeply we study it, without 
having recourse to invention. It is not however the narratives iJiat have 
come dow n to ns that arc authentic; but the narratives contain tlie authentic 
history, and it is our part to discover it vol, i. j). IDO, ed. Schmitz. 

According to Niebuhr, therid'ore, ihe history of the first five ccuituries 
of Home is composed of three periods. First: the purely mythical, or 
fabulous period, comprising the reigns of Hoinulus and Numa. Secondly ; 
the mytlii(*o-historical period, in wdiicli truth is blended with fiction, begin- 
ning with the reign of Tullus Hoslilius, and ending at the First Secession, 
494 B.c. Thirdly ; the subslaiitmlly JiisUirical period, beginning at the 
First Secession. With respect to tJic commencement of the luvthieo-liisto- 
rical period, and its character, sceKiebuJir, Hist. vol. i. p. 247 ; and above, 
vol. i. p. 125, 529. It will bo observed that the distinctions between these 
three periods rest on the internal character of the narrative, not on any 
differences of external attestation. Sclwegler, vol. i, p. 579, follows Hio- 
buhr, in making the purely historieal character of tlie lloman annals com- 
mence fjj^om about the time of the First Secession, 
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eighth book of Dionysius, in Livy occupy only seven chaptere.(®) 
Plutarch’s life of Coriolanus is principally abridged from the 
history of Dionysius, and the extant account in Appian’s Jtoman 
history is derived from the same source. 

The following is the substance of the history of this period as 
narrated in the extant accounts. Under the new consuls, T\ 
Geganius and P. Miuucius (who appear to enter on their offices 
on the first of September), (®) a great scarcity prevails at Rome. 
This scarcity is stated by Dionysius to have been caused by the 
secession of the plebs, which lasted from the end of September 
to the end of December, and prevented the land from being 
tilled and the seed sown at the proper season. Livy, without 
specifying the duration of the secession, says that it was the 
cause of the land remaining uncultivated, an«l of the consequent 
scarcity. (*) X^e scarcity, it may be observed, is represented as 
falling in the right year ; the accounts of our historians are 
chronologically consistent; for the harvest of the year of Vir- 
ginias and Veturius, ending at September 494 jt.c. (in which 
the secession began), would have sufficed for the year of 
Cominius and Cassius, who were elected during the secession, 
and whose consulship lasted till September 493 B.C. ; and it 
would not have been till the following consulship, ending Sep- 
tember 492 B.C., that^the effects of the land being untilled cluring 
the secession would have been felt TJie Senate takes measures 
for supplying the people with food ; but not, according to our 

( 2 ) The seventh book of Dionysius corresponds to three (thapters of 
Livy ; viz., ii. 34-6. The first sixty-two ehii])ter 8 of (he eighth book cor- 
respond to Livy, ii. 37-40. Niebuhr, Hist. vol. ii. n. 529, remarks that the 
account of Conolauus in Dionysius is spun out by rhetorical details, so as 
to be the worst part of his whole history ; and he contrasts it witli Livy’s 
‘ concise and admirable representation.’ The really important question 
however is not whether the narrative of Dionysius is wearisome, but whe- 
ther it is hetitious. Little can be said of the sources of Plutarch’s Life : 
see ITeeren, De Fontibus et Auctoritatc Vit. Parall. Plutarchi, p. 117. 

( 3 ) Cominius and Cassius are stated by Dionysius to enter on their 
office on the calends of September, QSrrnv If rote vporipoie lOoc ijv, vi. 49 ; 
which seems to imply that the subsequent consuls commenced their term 
of office at the same time. 

( 4 ) Dion. Hal. viii. 1 , 24, 28 ; Livy, ii. 32 ; above, p. 82, n. 254 ; Flut. 
Cor. 12. 
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historians, until the scarcity has begun. No reliance was placed 
on private ^ trade ; but envoys were sent to Etruria, to the 
Pomentine plain and Cumae, and to Sicily, in order to buy up 
corn at the public expense. The fate of these envoys was 
different. Those sent to Etruria were able to procure a supply 
pf some inferior sorts of grain, which was brought down the 
Tiber, and lasted for a short time.(®) Those who visited the 
Pomentine plain, near Suessa Pometia, were, through the 
influence of some of the Tarquinian exiles, attacked by the 
Volscians ; and were glad to escape with their lives, having been 
plundere<l of the public money which tlujy had brought for 
making their purchases,(®) The envoys to Cunia) were not more 
fortunate. This town had become the refuge of the Romans 
attached to the cause of their ejected kings ; it was the Coblentz 
of the Tarquinian emigration. The Roman exiles, who dwelt 
here under the protection of the despot Aristodemus Malacus, 
first requested his permission to put the envoys to death. When 
this application was refused, they set up a claim against Rome 
for the restitution of their confiscated property, and called upon 
Aristodemus to decide the question. The envoys sakl that they 
had received no powers from the Senate to represent their state 
for this purpose ; but, seeing that the despot was disposed to 
favour the other party, they agreed to give security for their 
app&arance ; and they shortly afterwards escaped, leifVMig their 
slaves, beasts of burden, and money, in the hands of the 
Cumans,0 Livy agrees in representing the envoys to Cumae as 
unsuccessful, and he connects the failure of their mission with 
Tarquin ; but the cause which he assigns for it is quite different. 
The corn, ho says, had been purchased, and was on board : but 

(15) iceyxpits and fca, according to Dion. Hal. vii. 12, that is, millei , 
and rye, or some other coarse grain. In the Odyssey, iv. 41, zea is given 
to horses, and wliite barley is mixed with it ; wluch seems to imply that ii 
is an inferior grain to barley ; see ib. (504. Compare Plin. N. H. xviii. 19. 

(6) Dion. Hal. vii. 2. It does not appear where he supposes these 
‘ Roman exiles’ to be resident. Livy says that, in the Volsciau and Pomp* 
tine country tlic people would not sell, and the persons of the envoys were 
in danger ; ii. 34. 

(7) Dion. Hal. vii. 2, 12. 
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the ships were detained by Aristodemus, as compensation for the 
property of the Tanjuins, because ho was their lieir.(®) P. 
Valerius, the son of Publicola,0 and L. Geganius, the consul’s 
brother, were the envoys sent to Sicily. They met with stormy 
weather at sea, and were compelled to sail round the island ; so 
that they were late in reaching their destination ; they wintered 
in Sicily, and did not return with their corn to Rome till the 
summer was over, and new consuls were in office. They brought 
with them 50,000 Sicilian medimni of wheat, of which half had 
been purchivsed at a very low price, and the other half was the 
gift of the despot, who had moreover paid the cost of its con- 
veyance. 

* At that time (says Dionysius), the cities of Sicily were 
governed by despots: the most distinguished of whom was 
Gelon, the son of Dinomenos, who had lately deposed his brother 
Hippocrates, (*') and assumed his power; not Diony.siiis the 
Syracusan, as Licinius, Gellius, and many others of the Roman 
historians have stated, by a mere random assertion, and without 
any accurate knowledge of the chronology. For the envoys sent 
to Sicily Sailed from Rome in the second year of the seventy- 
second Olympiad (491 B.O.), when Hybrilides was Athenian 
Archon, seventeen years after the expulsion of the kings, as they 
and nearly all othoj historians agree. But Dionysius the elder, 
having’ attacked the Syracusans in the eighty-fifth year after 
these events, made himself despot in the third year of the 


(8) Frumeiilum Cuinis qnum coemptum csset, naves pro bonis Tarqni- 
niorum ab Aristodcnio tyraiino, qui haercs erat, reientte sunt ; Livy, ii. 34. 

(p) Dionysius here forgets his previous narrative; for he had already 
described Publius and Marcus, the sons of Publicola, as killed at the battle 
of Uegillus ; vi. 12. 

( lo) Dion. Hal. vii. 2, 20. The Attic medimnus was equal to Kal- 
lons. It docs not appear that there was any Sicilian medimnus. Cicero, 
in speaking of Sicilian com, makes the medimnus equal to six modii, 
which is the ordinary ratio. 50,000 mcdimni=683,0(X> gallon8=73,125 
bushels— 9140 quarters ; so small was the quantity of corn which, ac- 
cording to Dionysiu.s, was brought from Sicily for the relief of the famishing 
population of Romo. 

(ti) This account of Hippocrates is inconsistent with tjp: statement of 
Herod, vii. 155, and ax^pears to bo an error of memory. See Casaubon 
ad loc. 
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ninety-third Olympiad, when Callias was Athenian archon, 

after Antigenos (406 B.C.).(^~) Now, errors of a few years may 

be forgiven in writers who compose ancient histories, extending 

over long periods of time ; but no excuse can be made for an 

error amounting to two or throe generations. The first historian 

who entered this fact in his chronicles — subsequently followed 
• 

by all the others — probably found it stated only in the ancient 
registers, that envoys were sent in this consulship to Sicily, in 
order to buy corn, and that they returned with the supplies given 
by the despot, and made no search in the Greek historians in 
order to ascertain who was then despot of Sicily, but upon a 
mere loose conjecture put down Dionysius. This passage 
is instructive, both as to the nature of the historical accounts of 
the events of this period, and as to the manner in which Diony- 
sius conceives them to have originated. He evidently supposes 
that the histoiians after Fabius — amongst whom he mentions 
Licinius Macer and Gellius — founded their narrative uj)on short 
annalistic records, noted by previous scribes ; but whether con- 
temporary or not, is uncertain. Ho further supposes that these 
brief notices were amplified by the historians, upoB>their own 
conjectures, and sometimes with an imperfect knowledge of the 
circumstances of the time. According to the synchronism of 
Dionysius, the year of^Geganius and Minucius corresponds with 
Olymp. 72.2 = 491 u.o., the year in whi^ accordifig 4o Mr. 
Clinton’s arrangement. Colon became master of Gela. It was 
not until 485 n.c., seven years afterwards, that Gclou's dominion 
at Syracuse commenced. C*^) We cannot therefore reconcile even 
the corrected version of Dionysius with our accounts of the 
Greek chronology, though the divergence is not considerable. 


( 12 ) See Clinloa’s Tables on this year, for the year in which Dionysius 
becomes master of Syracuse. 

( 13 ) Dion. Hal. vii. 1 . It will be obsen'ed that Dionysius here calls 
the worts of the early Homan historians after Fabius, xpovoypaf^'uu (see 
i. 7) ; and he calls the early rcRistc'rs, made by the official scribes, avitypatpai 
cf. iv. 30. PI^»rch, Cor. 16, follows Dionysius in stating tlmt. corn was 
sent by Gelo.* 

( 14 ) See Niebuhr, Lect. vol. i. p. 186. 
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But Dionysius the elder, whom the early Roman historians 
treated as contemporary with the first secession, belon<jed to a 
wholly different period. He lived, not at the time of Marathon, 
but at the clo.se of the Peloponnesian war. The statement 
therefore which represented the Roman cnvoy.s in the year after 
the first secession as obtaining corn from Diony.sius the ehler, 
resembles the anachronism which makes Numa the disciple of 
Pythagoras, or tliat which describes the colloquy between Solon 
and CVa?su.s.(*^) Tlie error however wius not unnatural to ]>erson.s 
■who wrote from vague impressions; for oven the early Roman 
historians lived at so late a jieriod, that both Gelo anti Dionysius 
stood to them in the tlim distance. Licinius Macer wrote in the 
last century U. but those who lived a century earlier were 
divided by more than a century ami a half from J)it)nysius tin- 
Ehler, who <lied in 367 li.C , ami by mort? than two centuries and 
a half from Gelo, who dieil in 478 H.C. 

We are next told that the Vt>lscians were about to attack 
the Romans in their enfeebled state, wlu'ii they are them.selves 
seized by a pestilence which depopulate.s their country, and 
causes VeUtr® to bo ce<lcd to Rome. In onler ti> allay the 
[lopular <liscontent.s, the Senate decree -a colony to Veliti'a*, but 
the plebeians refuse to go, being deterred by fear of the infec- 
tion; the Senate ther«-forc reipiire that lots should bt; drawn by 
all the citkens, and that tho.se who drgw them should bo com- 
pelled t<i go out a.s coh mists. A colony i.s likewise sent to 

Xorba.r'0 

The* remaining event.s of the year occur only in Dionysiii.s. 
Icilius the tribune convenes the as.sembl 3 " of the people, nt 
which L. Juiuus Brutus ami Sicinius, the, ajdilcs, accuse the 
patricians of having can.sed the scarcity. On the no.vt day, the 

(15) See alwve, vol. i. p. '151. 

(ifi) Above, vol. i. p. 21. 

(17) Dion. Hal. vii. 12, 13. lie* considers the Volscian pcstilonco ns 
bavinf' been by Oi&v tiii/ma, ole tptiayne >iv /<') iftpuOfTi’ iiirh Toie i)Jl(>o7e 
'P<iiua<oi>£ ytt'o/itvoiif. _ Livy, ii, 3t, nieutioiis the A^olscian pestileiiee 
and the colony to V'oUtrie. The same iaclH rospectinc Velilro are in I’lul. 
Cor. 12. 
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consuls convoke the Senate, where there is great difference of 
opinion as to the adoption of a conciliatory policy ; but the 
ailvice of Appius, hostile to concession, prevails. On the 
same Jay, the consuls call the people together, and attempt to 
address the assembly, but the tribunes prevent tliem from being 
heard; a tumult arises, which Junius Brutu.s apj^eases by a 
stratagem ; on the following day, there is a meeting of the people, 
at which a law is j^assed securing to the tribunes the right of 
addressing the pojuilar assembly. (''^) Both partii‘S abstain from 
going to extremities : many persons migrate, on account of tlje 
scarcity, to nnighbouring cities. The consuls try, in vain, to 
compel ail enlistment; whereinioii Coiiolauus leads an army 
composed of jiatricians and clients against Antium, and succeeds 
ill caiTyiug oii* much plunder from the open country. This 
expetlition must be note<l, for, according to T>ion 3 sius, it fur- 
nished the pretext h\' which the vote for the banishment of 
C^U'iolaims was ulliinateW obtained from the people. 

§ 20 The month of September has now arrived: other 
consids, M. Minucius and A. Sempronius, succeed ; plent\' is 
restored by the supplies of corn : a new liarvest has ]ike‘wise 
been gathered in. At this moment the envo\"s from Sicily, 
already mentionc<l, return with their supplj^ of wheat. A 
diftereiice of opinion immediattJy arises aiv^ng the jiatricians 
as to its disposal. Some are in fixvour of selling it to tliTi |)Oople 
at higli, otlau's at low price.s. Coriolaiius, representing the ex- 
treme oligarchical party, backed b\" a club of young patricians. 


(i.S) Dioiiyaius so well infe^nnod the state of things at 

ntoine on Ihis dav. as to know that the noise in the Senate was so great as 
to be Inward outside the htiildiug, luid to cause the people to collect around 
it ; vii. 15. 

(19) Dion. Jliil. vii. 17. Cieero. pro Sext. 37. speaks of tlic tribune as 
* eon ira verba ntipie interfiitioneni legibiis saeratis arniatiim.* Niebuhr, 
Hist. vol. ii. p. US, thinks that this law must have been passed after the 
Jhil>lili.‘ni law of 171 b.c., and was probably not much earlier than 461 B.c. 
'riiis is a mere gie^ss : it is Jiow’ever not improbable that tlie origin of the 
law' assigned by Hionysius is fictitious. Niebulir, ib., says that this ordi- 
nance arose ouliof tlio iiapeaehnient of Coriolauus : whicli'isnot theac-count 
of Dionysius. 

(20) Dion. Hal. vii. 14—9 ; Plut. Cor. 13. 
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strongly supports the former course.(®*) He had recently met 
with a repulse for the consulship, and was exaspei^^ted against 
the people on this account. A Senate is convened ; at which he 
proposes that the recent concession of the tribunate should be 
revoked ; and that the price of com should be maintained, for 
tlio purpose of driving the most seditious of the plebeians out 
of the city.(*®) The Senate come to no decision ; but, before 
they separate, the tribunes, who were present during the debate, 
demami to be heard, an<l threaten Coriolanus with exile or 
death. He in return threatens them with violence : whereupon 
they rush out, and denounce him to the people. The a^diles 
attempt to seize him, but ho is forcibly rescued by the patricians. 
On the next day, an assembly of the people is held ; in which 
the tribunes accuse the patricians of perjury and breach of faith, 
in violating the solemn treaty for the creation of tribunes. The 
Senate is sitting, and decides to defend itself before the people. 
As representatives of that august body, the consuls present 
themselves to tho popular assembly, and Miuucius, in a con- 
ciliatory address, explains the true origin of the scarcity — shows 
that it was caused, not by the malice of the patrician.s, but by 
the secession of the plebs, which interrupted the annual opera- 


( 2 1) Plutarch, Coih 14, 15, likewise states that Coriolanus, supported, 
by all tlu. yatrician inlluenco, was a candidate for the consulship in this 
year, but that he was rejected by the people. The failure of Coriolanus 
to obtain the consulship is also mentioned by .Zonaras ; vii. 16 ; l>io Cass, 
xviii. 3 j Appian, Rom. i. 2. Victor, de Vir. 111. 19, speaks of Corio- 
laiius as if he had actually been consul. In c. 14, Plutarch has some ^ood 
remarks on the deleterious effects of the hribeiy practised by tlie great party 
leaders of Rome in later times, and on the destruction which it brought 
upon the old republican constitution. Oi, yap kuicwi; Ivikiv tiirttv o tivuv, 
oTi TTpwToc KariXvtn rtiv oi/pov 6 irp&roc iffruxffuc rni ^occiaas;, ib. 

( 22 ) Victor, do Vir. 111. 19, speaks of Coriolanxis having, as consul, kept 

up the price of cora, in order to compel tho people to attend to agrieultnre. 
‘ llic consul CTavi annoiiu, advectum e 8ieilia frumentum magno pretio 
dandum populo euravit, ut hac injuria plebs agros, non seditiones coleret.’ 
Dio Cassius, xviii, 6, says that Coriolanus prevented the distribution of the 
corn which the licmana had received gratuitously from the kings in Sicily; 
wnpa tUv iv XiKtXI^ It may bc ohseircd that both Dionysius and 

Livy place the arrival of the Sicilian com in this consulship, and conse- 
quently after the new harvest, and at the time m hen plenty was restored. 
The time for extorting the abolition of the tribunate w os while tlie scarcity 
was at its height. 
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tioDS of agriculture; he then justifies the sending of the colonics; 
finally, he as3ures them that the Senate will not interfere with 
the office of tribune, and that it will sell the public com to the 
people at low prices}. Sicinius, one of the tribunes, follows the 
consul, and speaks with moderation : but, at the close of his 
address, he directs some intentional taunts at Coriolanus, who 
was standing near the consuls, and provokes this fierce partisan 
to an angry reply. The people are about to fall upon their 
opponent, and kill him on the spot, when Sicinius declares that 
the tribunes condemn him to death for his previous violence to 
the iediles, and order him to be thrown down the Tarpeian rock. 
He is how'ever again rescued by the patricians. At this critical 
moment, Sicinius hesitates. (**) Junius Brutus at! vises delay, 
and at his suggestion Sicinius gives notice of bringing Coriolanus 
to trial before the tribes, which will decide by a simple numerical 
majority of the people. The Senate now meets ; and in accord- 
ance with the advice of the consuls, it is decided to fix the prices 
of corn at the lowest rates at which they hatl stood before the 
secession. A postponement of the trial of Coriolanus is likewise 
obtained from the tribunes ;(®') but Sicinius shortly 'afterwards 
fixes the day for it. The Senate are alarmed at the power 
assumed by the tribunes of bringing a patrician to trial without 
their consent ; and a negotiation between t]je consuls and tri- 
bunes takes place, wliich ends in a compromise to the* following 
effect, — that the existing rule prohibiting any question being 
brought before the popular assembly without the previous con- 

( 23 ) In Dion. Hal. vii. 35, irni ovrit} rifiiov to fla(Ti\nci)c i^ovaiag 
the sense seems to require ftifitjfia for rifujfiu. 

( 24 ) Diony.siti 8 here introduces an incident whicli it is iinpossihlc to re- 
eoncilo wnth the rest of his narrative : he says that the ambassadors sent 
by the Sicilian despot wilh his present of j*orn for Home were captured at 
sea by the Antiates, ulio detained them ami confiscated the corn : that the 
consuls levied on army, and marched out, expecting to gain time by the 
expedition, hut that the Antiates, alarmed at the prospect, set the envoys 
and their corn at liberty ; vii. 37. Above however, m c. 20, he had tie- 
scribed the ^man envoys as returning, at the beginning of the consular 

oefore the transactions above described, with the entire quantity 
ot Sicilian com, including that which had been given by the despirt bivv 
says nothing of this incident. Plut. Cor. 19, mentions the war against the 
Antiates at this point, but without slating its cause. 
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sent of the Senate, should be maintained, but that in the 
present case the Senate should consent to the impeachment of 
Ooriolanus. On the next day, there is a meeting of the Senate : 
and the consuls rejiort the terms of the agreement. Juiiius 
Brutus, a party to the arrangement, is heard at length, in favour 
of it ; Appius then makes a speech full of hostility and defiance, 
and urges the Senate not to consent that the plebeians should 
vote on the trial of a patrician. Manius Valerius recommends a 
moderate course, and enlarges on the tloctrine of mixed govern- 
ments uijon his advice the Senate are about to consent to the 
impeachment, and to allow Coriolanus to be tried by the people, 
when Coriolanus calls upon the tribunes to specify their charge 
against him. He hoped that they would found their accusation 
on his speeches in the Senate, but they charge him generally 
with aiming at absolute power.(-“) As soon as Coriolanus hears 
the accusation, ho consents to be put on his trial ; the Senate 
pass a decree for the purpose, and a day is fixed on which the 
patrician champion is to be arraigned. (^*) 

Much depended upon this trial ; it was considered a decisive 
struggle f6‘i' j)Ower between the patrician and plebeian orders ; 
but its result Avas materially influenced by a change in the 
constitution of the tribunal now made for the first time. Hitherto 
the voting hati bee/» by centuries, according to the system above 
descril>efi.\^'’) ^'lic tribunes, howevei*, in spite of the opposition 
of the Senate, decided to take the votes by tribes, which gave 
the preponderance to a simple majority of the people ; whereas, 
in the voting by centuries, the Avealthier citizens had more 
Aveight than numbers. Why the Senate should have submitted 
to this innovation, which the tribunes made without any legal 

(35) TIac doctrine of mixed ^oveminents probably originated in the 
scliooi of Plato, nearly a century after the time of this supposed speech. 
See the author’s Treatise on Methods of Obs. and Beas. in Politics, vol. ii. 
p. 7 fi. 

(26) Tlie statement that Coriolanus was tried for aiming at the rvpawis 
is repeated in his speech to the Yolscian asstmbly, Dion. llul. viii. 6, and 
the speech of Minueius to Coriolanus, viii. 24 . Zonaras, I'ii. 16 , states 
that the tribunes accused Coriolanus of Tvpawis, 

(37) Dion. Hal. vii. 20—68. (38) ch. xi. § 27 . 
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authority, and which changed the character of the tribunal from 
a favourable to an unfavourable one, Dionysius does not ex- 
plain. ('^®) 

The day of trial now arrives. Minucius, the consul, first 
addresses the people on behalf of Coriolanus. The tribunes 
having required that the question should be put to the vote, 
Minucius reads the decree of the Senate, referring the matter to 
the people. Sicinius and the other tribunes then formally accuse 
Coriolanus of aiming at tlespotic power. Against this accusation 
Coriolanus defends himself ; he recounts his exploits in war, 
exhibits his scars, and produces the persons whose lives he had 
saved in the field ; and, with reference to the course which Re 
had taken about the price of corn, he asks whether any man 
who aims at desj)otic power drives away the common people, 
who are its groat supports. The people, having heard the defence 
of Coriolanus, consider the charge to be disproved, and are about 
to absolve him, when L. Junius Brutus conies forward with a 
new fact confinmatory of the accusation. ('*'*) He lays it down 
that, acconling to law, all plunder taken in war belongs to the 
state : he declares that, in the expedition to Antiura thiring the 
scarcity, Coriolanus had divided the plunder among his own 
friends and adherents ;(^^) and argues that this act is a proof 
that he is seeking to make himself master of ^e state by largesses 
at the public expense. The charge, though malicious ‘ahd false, 
produced a strong impression on the assembly. Coriolanus and 


( 29 ) Dion. Hal. vii. 59; Plut. Cor. 20 , follows Dionysius in the stato- 
ment as to the tribes. Jt is r*>poated in the sprerh of Coriolanus, viif. 6. 

( 30 ) In the present text of Dionysius this spceoli is attributed to a 
certain Decins, and the name is subsequently repeated, ruvro Kara^aOutv 
6 AfKioi iKfit'Os, o Kai roi<g tr ry fiov\y rroit)a&ii(Vog \oyovQ, Kai t 6 ‘irpof1ov\tv/ia 
vfpl rijc diKijc Ypatbijvai irapaiTKtvdaac, dviarri, vii. 53. The names of the 
tribunes who spoke in the senate are not mentioned in c. 26 ; but in e. 36, 
39 , L. Junius Brutus is described as the j>ersou who supfgested and ar- 
ranged the compromise about the decree of the Senate. Inc. 39, it is said ; 
irapt\0u>v Si 6 \tvKtog, o avyxmpriaag rb 7 rpo/ 3 o uXtupa ytviaQau For ^(Kiag 
therefore we should read AtAKiog. No corruptions are so frequent ns those 
of proper names. See also viii. 31. Deeius the tribune is however men- 
tioned by Victor, do Vir. 111. 19. Ergo a tribuno plebis Decio die dicta 
ad Volseos concessit. 

( 31 ) See Dion. Ilal. vii. 19. 
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tlio consuls, taken by surprise, were unable to say a word. Ko 
explanation being offered, the tribunes put to the vote the ques- 
tion whether Coiiolanus should be sentenced to perpetual exile ; 
the guilt and the punishment being decided together. Out of 
twenty-one tribes, twelve condemned, and nine acquitted so 
that, even after the unanswered charge of Junius Brutus, the 
majority is not considerable. This being the first instance of a 
condemnation of a patrician by the people, there is much popular 
exultation at the triumph. The patricians, on the other hand, 
are dejected, and blame Valerius for having advised them to 
make the concession. Ooriolanus shows no sign of weakness ; 
but having taken leave of his mother and his wife, and committed 
his children to their charge, he departs from the city, without 
informing any one whither his course is turned. 

Dionysius states that he has given this copious narrative in 
order to explain the reasons of the patricians for making so large 
a concession to the people. As the dispute w’as settled by argu- 
ment, and not by ui*ms, he has recorded the speeches delivered 
on both sides ; and he takes occasion to wonder why speeches of 
this kind lii-e not more frequently introduced by historiana He 
mlntires the Homans for settling their civil differences without 
bloodshed, and contrasts them in this respect with the Greeks 
and the Siciliau.s.('*^ WJiatever we may think of the authenticity 
of the 'details out of which this narrative of Dionysius was con- 
structe«l, it must be admitted to be a long chapter of internal 


( 32 ) Dion. ITal. vii. 64, counts erroneously, in saying that if two more 
tribes liad voted for Coriolauus, the numbers would Iiave been equal, and he 
would have been acquitted. It is true that he would have been acquitted, 
but he would have had a majority of the tribes. See below, viii. 6,4. 
Mciienius and ServUius are described as tried by tlie tribes, below, ix. 27, 33 { 
Plut. Cor. 20 , says that ho was condemned by a majority of three tribes. 

(. 3 . 3 ) Compare the remark of Ooriolanus on Valorius, viii. 80. 

(34) Dion. Hal. vii. 60 — 65, 67. The narrative of Plutarch agrees sub- 
stantially with that of Dionysius, and requires no separate notice. Cor. 
12 — 21. The banishment of Coriolauus is treated as unjust by Appiaii, 
B.o. i. 1 . 

( 35 ) Dion. Dal. vii. 66. He calls this the ending of the first trrda-tr 
after the kings ; so that he seems to consider it a continuation of the 
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histoty, and to form an exception to the remark that the ancient 
historians awe principally occupied with the foreign relations of 
states. (^"’) 

The narrative of Livy is brief and simple, and contains few 
details. Like Dionysius, he represents Coriolauus as urging the 
Senate to use the supply of foreign com as a means of starving 
the plebeians into a surrender of the tribunate and other con- 
cesfflons extorted in their recent insurrection. He thinks that 
the patricians might have succeeded in this attempt, if it had 
been made;(^^ but the anger of the plebs was aroused, and 
Coriolanus would have been attacked on his way from the 
Senate-house, if the tribunes had not given him notice of trial. 
Coriolanus at first treated this threat with contempt ; but the 
patricians found it necessary to yield : they tried, by influence 
and by entreaties, to bend the resolution of the tribunes ; but 
the day of trial came on, Coriolanus did not appear, and he was 
found guilty in his absence. He then went into exile to the 
country of the Volscian8.('***) This account agrees generally with 
that of Dionysius. Livy however says nothing of the important 
change from centuries to .tribes ; and moreover his statement 
that Coriolanus was condemned in his absence is quite incon- 
sistent with the detailed account in Dionysius of the success 
with which he defended himself, until aa adverse vote was 
obtained by the interposition of L. Junius Brutus. • • • 

§ 21 The consular year was now at an end ; new consuls 
were appointed, (•*®) and the Roman games were celebrated- 
Dionysius tolls us that the city was terrified with prophecies. 


(36) Col. Mure, Hist, of the Lanii;. and Lit. of Greece, vol. iv. p. 395, 
makes this remark with reference to the Greek writers on their own aflairs, 
of whom it is generally true. The Greek historians of Home devote more 
attention to eonstitutioual and internal history. 

(37) Hand tain facile dietn cst, faciendurane fucrit, quam potuisse ar- 
bitror fieri, ut eonclitionibus laxandi annonam, ct tribuniciam potestatem, 
et omnia invitis jura inipositu, patres demerent sibi ; ii. 34. 

(38) Livy, ii. 34-6. 

(39) Those consuls were Julius and Pinariua, whom Dionysius de- 
scribes as dvSpti: fjKiirra voXtpuKoi, mal Si& tovto /xdXttrra rqc dpx'lc ravrne 
irap& rov St'ipov rvyoertc, viii. 1. This is another iustanco of the pacific 

u.lBr nartv at Home ; see above, p. 57. 
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prodigies, and pestilential diseases ; which some attributed to the 
wrath of the gods, on account of the banishment of Coriolanus, 
others considered as merely casual phenomena. (**’) One singular 
story, referred to this time, is related by all our authorities with 
great uniformity, and was recorded by the earliest native his- 
torians. All agctl man, named Atinius or Latinus, was warned 
by Jupiter in a dream that he had been offended by the dancer 
who preceded his games; that their celebration must be renewed; 
and that he must inform the consuls of the message. Atinius 
treated the dream as a delusion ; but in a few days his son died, 
and the s..ime warning was repeated, with threats of further 
punishini'iit for himself. After some further hesitation on his part, 
he was struck with a paralysis of the limbs, when lie wius carried 
on a litter to the consuls, who brought him before the Stmate. As 
soon as he had delivered his message, he recovered the u.se of his 
limbs, and walked home, to the ivondor of all beholders. The 
Senate were at a loss to interpret the divine injunction ; but 
having been informed that a slave about to be put to death by 
his master, had been flogged through the fomm, in front of tho 
proces.siou' ‘of the games, they understood the allusion. They 
acconliiigly fined the master, who ha<l committed this oftenee 
against the gods, and caused the games to be celebrated anew 
with redoubled spjfndour. I'his story is related, not only by 
Dionys'iifs,' Livy, and Plutarch, ('') but also by Cicero, Valerius 
Maximus, Macrobiiis, and other writer.?. Valerius M.axiraus 
specifies no time, and says that the incident occurred at the 
‘plebeian gaTnes.'('") Macrobius mentions the year 474 u.c. 
(280 B.C.); if his text is correct, he differs by more than two 
centuries from Dionysius and Livy.(^'') (Jiccro connects tho 

(40) roTf }tfv Cl) rttvTtx IcoKti kotA Otoii ytvtirftai yvoifiijv, Vffitxr&VTn^ }>ri 
ci{>inTQv Tuiv TToXfruiv h^tfXaaav rrjg Trar^ftCof;, ro 7 f rwv ytpofikifuiv Ofov 

t.oyoj/, «XXa rvxnp^ Kui ravra Kai raXXa dwavra dvOoMnua tipai TrdOn, Diou. 
lliil. vii. (» 8 . 

(- 41 ) Dion. Hal. vii. 08-9, 73, ad fin. ; Livy, ii. 36-7 ; Plut. Cor. 24-5. 
Coinj)arc Niebuhr, Hist. vol. ii. p. 106. 

(42) Val. Max. i. 7 , 4. 

( 43 ) Zpune reads cclxiv. for cccclxxiv ; and by this 
alteration the year a<rroo8 exactly with that of Dionysius and Livy. Ac- 
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event with some Latin war, which docs not harmonize with the 
date assign^ for it by our other authorities. He states that it 
had been recorded by all the Roman historians, among whom 
he mentions Fabius, Gellius, and Caelius Antipater. (“) The 
sbjry appears in the suspicions form of an explanatory legend for 
the instauratitius dies of the great Roman games ; but it may 
have been preserved by an early pontifical record. On what 
ground it was assigned to this yejir, we cannot now discover. 

§ 22 We are now arrived at the second and concluding 
portion of the drama of Coriolanua As soon as ho has left 
Rome, he adopts the course best calculated for satiating his 
vengeance against his hated countrymen. Instead of retiring, 
like Collatinus, to a friendly Latin town, he repairs, without 
delay, to Antium, the chief city of the hostile Volscians. Here 
he seeks the hou.se of Attius Tullus, one of the Volscian leaders, 
and sit..s on the hearth as a suppliant. He recommends himself 
to Tullus by promising to do the Volscians as much good as he 
had formerly done them harm. Tullus gives the banished man 
hi.s hand, raises him from the hearth, and promises to make the 
Volscians his friends. The host and his new guest lose no time 
in agriieing to .1 war against Rome ; but there is at this time a 
truce of two years between Rome and the Volscians; and 
Coriolanus wi.shes to have a good reason for \jrcakiiig it, because 


cording to tlic account of Macrobius, the nia-stcr of the slaro wjia named. 
Aulntniua Maxiinna, and the man who received the naming was named 
Annina. Both Livy and Valeriu.s Ma.vimtis eall (he latter 'litns Atiniiis. 
The diftereuee between ANNllTS and ATINIIJS ia not great, and the 
name in Macrobiiia may be eorrimt. Dionysiiia and I’Jnlareb call him 
Titus Latinna : Angiiatin. do Civ. Dei, iv. 2(5, 'J'itua Latinina. Laetantius, 
who repeat s the siuiie story in Div. Inst. ii. 7, ealls (he master of (hi, slave 
Antonins MaxiiniM. and the old man Tib**rins Attinins. Macrobius ends 
hia oitcniint by .saying : ‘ ICx senntus itaque eonsulto, ct Mseniu logo, ad 
propitiaiidum Jovein additua eat illis Cireenaibus dies is, qui inatanrati* 
tins dietiia eat, non a patibulo, ut qnidam ])utant, Gneeo nomine otto rot) 
aravpov, sod a redintegratione, ut varroni placet, qui inataurare ait esse 
inatar novare.’ Those who derived the instauratitiug dies from irravpis 
alluded to the furca which the torturetl slave carried through the forum, 
'i'lio Jcjl' ^fania mentioned in this passage must be a dilTerent one from 
tliat in Cic. Brut. 14. The same story is related by Arnob. adv. Nat. vii. 
39, and alluded to by Minneius Felix, Oct. c. 7. 

( 44 ) De Div. i. 26. 
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the gods exercise a pectiliar influence upon the events of wars, 
and they will be hostile to the side which fights without sufficient 
cause. With this view, he suggests to Tullus a stratagem for 
instigating the Romans to become the aggressora * The Rdmans 
(he says) are about to celebrate some great gamea Many 
Volscians will attend them. A friend may be sent to inform the 
consuls that the Volscians intend to attack the town by night. 
The authorities will take alarm, will turn you out of the 
town, and give you just ground of anger.' The plan is executed 
according to the design of Coriolanus. The informer is taken by 
the consuls before the Senate, who order the Volscians to quit 
the town before sunset, on pain of death. As soon as they are 
outside the gates, Tullus harangues them about the insulting and 
offensive conduct of the Romans ; and sliortly an assembly of 
the whole nation is held at Echetra, where war is unanimously 
voted, on the ground that the Romans were the aggressors. It 
may be observed that the account of Dionysius suppo.ses the 
gods to be ignorant of the secret thoughts of men, and to bo 
capable of^ being deceived by a fraud ; for the Volscians, who 
provoke the war by a deliberate stratagem intended to bring 
about a nipturo of the truce, arc the real aggressors This sup- 
position is certainly not in accordance with the general ])elief of 
the ancients respecting the moral government of the world by 
the gods.('*“) At this assembly, Tullus suggests that Coriolanus 
should be consulted as to the best mode of attacking Rome. 
The great refugee then addresses the Volscian deputies j but, 
unmindful of the stratagem which he had himself proposed and 
of its success, as well as of the question proposed to him, and of 


(45) Sco the verses of Critias, the leader of the Thirty at Athens, in 
which he describes the gods to hare J^en an invention of some wise man, 
\\ ho saw that human Jaws could only punish open oflcnces, and could not 
reach hidden acts or thoughts : 

l^ev^)d^v oirutf; 

fUi Ti ftifia role KaKoiart, Kdv XAffpa 
TTpatrtrwtnv if Xf-ytaotp if ^popdort ri. 

The opinions of Critias are (as Sextus Empiricus remarks) atheistic ; 
but they show clearly what was the belief of his contemporaries upon the 
moral government of the gods. See Critite Fragmenta, ed. iJach. p. 60. 
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the previous vote for war, he advises a demand for a restitution 
of the lands conquered by ’Rome, before hostilities are begun. 
His advice is adopted; ambassadors are sent to Rome, who make 
the demand; but the Roman Senate give a peremptory refusal. 

As soon as this answer is reported to the Yolscians, a second 
’assembly of the cities is convened, which declares war against 
the Romans, and makes Tullus and Coriolanus generals of the 
Volscian army with dictatorial power. 

A volunteer force is immediately collected, with a part of 
which Tullus invades Latium, while with the rest Coriolanus wastes 
the Roman territory. He intentionally spares the lands of the 
patricians ; who arc accused by the plebeians of a traitorous con- 
spiracy to restore Coriolanus to his country.(*^) In the meantime, 
the enrolment of soldiers for the Volscian forces proceeds rapidly. 
Two armies are formed, one of which, under the command of 
Coriolanus, is to ravage the territory of Rome, detach its allies, 
and destroy its colonies ; while the other, under Tullus, is to 
remain stationary, and to keep watch upon the Romans. Corio- 
lanus now turns his arms against Circeii, a town which had 
received a Roman colony. It opens its gates to him voluntarily, 
and he obtains possession of it without a struggle. When the 
news of this event reaches Rome, the patricians and plebeians 
indulge in mutual reproaches, and political discord pmalyzes all 
measures for the defence of the country. After a time, however, 
the two parties are reconciled ; and under the new consuls, 
Nautius and Furius,(‘”) preparations are ma«le for war and the 

( 46 ) III composing this refusal, Dionysius had an ansu'er of tho Athe- 

nians at the Mclian cunfci'encc in his mind. vfitTe (says the Koman 
Senate) Kparlfrrac t)yovptOa dg dv TroXkptp Kparfitravreg \df3wp,fv ovre 

^pCtTOi Karatmiodfiivoi vdp.ov ovr avroy dvOpunnov ifyovptvot fidWov 

elvai it offx'i uTravrag de Kai*'E\\iivag Kai ^3apflapovg eidoreg avrtp 

vovg, viii, 10 . Compare TUuc. v. 1()5. Kai t)pilg ovrt Oivreg rbv vifiov ovtb 
Ktifikvip irpairoi ovra Si jr^^Xaftovrig Kai ktrofiavov ig dti KaraXti- 

'4^ovrtg, awry, itdortg Kai vfidg av Kai dXXovg iv ry avry dvvdp.u ripXv 

y€vofifVOvg opuivrag ai/ avrd, 

( 47 ) l)ion. Hal. viii. 12. Livy, ii. 39, says : Custodibus inter popula- 
tores missis, qai patriciorum agrjs intaetos sorvarent ; sive iiifensus plebi 
iiiagis, sive ut discordia inde inter patres plebemque oriretur. 

( 48 ) These consuls are mentioned by Livy, 11 . 39. The two nrevious 
sets of consuls in Dionysius (Siilpicins and Lartius, vii. 68 ; Julius and 
rinarius^ viii. 1) are not recognised by Livy. 
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protection of the city. Some Latin ambassadors who come to 
seek for aid, receive permission to levy an army and appoint 
generals of their own, which they were prohibited from doing by 
their treaty with Rorae.('’’) The ^quians now revolt, and join 
the Volsciau army ; other cities at peace with Rome do the same. 
Strengthened by these accessions of force, Coriolanus ravages the* 
Roman tenitory, and carries Iwvck much plunder. The Volscians 
exult ill his succe.s.scs.( **) He next (according to the account of 
Dionysius) turns his arms against the allieil cities ; and marching 
from tlie YoJscian country, he makes an excursion to the country 
cliiefly to the east and north of the Alban lake, and reduces a 
cluster of towns in that district, of which 'J'olorium, Bola, Labi- 
cum. Pedum, (Jorbio, Corioli, and Bovillm are named : it is 
added that all submittetl with the exception of Laviuiuin, the 
ancient foundation of .^Enea.s.(“’) He then marches on Romo, 
and encamps at the Fossil Cluilia, five miles from the walls. ("’-) 
The city is now tilled with alarm at the near approach of the 
redoubtable enemy, and five persons of consular rank (whose 
names are recited by Diony.sius)('’'‘) are sent to Coriiilanus to treat 
for peace, and to offer him a safe reception by his fellow-citizens. 
M. Minucius, who had been a zealous sujiportiT of tJoriolanus 
when he was a camlidate for the consulship, addresses him in a 
long speech, in whkih all the reasons why he should comply with 
tlie prayer of his countrymen are collected, and the assistance 


(49) Dion. ITal. viii. 15. Nothini^ howevor is said of tlipso prfdiibitions 
in vi. 95, \^hcr(j lio professes to the words, or ul least tlie entire sub- 
stfincc of tlie treaty. ^I'lie existence of this relation of do])enderice between 
Jvoinc and Latiuin is implied as existing in Livy, ii. 30, iii. 6, (where the 
Hernici are ineluded) viii. 4. Compare Niebuhr, Hist, vol. ii. n. 70, win 
alti^mpts witJiout success to explain the discrepancies in the accounts. 

(30) Dion. ITal. viii. 1 — 17. (51) Dion. Hal. viii. 17 — 21. 

(52) 44) stadia, according to Dion. Hal. viii. 22. See Livy, i. 23 ; 

above, vol. i. p. 4^1. ♦ 

(53) The names are M. Minucius, P. Cominin8,Sp.Lareius, P. Pinarius, 
Q. Sulpieiiis, viii, 22. All ih(‘se, according to the account of Dionysius, 
had been consuls, but Pinarius and Sulpieius are not recognised as consuls 
by Livy; see above, n. 48. If the truth of the observation of Niebuhr 
respecting the list of the ten ambassadors in the secession is admitted 
(above, p. G8, n. 219), we must suppose this list of the five consulars to be 
historical. 
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afforded him by the patrician body is particularly insisted on.(®*) 
A detailed answer is given by Coriolanus, who declares his wil- 
lingness to grant a peace to the Bomans, on condition that the 
land conquered from the Volscians is restored ; that the colonie.s 
established on the Volscian territory are withdrawn ; and that 
an equality of civil rights with the Bomans is granted to the 
Volscians, as to the Latina(''®) He allows them thirty days to 
consider of their answer ; and immediately marches against the 
unsubdued Latin towns to the west and south of the Alban lake; 
of which he takes .seven (Longula, Satricum, Setia, Polusca, 
Albiola, Mugilla, and Cora) ; he return.s on the thirtieth day, 
with an increa.sed army, and encamps on the Tiisculan road 
within four miles of Bome.("‘') In the meantime, the Senate 
have decitled not to make the concessions prescribed by Corio- 
lanus, but they send anotln^r embassy of ten consulars to wait 
upon him, and to ask for peace. Coriolanus tells them peremp- 
torily that if they do not make some better offer within three 
days, he will resume the Avar ; and uijon their attempting to use 
further .argiimonts, ho orders them out of his camp, threat- 
ening to put them to death as spies if they do not imme<liately 
depart.(''7) A third and last attemjit to mitigate the hostile 
spirit of Coriolanus is made by sending an embassy of priests, 
augurs, and other holy men ; but he refuses ^o hold any further 
ctmfei'ence with Boniau envoys.(''’*^ 

The Bomans now prepare for a siege; and at this moment 


( 54 ) Dion. Hal. viii. 23 — 8. 

( 55 ) 28 — 33. The terms arc in e. 35. Compare below, c. 47, 
where they are ay;ain rofom-d 10 in the spcceh of Coriolanus to his mother. 
On the meaiiin;j;of ltroiro\tT€ia referred to by Dionysius, sec Niebuhr, Hist. 
A'ol. ii. p. 31. (The equality was eoulln<>d to civil, and did not extend to 
political rif^hta: the condition of the .Athenian tcrortXcir was similar: see 
Boeekh’s lieoiiomy of Athens, h. iv. e. 10 . 

(56) Th. e. 3(5. The peojde of thoi^wn arc' AXfUrjTts in the text 

of liionysins : for KomoXapovs it is necessary to read Kopapoiit, as the re- 
duction of CorioH hiid been previously mentioned, c. 19. The first passage 
is however altered by Niebuhr, ITi^l. a'oJ. ii. n. 593. Concerning the e.x- 
peditions of Coriolanus, us deseribeil by Dioiiy.sius, sec Bormaun, Ahlati- 
nischc Cliorographie, p. 2 (X)- 204. VicUmde Vii’. 111 . 19, likewise says that 
‘ ad quartum ah iirbe hipiilom caslra posuit.’ 

( 57 ) Dion. Hal. viii. 37. ( 58 ) Ib. c. 38. 
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of general consternation, a large number of women are collected 
at the Oapitoline temple of Jupiter, Valeria, the sister of 
Publicola,('’®) addresses them, advising them to go in a body to 
Veturia, the mother of Coriolanus, and to exhort her to interfere, 
in behalf of her country, at this trying emergency. Her advice 
is followed ; the women repair to the house of Veturia, where 
Valeria requests her to take Volumnia and her children to the 
Volscian canip, and to implore Coriolanus to relent towards his 
CO intry : in support of her petition, she cites the conduct of the 
Sabine women, who had prevented the conflict between the 
Sabines and Romans. V'eturia at first refuses to go, but 
afterwards yields to the pressing entreaties of her country- 
women.(®^) The Senate is then consulted as to the propriety 
of allowing the embassy of women to take place. Much dif- 
ference of opinion prevails : some think that it would be dan- 
gerous to allow a large number of women and chiMron to fall 
into the hands of the enemy, but that Veturia with Volumnia 
and her chihhen might be permitted to go alone. Others 
maintain that the latter ought to be guarded in Romo with 
peculiar c^e, as being valuable hostages in their hands for the 
moderation of Coriolanus. After a lotjg ilebato, the Senate 
decide in favour of permitting the embassy of the women, 
without any restriction ; and the decision is announced to the 
people* l5y the consul at a late houi-' in the evening. Early in 
the following morning, the troop of female supjdiants issues from 
the gate. Coriolanus goes forth to mc(jt his mother, lowers the 
fa.sccs before her in token of respect, receives his wufe and children 
with affection, and causes his seat to be removed from the raised 
tribunal, in order that be may not be placed above his mother 
during tbeir conference. Veturia then addresses him at 
great length, appealing to all those sentiments of filial piety 


(.W). I’bit. Cor. 33, likewise calls her the sister of Publicola. Appian, 
H. It. ii. 5 , calls her his daughter. 

(60) l)ioti. Mai. viii. 38— 40. Appian, II. R. ii. 6, places the reference 
to the conduct of the Sabine omen in the address of Veturia to Corio- 
lanus. See above, vol. i. p. 426. 

(61) lb. c. 41—3. 
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whlcli her appearance as a suppliant in his camp was fitted to 
awaken ; w^en she has concluded, she throws herself on the 
ground, and kisses his feet. Coriolanus, unable any longer to 
resist, announces his intention of sparing his. country, but 
declares that his forbearance will lead to his own ruin.(®®) 
He then takes his mother and wife to his tent, and concerts 
with them his plan of proceeding ; after which they return to 
Rome. In the evening he calls an assembly of his soldiers, and 
<leclares to them his intention of desisting from the further pro- 
secution of the campaign ;(®’) and on the following morning he 
commences his march back to the Volscian country, without per- 
mitting any further plunder. As soon as the army is returned, 
he dismisses it to its several cities. The soldiers bear the disap- 
pointment without repining, as they have been enriched by 
booty ; but the people at home are displeased. Tullus, who had 
resolved, from motives of envy, to cause Coriolanus to be secretly 
assas.sinated, even if he had returned a conqueror, now calls 
u2)on him to resign his office of general, and to render an accoxmt 
of his acts.(®^) Coriolanus makes some resistance, but a day is at 
last fixed for his trial. Tullus comes forwanl as his aCCuser; but 
when Coriolanus rises to defend himself, the partisans of Tullus 
fall upon him, and j)ut him to death, 'the Vtdscians however 
lament his death ; they honour him with a ^niblic funeral, and 
distinguish the place of his burial with a monumftfit.* The 
Kotnan matrons hkewisc celebrate his memory with a years 
mourning.(*^) 

( 62 ) Nrjf^ 7 c» w itfrv\y vIki^v ovre trtavry ovr* f/£oi • r/)i^ fiiv yap 

‘jrarptSa akfrojicaCy rov Kai ^iXoaropyni^ mdv aaroXciXticac, tllO ^^ords 

of Coriolanus in Dion. Hal. viii. 51. Imitated by .Plutarch : NfWici/ifag 
tifTvxn fifv ry irarpil^i viKi}v^ tfioi dnttpi yap utto croo fiovyy i/ttw- 

pLBvoQj Cor. 36, and Appian; & nfiTtpj dWd viictjg if ifg rdv vidv 

dTToXng, Hist. Uoin. ii. 6 . 

( 63 ) Dion. Hal. viii. 43 — 64. 

( 64 ) In the passage, rsKfiaipofievog AXfjOftriyluv^ii, leai ov y£Vt}(r6p€va 
y(vtj<rot iv ng, Dion, fllal. viii. 57. yivopLtvoig or ytytvfipkvotg must bo read 
with Stephens and Casaubon for yivriaopk%foig. 

( 65 ) Ib. c. 67 — 63. The passage of Dionysius, e. 62, d pkv ovv Ufia 
Toig ad>fiain i^iaXvoiih’oiCf &c. seems to liave suggested the celebrated sen- 
tcuce of Tacitus at the close of the Agricola, ‘ Si quis piorum manibus 
locus,’ &c. 
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Dionysius describes the joy of the Romans at this unex- 
pected deliverance from imminent danger as unbounded. The 
Senate meet, and postpone the honours to Coriolanus, but they 
pass a laudatory decree, in commemoration of the services of the 
matrons, to be preserved in the public archives, and vote them any 
reward which they may themselves select. The women, desirous of* 
avoiding a reciuost which may offend the gods, by showing elation 
of miml in jn-osperity, petition the Senate for a temple to the 
‘foHimc of women’ (Fortuna IVluliobris), to be erected on the spot 
whore thoir sujjplicatioiis were addressed to Coriolanus: they 
furtlier ask that .sacrifices may be solemnized there annually ])y 
an as.scml)ly of women, on the anniversary of the day on which 
they had ])ut an end to the war. The Senate accede to this 
request, and order moreover that the temple shall be built at the 
public ex[)oii.se. Valeria, the author of the plan, was ap})ointed 
the first prio.ste.ss, and before the tem]>]e was creeled she began 
the sacrifice on the altar, within the sacred precinct, on the 
calends of December in the following year, being the auniver,sary 
of the preservation of the city. The tomjile it.self was finished 
two ycai'.s'aftcrwards, and consecrated on the 6th of Quiutilis, 
by the consul Proculns Virginius (486 n.c.). 

‘ It would be agreeable to the rules of history (says Diony- 
sius), and would ^rve to correct the error of thoK<i wIkj think 
that the* gods neither rejoice in the honours remlered them by 
men, nor are offended by impious and unjust acts, if wtj tlescribe 
the personal intcrfei-ence of the goddess Fortune at that time, 
not merely once, but on two several occasions, as the records of 
the pontiffs declare.’(' “) He tlien proceeds to relate that, when 
the temple was consecrated, one statue of the goddess was erect«Hl 
at the j)ublic cost, and another from the conti’ibutions of the 
women. The latter of these, in the presence of many of the 
women, uttered in Jjatin the words — ‘The matrons have dedi- 
cated me according to law.' At first, it was thought that thi.s 
was not a divine voice; but afterwards, when the temple was 


(66) wc *■*>»»' ifpo^avr&v irtpig\ou(ri ypa^ai, viii. 66. 
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full, and a profound silence prevailed, the statue again uttered 
the same words in a louder tone ; so that all doubt was removed. 
The Senate decreed other sacrifices, according to the directions 
of the pontiffs; and the women, in pursuance of the directions of 
the priestess, laid it down as a rule, that no woman should place 
a. chaplet, or lay her hands, on the statue, who had married a 
second time ; and that the service of the statue should be per- 
formed by newly-married women, who had never been married 
before. (^*7^ 

The narrative of the preceding events, in Plutarcli^s Life of 
Coriolanus, harmonizes closely with that of Dionysius, and is 
doubtless in the main derived from ic.(^*^) The same remark 
applies to the less copious account of Appian. Plutarch how- 
ever ditfiirs from Dionysius, Livy, and the other liistorians, in 
calling the mother of Coriolanus, Volumnia, and his wife, Ver- 
gilia.(^''*^) The account of Livy agrees substantially witli that of 

( 67 ) Dion. ITul. viii. 55 — C, who calls this an fr7r£x<*V*«r The story 

is rop<‘ate(.l in Pint. C\)r. 37-8, \>lio reasons upon the truth or falsehood 
of the pnnli^y. Valerius Maximus has the following notice of it : ' Fov- 
turnc etiaiii Muliebris siiniilaeruTn, quod est Laima ad (piartum millia- 
ri urn, CO tempore cum a'de sud consecrahim, quo Coriolanum ah exeiclio 
urbis matcriia! ])ree (»8 repulermit, non semel j^ed bis locuiiim constitit, his 
pone verbis: Rite me matromc vidislis, riteejue cledicaslis ;* i. S, 4. Ac- 
cording to Dionysius, the uords of the? statue were: TroXt^C 

yvra\Kig ya/itrai according to XMutareli, Oto^iXfT fi€ OftTfUfi 

yttva7Kfc dtdiuKarf. That is ill Latin, ‘Rite me matr^^a} dedicastis.’ In 
his Treatise de Fort. Iloni. e. 5, PlutarcJi tells tJie same story, aiftPr^ports 
the words ot the statue tlius: 'Omxog ?] /cf iroXfuig v6fii[) ywcuKtg dfrrai 

KdOiSnvfratrOf, August ine ("iv. J )ei, iv. 19, says that the statue dixisse non 
scinel, sed iteruin. quod cam rite matrona? dedicaverint.* Feslus likewise 
mentions tin* position of tiio temple, and the rule about onee married 
women. Pudieitiaj ^iglnlm iu foro bovario est, ubi vEmiliaua prdos est 
Jlereulis ; cam quidam Fortuna^ esse existimant. Tiem viti LatinH. ad 
milli.arium (juartum Foi*tinne .Muliebris, nofas est attingi, nisi ah ed 
seniel nupsit ; p. 212 . The latter rule is also atl verted to by^ Servius ad yEii. 
iv. 19. Rone potius quam nmon, et JiA‘ propter antiipiuni ritum 

quo rcpcllcbantur a saeerdotio, i. e. Fortuuam IVluliebrem non corona- 
bant, bis nupta;. The disfavour with wliicli the Homans regarded the 
second marriages of women is well known : see Propert. v. 11 , v. 37, and 
the severe censure of Lucan, ii. 23. Inuupsit tepido pellex Cornelia bust o. 
Livy merely mentions the temple : ‘ jMonumeiito epioquo quod esset, icm- 
plum Fortuna* Muliebri trdideatuin dcdicalumque est.* ii. 10 In general 
Livy is more sparing than Dionysius in the mention of su];>crnatural in- 
cidents. 

( 68 ) Pint. Cor. 21—3 ; 26—39. 

(69) c. 33, Appian, Dio Cassius, and Victor, de Vir. 111. e. 19, agree 

VOL. II. I 
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Dionysius, though it differs in mauy important particulars. A 
similar description is given of the stratagem by •which the 
Homans are induced to offend tiie Volscians: the false informa- 
tion is, however, stated to have been given by Tullus him8elf.(^") 
Livy, like Dionysius, reports the speech of Tullus to the Vol- 
scians, after they have been expelled from Ilome.(^^) There is 
nothing in Livy about the demand of ' the restitution of territory 
to the Volscians, and the refusal of the Senate. His description 
of the campaign of Coriolanus differs materially from that of 
Dionysius ; his list of captured towns is similar, but they are 
arranged in a wholly different oi‘der.('®) The sparing of the 
lauds of the patricians, and the internal discord of the city, are 
described as in Dionysius. (*•’) Livy likewise agrees with him in 
the embassy to Coriolanus, and his answer ; the two subsequent 
fruitless missions, and lastly', the successful supplication of Veturia 
and Volumnia. ‘ After he had ■withdrawn his legions from the 
Homan territory (Livy adds), he is said by some to have been 
put to death, on account of the ill-will which he had brought 
upon himself by his retreat ; others report that he died in some 
other matmer. It appears that Fabius (who is by far the earliest 
authority on the subject) believed him to have live<l to bo an old 
man ; for he relates that in his advanced yeai-s Coriolanus used 

with Liivy and Dionysius a.s to the names of the mother and wife of Corio- 
lanusf 2^naras, vii. 16, calls the mothen Veturina, and the wife Volumnia. 
The statement as to tlie death of Tullus, in Pint. c. 39, is derived from 
Dion. Hal. viii. 67. Polyu'nus, viii. 25, § 3. describes C'orioJamis as driven 
into exile by the liomans, and as taking refuse with the Etruscans. Ho 
promises them victory, is made their genera], defeats tlie Koniaiis in many 
battles } and when marching against Itome, is met by his mother Veturia, 
and other matrons, who entreat him to kill them, before he takes his on ri 
city. Coriolanus is melted, and withdraws liis army, but the Etruscans 
couderan lam to death as a traitor. 

( 70 ) Livy, ii. 37. 

( 71 ) Livy, ii. 30. The report of Dionysius is brief, viii. 4. 

( 72 ) After Circcii they follow in this order : Satrieum, Longula, Polusca, 
Corioli, Lavinium, Corbio, Vitellia, Trebia { ? ), Larici, Pedum. Coiiceru- 
ing the discrepancy of Livy and Dionysius in the campaign of Coriolanus, 
see Niebuhr, Hist. vol. ii. p. 96, 237. Bormann, Atlatiiasche Choro- 
graphie, p. 200—4. 

( 73 ) Livy mentions the pacific spirit of the plchs ; ‘ Id modo non 

conveniebat > quod senatus consulesquo nusquam alibi spem quam in armis 
poneboht ; plebes omuia quam bellum maleoat ; ii. 39. See above, p. 57. 
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often to say, that the miseries of exile were greatly aggravated 
by old age.’(^*) The other mode of death here referred to by 
Livy, is probably that mentioned, but at the same time discreo 
dited, by Cicero ; namely, that he died by his own hand.('®) 

It should be added, that there is a material variance be- 
tween the chronologies of Dionysius and Livy for the story of 
Coriolanua Livy places his exile, and his appearance at the. 
gates of Rome as a conqueror, in successive years: whereas 
Dionysius introduces two sets of consuls unknown to Livy, and 
refers tho ^vents to different years, though ho arranges them in 
the same order. (7*’) Tho following scheme will exhibit the dif- 
ference ; — 


( 74 ) Aliiliietis doiudu lo^onibus ex atrrt) Romano, invidia roi opprcBsuin 
penissc tradunt ; alii alio leto. Apiicl FabiiiTii, loiigc antiquissiiaum auc- 
torem, usque ad senectutciu vixisse eundem iuvenio. Keferi certe, lianc 
Rjepe cum e\aotA fuiate usurpasse voe<^rn, Malta miseriiia ftcnl ejcilhim esse, 
liivy, ii. 4i(). Ooncornirig Kabius Pictor, see above*, ch, ii. § 6 . Dio Cas- 
siuR, xviii. 12, says: oh^l Tt)v KaBodov ^i^o^kinjv ol tof^aro, dXX’ tc rovg OtfoX- 
fTKOvg etvaxi*f(a)fT(tg IvravOa tTTtfiovXrjg ij Kai yi/fwicror,* airiBttvfv, The silbstaucO 
of those A^orJa is repeated by Zouaras, vii. 16, with tho omission of 
IwijiovXijg, 

(VTi) TS'ambelbnn Volseorum illud gravissimum, cui Coriolanus exsul 
intcrfiiit., eodem fere tern])oro quo Pcrsanim bellum fuit, similiaque fortuna 
rlaroruiii vironim ; siquhlera utercpie, cuiri eivis egregius fiiisset, po^nili 
ingrati pulsus injuria so ad liostes coiitulit, eonatumquc iraeundiie suao 
morie aodavit ; J3rnt. c. 10 . Themistoeios is here alluded to ; in the fol- 
lowing eha])fer, Altieus corrects Cicero, and says lliat this account of the 
death of Coriolanus is as fabulous as the sinidar account of the deatli of 
Thomistoclca. See Time. i. 138 ; Plut. Them. 31, anS Grote, Ilii^t.^f Gr. 
vol. V. p. 3S6. Tho words of Cicero, as Kiebuhr, Hist. vol. ii. p. 212, 
remarks, st‘cm to imply that Coriolanus was not commander of the Volsciaii 
army. Cicero, likewise speaks elsewhere of the suicide of Coriolanus. 

‘ Quis elarior in Gra'eiii Theinistoclo P quis potontiorP qui cum imperator 
bcllo Persieo servituto Grjefuaiii liborassot, propterque invidiam in ex- 
silium missus csset, iiigraia) patria' iujuriain non lulit, quam ferre debuit 
fecit idem, quod xx. annis ante apud nos fecerat Coriolanus. J/is adjaior 
contra am inventus est nemo ; itaque mortem sibi utorque conscb'it.’ 

De Amic. 12. What Cicero can mean, by sa 3 "ing that Coriolanus could find 
no one to assist him in attacking his own country, does not appear. In the 
passage from the Prutus, ho describes Coriolanus as taking part in the 
V olscian war. Tho chronological stalemcmt of Cicero agrees exactly with 
our dates— according to which tho banislmicnt of Themistocles took place 
in 471 B.C., and that of Coriolanus in 491 n.c. Gelliiis jpluccs the exile of 
Coriolanus soon after tlio battle of Marathon, xvii. 21 , § 11 . 

(^ 6 ) See Dion. Ilal. vii. 20 , 68 ; viii. 1, 16 ; Diyy, ii. 34. 30- Veturia, 
ill Dion. Hal. viii. 41, speaks of the year of Nautius and Furiu.s as the 
fourth year since the banishment of Coriolanus : in c. 50, she speaks of tlie 
war bemg in its third year — but, according to the narrative of Dionysius, 

I 2 
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DIONYSIUS. 

1. Minuoius ami Semproniua. 
Coriolanus is bauislied^ 

2. Suipiciiis and TLarcius, 
Story of Atinius. 

3. Julius and JPinarlus, 
The Volseiau war begins. 


MVY. 

1. JiJinucius and Sempronius, 
Coriolaiuis is banislied. 

Story of Aiiniiis. 

The Volscian war begins. 


4. ^auiius and Fiirius, 2. Fmitius and Furiics, 

The Volscian war ends. The Volscian war ends, 

l^ealh of Coi'iolamis. Death of Coriolanus. ^ 

Such discrepancies as these are not consistent with the pre- 
servation of authentic Fasti, even in the most meagre form, if 
we siipf)ose that our historians copied their authorities with 
fidelity. 

§ 23 On reviewing the story of Coriolanus, we may first 
observe that it docs not stand as an episode unconnected with 
the general course of events, but that it is closely linked with 
the preceding occurrences. The secession causes the lands to 
remain uiitilled, the interruption of the labours of agriculture 
causes a «;jfarcity, the scarcity causes the mission to Sicily for corn, 
and the present of corn from Sicily occasions the proposnl of 
Coriolanus to recover the concession of the tribunate by starving 
the peoph?. This proj^osul produces the breach between himself 
and tliQ, idebcian body, and leads to his condemnation and banish- 
ment. It has })een already shown, that the accounts respecting the 
long duration of the secession are not consistent ; and it may now 
bo added, that tlie details as to the missions for bringing corn 
are not very intelligible. It is indeed natural that all the places 
from which corn was sought should liave been accessible by 
water-caiTiage, for at that time there were no roads in Italy. ("') 


it is only the second year. The omission of the two pairs of consuls in 
Livy must not be attributed to an oversight ; see iii. 30 ; Fischer ad a. 
297 u.c. : Niebuhr, TTist. vol. ii. p. J03. It should be observed that Diony- 
sius refers no ])oliiical or military event to the year of Sulpicius and Larcius 
—he places under it only tlie festival legend of Atinius. 

/77) This seems a more probable reason for the missions to Cumro and 
Sicily than that suggested by Livy : Adeo liuitimorum odio longinquis 
COegeraat iudigere auxiliis, ii. 34. 
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But no reason is assigned why Qelo, or any other Sicilian despot, 
should have gent a present of com to Rome ; and the chrono- 
logical error of the early Roman historians, in making Dionysius 
the contemporary of Coriolanus, howtiver it may be explained, 
throws the greatest doubt upon the authenticity of their nar- 
rative. Dionyssius and Livy agree in speaking of a mission to 
Cumfe, and the spoliation of the ambassadors by Aristodemus ; 
but the details of their treatment by liim are wholly irrecon- 
cilable, and it seems improbable that Roman envoys should have 
trusted themselves to the protector of the Tarquinian exiles.(^*) 
The long narrative in Dionysius respecting the origin of the 
Comitia Tributa, and of their power to try a patrician, has all 
the appearance of an institutional legend, like his accounts of 
the origin of the dictatorship and tribunate. His detailed descrip- 
tion of the disposition of the people to acquit Coriolanus on the 
main charge ; of the interjjosition of the tribune at the last 
moment with a supplemental accusation, not before thought of ; 
and of the silence of Coriolanus, notwith.stsinding its falsehooil, 
is destitute of all probability. The acquiescence of the patricians 
in the illegal change of the comitia of centuries int«^ those of 
tribes is unexplained by Dionysius. Livy’s account of the 


( 7 !^) A very similar account of Uio measures takon^ for procuring corn 
during a scarcity is given by Javy for the year -111 n.c., nbout»4:^(k years 
later. Jam fumes, quaiu pestileiitia, tristior erat ; 11 i, dimissis circa 

oniiies popiilos legatis, qui Etruscum mare, qiiique Tiberim accolunt, ad 
frumentiini mercaiuUim, luiuoiiaj foret subvenlum. yiiperbe ab Hamniti- 
bus, (pii Cnpuam habebant Cumasque, logati ])rohibiti coiiimercio sunt : 
contra ca benigno ab Siculorum tyrannis adjuti. Alavimos eommeatus 
Bummo Etruriaj studio Tiberis devexit ; iv. 52. Jlei’c we Jiave a^ain the 
corn bi'ouglit down tlio Tiber, the supplies I'rom Sicily, and the failure at 
Cumn*. Since the time of Coriolanus, liowcver, the Samnites had obtained 
possession of Capua and Cumie, having driven out the Jiibruseans and the 
Greeks : see Livy, iv. 37, 44. The importation of eoru' from Campania 
in a year of scarcity is mentioned by Livy, ii. 52. In a scarcity of the 
year 4133 b.c. the Homans send to Etnuria, the I’oinptine district. Curate, 
and Sicily for corn, Livy, iv. 26. Corn is also dcseribeu to have been brought 
to Home from Etruria in irorannyoi <TKafai, in 4k) B.c., in Dion. Hal. xii. 
ap. Fragm. Ilist. Gr. vol. ii. p. xxxi. ed. Didot. cf. vii. 12. Compare the 
account in Dion. Hal. x. 64, of the supplies obtained in a later year of 
scarcity, 452 b.o. ‘ Much corn (he says) was imported, and from many dif- 
ferent districts : most of ii being brought on the public account, but some 
being introduced by private mei'chauts.’ 
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manner in which the condemnation of Coriolanus took place, 
differs entirely from that of Dionjrsius : in particvlar, he says 
nothing about the Comitia Tributa, but places their introduction 
in a subsequent year, long after the banishment of Coriolanus. ('^) 
Not only are the details of the campaign of Coriolanus, in 
Dionysius and Livy, quite inconsistent with each other ;(^) but the 
whole character of the campaign is inexplicable. The Volscians 
are represented as being in a state of quiescence, and as being 
merely roused into activity by the vindictive spirit of Coriolanus 
working upon the ambition of Tullus. One historian even de- 
scribes the stratagem of the false alarm at the games as intended, 
not to furnish a pretext for the war, but to overcome tlie reluct- 
ance and inertness of theVolscians.(^^) The mere presence of the 
Roman refugee is sufficient to convert the Volscians into a con- 
quering nation, to detach some of the most powerful of the allies 
of the Romans, to reduce the Latin cities to subjection, to coop 
up the Romans within the walls of their city, to paralyze their 
military energy, to compel them to supplicate more than onco 


(79) CO. (171 B.o.) The improbabiUiy of the arcount of Diony- 

sius, and its iuronsistoiioy with the account uf Livy, are mcH exhibited by 
Hooke, in the note to 1>. ii. c. 13, of liis liistoiy, Hooke sa5'8, ‘ 1 prefer the 
brevity of Livy to the ample and circumstantial accounts and seeming 
accuracy of Dionysius ; because 1 suspect that tlie abundance of the fireek 
historian was in no measure to his dili^^ence, but to his boldness in 

suppl^^irUgL from hhiftielf what lie could ^lot iind elsewhere to make out 
his story ; vol. i. p. 41S, Again he remarks : ‘ The many improbu bililies 
and inconsistencies, ami the long elaborate spt*cchcs in Dionysius’s account 
of the first introduction of comitia by tribes, furnish ground to suspect, 
that liis principal aim in that account was to get an ojipori unity of <lisplay- 
ing his own talent of oratory, and not to instruct his n^aders by a true 
relation of facts ib. p. 422. Ilooke likew ise jioints out that Dionysius’s 
account of the motive for introducing the Comitia Tributa is not consistent 
with his ow’Ti statement that Coriolanus had been recently rejectecl for tlio 
oonsulsiiip by the Comitia Ccnluriata, on account of anti-popular tenden- 
cies ; vii. 21. 

(80) This inconsistency of Dionysius and Livy is much insisted on by 

Niebuhr, Hist. vol. ii. p, 05, 237. ‘ Nothing (he says) can be less recoii- 

eUable with truth than such discrepancies ; whieli might not indeed startle 
us very mucli in an account of Alexander’s Asiatic*, campaigns, but could 
never have found place in a history where no other year furnishes tlie 
taking of more than a single town.’ 

(81) 6 di ofjLiXog dirpoBvfioi; yv. wc ovv ovr€ Trapatvovvne ovr* iKfto/Sovvnc 
affTovc oi Svvaroi icivycrai rrpds ottXwv dpaiv ySvvavro^ roiovfi ri 

Zonaras, vii. 16. 
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for peace, and to submit patiently to his scornful refusals; finally, 
to owe their ^vation, and to rejoice in owing it, to the interces- 
sion of his mother and wife in their favour. It would seem as 
if Coriolanus was the only warrior in Borne, and as if the 
transfer of his weight from one scale to the other, absolutely 
determined the inclination of the balance. No such penury of 
captains appears at other times :(*®) nor does the account given 
us of the state of political parties furnish any solution of the 
difficulty ; for the Senate are hostile to concession, (®*) while the 
plebeians would naturally be willing to servo against their inve- 
terate enemy, in a war which their sentence of him had pro- 
voked. If the consuls were unwarlike, why was not a dictator 
appointed ?(*“■) The crisis produced by the rapid and successful 
incuision of Coriolanus seems to be exactly of that character 
which called for this expedient. On other similar occasions of 
sudden alarm, this resource was by common consent adopted. Yet 
nobotly is reported to have thought of so obvious a measure. 

If the rapidity of the campaign, the uninterrupted successes of 
Coriolanus, ami his unresisted march to the gates of Rome, are 
romantic and improbable, the embassy of the matrons^is an inci- 
dent still less reconcilable with the rest of the story. Coriolanus, 
thirsting for vengeance on account of his condemnation, leaves 
home with the deliberate intention of joining the enemies of his 


# 

( 82 ) TliC consuls for tlic very next year, Aqnilliiia and Siccius, are 

called by Dionysius ttoA/^wj', viii. Gl. Hooke, in reference to 

the staLemoiit of Dionysius, i.v, 51, (repeated x. 38), that Sp. Cassius ytas 
‘ tlic most distinguished man of his time in military command an«l political 
management,* remarks that ‘ it is somewhat surprising that wdien the 
Ivoiiians were so grievously distressed by Coriolanus, they made no use of 
the abilities of Cassius: we hear nothing of him during all tJtat war. 
AVhy did not they raise him to the consulship w'hen they most w^aiitcd 
such a general?’ c. ID, § 2. The cxeculion of Cassius is placed three years 
after the siege of Home by C«>riohmus, and therefore he tvas in the vigour 
of his mind and body at tliis time. 

( 83 ) Dion, Ilal. viii. 3G. 

( 84 ) Some reasons explanatory of the strange apathy and inaction of 
the Homans at this critical moment arc assigned by Dion. Ilal. viii. 37. 

(85) In a later year, an alarm of a Volsciau w ar, much less formidable 
than this, leads to the creation of a dictator ; ‘ iiuod (says Livy, iv. 56) in 
rebus trepidis ultimum consilium erat.’ See other passages to the same 
cttcct cited above, p. 47, u. ICl. 
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country, but takes no steps for withdrawing his mother, and wife 
and children; though he might have sent for them after his recep- 
tion by Tullus, and before the commencement of the war. They 
therefore remain as hostages in the hands of the Komans. The 
Senate allow them to go as suppliants to the haughty general, 
at the head of his Volseian army, though they are warned in 
the debate on the subject that they are parting with their best 
securities for his forbearance. (^‘) Coriolauus hates the plebeian 
body, both as an eager patrician partisan, and as the object of 
their hostile, and, as he thinks, unjust vote : he bears no love to 
the patricians, whom he charges with selfish cowardice in be- 
traying him to his ticcu.scrs.('‘') The embassy of the women 
unexpectedly places his mother, and his wil’e and children, in his 
power. Tliey are in his camj), alone, unprotected, surrounded 
by his Volseian legions. The one remaining tie which bound 
him to Rome is now, by the infatuation of his countrymen and 
enemies, fortunately severed. Would not his first imj)ulse bo to 
send them to a place <;f safety in the Volseian territory, and to 
order the battering-rams to be applied to the walls of Ronic ? 
What conceivable motive has he for any other course ? The 
appeals which his mother addresses to his domestic afl'ections 
lose their force, when all the members of his family are safe, 
and under his protection. To his coxmtryinon he is not only 
indifferent, but h«stilo ; and there \s now no reason why he 
should not be avenged niion them, without involving his family 


(86) i'rtpoi S' ovfi ravratc [tJio mother and wife of Coriolanu.s'] </loi ro Stiv 

iiriTphTTkiv Ti)v t^ocov, iiTififXiZi; Zt Kal ravra^ Trapyvovv ^vXdrruv, ofitjpa vofii- 
(Tr/vrtc; irupd riov TTuXffiitup tx^yyva, Tou fifiCiv rr/p noXiv iivtiKitrrov vir* 

avTijjv TTuOtip, Uioii. Hal. yiii. 43. 

(87) Ib. c. 30 . 

(88) Appian, Horn. Hist. ii. 5 , represents the mother of Coriolanus as 

sayinjr, that she too lias been wronged by the Komans in being expelled, 
with him, from the city : #) Zk (rvpaSiKtiirOai l^tXavpOfih'^ TroXtwj;, ovtra 
pfiTTip, Scliwcigliamser is at a loss how to reconcile Ihoso words mMi 

the rest of the narrative, which imply that she is remaining in Kome : it 
appears however evident that they must be understood metaphorically, and 
that the sentiment attributed to Veturia is, that the banishment of Corio- 
lanuB is an injury done to his mother as well as to himself, and that she is 
virtually an exile. 
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in the ruin. This easy solution of the difficulty would, however, 
like the deljvery of Helen to the Greeks, have spoiled the plot, 
and untied the knot by which the interest of the dramatic 
action was bound together. In consenting to spare the Homans, 
he warns his mother that he prepares his own fate thus 
pxposing himself to certain death without any adequate motive 
for the sacrifice. Though the Homans have oflered to receive him 
again in their city, he makes no attempt to return, but marches 
his army hack to the Volscian land, expecting to be regarded 
as a traitor, who, having undertaken to fight against his own city, 
had betrayed his newly-adopted countrymen. The facility more- 
over with which Coriolanus withdraws his troops from Rome 
i.s surprising. A victorious army, on the eve of a crowning 
triumph over a formidable, successful, and overbearing enemy, 
is led away at a moment’s notPeo, at the mere private caprice of 
the foreign general : no remonstrance is made, and the soldiers 
are even said not to be discontented. Where is Tullus at this 
time, who was the colleague of Coriolanus, and who commanded 
one of the two Volscian armies ?(®®) The withdrawal of the Vol- 
scian army by Coriolanus from before the walls of Home, produces 
likewise this remarkable eti'ect — that all the Latin towns reduced 
by him with such brilliant success, return to the Homan alle- 
gi.anco, silently and without opjiosition j there is no trace in the 
subsec [uent history of any struggle for their recovery. (*•’')•» i. 

The accounts of the death of Coriolanus are inconsistent: that 
of his suicide may have boon borrowed from the similar story re- 
specting Themistocles; but the repoi'tof Fabius, the most ancient 
witness, repeated by Dio Cassius, was, that he lived to old age, as 
an exile, among the V olscians. This account is not only at variance 
with the detailed narrative of his murder by the agency of 

Aliovo, p. Ill, n. 63. Vicior, do Vir. III. c. 19, says : ‘Qmunque 
nnlhs (>ivium legationibus flcctorelur, a Veturia luatre ct Voluinnia uxoro 
juatr<JU!ir«iin luimoro (comitatA motus, omisso bello ut proditor occistift esf.' 
In Zonaras, he merely says to his mother : &\\& Avt' ipov rejv narpida 

on ro«ro i}0fXi}ffac, lydi Si &ira\\ayi,<Topai, vn. 16. AOer which he 
reluniocl to the Volsciaus, and died in their country an old man 

(i;o) Attius Tullus is called tho king of the Volsciaus in Plut. Cic. 1. 

Oji) Sec, on this point, the remarks of Jfiebuhr, Hist. vol. ii. p. 96. 
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Tullus, his honourable funeral at Antium, and the mourning of 
the Roman matrons, but also with the statement that the Romans 
had offered to receive him again in their city, and to rein- 
state him in his former right8.(®®) Livy speaks of Fabius as of 
a witness whose antiquity gives weight to his testimony ; but he 
lived above two centimes and a half after the time assigned to. 
Coriolauua Fabius was separated from Coriolanus by as long 
an interval as separates the present generation of Englishmen 
from the last years of Queen Elizabeth ; and therefore even his 
evidence was ol' little or no value, unless it was founded on more 
ancient written monumenta At the same time, it wsis at least 
as good as that of the other historians who were subse<iuent to 
him, and whose version of the story appears to have obtained 
acceptance. It should be observed, moreover, that the wars 
between Rome and the Volscians continue with few interruptions 
for the twenty years next ensuing upon the march of Coriolanus 
to Rome, and do not even cease with the capture of Antium in 
468 B.C., and its colonization in the following ycar.(*^-*) As the 
Volscians are generally worsted in these conflicts, and forced to 
submit to mevere terms, it is almost incredible that, if Coriolanus 
had remained alive in the Volscian territory, some mention of him 
should not occur during this period. It seems natural to suppose 
that, if the mutual animosity between him and his countrymen 
still stebeisted (wliich the statement 'of Fabius implies), (“*) they 


( 92 ) Tlic people desire the return of Coriolanus, Dion. Uni. viii. 22, 
and the ambassadors oiler it, ib. 28 ; see also IMut. Cor. 30 ; Zou. vii. 1 (>. 
S\'hi*n the women return, the honour« to Coriolanus are postponed by the 
senate, Dion. IJal. ib. 55, and the matrons mourn his death, ib. 62. 

( 93 ) The march of Coriolanus to Horae is in 488 n.c. There are wars 
against the Volscians in 487, 486, 486, 484, 483, 478, 471, 469, and 468, B.c. 
Antium is coloTiizcd in 407. The war is renewed in 462, in which year, 
according to Livy, iii. 8 , ‘ Volseum nomen prope dcletum cst and 
Ant.ium, -which had become disaffected, and had revolt'd, is reduced and 
punished in 459 B.c. Coriolanus is stated to liave first fought, as a young 
man (en fitipaKtov) at the battle of Hegillus, uhieh is placed at 496 B.c. 
(Plat. Cor. 3 ; above, p. 30). Assuming his age to have been then 18, he 
would have been bom in 614 B.c., and if he lived to he 70 years old, his 
death would have fallen in 4.14 b.c., that is to say, 15 years after tlie final 
reduction of Antium. 

( 94 ) The lamentation of Coriolanus over the miseries of exile to an old 
man proves that his banishment was not conceived by Fabius as voluntary. 
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would eitKer have required the Yolscians to give him up, or 
he would have reappeared at the head of a Yolsciau army. If, 
on the other hand, they had been reconciled, he might have 
been expected to return to Rome ; especially as the Yolscian 
country was no longer a safe refuge from the Roman power. 

• The histoiy of the temple of Fortuna MuUebris is a religious 
foundation legend, and is open to the doubts which attach gene- 
rally to that class of narratives. It is not unlikely (as Niebuhr 
has suggested) that the introduction of Yaleria as the instigator of 
the embassy of women was intended to account for her appear- 
ance as the first priestess of this temple ; whereas Veturia or 
Volumnia would have seemed to be the worthier recipient of 
this honour. (*'•'■’) The story of the statue speaking(®®) is not very 
intelligible : it is related in explanation of the custom that twice 
married women were prohibited from ministering to it j but the 
wonls seem rather intended to remove an idea that the deilication 
of the second statue was an unauthorized act. The Romans 
wore extraordinarily lavish of the honours which they paid to the 
goddess Fortune : she was worshipped under a great variety of 
epithets ; she bore the titles of V'h'yo, Virills, MiMcuXa, and 
Barhatu, as well as that of Mnliehris.i^^^ Every story connected 


(95) Hist. vol. ii. p. 102; Lcct. vol. i. p. 180. W« have liowever no 
moaii!) of knowing the ground for the belief that thif first priesk?s% of this 
temple was named Valeria. 

(96) The statue of tJie Veientiru" Juno was reported to have spoken, 
Livy, V. 22 ; wlio repeats the story witli vi.siblo reliictanco. 'J’he sweating 
of statues and altars, sometimes with blood, w'as a well-known prodigy; 
Livy, xxii. 1, 30 ; xxiii, 32; .xxvii. 4; xxviii. 11. Statues likcwi.se shed 
tears; Livy, xl. ll); xliii. 13 ; or laughed. When Caligula wished to re- 
move the statue of Jupiter of 01ymi»ia to Home, the ship- sent for it was 
(lestroyed by lightning, and loud laughter proeecdetl from the statue when- 
ever the workmen touched it; Ilio Cass. H\. 28; Suet. Cal. 67. Tlio 
singing of the statue of Memnon is also celebrated ; see Juv. xv. 6. 

(97) There were likewise the epithets Seia, Equestris, Publica, Pri- 
vata, Patricia, Plebeia, Libera, Punica, Fors, Hujus diei, Liberhm, 
Eesiueiens, Obsequens, Conics, Bene siicrans, Brevis, Dnbia, Blanda, Mala, 
Prava, Averrunoa, Stata, Itcdux, Primigeiiia, &e. See Hartung, lieligioii 
der Ebmer, vol. ii. 233 — ^9. Tacit. Ann. iii. 71, states there were many 
temples of Fortune at Home. The frequent habit of invoking Fortune is 
reprehended l>y Pliny, 11. N. ii. 6. Comi>aro Plutarch’s Ti'catiso de For- 
tune Jlomanorum. The w'orship of Fortune was connected with the belief 
of the uneieuts in the nemesis of the gods. Their theology forbad a man 
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with the fouRdation of a temple, at a period anterior to con- 
temporary registration, is suspicious :(®®) but whafc portion of 
historical truth is contained in the embassy of the women to 
Coriolanus, and how it became connected with the temple of 
Fortuna Muliebris, it is impossible for us to discover. 

The treatment to which Niebuhr subjects the story of Corio- 
lamis, throws much light upon his historical method in this 
period of the Roman annals. He considers it to consist of a 
nucleus of truth enveloped with poetical embellishments.^^®®) He 
believes Coriolanus to have taken advantage of a present of corn 
from Sicily(^^’‘^) to recover the concession of the tribunate, to have 
been banished for tliis otfence against the plebeians ; and to have 
avenged himself by joining the enemies of his coyntiy^ but 
he gives to these events a totally different complexion, and 
places them twenty years low'er down, after the disaster of the 


to aftribiite his surress to his own acts: it was to ho asmbed to Fortune, 
or to some diriiio iiifluont'c not nithin his control. Sec on tin's subject the 
remarks of l*lu(arc*h, Sylhi, c. 6, who tells an anecdote of Tiniothcus fbo 
Athenian having Ijoasted tJiat his success in a eairipaign hatl not been 
owing inerelv to Fortune : in consequence of the opposition of the deity 
(avrifiiipaKuitecrOat. to ^aifioyiov)^ he never prospered again. 

(98) Concerning tlie connexion of the tradition witli this temple, see 
Niebulir, liisl. vol. ii. p. 101 ; Leet. vol. i. p. 147, 18(>. 

(99) * Poetietd invention seems to have allowed itself free sewe in this 

story ; and so the whole of it Tuust be excluded from history. While the 
legend of ^^niilhisliafr only stifled the liistork'al traditi<»n in a few passages, 
that of Coriolanus has done so in its \^holo extent; and so comjdetely* that 
it is diffi('iilt to make out the place it belonged to. We are won liable to 
mistake the discords of the annalist for the notes of the poet Hist. vol. ii, 
p. 248. ‘ Nothing is historically kiioun about Coriolanus, beyond the fact 

that he wanted to break tlu? contract with the plebeians, and that he was 
condemned in consefiiience. llis Hubse«iucnt history is equally apocryphal. 

. . . Wc cannot say that the whole lii.story of Coriolanus is a fiction ; ho is 
too prominent a person in Roman tradition to be altogether fabulous. But 
as regards the statement that he was a commander of the Volscian armies, 
it must be traced to the natural feeling that it is less painful to be con- 
quered by one’s own countrymen than by foreigners, ’&c.; Lect. vol. i. p. 189. 

(100) ‘ I do not at all doubt the Senate’s having had such com ; tlie only 

question is whether it was a present from Sicily ;* Niebuhr, Hist. vol. ii. 
II, 199. ‘ The proposition of Coriolanus [for the abolition of the tribunate] 

is no invention of th(3 annalists ; they only wanted to devise a plausible ex- 
planation how the Senate came to have corn;' ib. p. 248, 

(101) ‘The common tradition is that he now went to the Volsciana. 
Tins is true (and up to this point indeed, 1 believe the whole story) ; but 
his going to Attius Tidlus at Antium is apocryphal X^eett vol. i. p. 187. 
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CremerauQ^^) He dresses the incidents in a rationalized forfli, 
and changes their chronology ; thus entirely inverting the histo-« 
rical sequence of this period. He supposes the famine to have 
occurred not in the year 492 B.C., two years after the secession, 
but to be that described in 476 and he believes Hiero, 

who then governed at Syracuse, to have sent the present of corn 
to Rome.(^®®) According to his reconstruction of the story, the 
negotiation with Coriolanus typifies the peace made with the 
Volscians in the year 459 B.a Coriolanus followed the Volscian 
standards as the leader of a baud of Roman exiles, whose recall, 
as well as his own, he demanded of his countrymen ; but the 
entreaties of his wife and mother induced him to witlidraw his 
little army ; he then returned to the country of the Volscians, and 
died there an exile in his old age. All detailed examination of 
a hypotliesis which so far transcends the legitimate bounds of 
historical speculation seems HUiJcrfluou.s.(^'^^^) If wo suppose the 

(f 02 ) Ib. p. 90, ; Loci. vol. i. ]>. 185. Dr. Arnold, * acldielug jurare 

in verba ina/^ialri/ adopts this hypollicsis ; Hist. Horn. vol. i. p. 180. 

(f 03 ) After havin.ijf reTiiodelled th<^ Jirst part of the story, aecordine^ to 
his own views, JNiobulir ndds; ‘All that remains lobe done, in orj|er tlnit the 
legend, being nowreferretl to its proj)er dale, may he freed from all ahsur^ 
dify, that it may harmonize ]>ei*feetly witli the traditions in the annals, may 
forai a complement to them, and infuse life into them, is to explain how* 
he came to war against hus native city ;* Hist. ib. p. 100 . Tins describes 
a process of rediujtion ^^hich Niebuhr himself condemns when ai^plied to 
the purely jnythical period. o 

( 104 ) See Livy, ii. 51-2 ; Dion. Hal. ix. 25 (consulsliip otVfjpginius 
and Servilius). 

(lo.r;) The reign oflliero extended from 478 to 407 n.c. 

( 106 ) Hist. ib. p. 239 — 44. ‘ That amimher of .Romans were living in 

exile at this time, ])roved by the enterprise uf Aj)piu.s Herdoiiius ; ile- 
8 (;endants of the Tarqniniaii party, protligait* patricians and plebeians 
formed a motley crow. These, Ins companions in misfortune, Coriolainis 
demand(»d should bo recalled as well as himself : i/iU' is as indiibitahl y '’cr- 
iain as if every hisforian attested it ;* ib. p. 240. 

‘ At that liino there still existed a great many who had emigrated v^ ith 
the Tariiuins, and they gathered together wherever they found a rallying 
point ; now' I believe that Coriolanus, after withdrawing to the Volscians, 
formed sucli a rallying point for them. As he thus found a small army of 
Jloman emigrants wdio were joined by Volscians, ho marched w ith them to 
the Homan Irontier, not that he iinagmed he w ould he, able lo force his way 
through the gates or w^alls of Rome, but ho ein*ampt‘d near it and declared 

war The Republic invited him to return ; the entreaties of his /;io- 

ihe-t\ his wife, and tne other matrons, who implored him, can have 710 other 
meaning than that he should return alone and not bring with him that ter^ 
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story of Corioliiniis to lie deriviMl from conteinponay cords, or 
even from a faithful oral tradition, registered at a hiil)se(|uent 
time, we must accept it in the main, as it stands. Jl, on the 
other hand, wo arc unable to trace it uj) to any trustwoilliy 
source, if we find moreover that the extant accounts diller from 
each other in material points, and that the narrative is deficient 
in internal probability and consistency, our reliance on its credi- 
bility must be slight But to recast the story, retaining its 
substance, but rejecting all its accessories, and to transplant it 
to another chronological period, where it has different ante- 
cedents and different consequents, is a process wholly 
inadmissible. Operations of this sort do not enable Niebuhr 
to accomplish his promised restoration of ^ a genuine, connected, 
substantially perfect history/ 

The story of Coriolanus has every appearance of having, even 


Tthle hand of men. He probably answered that he eonld not return alone, 
and fursahe his companions. .... I believe that Fabius was ri^^ht in 
asserting that Coriolanus lived in exile among the A’^olseians to his old ago. 
The statement that Rome was on the brink of clestruetion is probable, and 
it may be admitted that the desiription of the distress is not quite fu*<i- 
tious Le^. vol. i. p. 11)0. Pr. Arnold thus speaks of J^iebuhr’s hypo- 
thesis : ‘ It would be a heautifnl story^ could we believe that Coriolanus 
joined tlic conquering .^quians and Volseians with a bo<ly of Roman 
exiles; that tlie victories of foreigners put it in Iiis jjOMcr to ]>rocure his 
own recal, and that of his companions, out that, overcome by the ]>rayers 
of his mother, he refrained from doing such violence to the lavis of his 
country ; ^nd, contested with the contpicsts /)f his protectors, he refused to 
turn tfiein to liis own personal benefit, and cliose ratlu'r to live and die an 
exile, than to owe his restoration to the swords of strangers ;* ih. p. 180. If 
the question is to be decided on grounds of poetical beauf}^ or dramatic 
interest, the story of the Roman historians is iinmeasurnhb’ superior to the 
rationalized version of Niebuhr : all tliat recommends the modern version 
is its supposed historic truth ; but it is a mere hypotliesis, unsupported by a 
single fragment of evidence. Niebuhr liken isi* rew rites the liistory of TuHiis 
Attius, the Volscian general, and places him in a new position ; Hist, ib. 
p. 105. This lraiis])Osition of the story of Coriolanus is condemned by 
Goetiling, Geschichte der Rom. Stuatsverfassung, p. 301. Decker, ii. 2, 
p. 279, says that doubts may be entertained res})ccting the received chro- 
nology of the plcbiacitum of Icilius and the trial of Coriolanus by the 
tribes ; but that we arc not justified in going beyond a doubt. 

The clironology of Coriolanus is fixed not only by the historians, but 
also by Cicero, wlio says that his banishment was twenfy years earlier than 
that of Thcrnistocles (above, n. 75). Fiisebhis, Chroii. p. 342, places the loss 
of Corioli by the Volseians in the fifteenth year of the Republic, and tlio 
withdrawal of the army by Coriolanus from Rome in the twenty-first year 
=488 B.c. 
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in its ori.niiial state, been formed out of oral accounts, preserved 
by tradition. What was the authenticity of these accounts, what 
portion of truth was imbedded in them, by whom and at what 
time they were collected, it would be vain for us now to inejuire. 
In substance, the story was of indigenous growth; the only cir- 
cumstances in it which appear to be borrowed from Greece, are 
the sitting of Coriolanus on the hearth of Tuliu8,(“'^ the 
sparing of the lands of the patricians, and his supposed 
suicide. Dionysius describes the character of Coriolanus, 
as if it had been as well ascertained as that of Themistocles ; 
and represents his fame, as being still fresh among the Bomans 
in his own time.(^“) It is however remarkable that ho is 
scarcely ever mentioned in the whole circle of Latin literature ; 
even the touching incident of the embassy of the women does 
not receive an allusion. Cicero speaks of him once in reference 
to his bearing arms against his country, and twice in reference 
to his supposed suicide. 

§ 24) Notwithstanding the retreat of Coriolanus, the Vol- 
scians and .^Eqiiians lose no time in forming a joint expedition 
against Rome, and in invading its territory. A quarrel how- 
ever arLses between the two armies, and instead of attacking the 
Bomans, they fall upon one another. After this action, they 


(10 7 ) Compare Dion. Hal. viii. 1, with Thuc. i. WtJ, 137 ; Tliem. 

24. The ciist-otn of siijiplianls sitting on the hearlli was very ancient in 
Greece. See Odyssey, vii. 153, where Ulysses is described as placing him- 
self in the ashes near the lire, in the palace of Autinous. The Greek cus- 
tom is fully illust rated by Mr. Grotc, vol. ii. p. 108. 

(10 8 ) See Tliuc. ii. 13 ; Grote, vol. vi. p. 171. 

( 109 ) viii. 61. The absence of mildness and graciousness, and a love of 
severe justice, are described as his characteristics. 

(110) Irwv Si ftiTcL r& wdOoff ojiow rt irtvraKoiriwv tiSt} Siajftyoj'oriop e/f r<5v^£ 
ri>v xpSvov, ou yiyoptv i^/rijXuc V roi5 avSpbc fiviipii, d\\' ^Sirai Kai vpptXrai 
irpSt awaPTipp, <!»c tv<Tffi>)e SiKaioe Avinf c. 62. The fiia-tfitia of Coriolanus 
is likewise mentioned as a reason for allowinj; the women to go to bis camp ; 
above, c. 43. The piety and justice of Coriolanus were celebrated on ac- 
count of his yielding to the entreaties of his mother and wife, and sparing 
his country. Five hundred years is taken as a round number. 

(in) Above, n. 76; De Amic. 11. In his sketch of the Roman 
history in the Sepublic, ho omits Coriolanus : ho passes from the first 
secession to the attempt of Sp. Cassius ; ii. 34-5. This however may bo 
accounted for by his eouiining himself to constitutional changes. 
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retnni home, hut the Roman consuls, who ha«l led out au army 
to meet them, take no Jidvanta^c of’ their weakness. (^^'“) In the 
next year, great military preparations are niiule by the naw eou- 
suls, Aquillius and Sicinius. The former defeats tlus Ilt'i uioaus, 
takes their camp, and ravages tln)ir country. The latter, accord- 
ing to I)ionysiu.s, gains a great victory over the VoLscians, iii 
which Attius Tullus falls : Livy liowever says that neither 
side has the advantago.(**‘^) Uiulor the next consuls, Viigiiiius 
and Spurius Cassius, the lands of the .^quians are ravageil, the 
Volscians sue for jjeace, are subjected to war-contributions, and 
become the subjects of the Romans. *Thc Hemicans likewise 
submit to the terms impose<l on them by Cassius. Such is the 
narrative of Dionysius. Livy says nothing of the ji^quiaus 
and Volscians ; of the Hemicans he reports that, a treaty was 
made wth them, and that they were mulcted of two-thirds of their 
territory. The accounts given by our two historians of the 
time immediately succeeding the campaign of Coriolanus, do 
not altogether agree ; nor can either of them be easily reconciled 
with the previous events. It seems strange that at the very 
moment 'VMlien Coriolanus is drawing off his Volscian army from 
Rome, another VoLscian army should marcli with the ./Illquians 
against Rome. Although the Romans are unable to face Corio- 
lanus, the consuls take the field in order to meet the other joint 
army.* «Jn the f&llowing year, according to Dionysius, f.he 
Romans form three armies, one of which defeats the Hcruieaiis, 
the other defeats the VoLscian.s, and the third guards the sub- 
urban district : and in the next year the Volsciajts appear as 
suppliants for peace, pay a tribute, and become Roman subject.^!. 
There is nothing but the single presence of Coriolanus to account 
for the abject depression of the Romans when he attacks them, 
and their allies and colonies; compared with their decisive supe- 

(112) T)ion. Hal. viii. 63 ; Livy, ii. dO : Plut. Cor, 39 . 

(113) Dion. Ilal. ib. 04 - 7 , vho says that Siccius had a triumph and 
Aquillius an ovation. Livy, ii. 40 , calls tho consul Siotuius, and says that 
the- Volsci fell to his province, and the Ileriiici to Aquillius. ‘ Ko ouuo 
Hcmici devicti ; cum volscis sequo martc dtscessum est.’ 

(114) ib. 68. (115) ii* 41 . 
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riority over the Volsciaiis, as soon as he is with(lrawn.(”®) In 
those contiifts, moreover, the Ijatin towns are ctmceived as being 
on the side of the Romans : notlnng is said of their reduction — 
tlie change in tiie disposition of Ooriolamis, ])roducod by his 
motlu'r’s entreaties, not only occivsions the retreat of the army, 
but obliterates all the elfects of his previous con<|uests. It will 
be mentioned presently that the Latins (whose tOAvns had boon 
reduced by Coriolanus) arc treated in this year as the faithful 
allies of Rome. 

§ 2.5 The consulshij) of *Sj>. Cassius is rendered famous by 
his j)roposal of the first agrarian law, by his alleged attemj)t at 
supremo power, and by his tragic end. According to Dionysius, 
his numerous honours, and his recent successes against the t>vo 
powerful nations of the Volscians and Hemicans had elated his 
mind, and inspired him with the thought of making himself 
monarch. In order to conciliate the favour of the people, he 
meditates a proposal for a division of the public lau«] ; and he 
contemplates the inclusion of the Latins and Hemicans within 
the benefits of this measure, to which nations he stood in a pecu- 
liar relation ; for in a former consulship ho had made the treaty 
which conferred ecpial rights of citizenship on the Latins, and in 
this year he had grantetl the same terms to the Hemicans. 
After his triumidi, he makes a sj)eech to the people, recounting 
his exploits, and promising them some great boon. On^h« fol- 
lowing day, he convenes the Senate, and opens to them his 
proposals : these are — First, to divide among tho citizens all 
land conquered from the enemy, Avhieh was public only in name, 
but was in fact occupied, without a shadow of right, by patri- 
cians ; secondly, that whereas the com ' given to tho state by 
Gelo, was sohl to the people, insteatl of being distributed among 
them gratuitously, the purchasers shouhl be reimbursed the 

( 1 x 6 ) Rionyains nitempta to account for tliis sudden change as follows : 
^tTffiaOov yrtf) OdoXoijfTKoi yravra ra TroXffiift, oit Miipiciot/ t(r\ov i/yc/iovcf, 
Koi tii 2 rd *\*u)fiaiu)v 7rpo(Tt\wfii)nap tOti, c. (57. This is in tlu‘ yo;ir imme- 
diately siK'-fcedin^? tho expoditiou of Coriolanus, Lower down, howevt*r, 
o. 84, lie says that the Volscians resenibh^d the Eomans in militaiy 
skill and discipllno, since they had been under Coriolanus. 

VOL. 11. K 
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price of it out of the public treasury. It is imjtlicil, but not 
stated, that the Latins and Heinicans were inclutled in the agra- 
rian scheme of Cassius: so that it would have led to their 
practical admission to the benefits of the Roman comuioiiwealth. 
The propositions of Cassius are violently opposed by his col- 
league, Virginiiis, and by the Senate. Each consul forms^ a 
party, and agitates the people in favour of his own views. The 
tribunes however, jealous of a popular measure which does not 
originate with themselves, oppose Cassius, on the ground that the 
Latins and Hemicans ought not to be included within the law, 
and tliat its benefits ought to be confined to their own country- 
men. Ga.s.sius ncvertheles.s succeeds in resisting the influ- 
ence of the tribunes, and inclining the people to accept his 
proposition, when Rabuleius, one of the tribunes, comes forward 
at an assembly of the people, and undertakes to settle the ques- 
tion. He asks Cassius and Virginius whether the proposed law 
does not consist of two parts : the first, that there should be a 
division of the public land among individual citizens ; the 
second, that the Latins and Hernicans should be among the 
recipients. They answer this interrogation in the affirmative. 
In answer to another question, Virginius tleclares that ho is 
ready to assent to the tlivision among their own citizens, but 
that he cannot agree to include the other nations. ‘ Let us then,’ 
Siiys dlabuleiu.s, ^ow a<lopt that part of the measure to whielj 
both consuls agree, and postiione that part as to which they 
differ.’ The peojdo approve of this a<lvice, but Cassius is re- 
luctant. Ho feigns illness fur a time, and collects Latins ami 
Hernicans into the town in order to be ready for the day of 
voting. Virginius hoVever dismisses all who are not re.si- 
dents.(*’'^ 

The Senate take alarm at these factious proceedings, and 
meet in order to deliberate on the course to be pursued, and 
Appius Claudius is the first to deliver his opinion. He opposes 
the division among the people, and recommends that some Sena- 
tors be appointed, whose duty it shall be to define the public 


( 117 ) Dion. Hal. viii. 68 — 72. 
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land, and (o eject all persons who have gained encroachments 
upon it, either by force or fraud: when the boundaries have 
been laid down, and marked with pillars, to sell a portion of the 
land, esptjcially where the title is in dispute,(^^‘‘) and to let the 
rest for a term of five years : the money thus arising to be ap- 
plied to the maintenance of the troops, and to ihe provision of 
military storea ‘At present (he said) the poor justly grudge 
the rich their usurpation of the public land ; and it is natural 
that they should demand a division of the common property 
among all the citizens, rather than allow it to be monox>olised 
by a few unscrupulous men. But if they see the present occu- 
piers ejected, and the public land really applied to public 
objects, they will no longer cherish hostile feelings towards us, 
and will cease to wish for a division of the land ; believing that 
a common enjoyment of the w’hole will be more profitable to 
them than a separate possession of a small portion. Let us 
show them that a poor man, receiving a small piece of ground, 
will not, on account of his poverty, be able to cultivate it, nor 
will he find any tenant for it, except a neighbour : but that 
large tracts of laud, let by the state, affording ample facilities 
for cultivation, will produce large returns ; and that it is better 
for them, wdieu they go out to wm, to receive food and pay from 
the public treasury, than to contribute war taxes out of uaiTOw 
and reduced means.'(*’**) Appius is followed iTy A Sewkpiwnius, 
who concurs in his views, but disapjiroves of the extension of 
the measure to the Latins and Hemicans, inasmuch as the land 
had been cominorcd before their admission to the rights of 
equal citizenship, and recommends that a portion of the public 
land should be divided among the poorer citizens, in addition to 
that which is let.(*-‘') No further debate takes place, and these re- 

(iiS") The text is iniperfet't in this plaoe, but the sale, as well as the 
letting of land, is clearly jnentiouod. Nodiing is said of sale, either in the 
subsequent speech of Sompronius. or in the decree of the Senate. The 
sah*, as well as the letting of the public land, is mentioned in Appuni, 
B.c. 1.7 ; Plutarch, Tib. Gracch. 8. Compare Marquardt, vol. iii. part i. 
p. 14. 

(lip) Ib. c. 73. (lao) Ib. c. 74-5. 

K 3 
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coinineuilations aro onjlxHlied in a «lcoreo of tin* Soiiato, (o tlio 
following offoct : ‘ that ton of tlio senior consnlars sln*uM bo :i])- 
pointed to dotino tho public land, and set out a part <'> be lot on 
leasts and a part to bo divitlod anituig the p<‘ople : ihat it any 
land should hereafter be actiuirod in campaigns in which the 
allied nations servo, they shall receive their share a,ccording to 
the agreement ; and that the incoming consuls shall appoint 
tho ton commissioners, anti take tho other measnrt^s foi' carrying 
tho decree into efieot.' When this decree was inaile known to 
the j)ct)[>Je, it silencetl the agitation of Cassius, and aj>[»casetl tht,> 
j)0})ular discontent.(‘ ■') 

§ 20 Under the new consuls, Q. Fabius anti 8. Cornelius, a 
charge of aiming at regal pttwer is brtnight against Cassius by 
1x0*80 Fabius, tho consul’s brother, and It. Valerius, nephew of 
rublico la, both patricians; anti he is tried by the poopltx 
The principal facts urged in support of this aceusatitui are, that 
he made undue concessions to the Latins and Hernicans, for the 
IHirpose of gaining their adhesion ; that he was about to use 
force for carrying his agrarian law ; and that he received secret 
supplies ef money and arms from tlie Latins and Heniicans, 
The people find him guilty, and, warned by the recent example 
of Coriolanus, condemn him not to exile, but to deatli. The 
sentence is executed by the quaistors, who throw him down tho 
Tar pcJaB» rock. (’ 

‘ .Such (saj's Dionysius) is the more credible of the accounts 
handed down concerning Cassius ; but the less credible one must 
not he passed over, inasmuch as it is helieveil by many, and is 
ooutuiued in trustworthy books/ This version that his father 
suspectecl his designs, and .laving by close inquiry satisfied him- 


(i2i) Tl). o. 70. Nicbiiltr sui.j.oses that the plan of Cassni.** was in fact 
that which Diony.siua a.xcribt\«i to the Senate; Hist. vol. ii. j.. 1<!6. 'I'hia 
hypothesis, which sii|)p<.seH tlio narrative of Dionysius to he fictitious, is 
adopted hy Dr. Arnold, vol. i, p. 100. 

( 122 ) 'J lie text here has affe\<^os, but in e. 87, he is called * L. Vnlen’ns 
the sou of Afarens:’ lliat is, aj.parenfly, tlie son of Marcus the brother of 
I'ubhcola. See above, p. 30. 

(123) lb. c. 77. 
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self of his sou’s guilt, denounced him to the Son.ate, who con- 
demned him I the father then took him to his house, and put 
him to de:i th. Dionysius considers this story quite ci)usistent 
with the severity of Roman fathem on other occasions : his 
reason for rejecting it, and prefeiring the other account is, that 
the house of Oassitis was destroyed, and the site kej)t vacant, 
near tlie tojnjde of Tellus ; Ids itfojjerty was also confiscated, and 
some statues, wdtli inscriptions recording the fact, were still pre- 
served in the temple of Ceres:, w'hereas if his father hail been 
alive, he could not, according to the Roman law, have had 
cither, house or property. (^~*) It may bo ob.servod that in 
preferring one of these accounts to the other, Dionysius relics 
exclusively ujjon arguments of internal 2)robability, and says 
nothing about the character or antiipiity of his witnesses. A 
2 )roposal to 2>ut the sons of Cassius to death wuis rejected by the 
fcieuate ; which decision, according to Dionysius, was the origin 
of the Roman practice (different from the Greek) of sparing tlio 
children of malefactors. The patrician party were however 
encouraged by the execution of Cassius to withdraw the con- 
cession with respect to the public land ; under the new consuls 
the decree of the Senate remained unexecuted ; and the people 
repented that they had condemnetl their champion.(^-'‘) 

The brief account of Livy agrees in substance with that of 
Dionysius, though many of the particulars are difforetitf and 
many of the facts are arranged in a different series. According 
to him, Cassius, having conquered the Hernicans, allowed them 
to retain one-third of their laml, and was about to diviile the 
other two-thirds, half among the Roman 2>lebs, and half among 
the Latius.(*"') To this he added some 2)ublic land, which he 


(124) Ib. c. 79 . 

(125) lb. c. 80 . 'ITio Greek rule was embodied in a proverbial verse, 
atlribiiled t'> tlie old ejiic poet Stasnius: eZ/jriog oj; irartpa KTwa^ Traifaj; 
KaraKtircui. 

(126) Tb. c. 81 . 

(127) _ Dr. Arnold adojit.s as a fact (he statement of Dionysias respecting 
the admission of the llc'rnienns to the* same rights as the Latins, and 
assumes that they were entitlotl to a thinl part of the lands conquered by 
the confederates : he supposes that the statement of Livy was an eiToueous 
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declared to bo unjustly occupied by patricians. Tlic otlicr 
consul condemned his bounty to the Hemicans,* in restoring 
a third part of their land, and to the Latins, in putting them 
on an equal footing with the Romans in the division. He threw 
suspicion on the motives of Cassius; and accused him of 
monarchical designs; but declared his willingness to agree to 
the division of land, provided that ^ none but Romans were 
benefited. In order to remove the imputation of benefiting 
the Latins equally with his own citizens, Cassius proposes that 
the money obtaine<i by the sale of the Sicilian wheat should be 
repaid.('=^) This proposal apjxjars to the people too manifestly 
prompted by a mere desire of popularity. He was believed to 
be aiming at regal power : and as soon a-s his term of office had 
ex[)ircd, he was tried, condemned, and executed. The most 
credible account is that he was accused of a capital offence by 
the quiestors, Kasso Fabius and L. Valeriu.s, and condemned by 
the people : and that his house wj\s demolished — the site of 
which is in front of the temple of Tellus. Another account i.s 
that he was put to death by his father — who consecrated his 
jpecxfl i ui% ; and that a statue was erected by means of it, with 
the inscription, ‘ Kx Cassia familia datum.' By the latter ex- 
planation, Livy obviates the objection of Dionysius to the story 
of the execution by the father ; for the .son could have a ■peculitc'in 
(like^i slave) in tiis father's lifetime. He does not however 

representation of it; vol. i. p. 153. Compare Niebnlir, ib. p. 167. Livy’s 
statement however is quite clciir : i( i.s ineun.sisitmt with that of Dionysius ; 
and we have no reason for preferring one to the other. 

( 128 ) In this statement as to the eoiirso taken by Virginius, Livy 
agrees exaetly m itli Dionysius : sec tlie answer to Ilabuleius, ab<*ve, p. 130. 
Livy represents Virginius as warning the people that Cassius will play the 
part of Coriolanus over again. 

( 129 ) Doth liLstorians state that the case of Coriolanus was refiTi’ccl to, 
and that A’^irginins projmsed to return the price of tlu! iSiciliau wheat to the 
purchasers. Both these cireumstatiees are inconsistent with the hypothesis 
of Niehulip, which transfers the story of Coriolanus and the present of 
Sicilian corn to a suhsequent date. 

( 130 ) See Mr. Long’s art. on pat Ha potent as in Dr. Smith’s Diet, of Gr. 
and Ifom. Ant. Compare .Juv. xvi. 51-4. 

Solis practerea testandi inilitibus jus 

Vivo ])atre datur. Nam qnas sunt parta Inhorc 

Militiie, placuit non esse in corpore census, 

Oumc tenet cujus regimen pater. 
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attempt tf) reconcile with it the demolition of the house, and the 
preservation /)f the open area near the temple of Tellus. Cicero 
speaks of the treasonable designs of Cassius, in aiming at 
monarchical power, and says that he was executed for this 
cause. His account is, that Cassius was accused by the quaestor, 
amd that his father, being satisfied of his guilt, — the people 
making no resistance, — -put him to death.(^**) He likewise 
states that the house of C^sius was demolished, and the temple 
of Tellus built on its site.(^^’) Valerius Maximus twice mentions 
the execution of Cassius for the same offence : but in one place 
he SiScribes it to the father, in the other to the Senate and 
people :(^*") connecting with the fortner the consecration of the 
peculium, with the latter the demolition of the house, and 
the erection of the temple on its site. Florus and Pliny state 
that Cassius was executed by his father. (i*®) Piso, a contempo- 
rary, related that in the year 1.58 B.O. the statue of Sp. Cassius^ 
who had aimed at regal power, formerly erected by himself 
in the temple of Tellus, was melted down by the censors.(*®') 
It seems impossible to reconcile this account with the statements 
respecting the levelling of his house; for this staUic would 
doubtless have been removed at the same time. According to 
Pliny, the earliest brazen statue at Rome was that made from 
the peculium of Cassius, and dedicated to (yeres.(^'’’*) 

Dio Cassius sixys that Cassius, though tlu?beuofaci*)rrf)f the 
people, was put to death by them, with their accustomed fickle- 
ness, from jealousy of his power.(*"”’) The opinion advanced by 


( 131 ) Phil. ii. 41i ; de Aiiiio. 11 . 

( 132 ) Jlc Rep. ii. 35. 

( 133 ) Pro doino snS,, 3.S. 

( 134 ) V. 8 , 2. In tliia passage he is d« scribed as liaving introduced his 
agrarian law as a trihunus jjlvbis. 

('35) 1- 

( 13 O) Florus, i. 26; Plin. N. H. xxxiv. 9. 

( 137 ) Ap. Plin. 11. N. xxxiv. 14. 

( 138 ) N. H. xxxiv. 9. 

( 139 ) Uio Cass. XIX. His meaning is misrepresented by Niebuhr, 
Hist.'vol. li. p. 170. Ue does not mean to accuso the patricians of his 
death. Zonaras makes no mention of Cassins ; see vii. 17. Cicero explains 
the conduct of the people by saying tlrnt they acquiesced in the execution 
of Cassius by his father, aud did not iulcrfurc to prevent it. 
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Hooke is, thjit ‘ Ciissius was uoitlier publicly nor priv;itely con- 
victed of aiming at the tyvanuy, but was iuurden;d by i lie nobles 
either secretly, or by a mob which they excited to do it, iti 
revenge for his honest attempt to strip them of their UHurpa- 
tions.’(^“') Niebuhr takes a similar view as to tin; ju-obable cause 
of the death of Cassius ; but thinks that in aiming at monan*hicid 
power ho was intluenced by patriotic motives, and tliat he was 
the most remarkable man of this period.(^") AVlien we considi-r 
the imcortjunty which often prevails as to the motives and m(;rit 
of state criminals, oven in times of cotemporary history, of 
imlictments and public trials, of short-hand writers, printing, ami 
newspapers; it seems impos.sible to form any well-grounded 
judgment respecting the conduct of Ctussius, as to whom facts 
of such public notoriety as the mode of his trial and execution 
are difterently reported. It is incredible that his contemporaries 
should not have known whether he was tried and condemned by 
the people, or was privately executed by his father, after an 
examination before the Senate. The references to the space in 
front of the tenijilc of Tellus, or to the site of the temple (for 
the statements differ), and to the brazen statue of Cassius (.as to 
which there .are two wholly inconsistent accounts), wo.ar the 
appearance of monumental legomls : the inscription ‘ex Cjxssia 
familia datum' m.-iy have been ancient and genuine; but it 
proves, imthing iji^u 2 )port of the traditionary story. 

The discussions and pro])ositions re.S 2 jecting the agrarian law 
of Cassius a?’e set out bv l-)ionv.sius with a minuteness and 
fulness A\’hicli suggests the i«lea that a lloniaii ffansard or 
Annual Register for the yc'ar 4S(> was lying o|Mni before 
him.(*^-) Yet this jiainstaking historian was unable to ascertain 

(140) Rom. Hist. b. ii. c. 14 . 

(141) Tb. p. 170 - 1 ; Loct. vol. i. p. 150 . Hr. Arnold adopts Niolmlir’s 
view; ih. p. Ki;). Aristotle, Pol. V. 5 ami lO, slates that ulrnost jijJ flio 
Greek despots actjuiretl their jiower by bein^ demagogues — ho makes this 
remark partieularly with respect to those of ancient tim«‘s. 

(142) ‘One eaimot hcOp doubting, whether, in all that is said of the 
agrarian law of Cassius, tluTe ia a single point that eoiiiea from any other 
source, than the desire of iluj later writers to give some ac?eouijt of so im- 
portant a measure 2 siebuhr, Hist. \ol. ii. p. 10t>. 
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SO material a fact as the mode of his trial and execution. It is 
plain both fKom his account and Livy's, that they conceived the 
agrarian I;i\v of Cassius as referring exclusively to public land, 
ac([uired by coinjuest, and anncxo<i to the Roman dominions. 

It is aclinitted even by Ai^pius (in the debate rejmrted by Diony- 
sius) that much of this public land is occupied by patricians, 
who have settled without any title, or according to the modern 
colonial phrase, have sqiKiHed upon it. The patrician wrong- 
tloers are assumed to occupy largo portions of hand, and to 
cultivate them by slaves. Cassius proposes to eject these 


(143) The great merits of Nichubr in explaining and illustrating ilio 
agrarian system of Rome have been universally recognised. See bi.s Hist, 
voh ii. p. II JO — 106 ; Lect, vol. i. p. 152-4. That the lioman agrarian laws, 
referred to public not to private land, bad lio\>ev<ir been clearly pointed 
out by lleyuc, in bis Dissertation entitled ' Leges A graritc, PesHferte ct 
Execrabiles,* read in 1703 (Opuscula, vol, iv. p. 360), to \\liicb Niebuhr 
states that ho owed liis conviction of ibis truth ; Hist, vol, ii. p. 133 ; and 
had been perceived by Hooke and other writers. It is difneult to under- 
stand how anybody vs ho had read the account of the agrarian lavv of 
Cassius, in the history of Dionysius, and the subsequent transactions 
growing out of it, could liave formed any other idea of its nature. No 
hinguage can be more perspicuous or decisive. The true charaetc*r of the 
Itomun agrarian laws was not indeed fully comprehended by J^Iaehiavel, 
n hose studic^s of Roman history seem to have Ix'cn nearly eon lined to Livy: 
hut his errors are exaggerated by Niebuhr. ‘ Maehiavel (says he) believed 
simply tliat the agrarian laws established a limit for landed property, and 
assigned Ihe rich man's surplus to tlie needy. He adds that the interests 
of every republic demand tJiat the state should be rich, and the citizens 
poor; and that at Rome the Ians requisite for this encWeem«eith(‘r to have 
been wholly wanting in earlier times, or to have been framed inipeiTeel ly, 
or to hav<5 heou insensibly relaxe<l ib. p. 131. In the elniplt^r of his Dis- 
corsi, in which he discusses this subject, ho says llmt an agrarian law con- 
sisted of two main heads: 1. that tin? laud possessed by each citizen should 
not exceed a certain amount. 2. that the lands taken from the enemy 
should be divided among the Roman people. ‘ Aveva questa logge duoi 
capi priacipali. Per runa si ilispom'va <*iio non si potesse possedere per 
nieun eittadino pin clie tanii jugiai di terra; per VaUro c/ic i cawpi di ohe 
.v/ ^yr/ruva/io i nimiri a*/ divi(U\sA'tro tra il popolo liotnano. Veniva pertanto 
a faro di due sorte offese a* nobili, perche oiielli eho ])ossedevano piu beni 
ehe non permetteva la legge (qiiali erano la maggior pai'ic de’ nobili) nc 
jivevano ad esser privi, e dlrhh^ndoat trallaplehe i beni de nimici, site ffli ova 
a qiicUi la via dello arrivhire i. 37. It appears therefore that, according 
to MacJiiavers view, one of the main objects of tlie agrarian laws was the 
division of tlie conquered lands among the plebeians. His supjiosition that 
the limit of 5()«) acres imposeil by ihe Licinian law extended to private pro- 
perty, is lu'ld by Niebuhr to be erroneous ; but his opinion on tliis jioint is 
still maintained by creditable and learned writers. See M r. Long’s Essays 
in the Classical Museum, vol. ii. p. 254, 3()7 ; Prof. Puchta’s Answer, vol. 
iii. p. 07, and Air, Long's Reply, ib. p. 78, 
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squatters, and to divide the land in small portions among the 
poorer citizens, who it was presumed would cultivate thorn by 
their own labour. Appius, on the other hand, though concurring 
in the proposal for the dispossession of the patrician squatters, 
recommends a policy similar to that which wa» propounded by 
Mr. Wakefield for the disposal of waste lands in colonies, and is 
now the law of the' Australian settlements ; he advises that the 
state, instead of dividing the land gratuitously, should sell it or 
let it on lease, and thus make a fund to be applied to military 
purijoses TJiis plan, with some modifications, is represented by 
Dionysius as having been embodied in the decree of the Senate. 
The arguments placed in the mouth both of Appius and 
Semjironius show that public land is alone in question; and 
that the agrarian law of Cassius was not understood to 
apply to private property, held by a good title, more than a 
colonial laud act would now be understood as refen'ing to sales 
by private proprietor. But in the uncertaint}'^ which exists 
respecting the accounts of these times, we are unable to judge 
of the grounds on which the narrative may rest: thus much 
however Is clear, that the 2>lan of selling or letting the public 
lands of Romo, and of raising a revenue to the state from this 
source, instead of granting them gratuitously, had been the 
subject of practiciil (liscussion before the time of Dionysius. If 
this jTlaff had been early adopted, and steadily adhered to, it 
would jjrobably have mitigated the violence of those intestine 
trouble.s, which (as I^ivy says on this occasion) continued, 
throughout the whole duration of the Republic, to accompany 
the i>roposal of an agrarian law.('**) The payment of a price 
for the lan»l would have diminished the number and eagerness 
of the comjietitors ; and the profit accruing to the state would 
have given to the tax-paying classes an interest in maintaining 
the system. The real opposition to an agrarian law arose from 
those who, by occuj>ying the unappropriated land of the state, 

( 144 ) Tunc primum lex agraria promulgata ent ; nunquam doiiide usque 
ad hauu meuioriam aiiic luaximis luotibus rcrum agitata ; Livy, ii. 41. 
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and employing their capital and slaves in its cultivation, had 
acquired a possessory right to it, to which the greater deference 
would be shown in antiquity, in proportion as the terms of 
prescription recognised by law were shorter than in modem 
times. Even at present, however, the ejectment of en- 

croachers upon a common by the lord of th& manor, and of 
squatters by a colonial government^ when conducted on a 
large scale, is a measure met with great resistance, and in- 
volving much difficulty. 

§ 27 An account of the burning of nine tribunes is con- 
nected with this period, and with Cassius : for P. Mucius, one of 
the tribunes of the plebs, is said to have inflicted this punish- 
ment upon his nine colleagues, who, at the instigation of Sp. 
Cassius, offered some improper opposition to the subrogation of 
magistrates. (^'®) A mutilated passage of Festus, which probably 
refers to the same event, appears, so far as it can be restored, to 
describe some military tribunes in the army of Sicinixis, the 
consul of the year 487 B,o., as the subjects of this punishment, 


(145) Tho division of unoccMipicd public land is distiuapiisliedfrom the re- 
sumption of ])al)lic land vvroii^jf fully occupied by palric'ians, in a note* against 
Vortot in liookc’s History, b. ii. c*. 19, Ilooki* lays it down that the divi- 
sion udiiiittc'd of no dillicuity, and he ar#.^ues that th(* length of possession 
had not be(*n siiilieicTit to render tJie resumption unjiiyi, ^ 

(146) Idem si hi tarn lieere P. Mueiua tribunus plebis quain^eiTatui et 
popuJo Romano iTedidit, cpii onines eollcgas suos, cjui duce Sp. Cassio id 
eg4u*ant, ut, niagistralibns non subrogates, eommuins libertas in dubiiim 
voearetur, vivos er(*iiiavit. Val. IVIa.v. vi. 3, 2. Dio Cass. xx. refers to the 
same transaction : Ivvfa y<tp 7rar€ 7TV()i vttu rov vimov ivo97}<rav. Com- 

pare Zon. vii. 17. Niebulir, V(»l. ii. p. 416, inclines to the opinion that the 
passages of Valerius, Dio, and Cassius, all refer to tho same event. 

The following stipulation, which Diodorus states to have formed part 
of the compact between the plebeians and patri<nans, under tlie decemvirato 
at the second 8eei*ssion (419 a, r.), appears to be a general expression of tho 
oceurrence described by Valerius Maximus: Iv ralg ofio\oytaig 7rpo#Tf- 
KfiTo, roig dp^am rbv IviavTop dvTiKaOiirrtUtai ird\iv bmidpxovg robg 

i(TovCf if rovro fJLi) TcpaKavratj, KaruKavOtjvai^ xii. 25. This stipulation 

is jm^bably borrowed from the Duilian law, in Livy, iii. 55 : qui plebem 
sino tribunis relicpiisset — tergo ac capitc punirctur. Livy slates that in 
tho negotiation u hick took place at the second secession, tho plebeians 
d<»manded that tho decemvirs should be given up, in order tliat they 
might be burnt alive. ^De decemvirorum niodo supplieio atrox postu- 
latiim fuit. Dedi quippo eos acquum ccnsebaiit, vivosque igni concrema- 
turos minabantur iii. 53. 
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aud not to connect the occurrence with Cassius.(^*'0 The 
event is not mentioned either by Dionysius or Livy, aud we 
are ignorant on what authority it is reported. Their silence as 
to so remarkable an incident raises a presumption that it was 
not mentioned by the iiistorians whose writings they consulted. 

§ 28 In the next years there are hostilities against the 
Veientes, Volsciaus, and .^quiaus, wliich are not similarly repre- 
sented by the two historians. The Volsciaus, so lately «lescribed 
by i)iony.sius as reduced to subjection by the Romans, now, ac- 
cording to Kim, contend with them on equal terms. Livy on 
the other hand says that they were defeated in a successful 
battlc-C I’he policy of the })atricians in fomenting external 
wars, in order to ap2>case internal di.scords, is again adverted 
to.("”) Ou the other hand, the tribunes exert their influence to 
prevent the people from eurolliug themselv'es as .sold lei’s, so long 
as the agrarian decree remains unexecuted. Dionysivus mention.s 
a contrivance adopted liy the consuls with success on this occa- 
sion, for overcoming the resistance of the tribunes. They }»laccd 
their chair.s of .state in the jflain outside the city, and thei-efore 
lieyond tlib limits of the tribunician jiower, and summoned the 

(147) Sec Fostns, p. I7 t, with Muller’s note. p. The restoration 

of iS iciluhr. Hist. \i)l. 11. p. I27,ij=i i*onsicU*rod liy J\'Iulli*r to bo inadinis.siblc*, 
who proposes g one. Tlio conjectuivs of Dr. Arnold may stM’ii 

in his WitAory, voL i. p, 211. Ho reniarJis \hat ‘ the whole period bet eeu 
tile first institution of I lie tribuneship, and the deatli ol Cassius, is one 01 
the greatest obseiirity.' 

Kenipf, in his edition of Valerius Afaximus, has an KxeuriSiis on tins 
subject, p. 7o4-t>, in w liieh he (lis<Tedits tlie account of V alerius Alaxiiniis, 
and rejects Niebidir’s restoralimi of Ifestus, but apjiroves fd that adopit^d by 
Miiller. He remarks justly tliat the account of nine tribunes being burnt 
alive by tlieir colleague in tlie time of Sp. Cassius, who u as pul to death 
lu 485 n.c. is not consistent with our aecouiiis of the tribunate, which re- 
present the niiinber of tribunes to have bi*eii raised to ten, as late as the 
year 4o7 b.c. The story of burning the nine tribunes is doubted by Air. 
.Newman ; Class. Alus. vol. vi. p. 212. 

(148) Dion. Hal. viii. 82-80. Conijmre the acoount of tbe campaign of 
.d^milius with Livy’s woi’ds : Luo aiiinio patres ae plebes rcbollantes 
V"ois(‘os et /I'kpjos, (luce yEiiiilio, prosperfi pugua viccre ; ii. 42. 

(149) Dion. Hal. viii, 83, enlarges on this topic, Livy, ib., merely says: 

Bello deinde civiles disconlia) iiitemiissn;. Zonaras has a similar state- 
ment w itli respect to the agrarian law at this period : 01 yap dyrarai 
uXXiiie KaTExtiv avTovg TroXe/iovg Ik (■ttTriji/i ff ticitwvi'f ip 

abroig aaxoXoxfptvoi pxiitv TTtja yZ/C •JroXvirpuyfioptbff^ vib 17. 
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citizens Lefore them. Those who refused to serve were fined, 
and the fine was levied on their lands. If this easy mode of 
evading the resistance of the tribunes could be successfully used 
in this year, it is difficult to understand why it was not resorted 
to on other occasions. Livy here describes a source of popular 
discontent, which often recurs in subsequent years: namely, that 
the consuls cheated the soldiers of their booty, by selling it for 
the benefit of the state, instead of dividing it among them.(^^^) 
Alarming piodigics became frequent at this time in Rome, and 
were interpreted to signify that there was some irregularity in 
the performance of the sacred rites : but they ceased upon the 
punishment of a vestal virgin, who was immured for unchastity, 
and her two accomplices wer<' l)eheaded.(^'*~) 

§ 29 We now read of a struggle at the elections between 
the patricians and plebeians, with respect to the choice of 
consuls. Although the vote is taken in the comitia centuriata, 
tlie patrician influence has not a decisive preponderance in 
the y(»ar 482 u.r. the disputes leatl to an interregnum, and in this 
and tlie following year a compromise is effected, by selecting one 
consul, who though liimself necessarily a patrician, entertains 
moderate opinions, and is well inclined to the plebeian party. 


( 150 ) Dion. Hill, viii, S7. 

(ir;i) ii. 4.2- The eonstruclion which Niebuhr, HisL 
on (his passage is quite arbitrary, and rests on an unprovetC 
Ills own. 

( 152 ) Dion. Hal. viii. SO, calls her Opiinia ; Divy,^ ii. 42, Oppia. Their 
accounts of the interinvtation of the pruuigies, and of tiieir cessation at her 
death, agree. 

( 153 ) Dion. Hal. viii. 00 . 

( 154 ) Tl). ix. 1. Niebuhr supposes a change in the moile of eleeting tho 
consuls to have been made in the year of K. Fabius and yEmilius (481 b.c.) 
by which tlie elt^elion was transferred from the centuries to the Senate and 
the curite, and a mere right of confirmation reserved to the firmer (Hist, 
vol. ii. p. 178). He likewise supjioses that in a later year a com^iromisc 
was effected, by \^hieh the eonturiea eleeted one consul and the Senate the 
other (ib. 188)." Tlicse suppositions re-^t on notliiiig but forced eonatruc- 
Hons of passages, by which meanings unknown to (heir authors are elicited. 
Tliey are pro])erly rejected by (loettling, Riim. StjuUsverf. p, 808 ; Becker, 
ii. 2 ! p. 08, and Newman, Class. Mus. a'^oI. p. 119 — 126, Avho has given 
an e\et*llciit ex]>osure of Niebuhr’s sophisms. The liberty which Niebuhr 
assumes of taking drjfjkot and populus, for the patricians as opposed to the 
lilebeians, often enables him to extract a meaning the very reverse of that 


4 

myiTOtm*sis of 
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In 481 n.c. one of the tribunes opposes the levies, on th ‘ jjromnl 
that the agrarian doiaee is not carrie<l into clYect : but his oppo- 
sition is frustrated by his four colleagues, ’vvlioin the patricians 
gain over, at the advice of Appius (.-laud ins. (' 0 I'he t^^o 
consuls arc thus able to take the field, one against tlu^ .Ei|uians, 
the other against the Vcieijtos;(^’’®) but Kieso Fabiu>, one of 
the consnils, liad earned so much uii])o])ularit 3 ' by b< ing tlu' 
accuser of Cassius, that, although he sliovvs all llio excellences 
of a good caj>tain, and repulses the enemy, his army will not 
j>iirsue its advantage, and returns speedily to Ronie, without 
waiting for the orders of the general. 

The next consuls, M. Fabins and Cn. Manlius, are again 
iru])eded in their levies, on account of the neglect of the agrarian 
law, by Poiitilicius the tribnne.('’‘'') He is however opposed by 
his colleagues, and an army is enrolled, with which the consuls 
march against the Veientes. According to Dionysius they en- 
trench themselves in two camps, near each other, and remain 
inactive, because they distrust the willingness of their soldiei*s to 
fight, and fear a repetition of the proceeding of the previous 
year. Here a prodigy occurred : the tent of the consul ManliuvS 


intended. He likewise draws a distinction between greater and lessor 
gciites in this part of liis history ; which, so far as it has any foundation, is 
founded on a figurative iiiterjiretalion of tlie older and younger senators. 
(Sec vol. ii. These expn^ssions are, however, used by the ancient 

histoi'^nVin' perfectly literal sciisc. See Livy, ii. 2S ; Dion. iral. vi. J30, 
43, 65, 66 ; vii. 21, 25. In vi, 66, the consuls tlm^aten to fix a ininiirium of 
age in order to exclude the young patricians from the Senaiti. 

(155) Dionysius calls this tribune Sp. Sicilius ; Livy, Rp. Licinius. 
Appius is described by Dionysius as insisting on the maxim of Divide rt 
imjj&Vft. liivy places bis advice under the following year ; ii. 44. Dion. 
Hal. viii. 91, says that tlie decree had remained unexeeutctl for five years 
in the year of frulius and Q. Fabins. 

(T56) Dion. Hal. ix. 2, sends Furius against the ^Equians, and K. Fabius 
against the Veientes. Livy reverses llie provinces: .so tliat the battle 
inwhicli llio Roman army refuses lo pursue, is according to Dionysius 
against the V^’cieutcH, according to Livy against tln^ yKqiiians. Zonariis 
agrees with Diony-sius. Livy, ii. *14, represents a reference made to this 
battle w ith the -^^quians in the Etruscan counsels. 

(^57) Hal. ix. 3-4; Livy, ii. 43; Zon. vii. 17. Valerius Maxi- 

mus, ix. 3, 5, has carelessly followed Livy. 

( ^.5^) Niebuhr speaks of the name of Tiberius Pontifieius as having been 
preserved in ‘ the ancient annals ;* Lect. vol. i. p. 161. Does ho conceive 
these ancient annals to have been contemporary? 
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was struck by lightning, which overturned the altar, damaged 
his arms, and kiUc«l a warhorse, and some of his slaves. The 
diviners declared that this event portended the capture of the 
camp, and the death of the most distinguished men; whereupon 
Manlius abandoned his camp at midnight, and joined his 
c^ulleague. As soon as the Ktruscan soothsayers, who claimed a 
peculiar skill in the interjn-ctation of lightning,(]'®) W'ere in- 
formed of the circumstances, they rocommemled an immediate 
attack on the Romans, for the following reasons: — ‘If (they 
sjiid) the consul had remainetl in the place where the thunderbolt 
fell, and had not transferred his .standards to the other camp, the 
offended <lcity would have satisfied his anger with the capture 
of one camp, and the de.structiou of one army : but since, 
thinking to outwit the gods, they have removed to the other 
camp, leaving the spot struck by lightning unoccupied — as if the 
divine displeasure was signified to places, not to persons — both 
those who left their camp, and those who received them, will be 
visited by a common punishment from the deity.*(*®") Livy 
knows, or at least says nothing of the prodigy and the double 
camp. He represents the union of camps to have subsisted from 
the beginning. In the other circumstances of this campaign 
however — in the Romans being at last roused to action by the 
taunts of the Etruscans, in the battle marked by the deaths of 
Manlius the consul, a brother of the other c<!hgl!l|NwwWiy the 
temporary loss of the Roman camp — ^and in the consul's refusal 
of his triumph — ho and Dionysius agree. Dionysius in- 

deed states that the only superiority of the Romans consisted 
in the dei^arture of the Veientes on the day after the battle : 


( 11 J 9 ) See Muller’s Etnisker, vol. ii. p. 162 — 78. Agosipolis, king of 
Sparta, relreated from bis ox^Mjdition against Argos in 389 p.c., in conse- 
quence of a thunderbolt falling in bis camp, followed by unfavourable sa- 
crifi« 5 es ; Xcn. Hell. iv. 7, § 7 ; Pausan. iii. 5, § 9. 

(t 6 o) Dion. Hal. ix. 5-6. 

(i 6 i) * Livy and Dionysius arc very minute in relating the events of 
tbo war ; and Livy, helievinff all to he true, is very pleasing m his narrative. 
It may bo regarded as autlientic, tbat tbere was a long and diilicult war 
a.o'ainst Veii. The detail in Livy contains nothing tbat is improbable ; tbe 
account of tlic manner in which Cn. Manlius fell, and of the useless attempt 
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wlioi’cas Livy describes it as a great victoiy. The Veieiites are 
said to have been assisted by the other Etruscans in this battle; 
and acconling to Dionysius it was, looking to the numbers 
encraired, the length of the conflict, and the even balance of 
the result, the greatest battle which the Romans had hitherto 
fought — so that its memory would doubtless have lasted for 
many years. It is likewise stated to have relieved the Fabii 
from the unpopularity which had been brought upon them by 
the accusjitiou of Cassius. 

§ 30 At the beginning of the next year, K. Fabius, now 
consul for the third time, desirous of jiromoting concord between 
the two orders, propc*sos to the Senate an etjual division of the 
conquered land, but in vain.(‘®’’) Virginius, the other consul, 
having invaded the Vtdcntine teiritory, is surpris. d and sur- 
rounded ; but is afterwards relieved by his colleague, Avho 
marches from the uEquian country. After the armies have been 
disbanded, the Veientes ravage the laud as far as the Tiber, 
ami Mount Janicu]um.('“') The incursions of the Veientes 
into the Roman territory upon the northern bank of the 
Tiber aro now felt to be so serious, that the Senate deliberate 
ui>on the means of their prevention. It is agreed that a perma- 
nent border-guard is necessary for the purpose, ami the Fabian 
clan offer to perform this service. They muster 30G membejs ; 
and IV"-; •* f’.‘t’’of''R(ane, a.ecording to l/ivy, under the command 

of K. Fabius the consid. Ovid likcwi.se, who relates this stoiy 
in his Fasti, limits the expedition to the 306 Fahii.('''’) Diony- 

to deceive fate e.speeialb-. Lave anaii(i<ine air;’ Jiiehiilir, be<-t. vol. i. p, 1(»2. 
The account in llionysius is more detailed than that in 1,'ivy. anil he almu; 
mentions the attempt to cheat the prodigy; belief in tlie truth of his 
narrative was doid)tJen.s a.s ab.sohite as Livy’s. It may be observi'd tliat. 
Niebulir’s judgment on the credibility of this narrative rests entirely upon 
internal grounds. Compare Hist. vol. ii. p. lUU. 

( 162 ) Dion. Hal. i.x.. 7 — 13; Livy, ii. 11-7. Dionysius slates that 
Fabius tbc consul, being severely wounded, abdieaicd his ollice two months 
before the end of Ids year. 

( 163 ) Livy, ii. IS. {j^ 4 ) Livy, ih. Dion. Hal. ix. 11 . 

( 165 ) Ila-e, fuit ilia dies, in qua Veieiitibus arvis 

Ter ceiilum F*'abii, ter cectdore duo. 

Una dornus vires et onus suseeperat urbis, 

Sumunt gentiles anna professa manus. 

Fast. ii. 195 — 8. 
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sius however, in order to soften the improbability of the story, 
describes the 306 Fabii, led by M. Fabius, the consul of the 
previous year, as accompanied by a body of clients and com- 
panions tOOO strong; he states moreover that K. Fabius, the 
consul, followed them with a consular army.(^®^^) The Fabii 
march out of Home by the right opening of the Porta Car- 
men talis; which obtained the name of Porta Scelerata, and 
remained an ill-omened gate, from the time of this fatal expedi- 
tion. Thcnco they proceed to the Cremera, a small stream 
near Veii, and build a fort upon a hill, from wliich they ravage 
the Veientine country. In the next year there are operations 
against the Volscians, /I]<iuians, and Etruscans. The latter are 
defeated by the consul iEuiilius, and their camp is taken, which, 
it is remarke<i, yielded much plundei*, on account of the skilful 
and luxurious habits of their nation. According to Diony- 
sius, yEmilius, after tliis victory, compelled the Veierites to 
furjjish a war contribufioii to his army, but being empowered by 
the >Soiiatc to conclude a treaty with them, gave them easy 
terms, and did not effectually cripple their power. The Senate 
are displease »d at this con<luct, and send him against 4he Vol- 

(166) Dion. ITal. ix. 15- Fesiiis, indeed, in llu? ahri dement of 

Pttulus, ^ives a t?iinilar aeeount ; ‘Scelerata porta, qine et C^irmeiitalis 
dicitnr, voeala, quod per eaiii sex et treceiiti Fabii enni <‘]ieutiuin inillibua 
«|nin<pie eujressi adversns Etrnscos ad anineui Crei^'rain^onines sunt 
intin’fecti ;* p. 335. See the mutilated text in ]). 33 1. *Wl^f the 

Viena Sci'leratus nas traccul to tlie \vic*ked deed of 'Fiillia in driving over 
her father’s ilead body. See above, vol. i. p. 500, ainl j». 50S, ii. 101. 

(167) hiv}’’, ii. 10; Klorus, i. 12; Ovid, Fast. ii. 201-2; Serv. ^En. 
viii. 337. It is stated by Dio Cass. x\i. 3, tliat the Homans jilaced theda}^ 
of their destrn<‘tion among the unlucky tlays, and sot a stigma upon the 
gate out of which tlicy marciied. Fesliis eonnc'cts with this expedition 
anotIu*r legend, respecting the temple of Janus: Hcligioni est quibusdam 
porta Carmentali egredi ; et in a*de Jani, ({ine est extra earn, Senatum 
Imberi; quod ea, egressi st‘.x et treceiiti Fabii apiid C/remeram omnes 
intorfecti sunt, euiii in icde Jaui seiiatuscoiisiiltuui factum esset, uti 
proficiseerent III* ; p. 2S6. If the restoration of the text in p, 33Ji, adopted 
by Muller, is correct, it was unlucky to leave or enter Homo by this 
gate. Compare Niebuhr’s explanation. Hist. vol. ii. p. 196; Becker, 
vol. i. p. 138. 

(16S) Dion. Hal. ix. 16. T/ivy is silent as to the armies sent against 
the Volscians and ^^ijuians, but mentions this battle, in which he says 
the Etruscans wore driven back to the ‘ Saxa llubra,* where they were 
encamped; ii. 49. 

VOL. II. 


L 
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scian.s, but he disbands his army, and stirs up the people to 
discontent, by referring to the suspended agrarian dc<-ree.(’®') 
In the meantime, the other eleven Etruscan states complain of 
Veii for making a separate treaty with Rome, and give her the 
option of abandonment of the treaty or war. The Veienttes 
use the fortification on the Cremera as a pretext for making the 
treaty ; and they demand that their temtory should be evacuated. 
The Konians answer this demand by sending a consular army to 
the relief of the place, but before it arrives, the fort is taken by 
the A'^eientes, and the Fabii are cut off to a man.(^'*') 

Of this catastrophe, there were, according to Dionysius, two 
accounts ; both of which were related by trustworthy wribrs, but 
one of them seemed to him much worthier of belief than the 
other.(^"‘) One story was that the Fabii sot out for Rome, in a 
boily, with a few clients, in ortlcr to Y>erf'>rm there some lareditary 
religious rites ; but that on the way they fell into an ambush of 
the Veientes, and were all kille<l. This version of llio story is 
rejected by Tfionysius, because ho thinks that the Fabii wouhl 
have deputed three or lour of their mimlxM* to go to Rome for 
the religious solemnity, and that the whole body w<iiild not have 
left the fort. Tiie otlicr (which he j)refers) was that (he W’ientes, . 
having enticed them into the open countiy by leaving cattle 
and liorses .at largo, fell up<»n them unawares, an<l d».‘strot'e<l 
theitr^’'^ e latter account is related by Livy, without allu- 
sion to the existence of a discordant version: it is also followed 


( 169 ) Dion. Hal. ix. 17. He calls (lie afireernent of the Sena(<‘ 
respecting the agrarian question, ai n-tpi r»)c 

Livv does not mention these i>roe<*ediiig8 of ^milius, or lh<* treat v 
with Veil. 

( 170 ) Livy, ii. 49, says that the Veientes imjilored for peace; and 
having obtained it, they repented of their ou n act, from fiehleness, bi'forc 
the Roman garrison was witlidrawn from Oremera. He does not reco- 
gnise the interference of the other Etrusi-an states. Conconiing the situa- 
tion of the river Cremera, sec Gell ami Nihhy, art. Veii. 

( 17 1 ) ix. 18, 21 . As to double accounts in the history of Cambyaes, 

see Herod, iii. 32. Herodotus says that with respect to the history of 
Cyrus, ho shall relate^ the unadorned truth, Iniarautvoi; wtpi Kipov kuI 
Tpitjtama£ aXXaj; \6ytov bcoi^c i. 95, 

(173) Dion. Hal. ix. 19, 20. 
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by Ovid, lilxough its circumstauces are less poetical than those of 
the other. But whatever was the cau.se of the destruction of the 
Fabii, it was an e.sseutid[ part of the story, that 306 died at the 
fort, and that only one child, which had been left at Rome, 
survived to save the Fabian name from extinction. Diony- 
sius treats this latter circumstance as fabulous, and has no 
difficulty in proving the improbability of there being only one 
child to so many adult men of fighting age : but he makes no 
attempt to show that this particular does not rest on the same 
attestation as the rest of the narrative. 

Tlie account given by Diodorus is that a war having arisen 
between the Romans and tho Veientes, a great battle took 2 >lace 
near the jdace called Creinora. The Rotuans were defeated, anil 
many were slain, among whom (as some ol' tho historiau.s 
reported) were the three hundred Fabii, belojiging to the .‘lamo 
kindred, an<l therefore bearing the same name.(*‘ ’) This is the 
earliest notice of Roman history in Diodorus after the time of ' 
the king.s, though ho mentions some of tho ju’evioiis con.«uls. 

There is nothing improlmblo in the su)>position tliat a nume- 
rous and powerful clan, such as that of the Fahii, sliowld have 
undertaken to garrison a fort <at a short distance from Rome, 
though within a hostile tenitory, for the sake of harassing ti e 
enemy, and protecting the Roman frontiers. It is eiiually con- 
ceivable that they may have been surprised, tTiVti^oft^^igiiold 


(173) Fabii cnesi ail imiun omuos, jirasiilinimitie oxpugnatiim ; 
Ircfciiloa ao.'c perisso satis coiivcnit: ninim propo jiubmvTn letatc 
rcliotiiiu; bivy, ii. 50. AUliough lavy, c. l-'J, speaks uf the Fabii being 
followeil by a erowil of coipinli and xuduh^s, wJien tliey left Kome. be 
conceives tlie garrison of tlio bill-fort (•> have b.-en limited to the 3(*(> 
Fabii ; heueo lie speaks of their ‘ paucitas iiisignis.’ when attacked by the 
Ffruseana. The brief aecount. in Zimara.s. vii. 17, spe.ak.s of the 3tk> Fabii 
liaving fortified a place in tin* Ft rnscaii territory, ami having fallen into 
an anibiisli, where they were all killed, except one yomh mIio had been 
left at Home. See also Kiitroji. i. 10. 

( 174 I fh. 22; he says : firOois ydo Ct) Tfivrd yt Kal TrXderfiaattf iotKt But- 
rpticott;. 

(t7r;) xi. 63. He agrees with the other authorities in referring this 
event to the eonsiilsliip of Horatiiis and Alencnius. Niebuhr, Hist. vol. ii. 
n. 'Ii57, thinks that the destruction of tho Fabii and the subsequent defeat 
of Meiieuius arc coufounded by Diodorus, aud mixed UjJ iuto one battle. 

L 2 
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taken, and themselves overpowered and slain. But we .are 

told that there were two discordant accounts of tiie mode of 
tlndr destnictioii — a fact about which their Gontempoi .-uaes could 
have had no doubt — and wo meet with the romantic incident of 
the one survivino it is dillicult to know how l.ar we arc 

entitled to consider the narrative as historicaL AVe can n ot assuiue 
that the events were preserved by any contemporary record.s ; 
an*,I although Fabius Pictor, when he wrote his history, may 
have been induced, by hereditary feelings, to collect all the 
extant accounts respecting this adventure, he could have ob- 
tained nothing authentic from oral tradition at a distance of 
two centuries and a half. The presence of a Fabius in the con- 
sulslii}) for the seven successive years, from 48 o to 479 n.0., 
combined with the expedition to the Cremcra, proves the great 
pre-emiuonee of the clan at this period ; but it cannot bo 
shown, nor is it likely, that they possessed authentic family 
annals, before a contemporary liistory had been composed for 
the state itself.(^"^) The anniversary of the catastrophe at the 
Cremera was observed in later times on the same <iay as that 
of the battle of the Allia a suspicirnis coincidence, wliich 

( 17^1 Q- liibius Vibuliums, son of one of tlic three lirother.s killed at the 
Civiiiera. was e<>nsiil in lUT H.i'., tlie ideveiitli year after the disaster at the 
Creiiit^a, Livy, iii. 1 ; Ihoii. Hal. ix. 59. If lie wa.s a boy' in 

477 ViiUl not now havi' been more than S.’l or 21' years <'f Offe : but 

at this time there were jjrobably no /t-t/ex tmntr/cx, and (as t ^n-rier mnarks) 
AI. ^’^aleriuH t'orviis i.-, stated hy Livvtoliave been eonsuHn IMS n.c., when 
lie was only 23 years old; vii. 20. ’J'lie statemont as to tin* eonsulshin ia 
therefore not im-orjaistent w ith the other story. Comjiare Niebuhr, Jlisl. 
vol. ii. p. 19 1. Aeeordin;^ to a iiolu-e in Pestus. p. 170, this Fabius married 
tlie rich danKlUer of a citizen of Alalevenfnni, and their son bore the pra'- 
uoiiien of Numeriiis from liis inutemnl ^jrandfather. Its truth is doubted 
hy Alad%i;;r, Opuseula, p. 274, cited hy Mliller. 

(177) Tvfc.so. (piintus, and Marcus Fabius Vibidanus, three brothers. 
Kivso was consul three times, the others were each consul twice. They 
are all supjxised to have been kilhut at the Cremera. 

( 178 ) Sec Niebuhr, Hist. vol. ii. p. 198. 

(179) Dion. Hal. ix. 23 , says that the Roman state treats the day on 
which tliis calamity occurred, as black and ill-omened, and would not begin 
any ^^ood work uiion it. As to the anniversary of the Cremera coinciding 
with that of tlie Allia, and falliiijr on the fifteenth day before the Calends 
of Sextilis, or August, see Livy, vi. 1 ; Pint. Cam. 19 ; Tac. Hist. ii. 91. 
Nevertheless (Ivid places it on tlie ides of February ; Fast. ii. 196. This 
discrepancy cannot be explained. See Merkel ad Fast, prsef. p. Ixiii. 
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raises a ])rosnniption that the <luy was not pcrpet)iatccl hy an 
uniiitorru|)ted traditional obsei’vance.(’’''^) 

A strange hypothesis is advanced by Niebuhr with regard lo 
the Fabian occupation of the Cremera; tliat it was in fact a colony 
founde<l in consequence of a .secession; that the .secession of the 
Fabii w.as owing to their discontent at the rejection of the con- 
ciliatory pro 2 »osal of Kseso Fabius by the Senate ; and that tin; 
one Fabius who remained behind was not a hoy, but ‘ a man in 
the prime of life, and of a resolute character, who i)orsisted in 
the previous sentiments of his house, and separated from them 
when they emigrated. This view implies not so much a 
rationalizing, as a reconstruction of the whole story; but the 
supposition is destitute of all verisimilitude: for if the Fabii 
were dissatisfied with their position at home, and wished to 
separate themselves from their countrymen, and to found a new 
settlement, it is not likely that they would have chosen an insu- 
lated hill close to Rome, on an enemy’s territory, Avithout pre- 
viously obtaining his consent. Our historians moreover describe 
the Fabii as j)eculiarly well -inclined to the state, and as desirous 
of milking gri*at sacrifices for its good ; they further incite that 
the people felt great grief at the disaster of this gallant baud, 
and fined Menenius, the consul, for not having shown sufficient 
promptitude in their relief.(^^-) 

iSMt.'lnilir, Hist. vul. ii. n. 4U. Floras, i. 13, § 7, 

llio Civim*r:i and ilio A Ilia. ‘ AN’liih* tJir. day on which tJicFahii ijoriished is 
a matter of uiKpiestioiiablo tradition, the majiiK'r of their destruction is 
'viiolly uncertain;* JSiebuhr, Hist. il>. p, 201. ' Tlie destruction of tlie 

Fahii oil the Cremera is a historical faet, hut the account of it is jiartly 
poetieal. partly anmdistu* Lcet. vol. i. p. 1()3. The account of the 
slaughti^r of the Fahii on tJie Cremera is discredited by Col. Mure, Lit. 
of (jir. vol. iv. p. 33S. 

(iNo) F. Ijaehmann, de Die AUiensi ((rotting. 1822) p. 15, thinks that 
unliieky days were not marked in the euiendar before tlie burning of the 
city, and that the day of the Cremera had been forgotten. 

(i8j) Hist, vol. ii. p. 193-4; Leet. vol. i. p. 1(>3. This liypothosis is 
adopted as a matter of faet by l>r. Arnold. ‘The Fabii (he says) left 
lioiiit* as the Claudii hud liTt Kegillus a few yea,i*s before ; tiny wished to 
ostablisJi themselves as a Latin colo iv in Ftniria, serving the cause of 
Kome even while they had renounced her Hist, of Itoine, vol. i. p. 170; 
eompare p. 21 L. iViehuhr likewise thinks that they wore intenlionaiJy 
suenlieed Dv the eonsul, and he compares their fate to that of Sieeius Dt il- 
tatus at the time of the decemvirs ; ib. p. 203. 

(182) Dion. Ilal. ix. 23, 27 ; Livy, ii. 62; Dio Cass. xxi. 3. The only 
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Menenins, who had been encamped near the Cremera at the 
time of til is calamity, shortly afterwards engaged the Veientcs, 
hut was defeated with great loss. The Janiciilum was occupied 
by the enemy, and the Roman territory ravaged. The other 
(‘nnsul was recalled, and the Romans were superior in two con- 
flicts — one near the temple of Hope, the other near the Colline 
gate.(^''’'') The incursions of the Veientcs prevent the cultiva- 
Von of the soil, and cause a scarcity; but the Veientcs are 
shortly afteiwards defeated in a great battle, the Janiculum 
is recovered, and plenty is restored.(^^^) 

§ 31 The succeeding events — including the impeachments 
of ]\rtmeniu8 and Servilius, and the submission of the Veientes — 
aie similarly related by both our historians.(^^*‘*) The next im- 

siippoil which Nichiilir can find for lliis hypothesis is the following passage 
of Gellhis: * Hello Vciciito, apud fluvium C’remcrani, Fahii sox ct trecenti 
patricii, ciun finiiliis siiis, uiiivorsi ab JH)stibiis circumvonli poriermit;’ 
xvii. 21, § 13. These words lie translates : * 300 Fahii perished with iheii* 
ftnniHes on the Cremera,’ anil adds that (folliiis assuredly made this state- 
’ueiit ‘not without tin* express authority' of ancient books’ (vol. ii. p. 193). 

J\t it} it its lie means u'ivos aud rhitdren. Nothing is said elsewhere of 
the Fahii migrating w ith their \\ ives and children, and it is very improbable 
lliat Gellyis, in his general synehrtmisiii of Cirei'k and Roman inslory, ful- 
io\\ed any peculiar aceoiiiits of eelehrated e\ents. Uion^siiis says that 
the Fahii wiuv attended by a nunuTous body of elients (ix. If'j), and it^ is 
u» clients or house-slaves, and not to wives and ehildrmi, that GelHus 
evident]}^ refers, so that his words correspond to those of Dionysius 
orf /; (fv^'yivna Kui rd TTfXariKvif avTibv aTTwWvvrn^ ih. 23. The 

point rallier to a battle in vv hieh none hut 
in<*ii 1 tre kiTfed, tJian to the storming of h fort, (-’omjiaro the words of 
Livy, iii. 19, \vliere Cineinnal us likems the Caihtol, seized by a bialy of 
servile invaders, to a private house, from vvliieh the owner is blocked 
out by' Ills own slav(‘s. ‘ Scilicet si qnis vobis humillinius homo de vestr^i 
plebe, si qiiis ex liis domum ftuani ohscuHam a JamiHd armaitl minciaret, 
ferendum aiixiliiun 2 >idarctis?’ Here ./hw/7/V means tlie slaves of tlic 
liouseholtler, to the exeiiision of tlic members of his family, properly so 
called. It may be remarked that Niebuhr, in citing the i)assage of Gellins, 
omits the words ‘ Hello Vi'iente, apud fluvium C/renieram, universi ah lios- 
tilnis,’ which would have caused the reader to see that wives and children 
e«»uhl not be misant. Si'c likewise Serv. ad ^n. vi. 816 (transcribed by 
2!yth. Lat. i. 224, eil. Rode) : Nam trecenti sex fiierunt dciimi familid, qui 
enia eonjm‘ati cum servis et clhmtibus suis contra Veientes diinieareiit, 
insidiis a 2 )ml Cremerani lluviiim intcremidi suiit. 

( 183 ) Dion. Hal. ix. 24, and Livy, ii. 51, agree as to the places of these 
two battles. See Niebuhr, Hist. voi. ii. j). 204. 

( 1 S 4 ) Dion. Hal. ix. 25-6 ; Livy, ii. 51. 

( 185 ) Dion. Hal. ix. 27 — 36; Livy, ii. 52-4; Niebuhr, Hist. vol. ii. 
p. 207-8, describes botli Menenius and Servilius as tried by the curies; 
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portant incident is the death of the tribune Genucius ; who is 
described by Dionysius as reviving the question of the agrarian 
decree, and as impeaching O. Manlius and L. Furius, the consuls 
of the previous year, for not having carried it into elfect.(*^‘^) 
Livy represents Genucius as proposing an agrarian law, and as 
impeaching these consuls; but lie is silent as to the ground of 
tlie impcachment.(^^') As to the cause of his death, they like- 
wise diifer. Livy says that ho w£is found dt)ad in his house 
on the day of his trial, having )>ecn secretly murdered by the 
senators: Dionysius describes his body as having been found in 
his house on the previous day, without any mark of violence or 
poisoning ; and considers his death at the critical moment as 
due, not to any human agency, but to the special interference of 
the gods.(^^'^) 

§ 32 We are now arrived at the important political move- 
ment originated by Volero Publilius ; near the boginniug of 
which, Dionysius places a pestilence, and otln^r alarming pro- 


wliiih, according to bis consisted only of patricians. Dionysius how- 

ever slates distinctly that tJiey were trie<l I)y the tribes, c. 27, 33 ; and 
Livy evidently eonceives tJic tribunal as a popular one, i*. 52. 

(iS6) Dion. llaL ix. 37-8. In c;. 37 it is stated that twedve consulships 
had int(*rvenod hetueen the yt‘ar of tlie agrarian decree and the 3’ear in 
which (ieiiueius made bis aeeu>ation: /. c. between tbO and 473 u.C. Sec 
also X. 38, where the elevcntJi year is imrntioned. 

(187) ii. 54. Livy speaks of the eontinuance of agrarian agitation, but 

does not connect it Avith the decree in the time of U o ilescribes 

the Irdniiies as themselves pro])osing fresh agrarian law's, uV'*^ as eoni- 
plaining of the non-exeeution of an existing law^ I'hus in c. 52 ho calls 
Uonsidius and (ieuiicius tlie * auctorcs ugrariic legis,’ and sa3 s, ‘ tribuni 
plel>i*m agitare suo veneno, agraria lege;’ in c. 5t: ‘ Paei externa; con- 
test im continual lU' discordia domi ; agrariie legis tribuniciis slimulis plebs 
furebat.’ With regard to the consuls of this year, Liv3'’sa3'3: L. ^Kmilius 
et Opiter Virginius eonsuhituui iiunint. Vojiiscum Jiilium pro X'irginio 
in quihiisdani annalil)us ionsuleiu invenio ; ib. Dion. ilul. ix. 37, makes 
1 j . vltniiliiis iManiercus and N opiseus Julius tlie t'onsuls. 

(188) i\. 38; Niebuhr, Hist. vol. ii, n. 1-73. treats tlie passage in x. 38 
ns inconsistent w ilh llu' previous account; hut the representation there 
given 1)3" L. Siecius Dentafiis is nn'ant to bo distorted from the truth, as 
proceeding from a partisan. Jlis account of the execution of Sp. Cassius 
in the same cliaptcr, likewise di Hers from the previous narrative ; viii.77-8. 
Compare the case of JScipio Afncuuua minor, wdio w as found dead in his 
bed, without aii3’^ apparent cause of death, in the 3U'ar 12ii b.c. It was 
said that he died a natural death, that he killed himsedf, and tliat ho was 
murdered; but the truth was never ascertained. Sec Aiipiaii, «.c. i. ID; 
JMut. Cracch. 10, 
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(ligies, whicU were arrested by the execution of Orbinia, one of 
the Vestal virgins, for unchastity. She was buried alive; and of 
her two accomplices, one killed himself, the other was flogged to 
death, like a slave. (^'‘*) These incidents are not mentioned by 
Livy. 

Volero Pnblilius fust distinguished himself by resistance to 
the consul, who enrolled him as a eotiunon soldier, whereas ho 
had alreafly served as a first centurion. In consetpience of his 
spirited conduct on this occasion, ho was elected a tribune of the 
]>Icb.j; in which capacity he proposed a law for transferring the 
election of the tribunes from the curiie to the tribes. This is 
the statement of Dionysius; who adds, that the diflenmee be- 
tween the coiuitia curiata and coinitia ti'ibnta was, that, for tlie 
former, a preliminary decree of the Senate, the voting of the 
people by curia*, and favourable auspices wore necessary; whereas 
in the latter the votes were taken by tribes, without the neces- 
sity either of the consent of th(‘ Senate or of an spices. (’*’") He 


(189) l)ion. Hal. ix. -lO. Conmarc above, a similar ease (p. 141) where 
the uneh.asle vestal is immured. Livy, xxii. 57. states that, near the be- 
ginning of the Second Pimie War, the aeeompliec of an uiichaslo Wslal 
was flogged to death by the I’ontifex Mavimiis, in the C'oiuitium, with his 
own bands. See above, vol. i. ]*. 150. 

(190) ix. 41. Coiiijiare x. 4. In iv. 20, Dionysius dislincfly states 

that the curisc were originally the asseniblv of the entire people, in, which 
each cilixen vote ; and that this mode of voting was altered 

by Sc?‘('n'& I'mlius into the voting by ecnlurie.s, in which the rich citizens 
liad an ad\antage. The purely democratic constitution of vote by curia* is 
attributed to liouialus: ii. 14. See above, vol. i. p. 412. 542. Nolwithstaudiiig 
the valid objections which apply to violent alterations of the le.vt of ancient 
hi.d. >riaiis, 1 ennnot licl|) (JoDllling, ib. 3(»8, n., iliat tJie 

passage of Dionysius in tiu* spcocli of Lfflorius rrspcHtiii^if tJu* coniitia 
curiata is corrupt. Having first alhnlcd to llio sccossioii, an<l the creation 
ot the tribunate, he proceeds iJms: ve ravruy rnvtj iirthiK- 

vvro ovc u tTifiot; irrtKrfwjiTey od ttoWov, tov re Trent rwr fiKa(rrti(u'tov riji; 

fierayu/yrfi', r) jiavXi) rt)v iKonniav K^hnip^ ovr liv avrohj 

ruiv TTurntKiojVf koi rot* vTrip riff: oic [os; NiehiilirJ noKert rr)v 

Xo\;7rn/ iKKXrjmav, dXXa r//i' Kovpurrti/ tTroiti rtut* xj^iftliMi* Koptav^ ix. 4(>. 
The siip])osition of r^iehuhr that this is an insulated stateuieut, preserved 
from an ‘ annalist/ and at variaiict^ with tho rest of tlie narrative, is quite 
iintcnahl(‘, (Hist. vol. ii. p. 18I, and ii. 4G<S.) Dionysius al\^uys weaves 
his materials into a consistent story, and in this passage he evidently refers 
to the preceding facts. Tho change of jurisilietion alludes to liis detailed 
account of the trial of Coriolaniis (si*e vii. (55); and the change in the suf- 
frage can only refer to the nn^asure proposed by Volero, which ha<l been 
virtually agreed to by p(»ople, though it had not formally obtained tho 
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evidently understands that the same body of persons voted in both 
comitia ; though in the other parts of the procedure there were 
tlie differences which he specifiea Cicero likewise describes the 
tribunes of the plebs as having been elected in their second year 
in conutia curiata, with auspice&(^®*) Livy mentions the trans- 
fer to comitia tribute, but <loes not state from what body the 
transfer is made. He speaks of the change being greater in 
idea than in reality ; and as consisting in the exclusion of the 
patricians from the coinitia.(^‘’®) The proposfil is not carried the 
first yciar ; but Volero is re-elected, and ho renews his proposition, 
wiiioh lie now extends to the election of sediles, and to all other 
acts within the competence of the people.(*®’’) The two his- 
torians differ in many of the details ; but they agree in de- 
scribing a violent conflict between the patricians and plebeians 
as the consecpience of this proposal, and the Senate as finally 
consenting to its adoption by the people. (*'*^) Niebuhr, and the 


force of law. This proposal is llius described in c. H; rofiov finpiftti irtpi 
riiii' CtifiafJXi-KiSip avru iK Ti)i 2 t^parfuaictli: i}v 

oi *Ptofiaiui Koppidrtv /caXovmr, Irri ri/p tl^vXtriKlfv. Coin]>ari‘ c. J>|. llcnoo 
ill ix. *1.6 tlio sense seems to re*iuire oy uifKtn ti)v KovnidTtif iKKXtftrtav dXXa 
Ti)v fpuXtriKijif tTrutii nTtv Ktfptav, Some event snhscqut'vt to the trial 

of Coriolaniis must bo inteucted. The arbitrary Irealinent of I liis passage 
by Nit'biibr is well exposetl by Mr. F. r^ewmaiiin the Classical Museum, 
vol. vi. ]). 120, but his own explanation is not satisfactory. 

(lyi) Tlaque aiispicato postoro anno decern tribuiii'^’ ! '^omitiis euri- 
atis creati sunt; Cic. pro Corn. i. Cicero agrees uith Dionysius m attri- 
buting auspices to the eomilia curiata. Tlie use of auspices and the pre- 
Bonceof priests at the comitia ceiituria fa is nientioned by Dion. Ilal. x. 57. 

(192) VariA fortunA belli, atroci discorditidiuni foriscpie annum exactiini, 
insigiieni maxi me comitia tributa eflieiunt ; res ma jor viidoria siiscepti 
certaininis, ipiam usu. Plus eniin dignitatis coinitiis ipsis delraetiim est, 
patribus exM’oneilio subniovendis, quam virinin aiit plebi addilum est aut 
demtum jiatribus ; Livy, ii. GO. Compare the account in c. 56, of the tri- 
bune removing the jiatricians from (he comitia, which were to vote on the 
law of V’^olero ; in e. 57, they are ealled^eoiieiliimi ]ilol>is. 1 cannot accede to 
Sir. Newman's interpretation of this passage : Class. Mus. vol. vi. p. 215. 

( 19 . 1 ) Dion. Hal. ix. -i3. 

(194) Dion. Hal. ix. 41 -49 ; Tavy, ii. 54 — 8, 60. Dionysius describes 
Wxofivftf projiosal (which was limited to the election of tribunes) as arrested 
by a terrible pestilence, wdiich he describes at some length. He seems to 
c*on8iiIer it as a ilivine interposiliou made for the sake of obstructing the 
propositions of Volero, which w’ere despotic in their eluiraetcr. tTrt<T\t 6* 
fti/roii rd jiovXtrfiara, own rvpavpticd, iripa irvfiveaoofra OitiXaroc f^vft^opd, c. 12. 
JLivy know^s nothing of this pestilence; he says that the rogation of Volero 
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otlier inoclern writers on tlio history of tlie Koinan eoii^tiiiition, 
starting from the assiini])tiou that the curias are a patrician 
division, consider the stahnnont of Pionysius and ^ Iccro as 
eiToneons, and hold that the election of tribunes before tlie huv 
of Volero, had been made in comitia contnriata.(^'*') Hut it is 
not allowable to reject positive testimony, of this sort, on account 
of a hypotliesis w hich is itself iincertaiiK We must eith<‘r admit 
that w’^e do not uiulerstand the constitutional history of Jtome at 
this period, or reform the hypothesis respecting tlu^ cijri;e, so as 
to bring it into accordance with this and other positive testi- 
monies. It should be moreover f>bserved that Livy, on the 
authority of Piso, states the number of tribunes to have been 
increased by the law of Volero from two, as they had been since 
their institution, to five ; and the names of the five tribunes then 
elected are given after the same historian.('®®) Dionysius how- 


was protracted into a second year by tlie resistance of the jiatricians : res, 
fiuo ipsa nioliinino j^ravis, ccriaininilms in annum extrahitur ; ii. 56. Dio- 
nysius rcprtvsfuts J^iutorius tlie tribune as inaliinj^ a lon^ speech in answer 
to Appius ; c. 4(J-7. Livy says t»r him : rudis in niilitari lioinine linf^ua 
non suppe^hi'it lihertati aninuxpie, and adds that liis words failed him, hut 
he protesUnl that lie would carry the law* or die ; c. 56. (Compare Tac. 
Ann. XV. 67, luilitaris viri sensus iueompti ae validi). Livy knows nothing 
of the addition made Volero in the second year. The warlike policy 
of the extreme patricianpart^', and the i)aci fie policy of the moderate x^^^F'ty, 
is set forth by Dionysius, c. 43 . 

^7'lijl ITist. vol. i. 610; Tol. ii. p. 211, 217; Lect. 

vol. i. 168 ; Arnold, Hist, of Itomc, vol. i. p. 172-3 ; and llecker, ii. 2 , 
p. 251, ii. 3, p. 150 ; (roettJing, Cosch, der R. Slaat.^verfassung, }>. 288 — 200, 
thinks that before tlie law of Volero the tribunes of one 3 ’ear cliose the 
tribunes of the succeeding year, and that there was no pojmlar election. 
Tliis vi(?w^ is unsuj)j)orted by any t<*Mtiinony. 

( 196 ) Turn primum tributis coniitiis creati trilmni sunt ; numcro etiam 
additoH Ires, perinde ae duo aiitea riieriiit, Piso aiictor est. Xoininat quonue 
tribunos, C. Siciiiiura, L. Numitoriiiin, j\I. Duilium, Si). Jciliuni, L. Mai- 
ciliuni ; Livy, if. 58. Diodorus Jikewise states tlial lour tribunes were 
first appointed (/. e. llicir number was first raised to four) in the* consulship 
of Appuis aiul (iuintius ; the four names wdiicli he enumerates agree w ith 
those III Jji\ y taken from Piso (Acilius having been written for Iciiius); iliat 
of JMaciiius l)ciiig omitted. As the name of Jjsvtoriiis is not in this list. Dr. 
Arnold, il). ]». 178, conjectures tliat he liad been murdered l>y the ricians. 
A\ e do not know that l^is*> reeognised Lsetorius us a tribune in the pre- 
ceding year. Our knowledgt* of the Roman historj' at this j>criod is much 
too imperfect to justify any such conjccliires. Various hypotheses might 
be made to account for tlie iion-upxK*arauce of the name of liLutorius iu 
this list; but all such conjeeiures are quite misplaced. 
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ever conceives tlieir number to Jiave been Jive before this 
time and Cicero ssiys that it bad been ten since the second 
yejir of Hieir existence.(^'''“) It is impossible to explain or to re- 
concile tliese discrepancies, without having recourse to merely 
conjectural hypotheses, or to prefer one to another upon any 
suflScieul ground. 

§ 3.3 Tlie change in the election of tribunes is followed by 
the refusal of the army of Ajipius Claudius to fight ; and his 
s(!vere execution of military law upon his soldiers. (*■’“) One of 
the nc.\t consuls again proposes the execution of the dormant 
agrarian decree to the Senate ; but the proposition is successfully 
resisted by Appius.(~“‘’) The tribunes then decide to impeach 
him ; and according to Livy he is heard in his defence — which 
he conducts in a haughty and unbending spirit ; the trial is then 
adjourned, and before it is resumed, he dies a natural death.(®®^) 
Dionysius, on the other hand, states that he refused indeed to yield 
to the popular resentment, or to take any measures for mitigating 
it, but that a few days before his trial was to take place, he com- 
mitted suicide, though his friends declared that he had died by 
natural means (■-"^) Both historians agree in stating*that the 
tribunes wished to prevent the customary eulogy from being 
pronounced over him, but that the people, more generous and 
forgiving, iusisti'd on the usage being observed, and per»nitted 
his sou to pay the honours tluc to his father’s memory.* The 


(197) Five Irihuncs are mentioned in ix. 2. 41, and 42. In the two 
hitter cliaplei’s Volero and two <*oJleagne8 are a majority of (he eollege. 

(198) Pro Corn, i.; Zonaras. vii. 17. plaees tiic inerease in tlie number 
of tribunes (.tjh-r Iho death of Appius, and says nothing about V'olero. 

(199) Dion. Jlal. ix. .50; Livy, li. 58-00; Zonaras, vii. 17. 

(200) Dion. Jlal. i.v. 51-3, wlio di'serihes the arguments in detail, and 
says tliat tlie decree had remained iiiie.veeuted for 17 years ; #.<?. from 48(5 
to 470 u.«‘. bivy here merely says that Ajipius advocated the eause of the 
‘ possessores publiei agri,’ as if he liad been a third consul ; ii. 61 ; but 
lower down, iii. 1, lie speaks ot JEmifins as having proposed a division of 
land among the plebs. 

(201) Livy, ii. 01. 

(202) Dion. llal. ix. 5 1 ; Zonaras, vii. 17, combines these two aecounts, 
for he says that the tribunes did not condemn him, but by postponing the 
trial reduced Jiiin to the necessity of putting himself to death. 
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Capitoliiic Fasti, indeed, in a subsequent year, contain a notice 
which implies that the same Appius, who is stated by our his- 
torians to have died at this time, was consul twenty years 
afterwards but we have no means of exjilaining the incon- 
sistency, nor any ground for deciding in favour of either account. 

§ 34 A statement of Dio Cassius, that the patricians made 
little open resistance to the plebei.ins, lait removed the most 
formidable of them by secret assassii.atu n, appears to refer to 
tliis i^eriod: ho combines with it the story of the nine tribunes 
burnt by their colleagues. The other historians do not men- 
tion these atrocities ; wliat peculiar infoimation Dio Cassius, 
who lived in the third century after Christ, possessed on this 
early period of history, does not appear.(-*''*) 


(203) It appears from a fragment of the Capiti)liiie Fasti diseorcred in 
1817, that the author of tliese Fasti eonsulered the Appiiis C'laudins, wlio, 
a(*(?ordiii^ to Dionysius and Liv’y, killed Iiiuis. lf in 4/0 a.c., and wlio uas 
the son of the first Appius Claudius, i<> he ihe same as Appiiis C'laiidius tlie 
doeeiuvir, \\ lio died in iiU a.c. Livy and Dionysius consider Appius tlio 
decemvir to Jiave be(*n the son of Ap])ius wJjo killed himself in 470 u.r., 
and not the same person. JSeo Niebuhr, vol. ii. n. 751, who seems inelined 
to adopt the statetnent of the Fasti. Dr. Arntdtl has llie follow iiifx remarks : 
‘A most extraordinary difference prevails in the aecoimis of his Mihs(‘(juent 
fate. I'lie common story says that lie died in ])rison before liis trial, ini- 
^yin^^ diat ho killed hiinscdf to escape his sentence; but accordiii;^ to the 
Fasti Capitolini, it was this sajue Apjhns who twenty years aOerwards 
beeamc decemvir; and we must siij)i)o.se, therefore, fliat Ji<? now fled from 
Koine, and 1 1 ved Jor nomc in c.riie at till eireuinslances 

eiiablod liiin toV^Tfirn, and to take ])art in publican hairs once more ;* vol. i. 
p. We are not however entitled to prefer tlie statement of the 

F'asti to that of the hist<»riHns, and we must leave these two discordant 
acc*oiints w ithout atteiiiptin/r to deeiile in favour of either. Niebulip< vol. 
ii. II. 679, remarks that -the triumphal fasti with regard to these ages 
prove nothing; since they were compiled in tlie tinu* of Augustus out of 
such notices as were tlien to be met with ; their author was no less liable 
to err than a historian,* 


(204) Dio Cassius, xx. i., compared with Zon. vli. 17. See above, 
p. l:h>, and Niebulir, Hist. vol. ii. p, 2t)U, 413 ; Arnold, vol. i.p. 172, 240. 

(70.1) ^ ichuhr (followed by Dr. Arnold) a<*copt.s the slateiiieni of Dio 
Cassius, aiul consider.^ these atrocities as eliaracteristieof ari‘publicun form 
of government. ‘ qiiis must (lie says) .seem incredible to persona acquainted 
only witJi the mild and amieabh? footing on which llie several orders stand 
under a monarchy. Jhit in republics, I'ven down to our own days, traces 
ot the same Iiornbli' spirit a])pcar. Through it.s influence, not hfly years 
ago, several worthy rneinhers uf the government at Frilmrg were punished 
as traitors, h»r advising that the rights which had been wrested iroiu the 
citizens and the cantcju, slvould lie given hack. The same spirit in Schwvtz 
ha.s robbed the new subjects of tlieir fmnehise, and in the North American 
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The events of the next following years consist chiefly of mili- 
tary operations(-®^) against the Sabines, ^Equians, and Volscians, 
in which the narratives of our two historians substantially agree, 
though with numerous variations. The most important success 
is the capture of Antium, twenty years after the supposed ex- 
pedition of Coriolanus against Rome.(^*^^) The accpiisition of 
this town and the coiiS(3quent confiscation of its territory places 
a large quantity of land at the disposition of the Roman state : 
the patrician party are willing to consent to the division of this 
laud among the plebeians, ns it does not imply their ejection 
from the public land in their occupation ; and it is accordingly 
decided to send a colony to Antium, Triumvirs, for the assign- 
ment of lands and the receipt of names, are appointed ; but the 


alave-statt'8. ninlics it a crime to give any instmetiou to persons of colour. 
It was by Hie vc*ry same infernal spirit that Si>arta was led to lier tyrannicttl 
measures against her lielots ami subjects, and Florence to those which 
dc'solated Pisa ib. p, 200. There is no doubt that unjust proscriptions 
of classes, and also mda of a more atrocious character, nave been perpe- 
trated in republican slates, nor w as this heterogeneous collection of exani{^es 
necessary to prove a proposition so obviously time. Hut it is equally cer- 
tain tiiat measures of at least cipial injustice and cruelty have abounded. in 
monarcliieal stales — both in Europe and Asia, both in ancient and modern 
times. It seems su])ertluous to idte examples of facta which the memory 
of ever}'^ student of history must suggest in plenty. The event for which 
this doctrine is intended to ai-eount has only a faint shadow of evidence in 
its support. IVIr. Neuman reje^^ds the statement of Dio, and considers it 
a vague gcnendizntit)u of the alleged assiussiiiaiion of the tribune Gcnucius. 
Class. ]Mus. vol. vi. p. 212. ^ 

(20b) Niebuhr says : ‘ T sledl pass over the main part of the oecurrcnecs 
related of these cauqmigns ; for even if they were more attractive, who 
would give room to stories which may very probably bo nothing but the 
idle inventions of some clironicler Jlisfc. vol. ii. p. 2 to. Lower down he 
remarks; ‘ I do not feel called upon to repeat and compare the contra- 
dictory narratives of these wars, since ilitii wliicb bioks the most probable 
may perlinjis be iiolliiiig more than a judicious inodiH«‘ation of the oiliers ;* 
ib. p. 2tS. Expressions of this sort are to be noted in a writer wdjo has 
made some progress w ith a period for which ho has ‘ undertaken tlie resto- 
ration of a genuine, connected, substantially perfect history.* 

(207) I>ion. ITal. ix. 5o — 8 ; J-*ivy, ii. 02 — 5. The prodigy of the dark 
tjiunderstorm. followed by a clear sky, wbicli bcfel the consul Valerius, is 
similarly dt'scribeJ by Dion. Hal. e. 55, and Li\T’ bivy conceives 

the postponement of an agrarian huv still to continue; Non xiltra videbatur 
latura plobos dilationem agraruy legis ; ii. 63. Tlie view of Dionysius is 
different : be says that an agrarian law has been passed, and is in force, 
but that the Senate w ill not take the necessary steps for carrying it into 
effect. The second book of Livy ends liere ; toe 6tn, 6tU, 7th, 8tU, and 68 
font of 71) chapters of the 9th book of Dionysius coincide with it. 
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plebeians wore unwilling to leave tlieir country, anil sboweil no 
alacrity to go. Dionysius stales that on account of the 
reluctance of the Koinans to accept the ofter, the Lai ins anil 
Hernicans, Livy tliat the Volsciaiis, were ailinitti^d to a. shaio 
in the colony.(“‘'^) Tliis narrative explains the feelings ami in- 
terests of the two orilers with respect to an agrarian law, aiiJ 
shows the ditferonce between the division of newly ooiillscateil 
land, and the rcsuiuption of land wrongfully occu])ied h\ ]>atri- 
cians. It also shows that each agrarhin law had an individual 
character; that it was a law for the division of some determinate 
tract of country; and that the reasons in favour of one law, or 
the objections to it, might be of quite different force from those 
applicable to another. Some of the expelled Antiates are stated 
to have taken refuge with the iEquians ; to have intrigued with 
their fellow-citizens who reniaincd in the country, as tenants of 
the Roman colonists and to have shaken both their allegiance 
and that of the colonists. The colony in consequence revolted 
in 45 1 B.C. ; but was reduced by the consul in that year.(-^^) 

( 208 ) Livy says that a great struggle between the agrarian j arty and 
the patricians was impending, when the consul Fabius HUggesteil an expe- 
dient w'hieli remove*! (lie dillicMilty. ‘ T, Quinctii duetu et auspicio agri 
capfi priorc anno aliquautum a V'olseis esse ; Antiurn, propiucjiiain, o])por- 
tunain et Tiiaritiniani iu*bein. cojoniam deduei posse; ila shtc titureftx 
seaaot'um pif'bem in (f(/ros itnnnn^ civitate^^i in eoneonlia. f«ire. Ha'e sen- 
tentia aecepta ostjj^iii. 1. Acef»rding to Livy, when the plehs were put to 
the te^!t hy the ofler, they declined to go. flioy only w i.shed for tlie grievanee : 
Fecit siatiiii (ut fit) fastidium copia ; adeoque pauei nmnina d(»d<'re, ut ad 
expleiuliim numcrum eoJoiii TVyAc/ adderentur; eelera inultitndo poscere 
Romsc agrum malle, quain alibi ace me re ; ih. The staftmient of J’^olsrian 
colonists being added is strange; th<‘ addition of Latins and Hernicans 
mentioned by Dionysius, ix. 59, is nnieli more intelligihlc. The explanation 
attempted hy Kiehuhr, Hist. vol. ii. n. 559, is arbitrary. The names of 
tlic three commissioners are similarly stated hy Diimysius and Livy. Dio 
treaty w'hich the Honians are slated to have made witli the ^ipiiuns iu 
the year in which tlie colony was sent to Autiurn fJ)ion. Hal. ix. 59) is 
considered hy A'iehulir‘to come from tlie brain of an annalist of the 
wretchedest description ib. n. 5fil. It seems ncvertlieJi ss to rest upon 
as good authority as any other fact rex)orted to us at this ])eriod of Koniaii 
history. 

( 209 ) * Avriariov otrot fi\ov lipifTTia rai K\r}povi; tfitivav iv ry yy^ rd r 
dTToptpinBkvTii crtpifTi Kai rd hirh Tun* K\ffpi}vxo*v d^oyiaOipra Kritpara ynt^y- 
yovvTKj irri prirnl^ rtm K€ii riruypfvauj poipat^^ dc tie rHav Kaprruiv avrvii^ 
iriXovp ; Dion. Hal. ix. fiO. 

( 210 ) Sec Livy, iii. 4, 10, 22, 23; Dion. Hal. ix. fiO, 02, x. 20-1. In 
Dion. Hal. ix. 62 , for irrparid irapd roc OuoXovtTKiop rt. icui AtKUPwv tOvovi;^ tlio 
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§ 35 Some of tlio statomonts rolalivo to this i>eriod may 
l)<jar iiiti rnal marks of fiction, such as rniiiute or excessive 
accoimts of numbers but before we can hold that de- 

scriptions of successes of tlie Homan aims in jiarticular years arc 
fabulous, we must be satisfied that the ^^eneral course of the 
narrative is better atteste<i, and tliat the grounds for a com- 
parative judgment are more solid, than ^ve are entitled to 


sense 8001 as to require wapd rojv OvoXoverKiov bivy, 

iii. t, ita([uo ab Kootranis "V'^olsois pnosidiuiii poliero. hivy, i. 22, 

speaks of an alarm of the clofcetion of the colony, and of Fabius clofoating 
the Volrfcians near Antium. In c. 13 he adds: ‘Fodom anno doscisse 
Aiitiates apud plerosqne auctorea invenio. Ij. Cornel inin consiileni idbellum 
gessisso, oppiduinque cepisse, certurri aiHrmare, quia nulla apml vetustiores 
seriptores ejua rci mentio ost, non ausiin.’ Dionysius stales distinctly that 
Aniium revolted, and that it was retaken by Cornelius ; he specifies the 
measures of Cornelius upon the recovery of the city, and particularly men- 
tions the flogging and decapitation of the most distinguished of the old 
Antiate citizens. By the ‘ vetustiores scriptores,* Livy doubtless means 
Fabius Pictor, Cincius, &c. It is to the year 459 b.c. (295 u.c.) that 
Nicbulir refers the story of the siege of Home by Coriolanus ; See Hist. 
voL ii. p. 99, 242, 24ri, 266. Independently of the general objection to 
arbitrary transpositions of tliis kind (which in itself is conclusive), it may 
be remarked that a more unhappy selection could not be made ; for the 
account of the successful eanipaign of Coriolanus, his siege of Rome, the 
despondency of the Romans, and the humiliating supplicayon of the 
matrons, supiioses the Volseiun power to be at its culminating point, and 
the Roman power to be at its lowest depression. Whereas Antium is stated 
to liave surrendered to the consul Quuitius in 46S n.c., after a few' days' 
siege; lo have become a Roman colony in the following year; to hare 
subscqiieiilly revolted, and to have been definitively r<jduced, and the heads 
of the iusurreetioii xmnished in 459 b.c. 

(21 r) After describing the operations against the .^qui in 4(f4 b.c., 
Livy adds : • Dillicile ad fidem est in tarn antiqua re, quot pugnaverint 
ceeideriutvc, cxacto atfinu.-ire iiuiiiero : audet taineu Antias Valerius conci- 
p(‘re suuimas, Romanos et eidisse in neriiieo agro cjiiinque millia ae tre- 
eentos ; ex pra'datoribus ^Equoruni, qui populabundi in finibus Romanis 
vagabautur, ab A. Postuinio consulc duo millia et quadringentos (wsos : 
eeterani inultitudimmi, pranlam agentem, qme ineulerit in Quinctium, 
ncquaquam pari dt'fune.taHi esse e^ede. Interfeeta imle quatuor millia, et 
exsequendo suhlilifcr inimcrtnn^ dueeidos, ait, et trigintn ; iii. 5. If these 
numbers had been noted in any contemporary record, the antiquity of the 
event would not lia\e rendered it diflieult to ascertain the triilli. Livy 
evidently considered these precise details to have been invented by Valerius. 
Niebulir, vol. ii. n. 570, speaks of the ‘ lies of Valerius Antias.’ Sec also 
Livy’s account of a Auetory over tlie Volseiaiis, two years later: *Ibi Vol- 
scum nomoTi propo deletum oat ; Iredeciui millia quadringentos septuaginta 
ceeidisso in aeie ac fuga, inille dueontos quiiiquaginta vivos captos, signa 
vigiuti septem militaria relata in quibusdani annalibua invenio ; ubi, visi 
adjvctum aft quid nttmero sit^ iiiagna eerte cicilos fuit ;’ iii. 8. Nevertheless, 
seven years afterwards, w e have * bellum ingeiis a Volscis et ^quis 

C. 
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assume. Before we can assent to the proposition that fact A 
is improbable because it is inconsistent with fact B, we must be 
certified that fact B is established by more credible evidence. 
Unless we have good ground for believing that the one fact is 
better attested than the other, we might by parity of reasoning 
reject fact B, because it is inconsistent with fact A. 

( 212 ) Thus Niobuhr oon.sidcrs it as certain that in 403 n.c. the vEqni 
made an iiicursii)n into the Roman territory and carried ofl’nmeli ]>]undcr; 
but he ivjecds as a tietioii of national vanity tlie statement that Q. Fabius 
intercei»ted them on their return, and recoven^d the booty. ‘There were 
persons (lie says) ainonfj Me ////cr tninalists^ whose childish vanity was so 
jiiueh hurt by the story of any niistortune befalling Home, even in remote 
antiquity, that, if it ^^as impossible to suppress it , they did not scruple to 
invent some occuiTonce to follow it, by \\liich tli(‘ enemy was to be stripped 
of his whole advantage, and to suffer ampl»‘ retaliation. Thi*se falsehoods, 
being related in the same tone witli the j)arls that rtstetf on tradition^ im- 
posed on the writers who drew up a conqdete classical liistory of Konu*. 
Tliis was owing to their want of faith in tht» merits of the simple old ehro- 
7ilch\s\ and In the existence ofant/rp niinie tradition. Among tlie nnmen)iis 
examples of thc\s(‘ delusive ]»ha!itoins, which vanish the moment one is pre- 
pared for them, is the story that Q. Fabius overlook the plunderers, tiefeated 
them so coni]>letely that ver> few fugitives escaped, and relook all (he booty 
they liad carried ofl*;’ Hist. vol. ii. p. 2M). Tlie advantage obtaimal by 
(J. Fabius over the ^^Eqiiian ]>lunderers is ndated in Tavy, iii. 3 ; Ilioii. 
Hal. ix. dl. The account of the latter is as d<dailed as if it had been ab- 
stracted frOTu the consul’s otiicial despatch to the Semite, and it contaijis 
nothing ifliprobable. Niebuhr's conimcnt assumes the exisieiico of ‘ a 
genuine tradition,’ and ‘simple old ehronielcs.’ (in which the true version 
of the facts was, it appears, preservi'd,) and of ‘ later annalists,’ who cor- 
rupted this pure account by the adtlition of unautheiiticated materials. It 
further assumes that the inaccurate narrative thus drawn nj) b}*^ the ‘ lat(*r 
annalists * impo.sed on Dionysius and Liv}''. This series of hypotheses may 
be ef)*rect, but wIThave no iiu^aus of verifying it; what were the ‘simple 
old ehrtmicles ’ to which the ‘ later annallst^<'’ had access, and what was 
Mhe genuine tradition ’ which they corrupted by their unauthorized ndili- 
tions, is not e\j>laiiK*d. Again, both hi^Wrians state distinetl}'^ that in 4t;2 
B.r. the eon.sid Lucretius liad a triumph, and his colleague Vetnrius an 
ovation ; Livy, lii. 8; Dion. Tlal. ix. 71. TJiey explain in detail the suc- 
cesses of I'ach, aTid atfirm tliat the city had recovered its energy after the 
plague; Livy, ib.; Dion. Tlal. c 69. Niebuhr, however, referring to the 
passage of Cicero in which he speaks of ‘ falsi triuinphi,’ decides that these 
triurnph.s were not derived from conteniporaiieoiis trinmplial fasti, and 
that they are a forgery, agreeable to ‘ the vanity of the silly annalists,’ and 
tln*refore adopted by them. He considers it an ‘ absolute impossibility,' 
that tlic triuinphs eoidd have folio w'ed so close upon the pestilence; ib. 
p. 253. Rut even if it be admitted that the pestilence in 463 and the tri- 
umphs in 462 n.r. arc wholly inconsistent wdth each other (a point wdiich 
our infornuition docs not enable us to deterruine), it does not follow ne- 
cessarily that the triumphs are fictitious. It is equally conceivable that 
the pestilence may bo fictitioiis, or may be exaggerated,*or ma 3 ' liave been 
assigned to a wrrong year. Those suppositions are indeed mere guesses, 
and do not admit of proof; but they are as legitimate as Niebuhr’s suppo- 
sition. 
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The narratives of events for the successive years at this 
period have however a general air of internal probability 
and coherence ; and want nothing but external attestation 
to render them worthy of belief. 8uch inconsistencies as 
occur generally arise upon the comparison of different years 
with one another. Many of the notices are of a character which 
seems to betoken contemporary registration : siicli, for example, 
as the account of the consecration of the temple of Dius Fidius 
on the nones oi* June, on the Quirinal hill, by the consul Sp. 
Postuinius, in the year 466 Tlie minute description of 

the jjlague in 463 B.O. (33 years befoie the j)lague of Thucy- 
dides), of the persons in high stations who died of it, and of the 
danger to which the city was exposed from the Volscian and 
^Kquian forces during the weakness caused by the pestilence, is 
likewist? recommended by its natural appearance, and by its 
mentioji of minute circumstances, whicli none but a con- 
temporary annalist was likely to record.(-^*) The same remark 
applies likewise to the accounts of prodigies at this period : thus 
Livy states that, in 464 B.a, lights were seen in the sky, and 
other alarming appearances ; for whicli a vacation of thr^'o days, 
and prayers in the temples, were decreed and again, we are 
informed that in 461 n.C. unusual brightness was seeu in tlie 
heaven, there was an earthquake, a heifer spoke, and another 
extraordinary prodigy occurred, which is tlius de. :ribed. '[i^iere 

( 2 13 ) Dioin ITal. ix. (> 0 . Dionysius refers the creedoii of the temple 
to Tarqiiiiiius Siiperhus, but olhor aecoiiiils trace i< to Tatius ; see Prop. 
V. 9, 74; and Tertulliau ad Nat, ii. 9; also Becker, vol. i. p. 570; and 
Merkel ail Ov. Fast. p. cxxxvi. Livy does not uieution the couseeratiuu 
of this tein])le. 

( 2 x 4 ) Sec Dion. Hal. ix. 67-8. The account of Livy, iii. 6-7, is less 
detailed ; he describes the enemy as not advancing to tlie w alls. Compare 
the aei'ount of the plague, in Dionysius, ix. 42, which he describes as siop- 

S ing the progress of Volero's rogation. Willi ri'spect to the former plague 
Ti^ulir remarks : ‘ Wlien Dionysius paints the misery it brought with it, 
he is evidently borrowing from Thucydides, or indulging in rhetorical in- 
vention ;* vol. ii. p. 273. Ho assumes however, that it was the subject of 
contemporaneous registration, for he says : ‘ Wc are not to suppose that 
its ravages were confined within the }iori;(ou whicli aif that time bounded 
the view of tlie Homan niinalisls : they undoubtedly spread over tbe whole 
peninsula, and produced or promoted many changes ib. p. 274. Dr. Ar- 
nold« vol. i. p. 224-6, likewise treats these liomau pestilences aa historical. 
(215) Livy, iii. 5. 

VOL. II. M 
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was a shower of flesh, and while the pieces of flesh wore in the 
air, many were caught by flocks of birds; those that reathod the 
ground lay for several days without undergoing putrefaction. A 
search was made in the Sibylline books for warnings applicable 
to the dangers indicated by these omens : and the decemvirs 
reported that a battle with foreigners in the city was im- 
pending, but that it would be preceded by civil conflicts : they 
were therefore admonished to compose all internal dissensions, 
and to offer prayers and sacrifices to the gods. ♦ Livy adds that 
the tribunes complained that this announcement had been made 
by the patrician curators of the sacred books in order to hinder 
the passage of the Terentilliaii law^ which had been already pro- 
posed. In a later year, 458 B.C., there is a notice of wolves 


(2 t 6) This alludes to the seizure of the Capitol by ITerdoniiis in 400 
B.c. See Dion. Hal. x. 9, wlicre the fulfilment of the x)reclietiou is pointed 
out. 

( 217 ) Dion. Hal. x. 2 , 3 ; Lhy, iii. 10 ; Val. Max. i. 0 , 5 ; Pliny, N. H. 
ii. 57. All these writers a^ree in the aecount of the shower of flesh. 
Dionysius «nd Livy eoneur as to the warning; to abstain from Hoclition. 
Tlie speakinsx of oxcui isaeominon Roman prodit;y, and is often iiionlioiied; 
see Steger, die Prodiglen (Jlrun.swiek, 18(X)), p. 121; Ruperti ad Liv. i. 31. 
It was of sueli frecjiient occiirrenee, that a praeliee had been eslablisht'd 
for the Senate to hold its sitting in tJie open air, whenever this proiligy was 
ollioiaJly reported : ‘ Hst frequens in prodigiis priseorum, hovein locutiim ; 
(pio nuntiato, senaturn sub <lio haberi solitinn Plin. N. 11. viii. 7(). No 
other example of a show er of flesh oeeiirs among the Roman pnuligies ; 
showers of blood and of milk are mentioned; Steger, ib. p. 100 - 2 : also 
ofwiool, bricks, Vmd iron; Plin. ii. 57: showers of fish, com, and honey 
occur in later times ; 8 teger, ib. ]). 98, 99, 103. Nicbulir thinks tJiat the 
shower of llcsh w as a natural plu'iionienon, which really happened. ‘ Tf 
no such appearance had ever occurred again (he remarks), would this 
warrant us in denying tlw» truth c»f a statement attested by contemporary 
authority?’ ib. p. 277. Wo have no prwf that this statement is attestid 
Iw contemporaiy autJiority ; the utmost is a probable supposition. The 
i»otice from the commentaries of the Quinqueviri for the y<‘ar 298 i^.c. 
(=456 B.C.), cited in Censorinus, c. 17, does not, as Niebuhr thinks (ib. p. 
277), imply contemporary registration. Even, how ever, if the shower of 
flesh had been recorded at the time when it w as supposed to have occiUTcd, 
its reality w’ould not stand on a firmer ground than the other marvellous 
showers mentioned above. Niebuhr supposes a causal connexion between 
the pestilences, volcanic convulsions, and aurora borealis of this period 
(ib. p. 275-6), a supposition whicdi seems to me fanciful. Concerning the 
aurora borealis, see Steger, ib. n. 27- The bloody rain, wliic'li frequently 
oct'urs as a prodigy in Livy and the Roman w'rit(*ra, and is also Tiientionod 
by Homer and Hesiod (Iliad, xvi. 459 ; Scut. Here. 384), receives mueh 
light from the following pa.ssage in Admiral Smyth’s recently publislied 
w ork on the Mediterranean (London, 1854, 1 vol. 8 vo): ‘ In my account of 
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having }>oen seen in the Capitol, and put to flight by dogs : and 
of the (Japitol having been purified on account of this pro- 
digy.(^^^) Such notices could not have been derived from oral 
tradition ; and they have a hieratic character, such as we may 
suppose to have belonged to the early pontifical annals or to the 
registers of the priests. But as the practice of fabricating annals 


Sicily and its Isltv^ds (p. 6 ), I mentioned that on the 14th of Marcjh, 1814, on 
a warm hazy day, thermometer and barometer 29 43 inches, it rained 
in large muddy drops, whicii deposited a very minute sand, of a yellow- 
red colour. Since tiiia record was published, similar dust-rain^ hlood-raht, 
or seirocco-dmt has attracted pliilosopliical inquiry ; and the crowning of 
the beautiful theory of atmoaplieric circulation only awaits the obtaining 
and examination of* additional samples. By tlic zealous exertions of Prof. 
Elironberg, the revealmentof a truly wondrous and invisible working and 
vitality in myriads of infusoria p(‘rvadiiig the atinos]>here, has followed the 
microscopic scrutiny of this dust. Among the organisms, the Professor 
lias recognised polygastrica, pliytolitharia, and many varieties of siliceous- 
siiellcd infusoria, which minimum types of life constitute perhaps so large 
a proportion as one-fiftli of the whole quantity examined. AVhat cyclical 
relation these creatures have in rcgiird to ditferent atmospheric strata, still 
remains for continued inquiry ; but it is ascertained tliat th(\y float in. the 
air together with masses of fixed terrestrial matter, as fliiit-earlhs, chalk, 
and ferruginous oxides. It has also been found that tlie ^Mediterranean 
dust, and that of the Atlantic, jiosscss a striking similarity of organic com- 
position ;* ]>. 293. ^ 

( 2 t 8 ) Lupos visos in Capitolio ferunt a canibus fiigatos ; ob id prodigium 
lustraiuin Capitolium esse; Livy, iii. 29. Other instances of this prodigy 
are recorded in later year.s : thus, in 190 it is meiilioiied that a w olf 
entered the eity by the Ksquiline gate, passed through the forum, and 
escaped almost unhurt by iho Capone gate; Livy, xxxiii. 26: and in 177 
n.c. a wolf entered the eity duringthc day by the ColliuL gate, and e^*aped 
by the Esouillne gate ; ib. xli. 9. Similar prodigies are noted at Gipiia, 
2i)7 D.C., (id. xxvii. 37); and at Formhe, 197 b.c., (ib. xxxii. 29). Julius 
Obsequens nieulions w’olves having been setm during the day in tiio Esqiii- 
liie, and on the Q.utrinal in 105 b.c., c, 72 (11), a wolf entering (lie eity iu 
lO'li B.C., c. 103 (42); a wolf which had entered the city being killed in a 
private house, in 90 b.c., c. 109 (48); wolves entering the city in 93 B.c., 
c. 112 (51); wolves soon in the city, (U B.e., c. 123 (02). Orosius, iv. 2, 
states that in 277 b.(’. three wolves entered the city at Jiight, brought witli 
them a lialf-eatcn corpse, and left it laaniiled in the forum. It was a bad 
omen when w'o]v(*s tore up the landmarks of the colony of C. Graccluia at 
Carthage; Appian, B. C. i. 24; Pint. C. Graccli. 11 , Wolves iu the city 
arc mentioned as prodigies by Dio Cass, xxxix. 20, xl, 17, xli. 14, xliii. 2, 
liii. 33 . In liv. 19, it is stated that a wolf came through the Via Sacra 
into the forum, and killed some men. In 1 . 10 , it is said that a w'^olf wdiieh 
entered the temple of Fortune was caught and killed. In xlvii. 1, xlviii. 0 , 
wolves in the camp arc mentioned. All these occurrences w ere betw'eeii 
50 and 10 B.c. Otlier illustratious of the ominous appearance of wolves 
are given in Steger, Prodigieu, p. 151. 
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for early periods was followed in later times, and as lliere is 
nothing in these occurrences which a skilful restorer might not 
have produced, it is impossible for us to form any sure judgment 
on their authenticity. 

(219) .See above, vol. i. p. 166 . 
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Part III. — from the terentillian rogation to the over- 
throw OF THE HECEMVIRAL GOVERNMENT. 

(462—449 B.O.) 

§ 36 It is a peculiarity of the constitutional history of 
Rome, as it is related to us, that after an agitation of some years 
for one demand of the popular party, another demand succeeds, 
without any apparent redress of the former grievance, or any 
distinct explanation of the reason why one claim is abandoned, 
and another takes its place. The first grievance of the plebeians 
is the Law of Debt, which produces the first secession : but Livy 
and Cicero both describe this movement as leading only to the 
establishment of the tribunate, and not to a remission of debts, 
or to an alteration of the law of insolvency. Yet from this time 
the complaints about the law of debt cease, and the agrarian 
movement takes its place. Both historians represent the patri- 
cians as making a successful stand against a division of public 
land among the plebeians, until the sending of a colony to 
Antium in 467 B.C. : nevertheless, from this year the agrarian 
question falls into the background, and another subject steps 
into the most prominent place. Livy and Dionysius indeed 
differ as to the course of the agrarian agitation ; for whereas the 
former conceives the tribunes as proposing a series of iSivvs, 
all of which are successfully resisted by the patricians, the 
latter states that the Senate in the year of Cassius passed a 
general measure for the division of the public lau<ls, but 
that the successive cunsxds never would carry it into effect ; that a 
solemn compact made between the Senate and the plebs was 
broken ; and that the efforts of the tribunes were directed ex- 
clusively towards procuring the execution of the unexecuted 
decree. In the practical result however, that the division of the 
public lauds was averted by the patricians, they concur. 

The question which now supersedes the agrarian movement 
in importance, is the proposal for a code of written law s, made 
by the tribune Terentillus. The account wrhich Dionysius gives 
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is, that under the kings there were no written laws, and that 
their jurisdiction was arbitrary ; that this system had been con- 
tinued under the Bepublic, with a mere transfer of the juris^liction 
to aristocratic magistrates ; and that a few regulations, having 
the force of law, were alone preserved in sacred books, accessible 
to none but patricians. A proposal to meet this evil, and to 
introduce a written enactment of equal rights to all the citisena, 
was made by C. Terentillu.s, and reduced into a more precise form 
by A. Virginius in the following year. The proposition of Vir- 
ginius w'as, that ten men, of advanced age, distinguished by their 
wisdom and good chanmter, should be elected by the people in 
a legal assembly : that these persons should collect and put in 
writing the laws on all subjects affecting the public and 
private rights of the citizens ; and that this written statute 
shouhl be preserved in the forum, as a standard both for m.agis- 
trates and private j^ersons. The tribunes announced their 
intention of putting this measure to the vote in comitia tri- 
buta.0 Livy places the subject in a different light : he describes 
the law j)roposed by Tcrentillus as having no reference to the 
want of^ 'written Jaws, or to the inequality of the rights of the 
citizens, but as aimed exclusively at the excessive powers of the 
consuls, and as intended to limit their discretionary authority. 
According tc) his statement, the j)roposition is that five com- 
missioners be appointed to prepare law for defining the powers 
of the consuls. (") 

§ 37 This rogation (whatever was its precise nature) was 
met with strenuous opposition by the patricians, and violent 
commotions took place, in which Ka*so Quinctius, the son of 
L. Quinctius Cincinnatus, distinguished himself by his impe- 
tuosit}^ The tribunes decide to impeach him, but the people, 
moved by his father^s arguments and entreaties, are about to 

(1) Dion. ITal. x, 1-3. Dionysius calls the tribune Caius Terentius ; 
Livy callH him C. Tcrentillus Arsa : but his MSS. vary between Terentius, 
Tcrentillus, and Tercntillius, or Terentilius, iii. 9. See Niebubr, vol. ii.n. 634, 

( 2 ) iii. 9-10. The words attributed to him are : ‘ Qusc ne ajterna illis 

licentia sit, se promul^^aturuni, ut cpiimme viri creentur legibus do 

irnperio consulari scribendis.' Ijcgihus here does not mean Maws,* but 
• conditions/ ‘restrictive regulations.* 
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vote his acquittal, when M. Volscius Fictor^ charges him 
from his personal knowledge, with a brutal homicide and out- 
rage, committed two years before, at the time of the plague, 
upon his own brother. The trial of Kseso for this new charge is 
postponed, and he is admitted to bail ;(^) but before the day of 
trial, he goes into exile : the money is exacted from his ten 
sureties by the tribunes, but is replaced by his father, who is 
thus reduced to live in penury in a small cabin beyond the 
Tiber. (®) These circumstances are clearly narrated by both his- 
toriana They agree in considering Volscius as a false witness; 
though it is difficult to reconcile this view with their account of 
the contluct of K. Quiuctius when the accusation is made. 
Dionysius states distinctly that the testimony of Volscius w'as 
false ; that the charge was fabricated by the tribunes, and that 
Kseso, as became afterwards manifest, was the victim of a mali- 
cious conspiiacy.(®) lie does not indeed mention how or when 
this discovery was made ; nor does he revert to the subject ; 
but we obtain from Livy an account of the circumstances to 
which he probably alludes. Two years after the exile of Kieso, 
the quajstors Cornelius and Servilius gave notice of trial to 
Volscius, on the ground that he testified falsely against Kyeso : 
they undertook to jjrovc that the brother of Volscius, whom he 
alleged to have been killed by Kajso in the open street, had died 
of the plague, and had never risen from his bed ; they likewise 
offered to establish an alibi by the evidence of witnesses who 
had been with Kajso in the field with the army at the time when 
the supposed offence was committed. Volscius did not venture 
to meet the charge : but the tribunes were able to postpone the 

( 3 ) Dionysius says tlinl lie was one of Ihe tribunes of the year; Livy, 
that *he liad been a tribune some y<'ars before. 

{ 4 ) Aecordinv to Livy, this was tlie first oecnsion on wbicK a person 
acciuKod of a public crime was admitted to bail : bic primus vades pub- 
licos dedit, ii. 13. 

( 5 ) Diou. Hal. X. 4-8: Livy, iii. 11-14. The latter states that t1ie 
money was exacted with severity from the father by the tribunes : peeunia 
a patro exacta criuleliter, iii. 13. Dionysius says that it nas paid vuliui- 
tariiy to tho sureties. 

(6) Katffao' /tie ouy roiaurg vtpiTrttrjty KttraffKtvavaftiyaty avavra 
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trial till the following year, when the notice was renewed by the 
qusBstors, and the trial was finally brought on by the dictator, 
li. Quinctius Cincinnatus, the father of Ka*so, when Volscius 
was condemned, and went into exile at Lanuvium ; Init this pro- 
ceeding could only })urge the memory of Kajso, and could not 
restore him to his country, as he had already died in exile. 0 
From this ficcount it follow'S that Livy moans to represent Vol- 
scius as having given wilfully fVilse testimony against K»so, and 
as having been justly condemned : but it is not so easy to 
understand why, if Kaiso had been absent from Romo with the 
army at the time when the homicide was alleged to have been 
committed, and if the murdered man had died a natural death, 
he should not have met his accuser, and have maile an attempt to 
establish a defence which rested on such patent facts, instead of 
shrinking from a trial, ami going, before the day appoint«‘d for 
it, iiito exile. A similar view as to the innocence of Quinctius is 
also contained in the speech Fro Doino (which, if it be not the 
genuine work of Cicero, is earlier than Quintilian). He is there 
stated not only to have been unjustly condemned, hut to have 
been afterwards recalled from banishment by the people.(") 

The improbabilities of the preceding account seem so great 
to Hooke, that he supposes Kseso to have been guilty not only 
of the misdemeanors with which the tribunes clnirged him, but 


rwv OiHiXovtTKwv fiaprifptjfravroQ, wq tylvtrn <l>nvfpoif avv 

fptuyujp tfV Tvppijpiav tpx^rv\ l)ion. Hal. x. 8. fii a 8ulKS(‘(|iuMjt 
speech, Appius blames (lie senate for UavintT allowed K. (iiiimrlius to bo 
condemned U])On false charf^es: ore Koivnop Kaimova rtp TtuptXOurn lpi€ivTtp 

Kpipfiv tTT* airiai^ \l/iv^if<rip t/atrare, c. 13. 

^ (/) Livy, iii. 13, 21, 25, 21). The notice of Kfoso’s deatli is givcm obliqmdy 

in the followiii;^ sentence : ‘ Is [T. Quinctius CapitoMims, one of the qusrs- 
torsj quoniam iiecpie Qninetiaj farnilia; Ka?so, necpie reipubliea* maxiinus 
jiivenum restilui posset, falaum tesleiii, gu/ divtudoivnusstii nmoxlo jwtes- 
iafem ademisset, Uiiiio ac pir) hello persequebatiir.* c. 25. Frojii tJiis passage 
it appears that Livy conhidei's Ksbso to be aln^ady dead, ami Volseius to 
hive been a fals(5 witness. In what manner Volseius deprived Kacso of 
the power of making his defence, does not appear. 

(8) At voro, lit annules populi Homani ot mouumenta vetiistatis 
loqimntiir. Ca*so ille Quiiiliua, ct M, Furius Caniillus, et M. Servilius 
Aliala, cum essent optimo de repiibliea ineriti, tamen populi incitati vim 
iracundiainquc subtcniut ; daiiinatiqiic couiitiis eeiituriatis cum in exilium 
prolugTSsent, rursus nb eodem populo placato sunt in suaiii pristinam digni- 
tatem restitu^i. Cic. pro Do. no, c. 32. Diouysiud represents the trials of 
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also of the murder of which he was accused by Volscius ; and he 
conjectures that Volscius did not obtain the surname of Fictor 
from his having given false evidence, but that false evidence was 
in after times imputed to him by the historians, merely on ac- 
count of his name, which meant nothing worse than the 2>ofrer.(*) 
A similar view of this narrative is taken by Niebuhr ;(“*) who 
has been followed by Dr. Arnold. (") If Hooke’s supposition 
respecting the cognomen Fictor is adopted, we must assume that 
the story of the false evidence of Volscius is a legend growing 
out of a name, similar to the legends of the birth of Servius from 
a female slave, of Mucins Sc<evola burning his right hand, of 
Valerius Corvus and the raven settling on his helmet, of Aheno- 
barbus aiid his beard changing colour. On the other hand, if 
wo believe the account of the trials of Ka^so Quinctius and Vol- 
scius to be historical, we are not entitled to a.ssumc that the evi- 
dence of Volscius was true — we must either take the statements 
of our historians, as we receive them ; or admit that our know- 
ledge of the events is too obscure and imperfect to justify us in 
forming any confident opinion on the subject Still loss can we 
adopt the hypothesis of Niebuhr that Ka;so was a party to the 
. subse(pieut enterprise of Hex'donius, and that his death, men- 
tioned by Livy, had in fact taken place at the assault of the 
Capitol, when he fell by the hands of his couutrymen.(*^*) The 

pa<ricians at this period, boginniii}? with Coriolanus, to take place in 
vumitia trihufa. This is uQotlier example to show how iiidistiiiet the 
ideas of (lie writers in the literary age were respecting the different 
asseniblici^ in the early ])criodof the republic. 

(p) Note to b. ii. e. 23. Compare Kigiihis, a family cognomen of the 
Marian gens, and Pictor of tho Fabian gens. Jflvtor occurs in the general 
sense of a statuary. 

(lo) Hist. voi. ii. p. 296, 209; Lect. vol. i. p.^ 182-4. In the latter 
piiBsagc he says : * This surname, Fi<*tor, probably from Jingere, is one of 
tho examples in whicli eilher tlic name ai-osc from tlie story or the story 
from the name ; so that the statement ‘the plebeian iM. Volscius Fictor 
was condcjuncd. gave rise to tlic 8t»>ry that he had given false evidence.’ 
This cxi>lanation assumes that Volscius was really condemned for some 
ollbncc; and differs from Uouke’s, which supposes that the story had its 
origin in the name. 

(ri) Vol. i. p. 231-9. 

( 12 ) ’ ft can seareeljf be doubted that Ka'so was pmsent, and that he 
perished in this enterprise.’ Hist. vol. ii. p. 296. *lt seems certain that 
there was evidence of a conspiracy in which Kaiso Quinctius was an accom- 
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silence of oiir historians is conclusive against the possibility of 
such a report having been known to them : if Kssso had acted 
the part of Coriolanus on this occasion, and had put himself at 
the head of the band of slaves and outcasts who are stated to 
have seized the Capitol, he would have been the most important 
and remarkable man amongst them ; his courage, station, and 
treason to his country, would haye attracted attention, and his 
death would Iiave been infallibly recorded, as the most remark- 
able incident in the entire transaction. (^'^) 


plice, and tliat a promise liad been given to Appius Herdonius to make 
Iiini king of Ronu* if the undertaking alioiiUl succeed. It is not impossible 
that this may rallier have boon a eon.spiracy of the Rentes mhtorcs^ for wo 
can still perceive a gn^at gulf between them and tlie majorvs. The Capitol 
v as taken by storm, the slaves found there were nailed on crosses, and all 
the treemen were executed. There see mu io he no doubt that Kteso Q,uinc- 
tuis was amonj the tatter; and this may have led his father, in the 
follou ing 3H'ar, to take revenge in a manner which is juirdonable indeed, 
but ignoble, by e\iliugA'’olseius, the aecuser of his son.’ Jjccl. vol. i. p. 183. 
lor the supposition that Ku'so took part in the attempt of Herdonius, 
there is no other foundati<ui than the riiiiiours and allegations of the tri- 
bunes, htfore the event, alluded to by Dion. Hal. x. 0, lU. ’fhe allegations 
ot the tribunes must he taken in connexion viith the story of the forged 
letter, to which JViebuhr makes no allusion. Niebulir supports his view 
of treachery at Rome, iu concert with the gentes mi no res (the distinction 
between* them and the gentes majores being, it should be nuiiarkiHl, an 
invention of his oun), by referring to ‘ the patrician clients, under the com- 
mand of the iSabine, Appius Herdonius,* ib. p. 1S2 : but tlu^ •mXdrai and 
Otf^drrovTti: mentioned in Dion. Hal. x. 14, are the retainers ami slaves of 
Herdonius himself, not of the Roman patricians. The Mhole narrative of 
Livy and Dionysius go(*s to show that tliero was no concert witli either 
parli^'^ at Rome ; that the patricians were# the first to come forw ard, and 
iliat the plebeians held back, only bccau.se tlioy W'islied to make tenns for 
the Terentillian law. Dr. Arnold, as usual, adopts the groundless hypo- 
thesis of Niebuhr : ‘ Had w e (he says) the real history of these times, we 
shall find in all likelilioo<l that the truih in the stories of Kieso and Corio- 
lanus has been exact tg inverted ; that the sJiare of the Roman exile in the 
surprise of the Capitol lia.v been as unduly suppressed as that of the Romfiix 
exile in the CToal v olsciaii war has been unduly magnified; that Xa'so's 
treason has been transferred to Appius Herdonius, w Jiile the glory of the 
Volscian leader, Altius Tullius, has been bestow^eJ on Coriolanus.* ib. 
p. 235. KfCbo’s Ircacberyreceivcs further develm>meiii in Dr. Arnold’s liands ; 

‘ Meanwhile, a darker plot was in agitation ; K<eso held frequent communi- 
cation with them; he liad joined himself to a band of exiles and runaw'ay 
slavi's from various (juarters, such as abounded in Italg then no less than 
in the middle ages,* &e. p. 233. Dr. Arnold’s view' of Attius Tullius is 
likewise boiTov\ed from ISiebuhr, vol. ii. p. 106, and is equally unsupporit^d. 

(^3) Cinciuualus, the father of Ka*so, wlien elected consul in the place 
of Valerius, is represented by Livy as reproiulnng the tribunes with their 
factious opposition to the efforts of the consuls to arm the people, when 
Herdonius w as in the Capitol ; and as arguing that they deserved the same 
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There is however an account of Kseso in an ancient writer, 
which represents him as guilty of treason to his country, though 
not in the manner supposed by Niebuhr. In the work * De Viria 
lUuetrihua/ which passes under the name of Sextus Aurelius 
Victor, it is stated that Kseso was renounced by his father, and 
deprived of all his hereditary rights, on account of his insubor- 
dinate conduct ; that he was also branded by the censors, and 
that he fled in consequence to the Volscians and Sabines, who 
were waging war against the Romans under Clcelius Gracchus, 
and were besieging the consul Minucius with his army at Mount 
Algidus : and that Minucius was subsequently liberated by Cin- 
cinnatus.(^'‘) This stoiy is indeed left imperfect ; as it does not 
state what happened to Kaeso when his father defeated the 
enemy, and took their general prisoner. It is however altogether 
different from the received accounts ; for not only are they 
ignorant of the flight of Ka^so to the camp of Clcelius Gracchus, 
but they suppose that, instead of being repudiated by his father, 
he is defended and protected by him when prosecuted by the 
tribunes, and they certainly make no mention of the censorian 
brand ; the office of the censors not being, according to the 
ordinary statement, cremated until the year 443 n.C., fifteen years 
afterwards, Aurelius Victor, on the other hand, evidently 

fato aa ITertloniua. Auhia illc Virginias, qviia in Capitolio non fait, ^inus 
Bupplicii, qnam Ap. Uerdonius, meruit P plus hcrcule aliquanto, qui vere 
rc'ni aratininre volit. Herdonius, si niliil aliud, hostem so fatendo propc 
drnunciavit. utarmarapcrctis : hie, iicguudo holla osso, ariuaTobis aciemit, 
nudusque aervis voatris et oxulibua objoeit. iii. 19. Livy would not havo 
put suoli words in tbc mouth of Cinoinnatua, if ho had thought that the 
son of Cinoinnatua was the real loader of tho onterpriae, and had been 
put to dcialh as a prisoner when the Capitol was retaken. 

( 14 ) L. Quinctiua Cinoiunatus (ilium Kfosonom petulantissiranm abdi- 
cavit, qui ct a censoribua uotalus ad Volscos ot Sabinos confugit, qui dnoe 
Cloelio Graccho bellum advorsum Romanos gorebant, et Minucium con- 
sulem in Algido monte cum exercitu obsidebant. (^.uinctius dictator 
dictua, &c. c. 17. Dionysius, x. 23, and Livy, ii. 25. both describe Gracchus 
Clcelius as gc'neral of the* j®»iaian 8 , not of the Volscians and Sabines ; and 
in Livy, iv. 9 , the Volscians are described as being led by ClcnliuB an 
ADquian. Petulam in this passage nearly corresponds to the Greek ejtlp«rrt;c. 

( 15 ) According to a rc'script of Dicx'lotian and Maximiaii (287 A.n.), 
preserved in tho code, i. 49, 6 , the ahdicatio of cdiildren was not rocognisetl 
by the Roman law. ‘ Ahdicatio, qua; Graeco more ad alienandos liboros 
usurpabatur, ct dn-oK^pv^tr di(;ebatur, Romanis legibos non comprobatur.’ 
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knows notliin^ of the misdeeds attributed to Ka'so in 1 'ionysius 
and Liv}', and conceives his offences to be of a different cliaracter. 
It should he added that Livy represents Ka'so to have been 
already dead at the time when Aurelius Victor supposes him to 
have gone over to the enemy.(^®) The story of Aurelius Victor 
does not indeed come to us recommended either by internal 
probability, or good external attestation ; but if Niebuhr was 
desirous of proving Kseso Quinctius to have been guilty of 
treachery to his country, the accusation would have received 
some colour of support from the story of his flight to Clcelius 
Gracchus, whereas the hypothesis of his com])licity with Her- 
donius is wholly destitute of foundation. 

§ 38 It has been already reraarkcil that^ Dionysius does 
not state how the falsehood of the testimony of Volscius was 
discovered ; but he appears to connect the proceedings of the 
tribunes at the trial of Kieso with an incident which he relates 
under the succtiediug year. He describes the plebs as mitigated 
by the courtesies and cajolery of the patricians, and us relaxing 
its eagerness for the Terentillian law ;(*") and in order to revive 
its zeal,* the tribunes are stated to have riicoursc to the 
following stratagem. They forge a letter, giving an account of 
an intended treasonable coiisjiiracy of the patricians, and cause 
it to be delivered to them by an uuknow’n man, as they are 
sitting together in the forum : they Immediately feign alarm ; 
and rumours of imminent danger ai’c circulated through the 
city. The Senate meets ; Virginius lays before it the infor- 
mation which has reiiched tht} tribunes, and ask.s for powers of 
inquiry into this dangerous plot. The senators are struck with 
amazement, and are at a loss what to do : it seems equally diffi- 

But see Ami zeii’s note on Victor, and the tixample wliich ho cites from 
Livy, Epit. 5-i. Tlie terra dvoK^fiv^is oc<'ur8 in Pint. Them. 2, whore it is 
f-tatod that, according to sonic accounts, Theinistocles was repudiated by 
his father. 

(16) Livy, iii. 25. The mention of Ko-so’s death precedes the ASuuian 
war, and the embassy to Uracclius Clcciius. 

(17) The same description of the demeanour of the patricians towards the 
plebeians at this conjuncture is given by Livj’’, iii. 11. Bunigiie suluture, 
alloqui plebis houiiucs, domuui iuvitarc, Ac. 
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cult to give to the tribunes a power of investigation, and to 
withhold it : when the consul Appius relieves their difficulty, by 
remarking that the information is anonymous, by challenging 
the tribunes to produce their informant, and by accusing them 
of having themselves forged . the letter upon which they relied. 
The Senate are so satisfied by these arguments, that they refuse 
to hear anything further from Yirginius, who then convenes a 
popular assembly, and accuses ,the Senate and consuls; but 
Appius attends it, and by repeating the same arguments which 
he had used before the Senate, he convinces all the well-intentioned 
among his hearers of the emptiness of the alarm.(^^ Hooke 
treats this narrative with contempt, as utterly destitute of pro- 
bability, and as a private invention of Dionysius, or some of his 
predecessors. (^®) * Livy speaks of the efforts made at this time 
by the tribunes to create suspicions of treasonable designs on the 
part of the patricians ; in particular, they are accused of in- 
tending to destroy the tribunician power, and to restore the 
constitution to the state in which it was before the secession :(*°) 
but he says nothing of the forged letter. 

§ 39 The prophecy in the Sibylline books was soon ful- 
filled, and the fears of the tribunes verified, by the enterprise of 
Herdonius, a Sabine, who with a large band of slaves and 
exiles(“') entered Rome at night, and obtained possession of the 


(18) Dion. Ilal. x. 9-13. 

(19) ‘ Such is the story Dionysius has given us of the deep laid scheme, 
the wonderful contrivance of tlie tribunes, to prevent any farther opposi- 
tion to their bill. They gravely and pathetically request of the Senate to 
erect them into a eo\irt of inquisition for examining into the treasonable 
practices, and disposing of the liberties and lives ot the Roman Senators 
and Knights. And the ground of this modest demand is a letter whieh 
they pretend to have reeeive<l from some strangers, advising them of a 
plot formed by the nobles of Rome against the Commons. The Senators, 
though they lay their heads together, are embarrassed, and much at a loss 
for an ansn er. Rut the Consul Claudius being a man of deep penetration, 
and a ready wit, it comes into his mind, to ask the tribunes, who sent the 
letter P and who brought it P and they wont tell ; and so there’s an end 
of the matter.’ b. ii. c. 21. 

(20) iii. 15. 

(21) Livy says ‘ c.vsule8 servique;’ Dionysius weXdrat and Otpmrovres; 
c. 14. Dionysius afterwards speaks of Herdonius expecting that exiles 
would return ; c. 15. There is, however, nothing in the history of the 
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Capitol. He is described as offering liberty to the slaves; 
and as reckoning upon the disaffection of the plebeians and the 
assistance of foreign enemies: but although the tribunes refuse 
to allow the plebeians to take arms, until Valerius the consul 
promises that the Terentillian rogation shall no longer be im- 
peded, the internal discord is healed by this concession, ^n 
attacking force is formed, and the Capitol is stormed and 
rt ^aken, V^aleJ ius being killed in the conflict. There are many 
inconsistencies in detail between the narratives of this singular 
irruption given by our two historians, (-''^) which differs from the 
seizure of the Athenian acropolis by Cylon, as being the attempt 
of a foreign enemy : but in substance they agree. With our im- 
perfect knowledge of the state of Rome at this time, we cannot 
sa}^ that such a surprise is incredible ; and it seems unlikely that 
a story not tending to the glory of Rome — but showing both 
its external weakness and its internal discord — should have been 
invented by Roman annalists, and that it should have been 
inserted in their histories, unless it liad been founded on fact. 

§ 40 When the safety of the city is restored, th(‘ time for 
the fulfllment of the late consuls promise arrives; but faith is 


previous years which accounts for the existence of a lar;^e body of Roman 
exiles at this time; the Tarciuinian exiles ])e .supposcnl to he exhausted. 
Livy states the number of his fullouers at lotM); J)ioiiy8ius at about KXJO. 
Niclfuhr’s remarks on this niiniber are fanciful ; vo], ii. u. <>70. 

( 22 ) According to Dionysius, c. IJ., they entered by the «icX«crTo£ TrvXai 
of the Capitol ; e. 14. There was much legendary matter respecting this 
Porta Pandana. See Becker, yol. i.j). 120. 137 ; Schwegler. vol. i. p. 487. 
Above, vol. i. p. 425. Dionysius, ib. identiiies it w itli tlie Porta Carmcn- 
talis, which the modern critics decide to be a mistake ; but it is very likely 
that the traditionary names of thoscj ancient gates fluctuated in later 
times. See vol. i. p. 284. 

(23) Livy, iii. 15-S ; Dion. Hal. x. 14-10. See the note of TTooke, 
b. ii. c. 22, in wlilch many of these incoiisistcnicies are indieated. The 
accounts of the mt'asures of the consids, with respect to the opjjosition of 
the tribunes, differ in many material points. Hooke says that ‘in 
describing the attack of the citadel, Dionysius is as particular and circum- 
stantial as if he had been there, but by bis detail makes that appear 
impracticable which he says was effected.’ His account specifies days, 
and parts of days. The Capitol is recovered on tlie third day; c. 10. 
Zonaras, ii. 18, likewise mentions the seizure of the Capitol, and the 
refusal of the pco])le to take arms until they had made terms with the 
patricians. He places the event, however, after the rescue of Minueius 
by Cincinnatus. See also Orosius, ii. 12. 
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again broken with the plebeians: the Terentillian rogation is 
postponed by Appius on the ground that a single consul cannot 
convene the comitia. The patricians procure the election of 
Cincinnatus in the place of Valerius;(^) and he succeeds, partly 
by threats and a severe enforcement of military service, and 
partly by an impartial administration of justice, in appeasing the 
desire of the people for the enactment of the law.(®®) 

Two years afterwards, the celebrated dictatorship of Cincin- 
natus occura The city of Tusculum is taken by the .dSquians ; 
which the Romans consider to be an infraction of their recent 
treaty with that nation, inasmuch as Tusculum is an allied Latin 
town.(®*) They accordingly send ambassadors to complain of the 
breach of the treaty: Gracchus Cloelius, the .dEquian general, re- 
ceives them with contumely, telling them to deliver their message 
not to him, but to the oak under which he is sitting.(®^) In con- 
sequence of this answer, the consul Minucius marches out to 
attack the ASquians ; but he is surrounded by them, near Mount 
Algid us, and is in imminent danger of defeat. (**) The other 

{24) Niebuhr here applies his ftrouuilloss t,h<>ory respecting the election 
of the consuls already noticed (p. I ll, n. 151). and supposes that Cincin- 
natus was elected by the Senate and curia'. See vol ii. j). 397, and notes 
3SU, 425, and t»76. Ho further speaks of his election b«*ing illegal, p. 298. 
There is not in the ancient writers the slightest foundation for tliese asser- 
tions; Dionysius minutely describes his election by the centuries; saying 
tliat the eighteen centuries of knights and the eighty centuries of the highest 
class all voteil for him, which gave him an absolute majority of three ; Sft that 
the other centuries were not called on to vote ; x. 17. See above, vol. i. 
j>. 494, n. 71. The ac»“ount of Livy is qtiite consistent with tin’s; he says 
that Cincinnatus is appointee! consul, ‘sumino jiatnim studio;’ iii. 19. and 
at the end of the year he describes the n*sistanee made by Cincinnatus to 
the desire of the Senate to promote his re-elecdion ; ib. 21. 

(25) Dion. Hal. x. 17-19 ; Livy, iii. 19-21. 

(26) This treaty is mentioned by Dion. TIal. x. 21. Comjiare ix. 69 s 
Livy, iii. 24. Niebuhr, vol. ii. p. 2(59, disbelieves in the existence of this 
treaty, but it is as well attested as any other event at this period. 

(27) Dionysius calls it a x. 22. Livy, a quercus, iii. 25. Dio 

Cassius, a djtvs, xxiii. 1. Livy names the three ambassadors, viz; Q. 
Fabius, P. Volumnius, A. Postumius. Dionysius states that the Fccialca 
were sent. Concerning Mount Algidus, see Dr. Smith’s Diet, of Ano. 
(leogr. in v. Dionysius calls CIcelhis tiei/p tpaartipiot, d^^\S leoitfiTiOtie 
aiiroKpdropt, i)v tirl r6 PaaiXiKMrtpov iKliyaytv, X. 22. This is another 
instance of a ilictatorial power in war in an Italian nation. Comp.are Val. 
Max. ii. 7, 7, v. 2, 2; Florus, i. 11 ; Kutrop. i. 17 ; Victor de Vir. 111. 17. 

(28) The position of Minucius is dillercutly described by Dionysius 
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consul, Manlius, is summoned to Rome, and as the state of 
affairs is critical, he appoints Cincinnatus dictator. (^®) The 
messengers of the Republic find him employed in rustic labour, 
with the spade, or at the plough, on his estate of four jugera, 
beyond the Tiber, in the place afterwards called Praia 
Qxiinclia.(^ He instantly enters upon his office; takes ene;r- 
getic measures for the relief of Minucius ; and succeeds not 
only in saving the consul and his arm}', but in surrounding 
the .diqnians, ainl passing them under the yoke. Cloelius is 
sent to Rome to adorn his triumph ; and at the cud of six- 
teen(;‘’) days the dictator abdicates his high functions, refuses 
all reward, and returns to his little farm. 


and Livy. Tlu* former re^ircsenta liim as enclosed in a defile, soinethini^ 
simitar to the Caiidine pass: aeeordiiig to the latter, ho wjis deficient iu 
couraj.;o, and was hosiojrcd by the yKqiiians in his camp. 

(29) The anpointinenl of Cincinnatus liy tlio consul is aiiecdfically 
mentioned by Ifion. Hal. x. 2d. Livy uses general terms. The story of 
the dictatorship of Cincinnatus is afterwards recited in the speech 
of L. Valerius in Dion. Hal. xi. 20. 

(30) Spes uni(sa imperii popuii Jiomani L. Qiiinctiiis trans Tiberiin, 
contra euin iiisuin locum, ubi iiuiic navalla sunt, quatuor jugerum colebat 
agrum, qua* prata Qiiinctia vocaritur; Livy, iii. 2t>. The Prata Quinctia 
were oppf^siie to the Navalia, north of the Campus Martius, between tlie 
present Castle of St, Angelo and the river. See Becker, vol. i. p. 060. 
A jugenim was equal to 28,S(X) scpiarc feet ; and therefore the estate of 
Cincinnatus contained less than 2-^ acr<*s. He is supposed to have been 
irnpoverished by the money paitl when his son Ka*so\s n?cognizanccs w’ero 
forfeited ; Dion. Hal. x. 8 ; Livy, iii. Id. The sttiry of his being found by 
the #llicer8 of state in liis worlving attire, aiuj his remarking that he will 
lose the produce of his farm, and that his family w ill have nothing to eat, 
is twice given by Diojiysiiis, once upon his ap])ointment as consul, ami 
again upon his appointment as dictator; x. 17, 21.. Cincinnatus is 
described by Dionysius as nearly complying with the Virgilian precept, 
‘ISudiis ara, sere nudus.' The same account is given by Pliny: ‘ Aranti 
quatuor sua jugera in Vatieano, qua* prata Quinctia a])pellantur, Cincinnato 
viator attulit dictaturarn, et (juidem ut traditur, nudo, plenoquo piilveria 
eliamnum ore. Cui viator. Vela corjms, inquit, ut proferam BenatAa 
populique Romani niaiidatn.’ N. H. xviii. 4. Compare Plorus, i. 11, and 
Victor de Vir. 111. 17. Cicero mentions tlie anecdote of Cincinnatus being 
f<*tehed from the plough, but r<*fers it to the subsecpieut dictatorship of 
Cincinnatus in 430 n.c., when he w as an old man ; De Sen, IfJ. The aiiec* 
dote is therefore told of the consulship of Cincinnatus in 460 n.c., of his first 
dictatorship in 458 B.c. ; and of his second dictatorship in 439 b,c. Its 
connexion witlr the name Prata Quinctia is likew ise a suspi(‘.ious circum- 
stance, like the c*onnexion of tlio story of Tarquin’a property with the 
Campus Martius and the Insula Tiberiiia, and of the story of Mueius 
Scffivola w ith the Mucia Prata. Above, p. 7. 10, 19. 

(31) Fourteen days are mentioned by Dion. Hal. xi. 20. " 
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Niebtihr places this narrative on the same footing as the 
stories of the regal period ; he dwells upon its internal improba- 
bilities, and considers it as originating in a poem.(^^) Dr. Arnold 
likewise relates it in the antique phraseology, imitated from that 
of the authorized version of the Bible, by which he indicates the 
legendary character of a narration. It may indeed be true 
that the twelve palisades which the soldiers are said to liave 
carried may be too heavy a burden for one man, even for a 
short distance ;('*) that the time allowed for the march is too 
short; that the contrivance by which Cincinnatus is said to 
have encompassed the Tl^quian camp appears inadequate ; and 
altogether that the celerity and completeness of the dictator's 
success savour rather of fiction than of reality.^'"') It is likewise 
true that the accounts of Livy and Dionysius differ in material 
circumstances of the transaction. It is however impossible for 


(32) ‘ Tiiis lojE'cnd ill not stand the tost of historical criticism, any 
more than those \>hic*h refer to the lime of the kin^xs. But such a test 
must not bo aj)j)liod to it, any more than to them. The poet, \^hether he 
sang his story, or told it, had no ne<*d to reih^et,’ iVc.c. ; voh ii. j>. 2(58. ‘ Out 
of this whole story, therefore, nothing remains as an undeniable l^istorical 
fact, except at the utmost that C'iiiciiinatus as dictator delivered the 
beleaguered arm3% 'fliis, 1 say, is all at the utmost. What, Jio\v(‘ver, if 
this exploit vias achieved by Q- Fabiiis ib. p. 270. ‘The whole story is 
a dream as much as anything that occurs in the llehlenbucli. ... I tlo not 
mean, however, to assert that, tin? dietatorshij) of Oimaiinal us is altogether 
unhistorical Led. vol. i. }>. 1S2. In Hist. ih. ]). 2tHh In* sc»eiiis to rdect 
the whole account, for he .says that tJie prosecution of Volscius ‘ ajjpea A to 
have been the sote object of that dictatorshi]) which Cincinnatus laid do\^n 
in the IHth day <»f his oIHre ;* See Livy', iii. 2Sh This was the dictatorship 
to which he was, according to the historian.^, appointed in order to rescue 
Minucius. 

(33) V\)l. i. p. 201-7. Compare 238. 

(34) According to Livy, <*ach soldier was to carry, besides his arms, 
cooked provisions for five days, and t\vt*lve stakes ; cum cibariis in dies 
quinque coc.tis vallisipie duodt*nis, iii. 27. Tlie conimon pra<*tice in the 
time of Polybius was for eaeli Itoman soldit*r to cany three or four stakes, 
tied together, xviii. 1. bivy, Kpit. 57, mentions that Scipio Africamis 
exercised a sc*vere discipline in Spain ; ‘militem quolidie in opere liahuit, 
ct trigiiita diei’um trumeiituin ail septeinw vallos terre cogebat.’ Corn for 
thirty days and seven stakes, does not rhller very widelv' from cooked 
provisions for five days and twelve stakes. It is to be observed that (he 
march to Mount Algidus is represented as a single great exertion. See 
lieeker, iii. 2, p. 323. 

(35) Compare the Emperor Napoleon's strategical criticism on Virgil's 
account of the capture of Troy ; Classical Museum, vol. i. p. 205. 
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US to form any well-groumled judgment upon this, as upon other 
narratives belonging to the same period of Roman hist<jry, in 
our present state of ignorance as to the sources from which they 
were originally derived, the time when they were first re«luced 
to writing, and the testimonies by which those accounts were 
authenticated. To say that the story of Cincinnatus was derived 
iri>m a poem, avails nothing towards determining its historical 
credibility : for the poem might have been composed by a con- 
temporary, and have kept clo.so to the real facts ; whereas a prose 
narrative might have been framed in later times from oral tradi- 
tions, floating in the mouths of the peoide, and derived more 
from fiction than from the memory of trustworthy witnesses. If 
we could trace the story up to a 2>eriod lying within the limits 
of accurate tradition, wo might accept its basis as historical ; 
for there is nothing in its general outline which renders it 
unworthy of belief.('*®) The Romans doubtless, like other 
nations, both ancient and modern, were desirous of magnifying 
their inilitaiy succes.ses, and mitigating their defeats. (^*) Jhit it 
is nevertheless certain that (notwithstan«ling the imjmtations of 
unfairr^ss made ujion it), (•''*) on the whole, the Roman history, 
as narrated by the Roman writers themselves, is characterized by 
the plain and direct manner in which the reverses of the Roman ' 
anus are related, and by the absence of all concealment, evasion, 
or jjpology on the subject. Tire hum^iation inflicted by Corio- 


( 36 ) It is a auspicioixs mrcximstancc, pointed out by Niebuhr, Hist. vol. 
ii. n. 013, that Clcelius. the /Ecpiian jyeiierul in eonimand of a Volscian 
army, besieged in Ardca. is again surrendered to the Romans, and all liis 
army passed under the yoke, 413 u.c. (Livy, iv. 9 - 10 ). He thinks that if 
Clcelius was led at the triuinj)!! of Cincinnatus, he w'ould have been after- 
wards beheadc'd. 

( 37 ) See the account of the national partiality of Fabius Pictor, in his 
history of the Pimic wars, given by Polylxius, i. 14. 

( 38 ) See Beaufort’s Hissortation iu many plat^es, and above, vol. i. 
p. 8 • Niebuhr, Hist. vol. ii. note 607. Dr. Arnold says : vol. i. p. 207, 

' In such a warfare as that of the Romans with the .iFcptians and Yolscians, 
there arc always sullicient alleniutions of success to furnish the annalists 
on either side with matter of triumph ; and by exaggerating every vi<*tory, 
and omitiinij or slightly noticing every defeat, they form a picture which 
national vanity most delights in. But we neither can, nor need wc desire 
to correct and supply the omissions of the details of the Roman historians.* 
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lanus upcn his countrymen, the destruction of the Fabii at the 
Cremera, the battle of the Allia, with the capture of the city 
by the Gauls, and the surrender of the Roman army at the 
Caudinc Forks, afford striking' instances from the early period ] 
but in the period of contemporary history — in the third and 
fourth decads of Livy, repeated defeats of the Roman armies 
are described, without any reserve or apparent reluctance. No 
attempt is made by Livy to disguise the true character of 
Hannibal's triumphant career ; or to soften the disastrous con- 
sequences of the battle of Cannss, and of his other viotories.(**) 
It is true that these reverses are described as repaired by subse- 
quent successes; but unless we disbelieve the entire course of 
Roman history, and deny that Rome rose from being a small 
Latin state, with a territory of a few miles in circuit, to be 
mistress of the whole civilized world, we must suppose that the 
Romans ultimately triumphed over each of their numerous foes. 
It is likewise true that we have not (except in the case of the 
Greeks) the advantage of comparing the Roman account with 
that of the conquered nation ; an advantage which we enjoy in 
modem military history.C**) But, whatever may be the cause 
of the habit of the Roman historians, whether it be their 
reverence for fortune, and their fear of ofFentling the gods by 
boasting of an uninterrupted career of good luck — or whether it 
be their contempt for the opinion of foreign nations, cei-tain it 
is that the Roman history is peculiarly characterized by a 
plain-spoken acknowledgment of reverses in war, and of other 


( 39 ) Livy, after describing the battle of Cannns in all its nakedness, 
adds : ‘ Ilnjc est x^ugna Cannensia, Allienai cladi nobilitate }>ar xxii. 50. 
This manly language is very unlike the evasive and reluctant torie in which 
modem historians generally describe the defeats of their countrymen. See 
liken isc his account of the dismay at iiomc when the news of the disaster 
arrived : ‘ Numquam, salviiurbe, tantum pavoris tumultusquc iutra mcenia 
Romana fuit. Itaquo siiccuiiibam oiieri, nerxue aggredior naiTare, quae 
edissertando minora vero feccro j’ c. 54. 

( 40 ) In Greece, says MUllcr, each state was able to oheok and con- 
trol the historicjil accounts of the others, but in Italian history, one 
state has, by its arms, acquired the right of exercising an unlisted 
dominion over the past ; Etrusker, vol. i. p. 124. 
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events inglorious to the Roman people. Accounts of Roman 
successes in war, after previous defeats, are not therefore in 
themselves improbable, and only require good external attesta- 
tion to render them worthy of belief. 

§ 4>1 The struggle of the plebeians to procure the enact- 
ment of the Terentilliau law continues, and the tribunes who 
conduct the contest against the Senate are re-elected for five 
successive years. The opposition of the tribunes is, as heretofore, 
carried on by the most effectual mode of stopping the supplies ; 
that is to say, by hindering the enrolment of men for military 
service. In the year 457 E.O., however, the agitation for this 
law is suspendetl, and a compromise is effected by the assent of 
the Senate to a proposition for increasing the number of 
the tribunes from fiv^e to ten. Dionysius says that this mea- 
sure was opposed in the Senate by Appius, who argued that if 
this concession was made, the agrarian law, and the law for 
equality of rights, w’ould sotm be revived ; but that Cincinnatus 
persuaded the Senate to agree to it, by citing the opinion of tlie 
father of Appius, that the tribunes wi;re to be managed by 2 >ro- 
moting diss(;nsion within their body; whence he inferred that an 
increase of their number wouhl diminish their power. Tlie law 
was then passed, with a jirohibition to. re-elect any of the tri- 
bunes of the preceding year.('") What important advantage was 
deriVfed by the plehs from the increase m the number of tribunes 


( 41 ) Polybius says that the knowledge of his history being likely to be 
read l)y lloiiiiins preVenIs him from bestowing unmerited pi'aise ujion thorn, 
as tljcy would discover the falsehowl of such panegyrics ; xxxii. 8 . 

( 42 ) See Dion. TIal. x. 20-30; Livy, iii. 30 . adds that the 

tribunes were to bo elected ‘hini ex singulis classibus.’ This must allude 
to the five classes of the Servian census. Asconius ad Cie. Corn, likewise 
states that the original five tribunes were chosen ‘ singuli ex singulis elas- 
sibus see Becker, ii. 2 , i>. 262, 250. The reference to the five classes 
seems to imply that the tribunes were elected in comitia centiiriata, aud 
therefore to be iocousistent with the former account of their election being 
transferred from the comitia curiata to the comitia tributa (above, p. 152). 
For the advice of the first Appius to govern the tribunes by division, see 
Dion. Hal. ix. 1 ; Livy, ii. 44. An explanation of the efficacy of the 
duplication of their number is attempted by Niebuhr, Hist. vol. ii. p. 300 
(the passage which he cites in note 682 is however altogether misunderstood 
and misapplied), and compare Bcckei’, ib. p. 252. 
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from five to ten, when their legal powers remained unchanged, 
does not appear. If they had exercised a separate inspection, or 
guard, over the plebeians, the duplication of their number might 
have given additional protection to the plebeians but this is 
not the way in which they are deso’ibed as acting in behalf of 
the plebeians, and against the patriciana 

The tribunes, according to Dionysius, next attempt to obtain 
the power of convening the Senate, in addition to the power 
which they already possessed, of convening the popular as- 
sembly.(‘*‘*) He assumes however that a law cannot be proposed 
to the popular assembly by the tribunes without the previous 
consent of the Senate ; so that legislation by the people, voting 
according to tribes or centuries, without a decree of the Senate, 
is impossible : and he appears to hold that the power of im- 
peachment, claimed by the tribunes, without the consent of the 
Senate, is a usurpation. (■^®) He represents the consuls as arguing 
that the tribunes have no power to impeach them or any patri- 
cian without the previous consent of the Senate ;(■*'*) nevertheless 
he .seems to hold that the tribunes can put any legislative pro- 
posal to the vote in the comitia tributa, and that if it is carried 
it has the force of law.('7) He appears to think that the patri- 
cians have no constitutional means of preventing the plebeians 
from passing any law in their comitia of the tribes ; and that 


( 43 ) 1-n vii. 17. Zonaras says: icai rofic ayopavofjnwc Sk Kai roi'c Stjfjuip- 

Xovt; tTTtiv^tjcrap, 'ii»a 7r\ti<rrov^ rove tiormi' rrijoitrrafitvove •* »l*ove, 

c. 15, lu5 had atatoil : tie ^1‘Ka ce rrpo'iovroe rov ot K(irf(Trt}frav' 

oOtv aifroie to ttoXv riie Kurtf^fpXtfro. tpvfrti yt/j) Mnrrtpy fiaXXot*^ 

dXXriXotQ m Ciatfit-oovrat’ icai TroWorc; iv cvrufiti jutiXitTra 

ovr«c avf.i<l>povri(Tai, Pionysiiis, x. 81, states that after the increase of their 
iiuiiibcr tt> ten, the tribuiH\s agreed to act, not singly, but as a body, the 
minority being bound by the majority. This is probably intended to refer 
to the argument, that an increase of their number would multiply the 
chances of disagreement and division. 

(44) X. 81. (45) X. 34. 

(46) X. 34. He probably alludes to his detailed accoimt of the com- 
promise between the consuls ami tribunes before the trial of Coriolauus, 
above, p. 99 ; see particularly vii 38, where the necessity of the previous 
consent of the Senate to any vote of the people is laid down in strong 
terms ; and compare ib. c. 39, 50, 68. 

(47) See Dion. Hal. ix. 41, for his description of the characteristics of 
the comitia tributa : above, p. 152. 
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force is their only resource.(^®) Livy, on the other hand, sup- 
poses that at this period the popular assembly could not vote 
upon a law without the permission of the consuls or of the 
Senate. Although our two historians differ in their views as 
to the relations of the component parts of the Roman constitu- 
tion at this period, yet they agree in the practical result, that 
the patrician body were able to render it difficult for the ple- 
beicxns to legislate without their consent. 

§ 42 The tribune Icilius succeeded at this time (456 B.C.) 
in carrying an agrarian law' of a novel character. It provided 
for the division, not of laud for agricultural purposes, but of the 
Avontiue hill, where the plebeian grantees would obtain sites for 
town houses ; as it was not all inhabited, being public property, 


(48) In X. 3, 4, the tribunes aiinonnee their intention of cutting? short 

all debate, and of putting the Terentilliain law to the vote in the eomitia 
tributa. The consuls, and the most powerful patricians, however spoke 
to them harshly, and iledai'ed that they would not permit them to intro- 
duce laws, espe(‘ially without a decree of the Senate ; for that laws were a 
common coiujiact of the whole cominimity, and not of a portion of it. 
These last words imply tliat the eomitia tributa were an exclusively ple^ 
heian assembly, Jth re.S2)ect to tJie use of force against the ]>lebeiaiis, 
see Dion.^llal, x, 31., 39, an<l iiarticularly e. lO, uhere the consuls hold a 
private meeting of ])atrici}Uis, and tell them, fuj o 

XuyotC TTpufTtiVy idv cc fit) TrtifhotTi rur and the description in. 

c. 41. In xi. 45, houever, Dionysius states that the patricians denied tliat 
legislative acta of the eomitia tributa were binding upon the eiiiiro coiu- 
miinity, and upon themselves as a nart of Iha^ community ; and he says that 
theffiiestion was only settled by the Valeri an -Horatian laus, at the abo- 
lition of the decemv irate. 

(49) Pace partti, instare turn tribuni Patribus, ut P. Valerii fidem 
exsolvcreat : instare Claudio, ut <*ollegaj Deos manes fraude liberaret, agi 
de lego sineret. Consul, ante(|iiam eollegam sibi subrogasset, negaro 
passurum agi de h?ge ; iii. 19. 3'liis passage alludes to the promise made 
by Vah»rius uhile Ilenloniiis was in the Capitol. The law referred to is 
the Lex TerentiJia, The f<illo\\ ing description occurs tw'o years later, with 
reference to the same law' : ‘ (iuuin Virginiufi maxime et tribuni dc lege 
agerent, duum mensium spatium consulibus datum est ad insiiicicndam 
legem; ut,(j[uum edocuissent populiim, quid fraud! s oeimltje ft*iTCtur,sinerciit 
deinde suflragium inire ;* c. 25. The expression ‘ fraus occulta/ refers to 
the w'ords of Valerius in c. 18, who promised tliat he would not hinder the 
‘ concilium plcbis/ if the people would listen to a statement of the deceit 
meditated by the tribunes. In the same year it is added, ‘Extremo anno 
agitatum dc lege ah tribunis est ; sed, quia duo exercitus aberant, nc quid 
ferretur ad populum Patres tcnucre;* c. 29. Livy therefore conceives tliat 
at this time an exclusively plebeian assembly made laws, but that a law' 
could not be put to the vote in it without the previous consent of the 
consuls or the Senate. 
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and covered in many parts with wood. The law was in the fol- 
lowing terms ; — 

' All land righthdly acquired by private persons, is to remain in the 
possession of the owners. All land which the present occupiers have 
obtained by force or fraud, (‘**) and has been built upon, is to be surrendered 
to the state, upon payment to the occupiers of such compensation as the 
aebitrators shall award. The rest of the land, so far "as it is public, is to 
be assumed by the state, and to be granted out gratuitously.’ 

Icilius argued in support of this law that it would diminish 
the complaints of the poor respecting the public land occupied 
by the patricians ; for that they would be satisfied by receiving 
allotments of ground in the city, when the rural territory was 
held by many powerful encroachera The Senate agreed to this 
measure with the single dissent of Appius Claudius ; it was 
made law in the comitia centuriata convened by the consuls ; it 
was solemnized by religious forms ; and it was inscribed on a 
brazen column, which was deposited in the temple of Diana 
upon the Aventine hill. The division of the hill took j>lace 
immediately afterwards.("’) Tliis detailed account is given by 
Dionysijis, whose language implies that the brazen column, 
with its inscription, was extant in his time. Livy only men- 
tions the passing of the law :(®~) he had already spoken of the 
Aventine as having been assigned to a large body of Latins in 
the reign of King Ancus.('’‘^) 


(j^o) f/ KXoTry Xafioi’Ttg, in Dionysius. Nicbulir remarks 

that these words arc the version of the Latin vi aul clam; vol. ii. n. 316. 
Compare Dirksen Man. J. C. It. in v. elaui. 

(51) Sec Dionysius, x. 31-2. His words seem to imply that the 
inscri]>tion was extant in his time, and they are so understood by Becker, 
vol. i. p. '1>57 ; and Niebuhr, ib. 

(52) De Aventino piiblicando lata lex est; iii. 31. ‘ Publico,’ means to 

eoniiscate, to bring into the iisc, to take from a private person, and 
to convert into jiublic pro])erty. The oxiircssion therefore implies that 
the Aventino was occupied by private oneroachers. See Niebuhr, vol. ii. 
n. 686. The imiwrtaiiee of this law to the plebs is implied in a subsequent 
statement of Livy, tliat they consented that all the decemvirs should be 
patricians, on condition that the leilian law concerning the Aventine and 
the other sacred laws should not be repealed ; iii* 33. 

(53) Aveutiuum nova« miiltitndiui datum ; ib. i. 33 ; above, vol. i. p. 468. 
Compare Sehweglor, vol. i. p. 605; Niebuhr, vol. ii. p. 301. Livy adds 
that in this year, ‘ Annon& propter aquarum intemperiem laboratuin est.' 
This again looks like a fact wliich none but a contemporary annalist, or 
a deliberate fabricator of annals, would record. Compare Cato cited above, 
vol. i. p. 167. 
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§ 43 Tlie events of the next year (the consulship of Romi- 
lius and Veturius, 455 RC.) are described in great detail by 
Dionysius, and occupy fifteen chapters of his history ; Livy 
despatches them in a smaller number of lines; and his brief 
notice is moreover quite inconsistent with the copious narrative 
of the other historian. The year opens with the usual contest 
about the enrolment of soldiers ; which the consuls promote in 
order to distract the attention of the plebeians from political 
contests, and which the tribunes resist, in order that they may 
enforce the popular deniands.('''^) Struggles, accompanied with 
outrage, respecting the levy of soldiers, take place between the 
two parties ; the sacredness of the tribunitiau office is violated ; 
various projects are entertained by the plebeian leaders. The 
tribunes first attempt an impejiehment of the consuls, but this 
measure is prevented by the Senate ; some then rticomincnd 
another secession to the Mons Saccr; or a prosecution of tho 
accomplices and .servants of the consuls; but at last the tribunes 
decide to abstain from all extreme courses, and to put to tho 
vote the agrarian and Terentillian laws, the former of which had 
been delayed for thirty years (-’'‘J When tho day for tho vote on 
the agrarian law arrives, many plebeians speak an<l complain 
that although they s*;rvc in war, and assist in con<[uering land 
from the enemy, they receive no reward for their toils and 
angers, but see the coinuiun property of the state forcibly 


(.'>4) fyKt’KXtoy yiin c i) roPro icfti iv tfhi ry TroXtt, TroXf/ton/jih'y ftiv 

tV (lyuvfT^ x. Jili. vi rnrf vTrnroi rrr^j«- 

ruii^ hiri rove iruXtfiiovtj CtCoiKO’rttj fn) rt (^td rt/i/ d(t^iorrai 

rapdrntr dpyoi Kui Tclp/jrtc drO^uu'Troif ib. 

ydp avf^tg top rf jrtpi rFifj KXtjtwvxifii] rc»/«oi' krtj rpinKovra 
‘TranfiXKvtTfihfov, kui top rrtfn rz/r tVovo;ii«t ov ol Trpd aiirtop cffitapxm 7rpn(Uvrt(; 

oi'K tTrt^l/fjtpitrapy J)ion. Ifjil. X. 35. Tliose, ami tlie initial wonlfl of c. 3(5, 
elonrly imply that tho trihunos were ciiablod to ]iiit any law to tlie vote iii 
the popular assembly, Mithoiit the eousent of the scMiate or eonsuls : 
in whicli respect I.)ioTi3'^siu3 differs from Livy : hcm? above, o. 1S2. Tho 
interval of time during: which tho agrarian law had been Ining up, \^n.s 
exactly 31 yours, viz., from 4St5 to ^155 u.c. .Dionysius here departs from 
his own aeeoiiTit, that the tirst agrarian Jaw was made a decree* of tho 
Senate, and that aotliing was needed but tlie ajipointment of eoinniissioiiers 
to carry it into execution ; and adopts tlio vi<*w of l-iivy, that an agrarian 
law proposed by the tribunes was obstructed. In. c. 36, Dionysius calls 
the agrarian law o vo/ioc, in c. 39 6 yuopopiKui; pupus. 
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taken and profitably occupied by rich and powerful men. 
Among these^ none produced so strong an impression upon the 
assembly as L. Siccius Dentatus. After recounting his military 
services — he was fifty-eight years old, had served forty years, had 
been in a hundred and twenty battles, and had received forty-five 
wounds, all in front — and enumerating the marks of distinction 
which had been accorded to him, he proceeded to complain that 
no portion of the land which had been taken in war from the 
Etruscans, the Sabines, the -^Equians, the Volscians, the Pome- 
tines, and other nations, had been allotted either to himself or 
to tliose who had fought in the same ranks with him ; but that 
the most violent and unscrupulous of the citizens occupied the 
finest portion of this territory, and liad enjoyed it for many 
years, though they had not acquired it by free grant, or pur- 
chase, or finy other legitimcHe means. He concluded his speech 
by recommending the tribunes to assert tlie sacredness of their 
office, by prosecuting the agents and servants of the consuls, if 
the consuls were above the lavr.('^®) The tribunes adjourn the 
question to a subsequent da}^ when all debate is impeded by 
tlie clamour of the patrician partisans ; and when the •li’ibunes 


( 56 ) Dion. Hal. x. 33-39. Sicfius lic'ro states that he had for thirty 
years, since the consulship of .Acpiilliiis and Siccius (487 b.c.), mIicii he was 
tw’eiily-scren years old, been in posts of military eoniniaiid. This ^uld 
suppose him to Jiavebeen horn in 513 b.c. under the kings. The eniinTera- 
tion of the batth*s, the wounds, and the military rc*wards of tSiceius, given 
by Dionysius, recurs, without material variations, in A^al. Max. lii. 2 , § 24; 
Plin. N. H. vii. 29; (.loll. N. A. ii. 11, ami Festus in Obsidiorialis, p. 190. 
All these writer.s agree in the number 12t) for his battles ; and Valerius 
JVruximus, Pliny, and Gellius, agree in the number 1.5 for his v^ouuds. 
They also make the total number of his erow ns about 20 , and his eollars 83. 
Dion^^^sius gives him only 00 golden armlets; but Pliny, GelUns, and 
Valerius ATaxinuis raise the number to ItiO; Varro places it at 140. 
V^alerius Maximus says: ‘ Sed qned ad pradiatorum excellentein fortitu- 
diiiem nttiiiot, merito Jb. 8 icci Deiitali cominemoratio oiiiuia Roiiiana 
liiiierit, eujus opera lionoresqiie operuiii ultra fidem veri excedcre judicari 
possent, nisi ea ctiHi mtvtorcs^ inter quos M. A^arro, monumentis suis 
testata esse voluissent.’ Varro, however, born in 116 B.c., was too long 
posterior to Siecius Dentatus to be a historical witnes.s for his exploits, 
(rellius gives a similar account; ‘ D. Siciniuin Dentatuin, seripium 
est ill libris annalibus plus quain eredi debeat, stronuum bellatorein fuisse, 
nonienquc ei factum ob ingentinn fortitudinom, appellaiumque ease 
Achillem Roinanum.’ This appellation is also mentioned by Festus. His 
military fortitude is likewise referred to by Amniian. xxv. 3, xxvii. 10. 
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attempt to put the question to the vote, a Hot ensues, the patri- 
cian party overturn the voting boxes, and prevent the people 
from voting. Tlxe Postumii, the Sempronii, and the Cloelii, 
three distinguished patrician houses, are named as being most 
prominent in this disturbance ; the description of which re- 
sembles that of a riotous election in England, when the friends 
of one candidate break into the polling booth, drive away the 
^>oll-clerks, destroy the polling booths, and put a stop to the 
voting.(^') The tribunes, in order to vindicate thoir authority, 
decide to apply to the consuls the maxim now recognised with 
respect to a constitutional king, and to prosecute, not them, but 
their agents and instruments. They therefore give notice of 
trial to the members of the throe patrician houses alxove men- 
tioned, and assign as the penalty, not death or banishment, but 
merely confiscation of gooils. Tholfconsuls and the patricians in 
their confidence (who are described as forming a sort of cabinet 
council), upon seeing the tribunes adopt this moderate course, 
think it prudent to yield. They therefore make no ro.sistanco to 
the trial; the accused parties do not appear, and judgment 
passes <?n them by default. Their property is confiscated, and 
sold by the state ; but it is re-purchased by the patricians 
from the purchasers, and restored to the original owners : so 
that the proceeding of the tribunes, in vindication of their 
rigfits, is thus effectually frustrated. (®®) * 

Shortly afterwards, it is announced that the ^Equians are 
threatening the city of Tusculum. The Senate wishes to send 
succours to this friendly city, but the tribunes hinder the levies ; 
and it is proclaimed that an ai’my will be formed of patricians 

( 57 ) Dion. Ilal, x. 40-1. Tlie Clcelii were said to be an Alban gens : 
above, vol. i. p. 469, n. 104, and their origin was traced to a companion of 
Ailneas; Festus in Cludia, p. 65. Their name does not often occur in the 
Fasti, like those of the Postiunii and Sempronii. 

(58) Koirov fiiv TovTo icai Trapd irdvTwv ofioXoyovfifvov €iXjj^or£4% fif] rote 
vTrdrovQ uyuv vtto ri^v Cikyiv^ ccAXa tovq v‘7rrii»tr()vvTac avrolg lOiioraf, c. 62. 

(59) In c. 4(), tlio eonsiilfl arc stated to have convened iSnoriKdv trvvLSpiov 
'KarpiKiiav twv dv^pitoTCLTwv re Kai fiaXiara iv ry jrpXei ror dvOovvrwv, In 
€. 41, the patricians TrapaXrj^Oivrig tly ro wvidpioj/f trvxov d* oi KpanffTOi 
vapaKXyOfvreCf mentioned. 

( 60 ) lb. c. 42. 
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and their clients, with any others who may serve voluntarily. 
Siccius Dentatus volunteers on this service, and he forms a band 
of 800 men, who are the flower of the army. As the armies are 
about to engage, Bomilius, the consul, orders Siccius and his troop 
to attack the enemy's camp, intending that they should perish 
in* the attempt. Siccius remonstrates, but he yields to the 
consul's taunts, and the troop set out, according to Dionysius, 
conscious of their fate, weeping and dejected, and having pre- 
viously taken leave of their comrades, believing themselves to be 
on their way to certain death. Siccius, however, instead of 
taking the road indicated to him by the consul, chose another 
path, leading through a wood, and by the assistance of a country- 
man whom they met, and whom they forced to be their guide, 
they reached the camp unobserved, and captured it, without the 
loss of a single man. The .dSquian army, having the Homans both 
before and behind them, ivere now easily def jated ; but in the 
night Siccius kills all the JEtjuian prisoners, and horses, and other 
beasts of burden, in the camp, and burns the tents which were 
full of arms and warlike stores, as well as of the plunder from the 
Tusculau territoiy; after which he marches to Rome with his 
men, carrying nothing but arms. Siccius then lays the consul’s 
conduct before the tribunes; they convene the popular assembly; 
and Siccius moves the audience to tcaiv by tiie disclosm*e of the 
murderous stratagem by which the consul had attempted to 
sacrifice himself and his brave companions in arms. The sym- 
pathy with Siccius was not confined to the people ; but the Senate 
also participated in the indignation created by the act of the 
consuls, and refused them a triumph on their return to Rome.(®*) 
After the consular elections, Siccius, who had been elected 
tribune, impeached Bomilius the former consul, and one of the 
8ediles(®’*) impeached his colleague Veturius. The following is the 

(6i) liioTi. Hal. X. 42-1.7. In e. 43, as Hooke has reniarkcd, the souse 
requires 'AXyifUw for ’Avriov. Dionysius elsewhere speaks of “'AXyiSos aa 
a town; X. 21, xi. 3. Sec Mr. Buulrary’s art. Smith’s Uict. of 

Ancient Geography. ... 

(6a) In our text of Dionysius, he is only called Acvictor. Tlie same 
person whom Livy calls Lucius AUenus is probably meant. 
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account which Dionysius gives of this transaction. ‘ ^J’lie trial 
of Romilius first came on. Siccius appeared and accuseil him of 
acts of violence towards the tribunes when he was consnl, and 
lastly of the design against himself and the volunteer body in 
the recent campaign. He pro<luced the most illustrious persons 
as witnes.ses in support of his allegations, not plebeians, but 
patricians ; among whom was a youth of some distinction, both 
in family and personal merit, and of great bravery in war, by 
name Sp. Virginiu.s. This witness deposed that he had been 
desirous that M. Icilius, the son of a man in the troop of Siccius, 
and his own contemporary and friend, should be released from 
this expedition, in which he. together with his father, was about 
to bo consigned to certain death. Sp. Virginius further statetl 
that ho had prevailed on his uncle, Aulus Virginius, who was a 
lieutenant in the army, to apply in person to the consuls for this 
favour : that the consuls refused compliance with the recpiest ; 
and that he had shed tears at the unhappy fate of his com- 
panion : but that Icilius, having heard what had been done, 
came to him, and said, that he felt great gratitudt* to tliose who 
had interceded for him, ljut that ho couhl not liave accej)ted a 
favour which would have prevented him from i>crforming his 
filial duty ; that he could not be parted from his father, when it 
was known that they were sent to l>e killed, but that he woixld 
reMtain with him, in order to defend Ids life to the best of his 
power, and to share his fate. Even this recital,' 33ionysius .adds, 
‘affected the hearers with pity; but when Icilius the father, and 
his son, were called as witnes.ses, anti gave their own evidtjiice, 
most of the plebeians were moved to tears.’ Romilius de- 
fended himself in a haughty tone, and relied on the irrespon- 
sible nature of his office ; but all the tribes found him guilty. 
The penalty had been fixed by Siccius at only 1 Q,()00 asses ; a 
measure which Dionysius attributes to his desire of diinini.shing 
the opposition of the patricians. A few days later, Yeturius was 
tried, and condemned to a fine of 15,000 asses.(®'') 

( 64 ) Dion. Hal. x. 48-9. The former of these sums is equal to 
about £i}5 ; the latter to about £53. 
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Such is tlie copious and minute account of the events of this 
year, given by Dionysius. The must prominent actor in the 
drama is Siccius Dentatus, who appears fii-st as the type of 
military bravery, and as the living example of the plebeian 
grievance of service in war unrewarded by a share of conquered 
laud ; and secondly, as the intended victim, together with 800 
comrades, of a cold-blooded attempt of the consuls to consign a 
plebeian troop to destruction. The enumeration of the battles, 
the wounds, and the rewards of Siccius, though it is not peculiar 
to Dionysius, but recurs in other writers, and seems to have been 
a received anecdote in Roman history, can scai'cely be considered 
as within the range of possibility, still less of probability. 
Making every allowance for the continuous system of warfare 
in which Rome was engaged, it is scai'cely conceivable that a 
man fifty-eight years old, who had served forty years, should 
have been in one huiidrelS and twenty battles, and have gained 
nearly two hundred military distinctions. His service would 
have begun in -tO? B.O., but between this year and too B.O. there 
are several years in which no v/ar is mentioned ; so that we riiust 
suj)po.so him, in tjach year of war, to have been j)resent,» on an 
average, at more than three battles : and at each battle to have 
gainetl nearly two distinctions. The do.scri 2 >tion of the treat- 
ment of Siccius and his band of eight hunth’ed men by Romilius 
in the riilquian cam 2 )aigu, is highly dramatic, but it is wlrtJWy 
wanting in verisimilitude. No a«lequate motive for so treacherous 
and sanguinary an act is ti.ssignod : the contests of the plebeians 
with the patricians were not recent, and Siccius had not hitherto 
rendered himself formidable to the 2 ^a>tricians. Whatever may 
have been the habits of military obedience among the Romaiis, 
it is incredible that a body of eight hundred volunteers should 
have « 2 uietly mai’ched to cfsrtain destruction, when they and the 
rest of the army knew that the order was given, not for the 
2 mr 2 Jose of attacking a post which it was important to take, but 
merely in order to ensure their death. Such an event is without 
a parallel in history. (®®) This passive and unresisting obedience 

(65) The systematic policy of getting rid of hostile partisans hy putting 
them to death, on various pretexts, in the field or in the camp, is ascribed 
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seems the more improbable, when we find that the same men 
ar§ represented as cutting the throats of the prisoners at night, 
burning the spoil, and marching back to Rome, without the 
consul’s order, in a state of open mutiny, and for the purpose 
of preventing the consuls from obtaining a triumph. The 
rapidity witli which this noctxirnal exploit is executed likewise 
savours of the marvellous, and is open to the same critici.sm 
which the Emperor Napoleon applies to Virgil’s description of 
the burning, capture, ainl plunder of Troy in a single night. 

The whole account, from the first appearance of Siccius in 
the popular assembly, to the trial of the consuls, is given with 
circumstantial minuteness. We have not only the collo«piy 
between Siccius and Romilius, but the j)rccise me.ans by which 
Siccius escaped from the trap laid for him, ami took the enemy’s 
camp ; and the touching anecdote of Sp. Virgiuius, the patrician 
witness against the cruel consul. Unlfess this account was de- 
rived from a contemporary chronicler, to whom all the debiils of 
the tran.saction were knownjC’**) the whole story must be a pure 
rom.'inco. What makes the copious report of Dionysius the 
more remarkable is, that Livy is evidently ignorant of it, and 
gives a brief naiTative which suj^iiosos it to be false. His 
account is, that ‘ the .dEnuiaus being reported to have invaded 
the Tusculan territory, both consuls were sent after them with 
ai 2 « 3 rmy, and found them on Mount A^oidus. There a battle 
took place, above 7000 of the enemy were killed ; the others 


to the dcconivirs by Dion. llal. xi. 21. The murder of Siccius is repre- 
sented by Livy as the act of the commanders iu the camp, not of 
Appius; iii. 43. 

(66) Niebuhr, after mentioninjf that Siccius was called the llonian 
Achilles (see above, p. 186, note 56), remarks that ‘ we may more ajitly term 
him the Itoinnii Holaiid; more especially since, like the Paladin of French 
romance, he fell by Irtavchcry. No warrior of a chroniclvd aqe should be 
compared w ith the heroes of Greek poetry, no Homan centurion with tlio 
son of Pclens Hist. vol. ii. p. Sid. From this passage it appears that 
Niebuhr supposed this period to have possessed a contemporary history. 
It may bo added that Niebuhr not only considers the story of Cineinnatiis, 
which is not many years earlier, to have been derived from a poem, btit 
also ttiat of the siege of Vcii, uhich is some time later. Ho calls Veii 
‘ the Roman Hion ib. p. 476. For similar reasons, why shotild not 
Siccius be the Homan Achilles ? 
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were put to flight : a great booty vas obtained. The consuls 
Sold it, on account of the low state of the treasury. The atmy 
however resented this measure, and it afforded the tribunes a 
ground for accusing the consuls. Accordingly, as soon as their 
year of office had expired, C. Claudius Cicero, a tribune of the 
plebs, gave notice of trial to JElomilius; and L. Alicnus, an 
sedile of the plebs, to Veturius. Both were condemned, to the 
great iudignatitm of the patricians, Romilius in 10,000 asses, 
Veturius in 1 5,000 . Nothing is here said about Siccius 
Dentatus and the attempt to kill him and his troop : instead of 
his burning the plunder, the coasuls sell it, in order to replenish 
the empty treasury — and the offence to the army is given, not 
by the treachery towards Siccius and the volunteers, but by the 
sale of the plunder, and the refusal to divide it among the 
soldiers. Both historians agree as to the impeachment of the 
consuls, and the amounts of their fines : but they differ as to 
the accusers, for Livy says nothing of Siccius, and Dionysius 
does not mention C. Claudius Cicero. Neither explains whv 
the fine of Veturius was larger than that of Romilius. The 
relative amount of the fines is not only unexplained b^ Diony- 
sius, but is inconsistent with his account ; for Romilius acts the 
leatling part in the drama of Siccius, and Veturius is merely a 
dumb personage in it. Gellius states that Siccius was tribune 
of the plebs in the consiilship next after that of Romilius^nd 
Veturius so far agreeing with Dionysius; and Pliny com- 
mends Siccius for having procured the condemnation of the ex- 
consul Romilius for having made a bad use of his command ;(“*) 
words which seem to imply that he had failed as a general, 
rather than attempted to procure the death of Siccius himself. 

The previous parts of the long narrative of Dionysius — 
namely, the violences offered to the tribunes, the attempted 
impeachment of the consuls, the endeavour to put the agrarian 

(67) iii. 31. (68) ii. 11. 

( 69 ) Prreteroa (quod optimum in o])eribu 8 cjns reor) uno ex ducihus 
T. RomUio ox coiisulatu ad populuiu convicto male acti imperii : 
N. II. vii. 29. 
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law to the vote, and the fining of the patrieians, hy a jMactical 
adoption of a maxim similar to that which renders the nunistors 
responsible for the acts of a constitutional king — are all wanting 
in Livy. The prudence of the patricians in advising the accused 
members of their order to submit to the forfeiture of their 
property, and the subsequent re-purchase of it, without any 
remonstrance from the tribunes, is a transaction deficient in in- 
ternal probability : nor is it at all intelligible how, if the comitia 
tributa consisted only of plebeians, if the tribunes could put any 
legislative project to the vote, and if, when sanctioned by a ma- 
jority it became law, it would have been possible for the patri- 
cians, by force and illegal means, to have prevented the passing 
of the agrarian laws for so many years.(”‘') 1’ho plebeians had 
numbers on their side, and they were armed, as they formed the 
bulk of the legions. 

It may be added that Livy and Dionysius agree in repre- 
senting Siccius Dentatus as treacherously killed by a party of 
his own men, at the direction of the decemvirs, a few years 
afterwanls :('*) and it is a singular circumstance that the same 
man shqjild have been twice the object of troacheri)Us attem}>ts 
on his life by his own general ; one of which was successful, and 
the other unsuccessful. The story in the coiisuLship of Koruilius 
and Veturius is open to the suspicion of being a modified version 
of story under the decemvirate.(^*) , 

The nari'ativo which has just been recited furnishes a clear 
illustration of the difticulties which beset the evidences of Roman 
history at this period. Dionysius gives a copious relation, full of 
improbabilities and inconsistencies, but so minute and detailed 
that, if trtie, it must have proceeded from a contemporary 
writer. It is certain that there wore no native historian.s of 
Romo till more than two centuries after this period ; and the 

( 70 ) In T)ion. TTal. .v. 51, Roniilius say.s to the Soiiato: /ttnl fttydXmv 

fiifTQSjv ore tXriTTov iffiutv itrrt roir potf\ofif-i*ov to ^ivvu^tvovy Kai ttoWovc 

roi/ vTTtp hfiiTtv dy7tv€i dpafdvovtj dvapirttaOhvra^ vird rov Syfiov, 

ro7g avayKaiotg tt^ayng. 

( 71 ) Dion. ITal. xi. 25-7 ; TAvy, iii. 43 ; below, § 50. 

( 72 ) See Niebnlir, Hist. vol. ii. p. 347. 
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account is too detaUbd for tlio registration of a pontifical annalist. 
Livy, moj-eovcr, not only is ignorant of this detailed account, but 
gives a concise narrative of events Avhich altogether excludes it, 
and necessarily implies its falsity. Under these circumstances, 
what certain conclusion can we arrive at, or how can we give 
credence either to the copious details of the Griiek, or to the 
brief sketch of the Roman, historian ? What reason have we 
for preferring one story to the other, or for supposing that either 
historian derived his information from authentic contemporary 
testimony ?('‘^) 

§ 11 Dionysius refers to the same year, the consulship of 
Aternius and Tarpeius, a law empowering all magistrates to fine 
persons who resisted their authority, but limiting the fine to two 
oxen and thirty sheep.(' This law is mentioned by Festus, but 
he makes the highest fine consist of two sheep and thirty oxen, 
and he refers the law to the consulship of Menenius and Sestius, 
in the following year ; whereas ho describes the law of the year 
of Aternius and Tarj^eius as fixing the ratio of money to the 
sheep and cattle ; viz., ten asses for a sheep, and one hundred 
asses for an ox.(^^') Gcllius gives the same account ^f the 
Ateriiian law as Festus; lie likewise agrees with Festus as to 
the two sheep au<l thirty oxen.('") The different accounts of the 


( 7 . 1 I Soe the note of TTookc, b. 2. c. 25, in ^\hieh he compares ‘clfc 
accounts of this year ;rivon by .Dionysius and bivy. He coneJudes it thus : 
* If oiu* considers ilic singular netjli^eiice of tJu* consuls after tJie victory, 
with rci^ard to the enemy’s camp, which contained sncJi a ricli l>»>oty ; the 
monstrous brcaelu's of discipline imputed to that old soldier ISiecius ; the 
injustiee which, in buniiTii^ the spi>il, he is ^!iilty of towards the consuls' 
troops, who expected to share it amonir them, and w'ith w hom he was on 
terms of affection ; and lastly, tin* Senate’s ai)proviii»^ all this conduct, and 
taking part w'ith him against the consuls ; I say, if one considers these 
things, it may incline one to believe tliat Dion^^sius borrowed his account 
from some memoirs as authentic as the history of Guy, Karl of Warwick.* 

( 74 ) Dion. Hal. x. 50. Brissonius pr*>poses to reverse the numbers in 
the text of Dionysius, and to assimilate the statement to that of Gcllius. 
Niebuhr says that it is an erroneous conjecture of Dionysius, vol. ii. 
n.fiOl. 

( 76 ) Tn peeulatus, p. 237, compare p, 21 , and Milller’s note. 

( 77 ) xi. 1 . He seems to consider the maximum of the fine as iude- 
Ijondent of^ the Aterniaii law; Niebuhr, ib. n, 090, asserts that the state- 
ment of Gcllius and Festus respecting the Ateruiuu law is ‘ certainly 
erroneous,' 
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Aternian law respecting fines, which is mentioned hy Cicero as 
an important step in the constitution, ('“) cannot he ifconciled. 
Cicero indeed, as well as Livy, appears to refer tlu- money- 
valuation of the fine to a law of the consuls Julius and I’apirius, 
twenty-four years later: while Plutarch states that the law 
limiting the fine for disobedience to the consul was made. by 
Publicola, and was one of the Valerian laws: according to his 
account, the limit was five oxen and two sheep ;('®) thus differing 
both from Dionysius and Gelliua The regulation respecting the 
limit of the fine for disobedience to the orders of magistrates, 
and the commutation of the oxen and sheep into a money pay- 
ment, were doubtless of high antiquity ;('^) but the accounts 
respecting their authors appear to have been unfixed and 
fluctuating, as in the case of other ancient institutions. It 
should bo observed, that both Dionysius and Cicero describe 
the Aternian law as having been passed at the comitia cen- 
turiata; whereas Dionysius repre.sents the tribunes on former 
occasions as striving to pass their laws at the comitia tributa.(*'*) 
We must suppose that the law is understood to have been made 
with the con.serit of the Senate. 

§ 45 l^ionysius represents the new consuls, Tarpeius and 
Atemius, as intimidated by the impeachment and condemnation 
of their preileco.ssors ; arnl as recommending a concession of 
tl.o project of a code, so much desired by the plebeians: he 
describes Komilius as making a propo.s}il to this eflcct in the 
Senate, and Sicciius as so much pleased with his conduct, that 

( 78 ) De ii. 35. Cicero, ib., speaks of tho ‘ lievis trstimatio 

} >ccu<luin in inulta,’ whieh Festus and Gellius attribute to tho Aternian 
aw, as liavinn' been made by a law of tho consuls Julius and Pupirius, 
in 430 B.C., in eonacf|ueiife of tho censors Itaving, by numerous fines, 
transferre<l a larfje number of sheep and cattle from private ]>roprietor 8 to 
the State. Liv^ mentions this law in general terms, iv. 30 ; but he says 
nothing of the Aternian law ; sec iii. 31. 

( 79 ) Public, c. 11 . Plutarch adds that the price of a sheep was then 
ten obols, and of an o.x a hundred ohols; w Inch statement evidently corre- 
sponds to the account of Gellius and Pestus, whieh makes this ratio 
a matter of legislative regulation. 

( 80 ) Dionysius, ib. says ooroc 6 voftog axpt iroXXoS Sdfinvtv virb 'Ptoiiaiwv 
ita^vXarrofifvoc- 

( 81 ) See X. 36, 41. 
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(althougli Romilius had treacherously sought liis lift*) the 
tribune oF his own authority remits his fine. Romilius however 
declines to accept the favour, on the ground that the fine had 
already been consecrated to the gods.(’^-) The account of Livy 
is quite different : he says that the new consuls wore not intimi- 
dAted ; that they defied the plebs and the tribunes ; and that 
the tribunes, seeing that the Terentillian rogation had lost its 
effect from time, proposed, as a compromise, that, instead of a 
measure for diminishing the power of the consuls, a body of 
legislators, composed of both patricians and plebeians, should be 
formed, for equalizing the rights of the citizens. The patricians 
assented to this proposal for a new legislation, but refused to 
allow the plebeians any part in it, and required that the revision 
of the laws should be exclusively conducteui by patriciaus.(®*) 
In this manner Livy first introduces the plan of legislation 
which ended in the deccmviral code : he conceives it as a com- 
promise growing out of the abandonment of the Terentillian law. 
Dionysius, on the other hand, considers it as identical with that 
law. Their views as to the origin of the decemviml legislation 
are wholly incf)nsi.stent with each other. • 

Both historians however agree in stating that a commission 
of thret; persons was a]>pointcd, who were to vi.sit Athens, and 
other Greek cities, both in the mother country and in Itfily : 
Livy particularly mentions that they w’cre to transcribe the iMsie- 
brated laws of Solon. ('*') 


(82) Dion. Hal. x. 51-2. 

(!S3) Livy, iii. 31. The ‘lex quic promulgatn eonseniierat,* is the 
Terentillian law, ais deaeribeil in c. 0. Tlie objeels of this new le^Lshtlton 
jire eliaraet-erized as ‘ viti'isqiie fbolli pairieian.“i ami jilebeianaj iitilia 
qua*que seqnandro libertatis essent.’ This a.i;rewB with the io-ijvop/a and 
tcrovoixia of Dionysius, whieh ho attributes to the Terentillian lav> ; x. I. 
Compare Hooke's note to b.2, e.2rt, on the discrepancy between Dionysius 
and Livj'. The dilTereneo between them on this point is also recognised 
by Levesque, Hist. Crit. dc la Itep. lloni. vol. i. p. 1(58. 

(84) Dion. Hal. x. 61-2, 61; Livy. iii. 31. The three names given 
by Dionysius, are Sn. I’ostuniiii.s, Ser. Sulpieius, and A. Alaulhis : those 
given by Livy are Sp. Po.-ituinius Alhus, A. Manlius, and 1*. Sulpieius 
Camcrinus. Niebuhr says that ‘no doubt their names were preserved in 
the books of the pontills;’ vol. ii. p. 306. See above, p. 68, n. 219; p. 108, 
n. 63. The three names given by Lydus d« Mag. i. 34, are Sp. Postumius, 
A. Marcius, and P. Sulpieius. 

O 2 
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A year of pestilence sncceetls, as to which many (h tails are 
given by onr historians : they agree in reporting tliat Quiiictilius, 
the consul, and four tribunes of the peo})lo, died of the malady: 
Dionysius adds Sp. Furius, the successor of Quinctilius, aiul Livy 
also names Servius Cornelius, the flamen of Quirinus, and C. 
Horatius Pulvillus, the augurs — adding that the augurs appointed 
Veturius in his place, because the latter had been condemned 
by the plebs. It is likewise mentioned by Dionysius that the 
•violence of the plagiie was increased by the projection of dead 
bodies into the sewers and the i-iver.(^®) Such particulars as these, 
like others of the same sort before mentioned, must have been 
cither registered at the time, or have been deliberately fabri- 
cated by a forger of annals : no third hypothesis seems admissible 
§ ■!() In the next year, the three envoys return from Greece, 
having visited Athens, and executed their mission of legislative 
inquiry.('^) The tribunes press for the immediate adoption of 
measur<'s by which the objects of the mission wdll be carried into 
eftect : Dionysius says that this is resisted by the consuls of the 
year, but that Ajjpius, one of the consuls elect, proposes the 
creatioii of a su2)reme council of ten legislators. Acconling 
to Livy, tlio only delay arose from a <ju<‘stion whether any ple- 
beians should be members of the council ; which the patricians 
successfully resi.sted. lie mentions however elsewhere the 
iiffhience used by Ajjpius in favour* of the j^lebeians on this 
occasion. C') 

§ 47 The plan of reforming the legislation of Rome, proposed 
in the Senate, and adopted by the tribunes and jjeojde, w-as that 
all the superior offices of the State (not e.xcepting the tribunate) 
should bo abrogated for a year ;('***) and that all the powers of 


(S',) T)ion. ITal. x. 54-5. 

(86) tK rFftj «0' luv tAq Sut^fKa 

SeKtovi; tyvvrOtjKav, Synfoll. vol. i. ]>. 481. TopnJus Horn an ns— decern viros 
lef^ibus srrihentlis creavit, qui eas ex libris Solouis trauslatas duodecim 
tubulis exposuerunt ; Victor de Vir. 111. 21. 

( 87 ) Livy, iii. 32, 56, 

( 88 ) Livy says : Placet creari dccenivirog sine provoeationo, et no qiiis 
eo anno alius magistratus esset ; iii. 32. Dionysius states distinctly that 
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government, legislative, administrative, and judicial, should bo 
vested in a council of ten, a Deceinvirate, who were to prepare 
a code; and if this code received the sanction of Senate and 
people, it was to become law. The decenivirs were chosen by 
the comitia centuriata, and consisted of Appius Claudius, and 
T. Genucius, the consuls elect for the year ; Sestius, one of the 
consuls of the preceding year ;(*®) the three envoys to Athens ; 
and four other patricians of consular dignity. (®®) No member 

the plebeian offices were suspended : at r<Sv Sij/tapxutv rt xai dyopavS/tatv 
tcai ra/iitov kui ti Tivtc iiaav aXXac ^dr^uoi 'Ptaiiaioi^ dpx^^ Kare\v(^t](raVf x. 56. 
Other passages are collected by Becker, ii. 2, p. n. 298. 

(89) Livy, iii. 33, says that Seslius was chosen ‘ quod earn rem colleg& 
invito ad patres retiilerat.’ Dionysius, ho\\ever, describes both the consuls 
of the preceding year as hostile to the project of cod itt cation ; he says that 
Mcnenius was sick, and that Sestius^ using his colleague's illness as 
a pretext, alleged that he could not act alone, and rejected the applications 
of the tribunes, wiio thereupon turned to Appius. 

(90) Livy and Dionysius agree as to (he decemvirs, with this 
exception, that >\hereais the Ibruicr names 1\ Curiatius, the lai ter names 

iloratius. Livy, iii. 32, liad likeviise muneil 1\ Curiatius as consul with 
Sex. Qninetilius for the year 103 b.c. ; whtTcas Dionysius, x. 53, had named 
1*. lloralius. The Capitoline Fasli agree \\iih Livy. The lioratii and 
Ciiriatii in like manner (*otifouiulcd in the eelehrated biitlle of the 

three brothers; Livy, i. 2*1. The Capitoline Fasti are ineornpV‘te; but 
they give live names, which are in eaidi of our lii'loi ians. 'The list in 
Diodorus, xii. 23, of tJie men w’liom he calls is as follows: 

1. Publius Clodiiis JtegilLmus ; 2. 'iktus jVlinueins; 3. JSpurius V'etiirius; 
4'. Cains Julius; 5. trains iSulpieiiis; 0. Publius Scstius ; 7. Uomulus ; 
8. Spurius; 9. J^ls^un)illS; 10. Calbinius. Of these. No. 1 is meant for A))pius 
Claudius Ltegilieiisis. No. 2 is probably T. Genucius. Nos. 3, 1, 5, and 6 
are in the received list. No, 7 is T. Homilius ; Nos. 8 and 9 miif*t be taken 
together and form one man, 8p. PosLuiuius, one of the envoys. No. 1(> 
appears to be a corrupiioii of A ulus Manlius. The leiitli decemvir, whom 
Livy calls Curiatius, and Dionysius calls Jloratius, is wanting. Sec 
lihudoinaii’s note on the passage. Niebuhr supposes, comrapy to the 
express Hlalemciit of Dionysius, and U> (ho ob\ ions meauing of Livy, that 
five of the decemvirs wore ajipointed by the patricians, or were included 
by virtue of their olliees, and Inal only live were elected by the ceiiLuiiea. 
Niebuhr adds, ‘ Livy miisl evidently have heard a faint report of an 
election, by which a certain number were addeil to others previously 
appointed Hist. vol. ii. p. 312, citing the words, ‘ Graves setale iiovissiniii} 
sullragiis eleelos ferunl.’ The entire pahsago in Javy, however, stands 
ilius. He begins by enuiiieriiting lJi»% ten persons who were created 
decemvirb, and lie accounts for lao appoiiilment of six, by special reasons, 
lie then proceeds to say : ‘ iSujjjf/c ticrt! celcrt nunicrom. Graves iivoque 
telate clecios iiovis.simis suflVagiis ferunt, yao minus ftroviier aliorum 
sciiis aUnersareniur.' The meaning of tlu^so words is obvious. ‘ After iho 
ceiilunes had, for special reasons, cUoscu six persons, upon vvlioiu the task 
of preparing the code was chielly to fail, they elected four men of 
advanced age, who from their moderatioii were likely to eoueur with the 
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of the plebeian order was admitted to hold a place in the clecem- 
viral body.(®^) 

The decemvirs are stated by Dionysius to have taken in 
turn the supreme power and insignia of the consuls, which each 
decemvir enjoyed for a fixed number of days ; but to have all 
sat continuously for the exercise of the ordinary jurisdiction.(®*) 
Livy merely says that one decemvir in his turn sat in judgment 
every day, and on that day was attended by the lictors with the 
fasces. C'^') Appius was popular in liis demeanour ; and the de- 
cemvirs exercised their irresj)onsible power with sobriety and 
moderation :(' *) as a proof of their abstinence from an extreme 
use of their authority, it is stated that C. Julius, the decemvir, 
w'ho had witnessc<l the discovery of a dead body in the bedroom 
of Q. Sestius, a patrician, accused him before the people, 
instead of citing him, as ho might have done, before his own 
tribunal. (^'*) 

The decemvirs however did not devote their whole time to 
their judicial duties. Before the eii<l of the year they had, 
from the written laws of the Greeks, and from their own uu- 
written”customs, framed a code, which they inscribed upon ten 
tables. They exhibited these tables in public, and discussed 


views of their eollea^^ies.’ The fraj^ment of the passage which Niebuhr 
ha%pla(*ed in his note, may hy itself hear tha meaning wiiich ho attributes 
to it; but tJiis const niction is coiicliisivcdy negatived by the rrsfc of tlio 
passage, \a hicli he has oiniltt^d. For another instance of this arbitrary and 
deceptive method of citation, see above, p. 1 19, n. 182. Concerning the place 
of the consuls among the decemvirs, sec Jlccker, ib. p. J34, ii. 299. 

(91) The designation of the doeomvirs in tlie Capitoline Fasti is, 
‘ Decemviri consuhiri imp(*rio Icgibus scribendis.’ Their usual appollatiou 
is * decemviri Icgibns scribendis/ 

(92) Dion. Hal. x. 57. 

(93) lii. 33; Zonaras, vii. 18; Niebuhr, vol. ii. n. 717, decides that 
the statement of a rotation from day to day is ‘ certainly erroneous/ 

(94) Tt is particularly stated that thero was no appeal from tho 
decemvirs ; Livy, iii. 32 ; Gic. Rep. ii, 31, 36. 

(95') Livy, ib. ; Cic. Rep. ii. 36. Livy has P. Sestius both for the 
decemvir and the patrician nnirdcrer. Cicero has the prajnomen Lucius 
for tho latter. Cicero appears to mean that Julius adopted this course, 
out of det'ercnco to the of the Twelve Tables, which declared that no 
capital trial should take place except before tho comitia centuriata ; see 
Leg. iii. 19 ; Pro Sest. e. 30. At this time, however, tho decemviral laws 
had not been passed. Compare Dirksen, Zwolf Tafcl Fifagniente, p. 644. 
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them with the wisest men of the city ; when all objections were 
removed, they convened the Senate, which sanctioned the laws 
by a preliminary decree, and they were afterwards solemnly con • 
firmed by a vote of the peoide, in comitia centuriata.(*®) Accord- 
ing to Dionysius^ the laws of the ten' tables were immediately 
engraved on brass, and fixed up in a conspicuous part of the 
forum. 

The decemvirs seem now to have fulfilled their mission ; 
and they make no attempt to retain their power, for, at the 
expiration of their year, they hold the regular comitia for the 
election of magistrates. The people however, though the ten 
tables had been freely submitted to public criticism before they 
were enacted, desire the reappointment of the decemvirs, for 
reasons which are not very intelligible. Livy says that a rumour 
got abroad that two tables were still wanting, in order to com- 
plete the code. (®^) He adds that the plebs had begun to hate 
the name of consuls as much as that of kings, and that the 
appeal from one decemvir to another supplied the place of the 
tribunitian interference. According to Dionysius, there was not 
only' the wish of an irresponsible power, in order to ccanplete 
the code, but also the desire of prolonging the suspension of the 
tribunitian officc.(''^ 

§ 48 With regard to the election of the second set of de- 
cemvirs, the accounts of our two historians differ materiali|y. 
Dionysius says that as soon as the day of election was fixed, the 
leading patricians sought the office, in order to keep out dan- 
gerous and turbulent men ; but that Appius declined to become 
a candidate, simulated reluctance, and at last only yielded to the 
entreaties of all parties. When however he had consented to 
come forwanl, he used his influence, out of jealoiisy, to exclude 
the chief patricians, and exerted Ijimself to secure the return of 

( 96 ) Dion. Hal. x. 67 ; Livy, iii. 3 1. Both historianB mention the 
voluntary consultation of the public, and rewresent the ton tables as the 
combined expression of the general will. Below, n. 100. 

( 97 ) Livy, iii. 3 1. Vulgatur deinde rumor, duas deesse tabulas ; quibus 
adjeetis absolvi posse volut corpus omnis Romani juris. 

( 9 S) X. 58. 
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his own friends. He is then elected decemvir in comitia cen- 
turinta ; and with liim six patricians, ami three plebeians. 
Among the patricians, the only person of tlistin. tion wa,s 
Q. Fabius Vibulaims, tlio single Fabins who had escaped from 
the disaster of the Creinera, and wlio had been tliri< ii consul ; 
the other five were men of no note.(*'®) The tlireo plebeians 
were added for the sake of poj)vdarit.y, as Appius declared his 
opinion that the 2)lebs ought to be represented in the deeem- 
virate. By his conduct in the firat year of the decemvirate, and 
at his re-election, Appius had so much ingratiated himself with 
his countrymen, that he was then considered as superior 
to any of the kings or annual magistrates of the city.(^‘’^) 
Such is the narrative of Dionysius. But the course of Appius, 
as described by the Roman historian, was quite difierent. Ac- 
cording to Idvy, when the cornitia for the re-election of decemvirs 
were fixed for the third nundinae (seventeen days afterwards), 
the leading patricians presented themselves as candidates ; but 
Appiu.s distinguished himself by the activity and eagerness of 
his canva.s, and by liis re.sort to mean arts and per.sonal humili- 
ation fer the purpose of attaining his object. His collcagiaes of 
the expiring board suspected his motive ; and as ho was the 
youngest among them,(*"^) they ai>pointed him to hold the 
coinitia, thinking that this contrivance would prevent his re-elec- 
tic¥i. But this arrangement, which was intended as an ob.stacle. 


(pg) This passaffe in misrf'presentcd by Aiobulir, in onlcr to give 
a colour to liis hypotlio.si.s tliiit lialf tlic second decemvirs were pleheiuiis. 
* Ass\iredly (lie says) all ihe uiinulists saw itilli equal I'leariiess that half 
of the seeoiiil dceeiiiviral board did actually consist of ))leheiaiis. 'I Jii'cc, 
Dionysius expri'ssly says, were of that order, u/nl *0 uiigiiestiointhljf were 
(he two others whom he rails men of tow vondition Hist. vol. ii. p. 32:1. 
Dionysius stales ex pre.'».>ily, that llic live wlioni he enunierates aflvr Appius 
and Fabius w ere patricians, and he dues not call tliein * meu of low con- 
dition,' but he calls them ‘ineu of no great mark or distinction,' 
avc(»£ oa irdev in-ifiai/fTc, which is a totally diflcrent thing, and which is 
quite consistent w ith their being patricians. 

( 100 ) Dion. Hal. x. 58. Thu names of the decemvirs are repeated; 
xi. 23. 

(101) This agrees with the previous statement in c. 33, that the four 
decemvirs last elcciedvrere advanced in age ; sec above, p. 197, n. 90. This 
account of the age of Appius likew ise supposes that he w as the son of the 
second Appius : above, p. 156, u. 203. 
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served only to facilitate his designs. He formed a cabal, by 
which hi- defeated Qiiinctius Capitolinu.s, Quinctius Cincinnatus, 
hi.s unch-, C. Claudiius, a stea<ly adherent of the patrician cause, 
and other eminent citizeias ; while he secured the election of 
persons of inferior station, and lastly, his own election — a 
proceeding which the better cla.ss of citizens regarded with equal 
disapprobation and surprise. Livy then adils the list of names, 
which agreqs exactly with that of Dionysius but he does not 
state that any of them were plebeians, and in a subsequent pas- 
sage he speaks of them as having been all patriciana(^'’^) 

The proceedings of the second decemvirs, in their first year 
of office, are consistently related by our two historians. Before 
the ides of May — the day on which their rule commenced — ^liad 
arrived, Appius gave them secret instructions how to act, and 
they conspired with him to take the necessary means for ren- 
dering themselves perpetual dictators. As soon as they were 
invested with their new functions, the mask of moderation was 
thrown off, and each decemvir appeared in the forum with twelve 
lictors, bearing the axe in the fa.sces. This sight of the hun- 
dred and twenty lictors with their axes, produced a genenil con- 
sternation ; the people said that they had now ten kings instead of 
one. The axe reminded them that cacli decemvir could pronounce 
and execute a capital sentence without apj)cal ; and they found 
that one tlecemvir gave no relief against tliC juiigment of another. 
A system of terror was now organized : no man’s life or pro- 


( 103 ) liivy, iii. 35 ; compare e. 41. Aecordinj? to Diod. xii. 21, the 
names of Ilie seeoml decemvirs were- -1. Appius Clodius ; 2. Alarcua 
Oonicliua ; 3. buciiis Miiiucius; 4. Caius S«-r<;ius; 5. Qmutus; (>. i’cetcliuB; 
7. Mnmus; 8. Itabuleius ; U. Sinirius ; 10. VeUirius. The tirat four 
namea af'ree wiUi the. list in Dionysius and l.ivy, exi-ept that they have 
M. Sergius ; 6 and 0 mu.st lu' joined, ami eorr»‘spond to Q. Umleliiis ; 
7 and 8 make Alaiiius llabuleius ; 1) ami 10 make Spti-ius Velurius; 

but this name is not in the otlier list. The names ot L. Miiiucius, 
Fabiua Vibulanus, T. Autonius, K. Duilius, and Sp. Oppius, vihich occur 
in the other list, arc wauling in Diotlorus. 

(103) The passage occurs in the speech of Cannlcius, where he alludes 
to the decemvirs, as ‘ teterrimi mortalium, qui tameii oinncs cx patrihiis 
erant;’ iv. 3. These words must refer to the second decemvirs ; lor tho 
first decemvirs were, according to all accounts, quite irrcproueliabie in 
their conduct. 
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perty wa.s safe; but the chief weight of the oppression fell upon 
the plebeian body, aiul also on the more eminent ]iatricians: 
the younger patricians Avere ]»ribe<I, by grants of confiscated 
property, to support tin; decemvirs. Many citizens left the 
town, and bjok refuge in the Cimntry, hoping that at the end 
of the year the power t)f the decemvirs would he at an end, 
and that the onlinary constitution w<ju1(1 be restored. The 
decemvirs had ad<lcil two new tables to the ten tal>le.s of the 
j^receding year, and if these were adopted by the comitia cen- 
tnriata, the purpose for which the tlecemvirs had Ijeen appointed 
was accomplished. But the decemvirs, although their year of 
oflSce had expired, showed no disposition to convoke the comitia, 
either for this purpose, or for the election of consuls. Livy 
says nothing about the character or contents of the two last 
tables, nor does he explain how they became law, though he 
states that the entire code was engraved on brass as the Twelve 
Table8.(’"^) According to Dionysius, they were added by Appius 
to the ton tables ; and they contained a prohibition of mar- 
riages between patricians an<l plebeians, which was, he thinks, 
intended to prevent concord between tho two ordcrs.(‘^'’) Cicero 
makes a broad distinction between the ten tables of the first 
decemvirs, and tlic two tables of the second decemvirs ; he says 
that the laws of tho latter were uijju.<lt, and he mentions as an 
ex&:mple the prohibition of intermarriage between the patricians 
and plebeian.s.(*'^') Livy llkewi.se, in a sul«equent pa.s.sage, speaks 
of this prohibition as having been introduced by the decemviral 
Icgislatioii.C*"*) 


( 104 ’) l.ivy, iii. 3(5-7 ; Dion. Hal. x. 59, (> 0 . 

( 10 . 3 ) Livy, iii. 37, 51, 57. 

fioii) lb. <». 60, ant] cowpiirc xi. 28, wbrre il is stated that Appius was 
prorentod, by in's own law in the twelve tables, from marrying Virginia, of 
plebeian birth. 

( 107 ) Q'*' cum X. tabulas snmm^ Icgum toquitate prudentiaque 
con.seripsissent, in aimnm posteniin deeemviros ahus subrogaA'crtint, 
quorum non similiter tides est nee, justitia laudata. De Jtep. ii. 3(5. 
Duabus tabulis iniqiiarum l<‘gum add'itis, quibus, etiam quie disjuneiis 
populis tribui aoleut, cfmnnbia, base illi ut nc plebi et patribua esseiit, 
inhumanissimh lege sanxerunt ; ib. e. 37. 

(108) Hoc ipsum, ne connubium patribus eum plebe esset, non 
decemviri tulerunt paucis his annia pessnuo excmplo publico, cum suniiiiA 
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§ 49 When the second decemvirs have entered upon their 
second ^'enr, all colour of legality is wanting to their acts, and 
the reign of force is openly proclaimed. All freedom is sup- 
j>r<issed ; no chiss of citizens is spared. Not only are the 
plebeians trampled under foot, but the most eminent of the 
2 >atricians are pvit to death, or driven into banishment. Rome 
wjis like a city taken by storm, and sacked by a victorious 
enemy; the citizens were j)lunderod, their wives and daughters 
were ravished ; and any lucole kinsmen who attempted to 
defend them were beaten like slaves. In this state of in- 
ternal discord, the enemies of Rome take advantage of her 
weakness, to march against her. The Sabines advance to 
Eretum, seventeen and a half miles from Rome ; the ./Equians 
invade the Tusculan territory, and pitch their camp on Mount 
Algidus. These hostile movements alarm the decemvirs, and, 
after some hesitation, they decide to convene the Senate. There 
was some difficulty in collecting the senators, most of whom had 
fled into the country; but when a meeting was obtained, 
Appius made a prepared speech, in w'hich he set forth the public 
danger, and recommended an immediate levy of soldiA-s. Af 
stormy debate, as may bo supposed, takes place ; the accounts 
of which, given by Liyy and Dionysius, agree, with tolerable 
closeness, as to the persons who si)cke, as to the order in which 
they succeeded, and as to the opinions which they delivertfl. 
The two reports harmonize in so many points, that they must 


injuria plebig P Speech of Canulcius, in iv. 4. In a subsequent passage, 
Ijivy represents one of the consuls «>n the same occasion to have said : 
‘ ideo deceinviros couiiiibiuni dirtunissc, lie iiicertA prole auspicia 
iurbarentur iv. (i. 'I'liis statoineiit, vihich rests the olm^ctiou on a religious 
j^rouiid, diilers altogether from the reason assigned by Dionysius, nihich 
IS a ground of policy. Niebuhr, contrary to the obrious iiieauiug of 
Cicero, Dionysius, and Livy„ thinks that the prohibition of niarriago 
between the two orders, was not an innovation, but was merely a re-enact* 
mciit of an existing law ; Hist. vol. ii. p. ; Led. vol. i. p. Il>9. 

( 109 ) Livy says tliat Ihe allendancc of the Senators on this occasion was 
considered by the plebeians as an act of servility to tiie decemvirs : 
‘Jubent accin omnes, senatiimque in diem posterum edieunt ; qui ahquanto 
spe ipsorum freqiiciitior eouvenit. Quo facto proditam a patribus pleba 
linertatem rata, quod iis, qui jam magistratii abissent. privatisque, si vis 
abessott tauquaiii jure cogentibusi seuaiua paruisset;' iii. 38. 
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have been derived, directly or indirectly, frcun a ('oinmoii 
source.(^^^*) The report of Dionysius is more co[)ious than that 
of Livy, and be rej)resonts C. Claudius, the uncle of the dueemvir, 
as distinctly recommending the decemvirs to restore the consti- 
tution, and consult the people as to the continuance of their 
power, before he gives his final opinion, that the Senate shotfld 
come to no decision until the regular magistracies are re- 
established : whereas Livy describes C. Claudius as advising 
the Senate to decide nothing, and as only implying that the 
decemvirs had no power to convene the Senate. The propo- 
sition for the appointment of an interrex, which is mentioned 
by Livy, without the author *s name, is ascribed by Dionysius to 
L. Valerius, and is coujded with a recommendation to create a 
dictator. Tlie Senate ultimately decide in favour of the motion 
of L. Cornelius, the decemvir s brother, to take immediate steps 
for levying troops. Dionysius describes the majority as sub- 
mitting through fear of Appius, though they ])r«derred the pro- 
position of \'alerius ; Livy says that the senators agreed to the 
motion for levying trooj)s, in the 1iojk3 that, if the government 
•35etiirn6d cjuietly to the consuls, the iribiiuitiaii ollice would not 
be rostored.(^^‘) 

Ihe city is now in a most tlLstracted^ state. L. Valerius and 
Horatius, wlio had spoken with trootlorii against the decemvirs 
itPtlie Senate, and lia<l attempted to f>ring about a restoration 
of the ordiii.ary constitution, fortify their houses, and arm their 


(cio) Compare particularly tlie allusions to tlio Tarquins, and to the 
former deeds of the \'alerii and lloratii, in the Hpeeeh of M. Horatius 
Harliatns, Dion. Jial. 5 ; Livy, iii. 39. NieliuUr 8a>H tliat the proeeetU 
in^s of this meeting of the Seuatt' ‘ are relaictl hy both our hisiorians 
after the same annalist, perhaps \^ith the ilisiineL purpose of gratifying 
Messaila.’ ‘ I eannot liouever (he adds) es*leem the substanee of the nar- 
rative aullieutie ; since the M liole rests on the notion that the decemvirs 
prolonged their otfiec by an arbitrary act of tlieir own. 'flierc seems to 
me no doubt that, if not holly invented, it aaus at all events hpuii out of 
a few mere hints ioiiiui in the iiiuerul orations of the Valerian house, at a 
late age, by clients.* Hist. vol. ii. p. 315. The oonjeetures about tlie origin 
of this account are as uncertain as llie reason for rejecting it is groandloss. 
Hie ‘notion to which Niebuhr refers, is the account given by both Diony- 
sius and Jdvy, as well as by Cicero and others. 

(in) Livy, iii. 3b-4i. Dion. Ilal. xi. i-21. 
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slaves and clienla(“”) C. Claudius, the uncle of the leading 
decemvir, withdraws from Romo to Regillum, his paternal town, 
followed by a largo body of companions and retainers.(^’‘*) The 
decemvirs first attempted to prevent this secession by force ; but 
they afterwards permitted it, and confiscated the property of 
the seceders. Their measures equally alienated patricians and 
plebeians nevertheless, Dionysius thinks that the mutual' 
hatred of the two orders, and the joy of each at the calamities 
of the other, would have saved the decemvirs, if they had not 
committed two outrages, which maddened the plebeians, and 
made them regardless of everything but immediate vengeance 
upon their present oppressors. These two outrages were the 
murder of the plebeian lieutenant, Siccius, and the attempt of 
Appiiis upon the plebeian maiden, Virginia. 

§ 50 Ten legions ha<l been levied, and had been thus dis- 
posed : — two remained in the city, under Appius Claudius, with 
whom Sp. Oppius, oiio of his colleagues, was associated ; three 
were sent against the Sabines, under the command of Q. Fabius, 
with whom were his two colleagues, Q. Puitelius and Manuis 
Rabuleius ; five were sent against the uEiptians under ^I. Cor- 
nelius, with whom were the four remaining decemvirs. This 
statement implies that, next to Appius, the two most prominent 
per-sons among the decemvirs were Q. Fabius aud M. Cornell us. (*’“’) 
Both armies in the field, however, refuse to fight for their ha<'^d 
masters, and sustain intentional defeats : the former retreats 
from Eretum, ami pitches its cam]) at a ])la.ce between Fidenie 
and Crustumeria; the latter is repulsed, with loss of its baggage, 
and takes refuge in Tu.sculum.(’''‘) 

( 112 ) Dion. TTnl. xi. 22 . 23. In the Iasi passage Dionysius opposes 
Horatius and Valerius, as leaders of the ai’istoavlic clubs, to the oligar~ 
chical decemvirs. 

( 113 ) Dion Hal. xi. 15. 22 ; Livy. iii. 5S. 

(1 14 ) r»if'rrt r« iyK\fiftarii rriuurrtOfvra rolt; irpoTfpoic, rroWip SvttfitvttiTi- 

povc iiroit/at jrpoc r»/v ruic warpiKiovc Kai roic ftiporiKovg, Dion. 

Hal. xi. 22 . 

(ir,!j) Dion. Hal. xi. 23 ; Livy, iii. 41. According to Livy, Appius and 
Fabius were the two leaders, and the latter was corrupted by his colleagues 
and by the temptation of his position. 

(it6 ) Dion. Hal. ib. c. 23 ; Livy, c. 42. Compare the speech of the 
consul Valerius in Livy, iii. 61, w’hcro ho refers to the unwillingness of the 
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Each camp now becomes the scene of an event which exas- 
perates the minds of the soldiers, and prepares them for open 
resistance to the decemviral government. According to Diony- 
sius, it was the systematic policy of the decemvirs to get rid of 
political enemies in the camp, either by open military executions, 
or by sending them on separate service, and causing them to be 
despatched on the way. Siccius, the plebeian centurion, whose 
exploits in the fitdd have already been mentioned, having ven- 
tured to utter with freedom, in the city, his opinion as to the 
inoompeteney of the commanders, is consulted and ttatterc<l by 
Appius, and sent with an honourable mission to the camp near 
Fi<lena?. Siccius advises the generals to carry the war ii»to the 
country of the Sabines, and is sent out by them on pretence of 
choosing the place for a camp. While he is employed on this 
duty, his comrades fall upon him ; ho .sets his ba<:k agaiu.st a 
rock, anti sells his life dearly; but after having killed about 
fifteen men, and wounded twice as many, he is overpowered by 
stones and missiles, and slain. On returning to the camp, the 
soldiers employed by the generals to murtler the brave Siccius, 
^irculi^te a report that they had been surprised by a party of the 
enemy, and that Siccius and some of the others liad been killed. 
This story was believed until the legions agreed to give Siccius a 
public funeral, and, with the con-sent of tht; generals, sent out men 
tft bring back the body; when the cir<;umstances of the place and 
the bodies showed plainly that no enemy had been pre.sent; the 
army soon understood that Siccius had been put to death by 
order of the generals, and were ready to revolt against the 
decemvirs.(''^ Livy’s account so far differs from this, that ho 
says nothing of any sy.stem of killing political enemies in the 
field, and he describes Siccius as being not in the city, but in the 

soldiers to fight for the decemvirs. Herodotus, v. 78, remarks tliat the 
Atlieuians would not fiiflit for their de.sj>ots, but as soon as they obtained 
a free governiiient they showed their eoiirago in war. Theodoras is repre- 
sented by Diod. xiv. fi5, as saying that the Syracusans will not fight for 
their master Dionysius against the Carthaginians : vw fiiv yap oiiStie fiiidv 
irpoOiiftoiC eiropfeti roef Kivdivovg, orav fitiSiv j/rroe y rif iirra. 

(117) Dion. Hal. xi. 21-27, 
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camp ; the present being, morever, the first add only occasion 
on which he is introduced by Livy.(^^®) He is likewise repre- 
sented as giving offence, by suggesting the creation of tribunes, 
and a secession, to his fellow-soldiers, which is more consistent 
with the preceding circumstances than the account of Dionysius ; 
for as the armies had been defeated because the soldiers would 
not fight, the blame could not with plausibility be thrown on 
the generals. In the description of the contrivance by which 
Siccius is killed, the means by which it is detected, and the evil 
impression produced on the army, Livy ngiees with Dionysius, 

§ 51 The outrage which rouses the indignation of the camp 
at Algidus, is the attempt of Appius upon the chastity of Virginia, 
and her tragic death by her father’s Itand. Of this event, we have 
copious narratives from both our historians, which agree with each 
other in their general tenor and in many minute details; in some 
inatorial circumst.ance8 they differ. It will be sufficient for our 
present puipose to recite the leading facts of this celebrated story. 

L. Virgin! us, (^~‘’) a plebeian, now serving as a centurion in 
the camp at Algidu.s, had a beautiful ilaughter, fifteen years of 
age; her mother, Nuniitoria, was dead, and she was^in the 
habit of attending a school in the forum, under the care of a 
female attendant. Here Aj)pius, the decemvir, had seen her ; 
and being struck with lier beaiuty, reserved to gain possession of 
her person. This object ho sets about accomplishing in the Ipl- 
lowing indirect and public manner. He employs M. Claudius, 
one of his clients, to claim her, by legal process, as his slave. 
M. Claudius lays his hands ujwn her, and cites her before the 


(11 8 ) See above, p. 186 — 191. 

( 119 ) Livy, iii. -IS. A brief aecomit of tbc mnrclcr of Sicciaa, agreeing 
with both historians, is given in Zon. vii. 18. A fragment of Dio Cassius, 
published by Mai, refers to this )K>rtioii of the deceinviral history. It 
states that both the camps and the eity were di.stnrbed ; that the soldiers, 
desirous that the affairs of their ruliTS slionld fail, courted defeat ; while 
the rulers not only rejoiced in the deaths of their own men, but secretly de- 
stroyed the most active lenders of the people, and that a formidable division 
was created, xxiii. 3, cd. Bekkor. 

( 120 ) Cie. Rep. ii. 37, gives him the prsenomen Dedmus : but apparently 
from an error of memory. In our copies of Livy, moreover, he is first 
foile d Ziuciug, and afterwards Aulus. Below*, u. 1^. 
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tribunal of Appius. Hero he states that the girl was the 
daughter of one of his slave-women, that she had been stolen 
from his house, and that the wife of Virginius had passed off 
the supposititious child as her own. This statement he offers to 
substantiate by proof. The friends of Virginia represent the 
hardship of deciding the question without notice, and in the 
father's absence and insist that she ought to remain in the 
possc‘ssion of her family until the question can be fully heard. 
Appius, impatient to gratify his lust, decides, against a law of 
the twtjlve tables, that tlie ])laintitf, claiming a free person as 
his slave, is entitled to immediate possession, and that Virginia 
is to rimaiii in the custody of M. Claudius until the day of 
the trial. Icilius, however, to whom Virginia had been be- 
trothed, makes a vehement remonstrance against this iniquitous 
decree :(*--) the people are roused by his appeal; and an attempt 
to beat off the lictors, and to rescue her from the hands of 
M. Claudius, is threatened, when Appius judges it prudent to 
yield. He advises M. Claudius to fon^go his extreme right, and 
to waive tlio possession of the girl for the present : he then 
^pointe the further hearing of the cause to take place on the 
morrow. This interference of Icilius is supported by Nurni- 
torius, the maternal uncle of Virginia.(^-'^) Security is given by 


• (13 0 bby and Dionysius differ at lliia point, Liv3’^ says that Virginia 
is defended, before the utterance of tho^ decree, by certain unnamed 
‘ advocates and tliat Xiuiiitoriiis and Teilins'did not appear till after the 
decre*e had he<‘n made, and the proliminary j)roeeeding w as virtually closed, 
iii. 45. According to Dionysius, Numitorius and Icdiua are present from 
the beginning of the proceeding ; they hear the statement of M. Claudius, 
and Numitorius answers it. xi. 

(122) There is a close agreement, Jis fir as tlie sentiments are concerned, 
between tlie spirited and rhetorical speech of Icilius in lavy, e. 45, ‘ Kerro 
liinc iibi siimmoveudus sum, Appi,’ and the speech in Dionysius, e. 31, 
ovK tfxov yt Zutvroij. 

(123) This is the statement of Dionj'sius ; and the text of Livy lias been 

alt«‘re<i into conformity with it. Hut all the AISS. have not Avun- 

in Livy, iii. 45, 57. From this it uould seem as if lavy conceived 
Numitorius as the father, not the brother, of the wife of Virginius : but 
in c. 51, the manuscripts have ‘ P. Numitorium, avunculumVirginii,’ where 
the last word has been altered into * V'^irginia?.* If Numitorius had been the 
maternal grandfather of Virginia, he would have been the father-in-law, 
not the uncle, of Virginius. 
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the friends of Virginia, and by the bystanders, for her appear- 
ance on the following day.(^^*) 

The brother of Icilius, and the son of Numitorius,(^^^) lose 
no time in riding to the camp at Algi<lus, and in informing 
Virginius of the proceedings of Appius. Having been despatched 
while the discussion was proceeding, they anticipate the letter of 
Appius, instructing Antonius the decemvir to iletain Virginius 
in the camp. Virginius is on his way to Rome before the letter 
is delivered, and he appears the next morning with his 
daughter before the tribunal of Appius. 

The accounts given by our historians of the proceedings on 
this important occasion, differ from one anotlu^r. According to 
Livy, there is no further argument, or examination of witnesses; 
but after a few words from M. Claudius, complaining that judg- 
ment had not been given on the preceding day, Appius, without 
waiting for any statement, either from the plaintiff or the de- 
fendant, decides that Virginia is the slave of M. Claudius. Livy 
mentions only the effect of the decision, adding, that various 
reports of the reasons for it had boon given by ancient autho- 
rities, but that all of them seemed to him deficient ija pro;;;^^ 
bability.(^-") According to Dionysius, there was a regular trial 

(124) Livy, iii. 44-0: Dion. Hal. xi. 2.S-:i2. 

(125) Livy, iii. 40, and Diou. Hal. xi. 38, agree as to ilieso two mos- 

sengers. • 

(126) The two historians differ here as to time. Livy, e. 4.f), says 
that Virginius left the eamj) at the first uateli of the Jiiglit (ab(>ut 0 p.m.) ; 
whereas the letter of Apj)ius was not deliverecl till the next morning, 
l^ionysius says that the letter of Ap^jiiis was delivered at tJic first wateli, 
hut that Virginius was already gone, e. 33. WJien the statements are so 
detailed as these, it is worth while to note minute discrepancies. As to the 
vigilim, see Becker, iii. 2, p. 324. 

(127) Quern deereio sennonem prietenderit, forsan allquom vemm 
auctores antitpii tradideriut. Quia nusquam ulliim in tanta fmdikite 
deercti verisimileni iiivcnio ; id, quod constat, tiudum vid(»tur proponeii- 
dum, deeresse vindieias secundum libertatem, iii. 47. Under the later 
Homan jurisprtjdenee, the vindicifp of the prjetor was a judgment affect- 
ing only the mesne possession, or use, or profits, of the thing in litigation ; 
the ownership or dominion being reserved for tlie subsequent decision of a 
judex assigned by the praitor. See Facciolati in v. where the technical 
meaning of the word is clearly explained. Niebuhr construes Livy’s words 
in their strict sense ; and supposes Appius to decree to M. Claudius only 
the intermediate possession of the girl, until a judge should determine the 
question of ownership. Hist. vol. li. p. 350-1. The same view had been 

VOL. II. P 
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of the question. M. Claudius repeated what he had stated on 
the previous day; after which, the defence of Virginia was fully 
hearil, and was supported by many witnesses, who deposed to 
the pregnancy of Numitoria, and her delivery of the child. 
Appius then pronounced his jiulgni exit, which lie founded on his 
\lleged personal knowledge. He said that he had been ap- 
pointed by the father, guardian to M. Claudius ; that while he 
was acting as guardian he received information that the child 
of his ward’s slave-woman had been stolen, and been treated by 
Numitoria as her own ; that he had token no steps at the time 
for recovering the child, but had left it to M. Claudius, when lie 
came of age, cither to claim it, or to compromise his right for 


taken by "Bniier ad 1., and is approved by Ruperti. It is not easy to accede 
to this explanation. Livy appears rather to use the term r>iinlicitc in a loose 
and pojmlar seiis<‘, as evprossinfy a decision of the entire ri^ht. It seems 
very improbable that Appius should, in sucli a ease, eonteinplate any ulterior 
lU’oeeedinir, similar to tin* liiial division of a judex, after the intermediate 
decree of the pnetor. Sm li an internrehilion is indeed ne^j^atived by the 
siihsequ(*nt words of Appius, who, -v^Jieu Virijinius threatens armed resist- 
ance, thus iuldrosses the lictor, ‘1, lietor, suhmove turbam, et da viani 
domino ad prehendendiim iiiancijmmi/ tiere he treats M. Claudius as 
the and V’'irfriTiia as his manciptum ; which would not have been 

»4lu* ea^?b if tlie pul^rneiit had merely adeeted the mesne ])ossession. After 
tlie fall of the clecernvirs, wJien A])piiis is aeeused by Vir^inius, the latter 
thus describes his oflence ; ‘ Carnitieihiis, non lictorihus, stipatus, jam ab 
rapinis et ea'dihus animo ad lihidinein verso, virt^iiicm iri^enuain in oeulis 
populi Homani, velut hello ea])iam, ah coniplexii patris ahreptam, ministro 
euhieuli sui elienti dono dedf ril' e. 57. Although the words of this rhetori- 
cal passage must not he construed strictly, they imply an absolute, not an 
intermeiUate, decree. Tlie \%ord vindicifD seems to he used by Livy 
(nefanchc vindicifc, c. 57, injusta* vindicia?, c* 58) in tJio general stmse of a 
decree. Dionysius distinctly makes the judgment of Ajipius decide tlio 
<|uostion of ownership; rovroy rijg irai^irTKiji; K^piov, xi. liG. So 

Died. xii. 2t, roc ci O^cocoiWai/roc ri/c; icar»;yopi«r;, Kai rt]v KOfn/v ty^npirravroc, 
tTTiXaPofJuvog o avKOfl>avrT}Q uTrfjyayev aif iviav dovXtfV. Zoiiaras, vii. 18, Uses 
the word ^ovXny<oy€ii/, wliieh dentes ])roperty, as well as possession. Tlie 
language of Victor, likewise implies that Virginia is made a slave by the 
decree : ‘ Pater, re cognitA, quiim ipso die judicii supervenisset. fiXiam 
jam addifdam videret^ ultimo ejus nlloquio impetrato,* 4&c. De Vir. 111. 21. 
'Niebuhr remarks that Livy Hakes a very clear view of the whole case,’ 
upon the sujipositiou that he represents the decree of Appius as limited 
to the possession of Virginia ; but the view of the case taken by Diony- 
sius, who expressly Hiatos that the ownership was adjudged to M. Claxidius, 
is at least equally clear, ib. vol. ii. n. 773. The remark in n. 772, that ac- 
cording to Livy, Appius ‘ pronounced nothing* in the first decree is not 
correct. The remonstrance of feilius shows that what he pronounced was 
most important ; and lie is forced, by the fear of popular resentment, to 
recede from his judgment. Dr. Arnold follows Niebuhr, vol. i. p. 306. 
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money; but that as the right was now put in smt^ he had no 
option, knowing the true state of the facts, but to declare the 
plaintiff to bo the owner of the girl.(^“®) 

When the decree has been pronounced, and M. Claudius is 
about to cany Virginia away as his lawful slave, Virginius, accord- 
ing^ to Livy, obtains permission of Appius to question the female 
servant of Virginia in her presence, as to tlie alleged pater- 
nity, in order that he may satisfy his doubts. He leads the 
two aside close to some shops (the place of which was known 
in Livy's time),(^“‘-’) and seizing a knife from a butcher, he ex- 
claims to his slaughter, ‘ In tliis way alone can I assert your 
freedom.’ He then stabbed her in the heart, and cried out 
to Appius that ho devoted him and his head to the infernal 
gods by the bh^od which was shed.(‘-*‘^) Dionysius says that, 
being permitted to embrace his daughter, and speak to her 
alone, he letl her near a butcher’s shop, where he seized a knife 
from the tiible, an<l pierced her througli the heart, saying, ‘ I 
send you, my child, free and pure to your ancestors under the 
earth, before the tyrant could deprive you of your liberty and 
your cha8tity.’(''*') , ^ 

§ 52 At the sight of this terrible deed, Appius orders Vir- 
ginius to be .seized ; but ho makes his way through the people, 
with the blootly knife in his hand, calling them to liberty. He 
is acconq^anieil from the gate of the city by a body of about^ 
400 persons, and beinls his course to the camp. Here 
he .shows himself to his fellow-soldiers, and describes to them 
the judgment of Appius, and its consequences ; holding up the 
iiistrument with which the sacrifice of his d<aughter had been 
accomplished, and 2 )ointing to her blood with which he was still 


(128) Dion. Hal. xi. 33 - 7 . 

(120) Scducit filiam ac nntriconi propo Cloacinre ad tabemas, qnibus 
mine Novis est nomcn ; Livy, iii. 48. t’oticeming llie situation of the 
temple of Cloaeina, see Becker, vol. i. p. 320. Nutrix, like rpo^s^ n as the 
female slave, who liad the care of an unmarried woman. 

(130) Livy, iii. 48 . (*3*) Dion. Hal. xi. 37 . 

(132) This number is mentioned both by Dionysius, c. 37 , and Livy, 
c. 50. 
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besmeared. The army are moved by the appeal; and, in spite 
of their five decemviral generals, they tear up the standards, 
march into Rome, nnd occupy the Aveiitine, which vras now the 
plebeian hill. In the meantime, IciliuvS and Numitorius raise 
the people in the city. They are soon joined by Horatius and 
Valerius. Appius at first ende}avours to put down the insun-ec- 
tion by force, but the lictors are repulsed by the enemies of the 
decemvirs : he then attempts to address a meeting of the people, 
but they refuse to hear him : he is glad to escape from the 
popular indignation, and to hide himself in a house near the 
forum. 111 this perilous state of things, his colleague, Oppius, 
convenes the Senate : the Senate, desirous of quiet, send a depu- 
tation of their younger members to the camp near Algidus.(^'^*) 
A second meeting is held after the army has removed to the 
Avon tine, and three men of consular rank, Sp. Tarpeiiis, C. Julius, 
and P. Sulpicius,(^'‘^‘’*) are despatched on a mission to the army, to 
inipiire their reasons for their sudden appearance in the city. 
The army give no other answor to this message than that they 
will negotiate with Valerius and Horatius. Having, however, 
^depo^d their five decemviral generals, they elect ten military 


(133) Dionysius says that Appius, l)elicvin<if the people to he still 
favourahlc to him, convened a po])ular assembly at the temple of Vulcan 
(see Becker, vol. i. ]). 287 and that he tried to persuade them to consent 
To the execution of the insurgents, by throwing tliciii down Ihe Tarpeian 
rock; hut that V'’alerius, ith the dead body of Virginia, held a meeting 
in another part of the forum, and drew off tlie audience of Appius ; so 
that he v%as left alone, and glad to depart ; xi. 39. Livy describes Appius 
as convening an assembly, Mhicli Horatius and Valerius also attend; and 
ho says that the people gave a hearing to the two latter, but refused to 
listen to the decemvir ; iii. <t9. 

(134) The deputation to ihe camp at Algidiis is mentioned by Livy, 
c. 50. Dionysius represents Oppius as not convening the Senate until 
after both the armies have removed to the Aventiiie ; e. 44. His description 
of the position and course of A]c^>ius agrees closely with that of Livy. 
The account of the deliberation ol the Senate in Dionysius is unluckily 
imperfect. 

(135) The same three names are also given by Asconius ad Orat. pro 
Corn. p. 77. Sp, Tarpeius was consul in the year 451 n.c. ; C. Julius in 
489 and 482 b.c. ; and was also one of the first decemvirs in 461 b.c, Ser. 
Sulpicius was consul in 461 b.c., and decemvir in 451 b.c. He was also one 
of the commissioners sent to Greece. There is a confusion in his prae- 
nomcn between Publius and Servius in Livy : see above, p. 195, n. 84. 
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tribunes, as their representatives. The other army, encamped 
at Fidenae, had been ready for revolt since the murder of Siccius, 
and are easily persuaded by Icilius and Numitorius to join the 
legions on the Aventine. They march into- the city through the 
Colline gate. They likewise appoint ten military tribunes as their 
leaders ; and the twenty united select two out of their number, 
M. Oppias and Sex. Manilius, to hold the chief command. 

The remaining events of the year, including the final over- 
throw of the decemvirs, and the restoration of the legal govern- 
ment, are preserved only in Livy. According to his account, 
the Senate hold frequent meetings, and occupy the position of 
mediators between the army and the decemvirs, but take no 
decided step suited to the emergenc3^ They arc willing to send 
Valerius and Horatius to negotiate with the plebeians encamped 
on the Aventine; but Valerius and Horatius refuse to undertake 
the mission, until the decemvirs have formally abdicated their 
usurped authority. The decemvirs, however, refuse to lay down 
their office until the laws, which they were appointed to prepare, 
have been enacted. As neither party is willing to give way, 
and the Senate exercises no paramount influence for ejgctua^^ 
the decemvirs from their illegal power, the plebs, advised by 


( 136 ) Diou. Hal. xi. 38-43; Livy, iii. 49-51. 

(137) Uion. Hal. xi. 44; Livy, iii. 51. TUo *ircounts of the choice of 
the ten tribunes by each army, and the Bubsequent election orc>]>pius an<f 
Manilius, arc given by botJi Jiistorians, 'J'ho iiarralive of Dionysius is 
brought down to tJic juuetion of tJic armies on the Aventine, and the 
meeting of the Senate : but its deliberation is imperfect. JJis account of 
the final overthrow of the decein viral govern ineut, and of the laws of the 
twelve tables, which followed in the hiaius in c. 41>, is unhappily lodt. 
The latter pari of his eleventh book is in an incomplete state : about twenty 
chapters of it seem to be wanting. That part of the text of Dionysius 
w'hieli corresiionds to the latter part of 45 . 51 and to c. 52-4, of the 
third book of J-*ivy, has perished. Livy and Dionysius (ubi sup.) both 
describe the army from the cainiJ near Fideme joining the otIuT army on 
the Aventine, bt4bre they secede as one body to tJie Moiis Sacer. Zonaras, 
vii. 18, agrees wit) i them, lie says that (lie army against the y'Equia ns 
inarched into tlic town (eVi ttoXip) after the dt^alh of V^irginia, and was 
joined there by the other army ; that they here elected twenty leaders, and 
that the rest of the jieople in the city look part with them. Kiebuhr arbi- 
trarily rejects this a(*,count, and assumes tiiat the army from Fiden» did 
not enter the city, but joined the other army at the Mons Sacer, 11 . 781. 
This hypothesis alters the character of the events, and prevents the secession 
from being the combined act of the entire plebeian body. 
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M. Duilius, wiio had formerly been one of their tribunes, 
abandon the Aventine, and taking their course through the 
city and by the Nomentane road,(^'"®) secede to the Mens 8acer. 
This decided step, which depopulates the city, compels the 
decemvirs to submit to the mercy of the Senate. They entreat, 
however, that their lives may be spared. IToratius and Valerius 
now fulfil their mission. The demands of the plebs, for a resto- 
ration of the tribunate, and of the appeal from the acts of the 
magistrates, are readily conceded ; but the proposal tliat the 
decemvirs should be given up, in order that they may be 
burnt to death, is resisted by the envoys, and abandoned by the 
plebeians. Thereupon the Senate pass a decrc^e, requiring 
the decemvirs to resign their functions ; declaring that tlie 
Pontifex Maximus shall hold the comitia for electing tribunes 
of the plebs ; and gi\anting an amnesty for the secession. The 
decemvirs now formally abdicate their office, in a public as- 
sembly; and as soon as this fact is announced by tlie envoys to 
the seceders, they return in military array to the Aventine. The 
first act was to hold comitia, under the authority of the Pontifex 
^'Maxknus (there being no other legal magistrate), and to appoint 


(t^S) In order to n^acli the Via Noinentana the plebeians must have 
marched from the Aventine hill through the Colliiie gate. Suetonius, 
Tib. 2, sa}s that Ap]nns the decemvir, by his attempt on V'^irginia, caused 
^lie plebs again to secede from the patricians. 

( 139 ) Jbonysius, xi. 49, represents C. Claudius as subsequently com- 
plaining that tlic? execution of some of the decemvirs, and the punishment 
of all, was (Contrary to the soli‘inn treaty of indemnity and amnesty for all 
previous acts, made between the patricians and plebeians. Ills account 
of the terms of agreement is lost. Livy states very distinctly that the 
seceders stipulated for indemnity, and obtained it. In c. 53, he says tJiat 
one of their demands was : • Ne eui fraudi esset, eoneissc inilites aut 
plebcm ad repetendam per secessioiiem libert.atem.' The envoys accede to 
this demand, and tlie Senate thereupon decrees, ‘ ne eui fraudi esset 
secessio militnm plebiscpje ;* c. 51. Afterwards, on the rogation of leilius, 
a plebiscitum is made, *ne eui fraudi esset seecssio ab dccemviris facia.’ ib. 
Zonaras, vii. 18, gives a similar account: kuk rouTov (rvi^aWaytic ytvofiivijc 
roit* flit/ OopvpiffTamt/ uStia rd/p wpaxOivruv idoOi] kcu ij dtKti{yxia KartXvOrf, 
But nothing is said by either writer of an inclomnity being granted to tlio 
decemvirs, beyond tlie refusal of the envoys to agree to the proposed 
surrender of tlie decemvirs to the plebeians, in order that they might 
be burnt to death. Livy certainly represents tho decemvirs as requesting 
the patricians to stipulate that tlieir lives should be saved. The narrative 
is too imperfect to decide what terms were supposed to have been made 
on behalf of the decemvirs. 
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ten tribunes of the plebs ; the three first of whom were Vir- 
ginius, Icilius, and Numitorius.(]*®) When the death of Lucretia 
led to the overthrow of the royalty, her husband Collatinus was 
appointed one of .the first consuls ; — so when the outrage to 
Virginia produced the fall of the decemvirate, her father, her 
intended husband, and her uncle, are immediately appointed 
tribunea 

§ 53 When the tribunes had entered on their office, a 
meeting of the plebs was heltl in the Prata Flaminia,(*^^) and 
decrees were passed, giving an indeTnnity to the seceders, and 
directing the appointment of consuls, subject to the usual 
appeal. The coinitia centuriata, were then held by an interrex, 
at which Valerius and Horatius were elected consuls. The new 
consuls, true to their poptdar principles, proposed and carried 
some important laws. It being doubtful whether plebiscita, or 
decrees of the plebs in coinitia tributa, were binding upon the 
patricians, the consuls carried a law, in coinitia centuriata, 
removing the doubt, and declaring that the acts of the plebs 
in comitia tributa Averc binding uj>on the entire community. 

‘It has been already explained (says Dionysius), that«iuMil1}e^ 
comitia tributa the plebeians and the poor prevailed over the 
patricians ; but in the comitiji centuriata, the patricians, though 
much inferior in number, prevailed over the jjlebeians.’ Other 
laws were also passed, prohibiting the creation of inagistrates- 
without apjjeal, and providing for the sanctity and perpetual 
renewal of the ti’ibunes.(^'^) Notice of trial, for his enormities 


( 140 ) Livy, iii. 51-4. In c. 54. the envoys siiy to tho plebs : ‘ lu 
Avontinum ito, unde profecti estie. Ibi feliei loeo, ubi {)riuia initia in- 
choastia libertalis vestrse, trilmnos plebi eroabilis.’ It is ditiieult to 

{ lerceive what Livy means by deseribing the Aventinc as the cradle Oi tho 
iberty of the plebeians. It seems as if be assumes tlie First Secession to 
have been to the Aventinc. and not t«> the Mous Saeer. See above, p. 76. 
In Livy, c. 54. the MSS. give to Virginius ihepnvnomenof whereas 

Livy, with Dionysius, calls the father of Virginia, Jyucius. Livy, however, 
below, c. 68 , e.\prcs 8 ly identities the tribune with the father of Virginia, 
so that cither he or his copyists must he in error. 

( 141 ) See lleeker, vol. i. p. 698, and compare Livy, iii. 63. 

( 142 ) This law is thus expressed by Livy ; ‘ Ut, quod tributim plebes 
jussisset, populum teucret iii. 65. ^ 

(143) Dion. Hal. xi. 46 ; Livy, iii. 64-S. 
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as decemvir, wa« then given to Appius by Virginias ; but though 
C. Claudius, his uncle, returned from Regillnm to intercede for 
him, the tribune insisted on pressing the charge ; and, before 
the day of trial, he either killed himself in prison, or was put 
to death in it by order of tlie tribunes. Appius, according 
to Livy, killed himself in prison before trial; according to Diony- 
sius, he was condemned by all the tribes, and was executed in 
prison the same day. The other eight decemvirs were banished, 
and their j^i'operty forfeited.(^^''’) M. Claudius, the plaintiff* in 
the mock action against Virginia, was sentenced to banishment. 
^Thus (Livy remarks) the manes of Virginia, happier in death 
than in life, having passed through so many houses in order to 
wreak their revenge, at last found rest from the want of any other 
guilty person to punish. Lfistly, it should be added that, 
according to Livy, the consuls, before they took the field, caused 
the twelve tables of the docemviral laws to be engraven on 
brass, and exposed in pviblic. Some, however, stated that this 
act was performed by the aediles, under the direction of the 
tribunes. (* 

§ ^4 It now remains for us to consider, upon a review of 
the received accounts of the decern viral period, how far they 

(144) Livy ssiys only that ho died by hin own hand ; Diony.sius that he 
was generally believed to have, been put to death in prison by order of the 
tribunes, but that (hey gave out that he had liaiiged hirnself. The words 

Dionysius are, 7 ) rCuv TroWiuv v7ro\t)\l/ic I^r. Arnold remarks : ‘ Ho 
must have copied this from some annalist,' althoiigli the oldest annalist 
could know as little as Dionysius of the ymblie opinion of (lie times of the 
decemvirs;’ vol. i. p. Zonaras, vii. 18. says that botli Appius and 

Oppius were cast into prison by the tribunes, but that they both killed 
themselves before the day of trial. Livy, vi. 2C, mentions its liaving been 
remarked, as a contrast with the conduct of (heAlanliaii house.iri the (iase of 
Manlius in 38 1 . b.c., that when Appius Claudius was iniprisoued,C. Claudius, 
his enemy, and all the Claudian house, put on mourning. Tin's circum- 
stance might have been remembered after an interval of six ty-hye years. 

(145) One of those vs as Q. Fabius Vibulanus, the single Fabius vi ho 
was saved from the destruction at the Cremera. Wo hear nothing more 
of him after the decenivirato ; but M. Fabius Vibulanus, who was consul 
in 442 B.c. (Livy, iv. 11) and was Poiitifox Maximus in 390 b.c. (Livy, 
V. 41), appears to be bis son. 

(146) Livy, iii. 56-8 ; Dion. Hal. xi. 46. 

(147) Livy, iii, 57. The same consuls had made a regulation that the 
senatus consulta, whicli liad liithcrto been sujipressed or altered ad libitum 
by the consuls, should be delivered to the plebeian aediles, and kept by 
them in die temple of Cores ; ib. e. 55. 
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fulfil the conditions of historical credibility. With regard to 
the external attestation, little need be a<lded to the remarks 
which have already been made concerning the original registra- 
tion of the events assigned to this portion of the Roman 
annals. The decemvirate stands just half-way between the ex- 
pulsion of the kings and the burning of the city by the GjiuIs. 
It is divided from each of these events oy an interval of sixty 
years.(’^*) It is therefore considerably nearer the time of con- 
temporary history, than the occurrences in the first years of the 
Republic. On the other hand, it is more than halt a century 
before the time when Livy tells us that the few and meagre 
records of the former history perished for the most part in the 
flaraes.(*^'’) When, therefore, Cicero speaks of the story of Vir- 
ginia as having been remiered famous by many writers anterior 
to our extant historians when Livy alludes to the historical 
accounts of the debate in the Senate which was convened by the 
second decemvirs \tpon the alai'in of invasion and when he 
speaks of the ‘ ancient authorities' for the reasons assigned by 
Appius for decreeing against the liberty of Virginia,(*"®) we 
must suppose that they allude to writers not earlier thau«i*«fcai'.‘;«> 
Pictor, who composed their histories more than 200 years after 
the occurrences described. When the probable absence of all 
detailed official registration during this time, and the late period 
at which its history was reduced into writing, arc considered, 
minuteness of the narrative will, as we shall see presently, appear 
the more remarkable. 

In passing to an examination of the internal character of the 
extant account of the decemvirate, we may begin by remarking 


( 148 ) Cicero speaks of tluj act of Virfrinius liaving taken place ‘soxa- 
gesimu anno post libertatem rcceptam i)o Pin. ii. 20 -. 

( 149 ) vi. 1 . 

(150) Nota scilicet ilia res, et reh-hraia monumentig plurimis Vdterarum, 
cum Ueciinus qtiidam Virginius virgincm filiaia, propter uni us ex illis 
decemviris inteinpcriom, in foro sii/i manii uitt'rotnisset, &c. ; Itcp. ii. 37. 

(151) Sed magis obedienter ventum in curiam cst, quain obnoxie dictos 
sententias cKcepimug. L. Valcrium Potitnm, prodituM momoria est, post 
rclatiouem Ap. Claudii, priusquara, &c. Livy, iii. 39. 

(ig 2 ) See above, p. 209, n. 127. 
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that it is entirely free from all improbabilities of a sui>ematural 
description. There is nothing about visible appearances of the 
gods, or voices issuing from statues ; there is not even an omen, 
a prodigy, a Sibylline prediction, or an 3 ’-thing resembling a reli- 
gious legend, in the whole story. Though some of the incidents 
are highly dramatic and poetical, they all turn upon merely 
human motives and agents. In estimating the probability of 
tlie narration, wo must look mainly to the coherence and mutual 
connexion of the events, and consider how far an intelligible 
sequence of occurrences is presented to us. We must attempt 
to determine, wliether the conduct attributed to the people at 
large, and to the most prominent actors among them, is con- 
sistent with the situations in which they^ are respectively placed, 
according to the preceding course of the naiTative. 

The proposal which led (o the dectunviral legislation, is de- 
scribed by Dionysius as originating with the tribune Terentillus, 
and as intended to establish an equality of rights between patri- 
cians and plcbeian.s. He n'prosents it as promoted by the plebeian 
party, and as pertinacifuisly resisted by the patricians, who, by 
-opposition, delay its filial adoption for ten yeai's. Even 
after the envoys have returned from abi'oad, with the copies of 
the Greek laws, he describes the consuls as resorting to con- 
trivances for evading the cpiestion of the new code ;(’"’■*) and the 
- Senate as only induced, by the unexpected desertion of Appius, 
to consent to the appointment of lawgivers. Ho appears to con- 
ceive the popular character of this measure as dependent on 
two circumstances: — 1. The equalization of the rights of the 
patricians and plebeians ;('•’*'*) 2. The substitution of written laws 

( 153 ) Ho epeaks of these consuls, Menenius .and Sestius, as reluctant 
KOTtiKiiaai tt/v apitrTOKpariav during their term of olliee, x. 6 'i. Dionysius 
calls the constitutional government of Rome at this time an dpicrroKpaTia, 
whereas he calls the deeeinviral government an oXiyapxin. 

('.'J 4 ) Dion. llal. x. 1 , 3. 54, above, p. Ifid. Jn x. 60, he says tirtira irtpl 
Twv t'optov, ovg tnirorSaZov ol Sijpnpxoi Koivoi<c iraai ypa^ijvai, Kal 

fi’c u-iruvra ritv xpovov iiatpoXaxOijiropivovf;, Sidyvwniv iiviSioKav ry ^ou\y. 
On the suppos<‘d equality of rights introduced by the decemvirai code, 
see Decker, ii. 2 , p. 132. Dion. Hal. ii. 27, states that the decemvirs 
framed a code, and exhibited it in the fornm, in order that the common 
rights of the citizens might not be subject to the arbitrium of the magis- 
trates. 
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for unwritten customs.(*^®®) The possession of Mrritten laws, and 
an adherence to them in practice, instead of decisions according 
to the discretion of the magistrates, were, it may he observed, 
considered by the Greeks as democratic in their chaTacter.(*“) 
Livy’s view of the Terentillian law is, as has already been ex- 
jlloined, different from that of Dionysius. He conceives it as a 
measure limited to a circumscription of the powers of the consuls; 
and he supposes that the project of a code arose at a subsequent 
period, when the Terentillian law was abandoned. Even he, 
however, represents the code as intended to equalize the rights 
of the patricians and plobeians.(’'*’) 

The text of the twelve tables has unfortunately not escaped 
the wreck of ancient literature, and the general description of 
their contents given by Dionysius has likewise perished ; our 
knowlo<lgo of them is confined to fragments, which occur as 
quotations in ancient writers but we know enough con- 
cerning them to authorize us in saj’ing, that they had not the 


Tliia aniithosis is exprosaed by Dionysius in describing a debate 
in the Senate upon llic question, after the return of the envoys; 

/dv ovv Kdl Tort TToWol VTT* afupoTfpMV Xuyof, rwv rt vrap€aifovvTiov Kara 

vopovg 7ro\iThvtni)ai^ Kai rwv a^ioovTittv roff TrurptpovQ ff>v\dTTtiv 

X. 55. In X. 57, he describes tlie decemvirs as ovyypd^iftiprti^ vopoxx U te 

TfZv ' RWfiviKtjv vofiwv Kai rwi^ Trapd avrdi^ lOiapwv. 

(156) ISce ^scliin. adv. Ctesiph. § 6, ed. Dekker ; Eurip. Suppl. 429- 
34. Compare Hermann’s Or. Ant. § 54, n. 3, uJio rites a remark fro*.w^-* 
treatise of ^V’’eisse : * Grajci leges scriptas semper habueruiit pro paJladio 
democrat iaj.' 

(157) In iii. 34, tbc first decemvirs say of the ten fables, ‘se, quantum 
decciii hoininurn ingeniis pro\ideri potuerii, omnibus summis infimisquo 
jura ajquasse.* After tbe fall of the decemvirs, Appius, when threatened 
with a prosecution, defends himself by mentioning * suum infelix erga 
plebem Romannin Htiulium, quod cvfnuutdart<m- fer/ttm raussd cum maxiuiS. 
oflcnsione jiatruni coiisulatu abisset iii. 5fi. In this passage the allusion 
is to the readiru'ss witli which Appius, as consul elect, promoted the views 
of the plebeians against the patricians : it is described by Diou. Hal. x. 
54-5, but not by Livy hiinsolt. 

(158) Sec Dirksen, Uebersiclit der bisherigen Versuclie der Kritik 
und ilcrstellung des Textes der Zvvolf-Tafel-Fragmeute. Leinsig, 1824. 

1 vol. 8vo. Compare Mr. Long s Art. on tlic Twelve Tables, in l)r. Smith’s 
Dictionary of Antiquities : and Ziiiimern, Geschiclite des Itomisehen 
Privatreents, vol. i. p. 92-109. Mr. rx)ng remarks that ‘the legislation 
of the Twelve Tables has been a fmitful matter of speculation and inquiry 
to modern historians and jurists, who have often handled the subject in 
the most uncritical manner, and with utter disregard to the evidence.* 
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character of a constitutional code; and that they contained 
nothing which placed the plebeians on a footing of political 
equality with the patriciana The political inequality between 
the two orders remained not less after the decemviral legislation 
than it had been before. All the great constitutional changes, 
by which the plebeians achieved this equality, are mentioned fis 
separate and successive measures, after the fall of the decemvirs. 
There is therefore nothing in the results of the decemviral legis- 
lation to explain the eagerness of the plebeian body to obtain it : 
tlie laws have not the chai’tictor which we are told that they were 
intended to j)os.sess. Nor cun this inconsistency be explained by 
the supposition that the promotel's of the measure were frus- 
trated in their i^olicy by the opposition of the patricians. So 
little Ls this the case, that Aiqiius, who is paramount in the first, 
as well as in the second, boanl of decemvirs, is represented as a 
partizan of the ph:bs during the first year.(' ‘'-*) We are told, 
moreover, that the ten tables were exposed in public before they 
wore enacted ; that they were submitted to general criticism, and 
underwent the closest scrutiny; that they were amended so as 
i*<Pll9JiSfy public opinion and that they wore sanctioned by 


(*.'j 9) bivy Bays of the first clocemviratc : ‘ Tb'frinien totius mogistratus 
penes A])])iuia erat favore ])lebia ; adeoque novum sibi ingeniuni induerat, 
-’’J^plcbieola rej>e»)tc omnisqiie aura* ]) 0 ])olaris eaptator evadcret, pro Imci 
sa'voque insectatoro plebis; iii. :j3. THoiiysius Jikowise <leseribe.M the popular 
demeanour of Appius and Iii.s eolleagiu'S at this lime, and he says : ftaXiara 
aitTMV t’sryviXro i) rov ^tfftoriKnv TTporouty kui tt/uoc; lirrav rd fliauw iiTTfp rwv 
d(TOtve<TTtpo)p dvrtra^ti'y 37. In xi. 12, JJionysiuM C. Claudius 

as n'lnindinif Aj)j)iiia of the important services Mliicli lie had rendered to 
the people, y)r<‘viouply to llie n*cent proceedings, which houses as an argu- 
ment w liy Appius should not he afraid of voluntarily n'signing his powder. 
On the o1 her hand, Appius, the son of the decemvir, is deseribt^d hy Livy 
as ‘ jarn inde ab ineunabulis imbutum odio tribunorum ydebisque/ iv. 3th 
This seems to imply that the decemvir had been hostile to tlxe juebs before 
the first d(‘ceniviratc, and agrees with the former passage of lavy, 

(lf)o) frpovOrjKai* iv StKa CfXraig rtf povXofiivqt tneoTreiv, rrdtrav 
iTravopOiotriv i^'itorojv, kuI Trpvg rijv koiv?)v tvapttTTijmv aTrtvOitvovrtg rd yp(i‘ 
Ahvra. Kai pixpi ttoWov SifriXeerav *v KOtvtp fitrd rStv apitfrtov dv^puiV ffvve- 
^)tv<)VTtg, Kai Ti]v aKpifliardTriv TTOtovpfvoi rfjg vofioOeatag IKtramv, x. 67. 
Livy gives a similar account; he says that the decemvirs laid the ten 
tables before the iniblie, with the remark : ‘ Plus pollere multorum ingenia 
consiliaque. Versarent in animis seciim iinaraquaraque rem, agitarent 
deinde sermonibus ; atque in medium, quid in qufique re plus minusve 
esset, coiiferreiit. Eas leges habiturum populuiu llomauum, quas consensus 
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a solemn vote of the people in comitia oenturiata. Cicero likewise 
describes the ten tables of the first decemvirs as having been 
composed with ^ the utmost equity and wisdom/(^®^) It is true 
that he gives a different character to the two additional tables^ 
and calls them unjust; but these tables are stated to have 
contained a prohibition of marriages between patricians and 
plebeians; a prohibition which did not exist before, and which, 
instead of putting the plebeians on an equality with the patri* 
cians, created a new inequality. Our accounts therefore lead 
to the conclusion, that the ten tables were framed in a manner 
agreeable to the policy and wishes of the plebeians; and yet 
they appear to have contained nothing by which that policy and 
those wishes were carried into effect. The accounts of the pur- 
poses and circumstances of the legislation cannot be reconciled 
with its results. 

The mission of the three envoys to Athens and other Greek 
cities, to collect laws, is an improbable event. The Romans cannot 
be supposed to have known much about the laws of Solon in the 
year 454 and they w’ere still less likely to have heard of 

the reforms of Clisthenes, which Niebuhr supposes to have been ^ 


omnium non jussissc latas ma<?is, quam tulisso, videri posset.’ He then 
adds : * Quum ad rumorcvs homiiniin de unoqiu>(|uc lo^iim eapite edito satis 
correctflD viderentur, ceiituriatis eomitiis deeein tabularum leges pcrlatao 
sunt;’ iii. .*14. 

(161) Qiii eumx. tabulas summfileguni a»rjuitale i^rudentiAqiie eonscrip- 
aissent, in annum ]>osteriim decern viros alios subrogaveruut, quorum non 
similiter fides est nec justitia laudata; De Hep. ii. .*10. 

(162) Above, p. 202. 

(163) An entirely different reason for the creation of decemvirs is 
assigned by AureliusVietor : ‘ Populus Romanus, nnn scJfthsos maghtratus 
ferre non posaet, decern viros legibus seribendis creavit;’ Do Vir. fll. 21. 

(164) The legislation of Solon is placed by Mr. Clinton in the year 594 
B.C., in the reign of Tarquiiiius Priscus. According to Ammianus Mar- 
cclliiius, xxii. 10. Solon, sententiis adjiitus .TCgypti saeerdotum, latis justo 
moderamine h^gibiia, liomano qiioque juri maximum addidit fundamentum. 
In xvi. 5, ho speaks of the sumptuary laws ad^ted by Rome from the 
rhetrtDof Lyeurgus. and the axones of Solon. The disposition to derive 
;^man institutions iVom a Lacedimnonian source, lias been already remarked 
above, vol. i. p. 435. Fabulous travels were attributed to many of the early 
Greek philosophers, as Thales, Pythagoras, Solon. The supposed legis- 
lative visit of Lyeurgus to Crete is anotlier fiction of the same sort. Plut. 
Lycurg. 4, 
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to exatnine how far his person and conduct are represented to us 
in a clear and consistent light. 

Appius Claudius, the decem\'ir, is, according to Dionysius 
and Livy, the son of the Appius Claudius who killed himself (or 
died) in prison in the year 470 lt.C., and the grandson of the Ap- 
pius Claudius who, in one of the first years of the Republic, 
migrated to Rome with a large body of followers from Regillum 
in the Sabine country. (*^‘'’) This account would suppose him to 
be in the prime of life at the time of the decemvirate, and agrees 
with the circumstances of the jiarrative. In an extant fragment 
of the Capitolino Fasti, however, bis consulship in the year 
451 n.c. — the consulship which ho abdicated in order to become 
a decemvir — is recor<led as his second consulship. According to 
our historians, this Avas his first consulshi 2 > ; and therefore the 
Capitolino Fasti appc;ir to identify him with the consul of the 
year 471 n.C.,(^"‘’“) whom the other accounts consider as his father. 
Niebuhr seems to prefer the statement of the Fasti; (’'7) and it 
is certainly remarkable that a father and son should both have 
died in prison by their own hand ; it is likewise true that the 
chara^er which Livy gives to the decemvir, of having been a 
fierce opponent of the plebs, agrees better with the son than 
with the grandson of the first Ajipius for according to both 
our historians the decemvir is never heard of, as a public man, 
^.jjptil the year of the first decemvirate. On the other hand, 

both Livy and Dionysius represent C. Claudius, who was a 
younger son of the first Appius, as the uncle of the decemvir, 
and as his senior in age and the energy of Appius during 


(175) Above, p. 15G. 

(176) Tlje Fasti designate him as * Ap. Claudius, Ap. F. M. N. Cras- 
8in[«is] RcgillCcnsis] Sabinua JI.’ The desii>uation of A2>P>>’ fiUV'S, Marci 
nepos, appears likewise iiilctidcd for the son of the first Appius. 

(177) Hist. vol. ii. n. 754. See above, p. 156, n. 203. 

(178) Livy, iii. 33. 

(179) Dionysius indeed represents C. Claudius as reminding Appius of 
the many important services winch he had rendered to tlie people, wpi tt)s 
okiyapxiat, xi. 12. What these services were which ho rendered to the 
people before the decemvirate, docs not appear. 

(180) Livy, iii. 35 and 40, expressly calls C. Claudius the undo 
(patruns) of the decemvir. In c. 68 he speaks of C. daudius as coining to 
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the decemvirate, as well as the story of Virginia, agree- better 
with a man in the prime of life than with a man advanced in 
years. The discrepancy of statement, however, is remarkable, 
considering that the fragment of the Fasti is preserved on stone. 

The conduct of Appius is not much more intelligibly related 
to ys than his birth. Tho hereditary politics of his family are of 
the extreme patrician cast, his disposition moreover is supposctl 
to be haughty and daring ; yet when ho has boon elected consul, 
he suddenly deserts his party, and by supporting the plebeians, 


intercede far his nephew’s life. Claudius, qui, pcrosiis decenivirorum 
scelera, et ante oiiincs /nftris fiJif superbi.nc infestus. tie is described ou 
the same occasion as ‘iua«;no jam iiatu.’ Dionysius also, in several places, 
cxpn'ssly calls C. Claudius the uncle of the decemvir (xi. 7. 15, 49 ; and in 
e, 9, 7 Ff>os TT/irpoff); he d{‘sii?na<es the decemvir’s father as the brother 

of C. Claudius, ib. e, 14; and lie dt'senbes C. Claudius as «‘oniplaiiiin^ in 
the Senate, tliat notu illistaiidin^i^r his relationship, he had been driven 
away from the deecnivir’s house more than once by liis sons, when he 
(C, Claudius) ca.me to ^ive liim advice. He represents C. Claudius a.s one 
of the a>?ed members of the Senate, ih. e. 7, 15, and makes him address 
the decemvir as’^ATTTrtt rejcror , e. 115. The same C. Clamlius ulio was 
eonsii) in i(>0 n.r., is called ” A])pii tilius ’ by Livy, iii. 15. Niebuhr also 
cites, in eonfirniation of the Fa.sti, the stalcinent in Livy, iv. 4S. that the 
Appius Claudius lliero iiientioii(‘d was the firjws (iervmvin^ and tJie first 
Appius his p^i'oavns. lie says that tliis statement was preserved '^^{•onV 
*old annals.’ Hut it st'cins j)robahle that it oiitchi not to be con- 
strued in a manner iiicoiisistonl with the other acermnts of this linea^j^e in 
l.<ivy. Livy calls Appius Claudius tVassus, v\ lio was consular tribune in 
421 B.C., the Milius decemviri:’ iv. 95, 9fi. This pi'rson is recorded as a 
consular tribune by Diod. xii. 82, under the name of TtVoi KXcicfhoff. In 
41(> B.C., hivy mentions * A]). Claiulius, nepos ejus, qui decemvir le^ihii.s^ 
scribendis fiicrat, minimus nnlu ex jiatruni eoncilio,* iv, 48 ; aft 'rn ards he 
is ealled ‘juvenis.* This one must 1u* (he same as A])pins Claudius fVassus, 
military tribune in 409i!.(\; Livy, v. 1. 1I(‘ is recordeil as ’'ATYTreir 
by Diod. xiv. 35, It u ill be oh.served that I)ion 3 'pius speaks of t lie de- 
cemvir as having had sous past the ago of ehildhootl in Ity n.c. (xi. 7). 
If we suppose that Llie eldest son of the ileceinviv \Aas born about 4(55 B.C., 
ho might very well liave been a consular tribune in 12 1 n.c., and his son 
again might liave been born about 437 u.c., uhich uoiild make him 21 
years old in 416 B.C., and 31 ^^ears old in 403 n.c. He might likewise 
■nave addressed the Senate at the acre of 69, in 3(»8 n.c. Sev Livy, vi. 40, 
where he is called ‘ A p. Claudius Crassus, nepos decemviri.* The word 
proamiSy in LWy, iv. 48, must not bo construed strictly ; lie may either 
liave used it inadvertent I or have understood it as equivalent to ahavns. 
See the note of Kuperti aif loc., and Livy, xxxiv. 58, wlicre Seleucus is ealled 
the pronvus of Antioehus tJie Great. 'I'lie Ap]>ius Claudius Cras.sus, wlio 
dies in his consulate in 349 «.c, (Livy, vii. 24-5), and who had been dictator 
in 362 B.O., (Livy, vii. 6) is designated on the Capitoline Fasti as Vuhlii 
Jilius, He appears to belong to a generation after tho grandson of tho 
decemvir. 

VOL. II, Q 
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enables them to obtain the appointment of decemvirs with un- 
limited powers for the preparation of a code. He is himself 
elected one of this decemviral l>ody, and his influence over 
his colleagues is paramount. TWr power is exercised with re- 
markable moderation ; the people are treated with equity and 
mildiu'ss ; a code of just and beneficent laws, contained in ten 
tables, is draAvn up by them, is submitted to general criticism, 
and, after having bet^n amended so as to satisfy the suggestions 
of the public, is adopted by a solemn vote of the popular 
i^issembly. Tlio decemvirs consider that their task has now 
been .'Mvomidished ; and th(*y arc about to hold the comitia for 
the (Section of consids, and the other constitutional magistrates, 
when feiuldenly an idea gets abroad tliat the code of the ton 
tables is incomplete, and that some supplements to it are 
needed. We arc not informed what the deficiencies of 
the original code were, or why they were not supplied 
when the drafts of the laws were submitted to public criticism, 
and underwent amendment : but the Senate and the plebs, 
with one accord, agree to forego their constils, their tribunes, and 
annual officers, and to re-elect a board of irresponsible de- 


(iSr) Nii^lmhr, Hist. vol. ii. n, 718. desr-ribcH the prartieo of amcndini; 
bills, or drafts of laws, when Ilu*y are under disenssion by lei^islative bodies, 
ns ba\ ini? originated ith tlie eonslitiKnil assembly of Franee; and lie adds : 
‘ En#?laiul,by the political good sens<' that still prevails there, lias been kept 
free from this stiange notion of atlaining to d liigb degree of perfeetion by 
n:ieans of an aggregate of ^^isdom. 1 remember only one instance, where 
a bill, wbieli originaU'd in the L’^p]>er House, \^a8 amended by sundry offi- 
cious hands : bill it turned out a complete abortion, Mhieli the next session 
committed to the grave.' The compliment (if it be a compliment) which 
Niebuhr here pays to Ibis country is quite undeserved. The practice of 
amending bills m a committee of the House is at least as old as the reign 
of diaries I. ISee the curious accouni of the disiaissions on Sir Edward 
Hcring's bill for the extirpation of episcopacy in 1041, by the House of 
Coninions, in a committee of (he whole house, and of the amendments 
made in it ; Hist, of the Jiebellion, vol. i. p. 482, ed. 1826. 

(182) ‘ Tlie stateTnent tliai a second set of decemvirs w' as appointed 
because two tables w'ere yet wanting, is foolish.* Niebuhr, Lect. vol. i. 
p. 203. According to Poniponiiis, Dig. i. 2, 2, § 2, the decemvirs them- 
selves perceived that somctlimg was wanting to the ten tables, and therefore 
added two tables in a second year. Machiavel supxmses that Appius him- 
self set the rumour in circulation : ‘ Fcco in su questo Appio nascere uu 
romore per Roma/ Disc. i. 40. 
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cemvirs, for another year, who are to exercise all the functions 
of government, as well as to make the desired additions to the 
code. The day of election is now at hand : according to one 
historian, Appius stands aloof, simulates indifference, and only 
consents reluctantly to the urgent entreaties of all classes of 
persons that he will allow himself to be put in nomination as a 
candidate. According to the other, he not only instantly de- 
clares himself a candiilate for the office, but he displays the 
utmost activity atid eagerness in courting the plebeinns, and 
resorts to the lowest arts of a popular canvasser in order to 
secure his re-election. Both however agree in saying that he 
succeeded in procuring the choice of a body of pei\sons devoted 
to himself. Notwithstanding his popular demeanour in the 
previous year ; notwithstanding the moderation of his former 
rule, and the equity of the code which had been prepared under 
his auspices, ho loses no time in corrupting his new colleagues. 
Ho instructs them as to the manner in which they are to per- 
petuate their power, and to become dictators for life : he converts 
them into a band of oligarchical conspirators against the public, 
bound together, we *aro told, by a secret oath and oii’Viic* 

very day of their instalment in their office, they appear in the 
forum, each attended by twelve liclors, Avith the axes and rods, 
ostentatiously p;irading the symbols of their absolute j)OAver, and 
suggesting to the terrifieil citizens that there were now ten Tar- 
quins instead of one to <lomineer over the free community. 
From this moment the whole character of the government is 
changed ; the additions to the ten tables become a secondary 
object, and the decemvirs are mainly occupied with the exercise 
of tyrannical power. Their oppression reaches both high and 


(183) irptoTov opKia Ttpovrt^ a-n-opp-qra T(p wXqOei (TwOr/icnQ 

avrols tOevro ntpi pqOkifog aAA//X«>«c hmvruu'rrOai, cfec. Dion, Hal. X. 69. 
Afterv^ords, in the debate in tlie senate, L. Valerius calls the power of the 
second decemvirs a crwwptxria, xi. 1: and C. Claudius apeahs of tlicir 
dpoXoyiai xai Trifmic diroppiiroi, ib. 11. invy says: ‘opinio eliam sine 
auctore oxierat, non in pnesentis modo tyinporis cos injuriatn corispirasse. 
Bed feedus elandestinmn inter ipsos jurejurando ictuni, ne eoiuitia habo- 
reut, perpetuoque decemviratu possessum semel obtinerent imperium/ 

iii. 26. 
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low — no man’s life or property, no woman’s honour is ; a 
reign of terror succeeds : the decemvirs are described to us as a 
sort of Committee of Public Safety, ruling by fear, and making 
confiscation and death their engines of goveniment ; they bribe 
a set of the younger patricians, by gifts of forfeited property, to 
be their satellites but though their tyranny may fall with 
greater weight on the weak than on the strong, it is equally hate- 
ful to the leading patricians and to the plebeian order. Appius 
having, for tlio first year of his decemviratc, from the ides of 
May -to I, to the ides of May, 450 B.C., been a Solon or a Pericles, 
suddenly becomes a Critisis or a Dionysius ; having been a 
Turgot for tho first year of his power, for the two next years be 
is a Robespierre or a Dantoii. Livy indeed explains the conduct 
of Appius by fciuppusing that the luoderatioii of his first year was 
iTiorely politie ; that ho Avas during that time playing a part in 
order to entrap tho peoplc.(^‘'") But this hypothesis does not 


(184) Both historians m(*ntion flic youth of the satellites of the deecm- 
virs : ‘ Patrieiis juveiiibus sepseraiit latora: eorum eatervfo trilmiialia 
olK se(hM *aiJt/ — ‘line mereode juveiitus nobilia cornipta;* rii\y, iii. ii/, 
euiii aginiiio piitrieionnn juvenum per turbam vadeiis ib. c. 49. 
Afterwards, when notice of trial has been ^iven hy Virginias to Appius, 
he comes into llie forum, ‘slipalua patriciis juvenibns ;* c. 50. J)ionysiiia, 
X. OO, says of the decemvirs : iraiiniaif tKafrroi trvvijyoify iTTiX^yuftnmi tovq 
O cmtTvTUTOV^ TufV jftiov, Kut fT</ttfrtr avroTr tTrirr/i'eioriirovi', In xi. 2, the 
uKoXacrroi vftov are ch'scrilied as the aijftmts of tho decemvir.^. In like* 
manner, Acno]»liou describe’S Critias as stalioniiijj^ bold young nit^n round 
the Senate-house with da^^^^ers <*onceali‘d about their pen-sons, on tlio 
day on wliich the attempt is made on Tlieu-ameiies ; HelJen. ii. 2:3. 
jVJaehiaved thinks that the patrie-iau youth were corrupted by Appius; 
Disc. i. 42. 

(^85) IIlc finis Appio alieiife persona; ferenda) fuit ; suo jam inde vivero 
ingenio ccDpit, novosepie ce^llegas jam prius, cjuain inirenit ma^istraiimi, in 
suexs metres form are ; lii. :30. Macliiavel, in criticizinjr the conduct of 
Appius, remarks that he made too sudden a change; from one character to 
another. Appius, ho says, did well in the moans whieli ho used for 
deeeiA’iiig the people; for renewing his power; for establishing himself 
against the nobh'S, and for bericlin;^ Jiis collca^jues to his own purposes ; 
hut he ought not to have chan^red his conduct so suddenly that everybody 
could sec his hypocrisy. ‘ A man (says Macliiavel) wlio has appeared good 
for a lime, and w ishes, for liis ow n olijects, to beeome w icked, must do it by 
the pri>per means, and so as to bt; leef to it by circumstances, in order that 
before his change has deprived him of the support of one set of persona, 
lie may acauire the support of another scf., and that thus his pow er may 
remain undiminisliod : otherw ise, being detected, and destitute of friends, 
his ruin is certain;* (Disc, i, 41) These remarks prove the impolicy of tho 
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eirpliuii ifrhy he laid down his office at the end of the yhar, and 
why, being already virtual dictator, and holding tjie chief power 
in his hands, he voluntarily resigned it, and trusted to the chances 
of a personal canvas, in which he is stated by Livy to have had 
recourse to all sorts of personal humiliation, and of which the 
event, as of any other popular election, must have been un- 
certain. It may be observed, as a singular variation in the 
accounts, that Diodorus represents the Appius of the second 
decemvirate as a different person from the Appius of the first 
decomvirate : he calls the first Publius Claudius, and the second 
Appius Claudius. The description of the decemvirate of 
Appius, as it is given by the classical writers, may be historical ; 
there may have been circumstances not recorded, which, if we 
knew them, would explain the apparent inconsistencies : but 
that, these inconsistexicios do exist in the extant account cannot 
be disputed ; and they cannot, ■without violence to the laws of 
historical evidence, he removed by arbitrarily selecting some 
parts of the narrative, and rejcscting others, or by gratuitously 
fabricating other facts, and interweaving them with the tradi- 
tionary narrative. .. 

If it is difficult to understand the con«luct of Appius, as 
related in this story, it is still more difficult to understand the 
position of the deceinviral government, and the basis of its 
power. Livy and Dionysius agree in describing the plan for thv- 
formation of a code, the temporary suspension of the regular 
magistrates, and the appointment of ten dictatorial lawgivers, 
as originating with the plebeians, as promoted by their organs, 
as first opposed, and afterwards reluctantly conceded, by the pa- 
tricians. They likewise agree in saying that the decemvirate 
was renewed for a second year, after a yeai*’s experience of its 
operation, by the general consent of the citizens. So far it re- 
sembles the ./Esymneteia of the Greeks, and the dictatorship of 

course attributed by Livy to Appius ; but they do not explain ■why, having 
resolved to iiinke ibis sudden change, he voluntarily resigned his oiHcc, 
and exposed himself to the cliance of not recovering it. 

( 186 ) Diod. xii. 23-4. 
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the Homans; an elective despotism, instituted for a limited 
time and an extraordinary purpose, but with the powers, in 
this instance, distributed among ten. It is a government resting 
upon the voluntary submission of* the people; who believe that 
an autocracy is necessary for the accomplishment of an object 
which they, at the moment, liohi to be of paramount impor- 
tance.(*^**) Now it is quite conceivable that a person may rise 
to power by fair means ; and may retain it by foul means. He 
may make himself dictator by inspiring confidence in the 
people ; but, having once obtained his dictatorship, ho may rule 
by fear, ami repress resistance by force. Most of the Greek 
despots, according to Aristotle, rose from the position of dema- 
gogues, having abused the conlidonce which had been reposed in 
them by the pe<jple. Some of these persons may have been 
mere dissemblers, and may have deceived their followers by in- 
sincere professions ; others may have really been friends to the 
popular cause, but may have been corrupted and intoxicated l>y 
the possession of power. But whatever might be the origin of 
their power, they must, before they changed the character of 
theyf^governmerit — before they threw off the mask, and set the 
people at defiance — have taken eflectual means for founding 
their empire upon force. This olject was in antiquity more 
easily accomplished than in modern times ; though oven in 
^modern times it seems not to be very difficult of attainment. A 
do.spot who got po.sse.ssion of the public treasury, who hired a 
guard of mercenaries for the protection of his person, who oc- 


(187) Theophrastus ap. T)ion. Hal. v. 73, says of the Greek iEsymnete: 

y^ovvTo 0* avTovt; ai iroXiig ovr tig dopiffrov nure (rvp(x*^Ct dXXd wpog 

rovg Kaipovg^ oirdre (Tvpil>tp(iVy Kai €ig notTov ypdvov. So ArifltolJe, Pol. 

iii. 14, says of tliG ^'Es3’’innottG : (^iou rr/v dpx^)^ ravrtjVf oi 

fifXP^ Ttviuv w(u(Tpfvutv ^ wpdKfwv, This flescription of elGciion for 

a limited time and purpose exactly suits the decemvirs. Aristotle, ib. 
c. 15, remarks tliat when tho ancient Greeks elected an .^Osyninctes, they 
gave him a bodyguard which was sufReient to protect Ins person against 
individual attacks, but \\as not sullicient to maintain him against the entire 
coinmunily. 

(188) See the reason for the renewal of an npx^ avroKpdreop, stated in 
Dion. Hal. x. 58. 

(i8y) Pol. V. 5 and 10. 
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cupied the acropolis and other strong places in his city, and who 
disarmed the citizens, was master of the community ; and before 
the use of gunpowder, the chances of success in favour of defence 
and against attack were greater than they are at present. (*’*”) 
But it was necessary that he should adopt these moans ; and if 
he “failed or neglected to use them, he would infallibly be de- 
posed by his fellow citizens. Now we are not infoimed that 
Appius and his colleagues resorted to any such measures for se- 
curing their power, at the critical moment of transition from 
the first to the .second decernvirate. We hear that they alien- 
ated both patricians and plebeians ; that they governed by 
force ; that they established a reign of terror ; that large num- 
bers of tlie principal citizens abandoned the city, and took refuge 
from the severity of the decemviral rule in the country and 
that all classes united in wishing to put an end to their tyranny. 
But we hear of no iustmmcnts of their power, except a few clubs 
or associations, of young patricians, who are paid for their ser- 
vices by forfeiltMl property. The Senate are convened by the 
decemvirs at the alarm of invasion, in order that they may make 
provision for the defence of the Homan territory. The dece.u^virs 
have no armetl force of their own, and arc compelled to come to 
the Senate for authority to levy troops, as an Bnglish Minister 


(190) St'C Madiiavcl, Disc. ii. 17, 

(191) The efiectiml means wliieJi Dionysius used for making liimself 

master of the Syracusans-- tirat by fraiuliiiently obl<aining a vote of a 
p(»pular a.ssemhly for a hoilyguard, ami afterwards by giving it a ])onerful 
organization — aflbrd an example of the process in question, ancl likewise 
offer a striking contrast to the etmduct of Appius. See Grole’s History of 
Greece, vol. x. p. 030. Compare Dion. Hal. vii.. 6-9. 

(192) Patrum hand fere qtii.squaiit in foro, in urhe rari oniiit ; indig- 
nitate rerujii ccsserant in agros; suariiinqne reruin t'rant, nnns>fl puhlic&: 
tontum ab iiijurillse abessc rati, quantum a e.cetu eongressuque impotentium 
dominorutn sc amovissent ; J.ivy, iii. 38. Ilotli historians describe the 
difficulty of eolleeting the senators to make a meeting of the seuato. Livy 
thus cluiructorizes the feeling of the patricians towards the seetmd decem- 
virs in their first year, as well as to the plehs: I’riuiores patrum odisso 
decemviros, odisse plehem ; nec probare. qua) fierent ; et credere, baud 
indianis accidere. Avide ruendo ad libertatein in siTvitutem olapsos juvare 
nolle; rumulare quoque injurias, ut toidio precsentium consulcs duo tandem 
ot status pristinus rcrum in dcsideriuiu veniaut; iii. 37. In the second 
year he describes them as ‘ destitute inter patrum et plcbis odia;' c. 38. 
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comes to the Hout^ of Commons for a vote of money for army 
and navy estimates .at the commencement of a war. Valerius 
warns the Senate against the danger of allowing the decemvirs 
to get possession of arms, by a vote for a levy of troops :(’”*) and 
when the vote has been obtained, the decemvirs are described as 
having establisl^ed Uieir power, by their mastery of the armed 
force. (''■”) This power however consisted in calling their armed 
enemies into activity, in giving them a military organization, and 
collecting them into a camp. The plebeians formed the strength 
of th.e legions, and the plebeians "were now thoroughly alienated 
from the decemviral government. The measure which was to 
strengthen the decemvirs, by giving them the command of an 
armed force, is de.scribed to us as tlie immediate cause of their 
downfall : for it i.s the insurrection of the two armie.s, their sub- 
sequent march to Rome, and their junction into one body, which 
put down the decemviral body, without any conflict or resistance, 
and with an overwhelming force. Nor M'as it only, the plebeians 
who had both the will and the power to put down the decemvirs. 
When the Senate meet, it appears to consist of three parties : 
Firstly, the decemvirs themselves, and a few persons immediately 
connected with them ; secondly, their open and declared ene- 
mies ; and thirdly, their secret enemies. C. Claudius, the 
uncle of the great tlecemvir, a man of high patrician sentimenhs, 
^nd an asserter of the hereditary jirinciples of his family, 
comes foi’ward at the head of the opposition to the decemviral 
government. He denounces their usurpation, he shows how 
they are hated by all classes of the people, he says that the 


(193) lav yap uTraK oirXtjjy oi ^tKa yFVtovrni Kvpiot rg Trpo^dcrti rov 

TToXffioOj fit) KftO* iffiuiv avroTc xpiitrtaiVTa.1, Diuii. llal. xi. 20. 

(194) ib. xi. 22. 

(195) See Dion. Hal. xi. 6, where the decemvirs are described as wishing 

to silence Valerius by force, and to throw liim down the Tarpeian rock, 
for his freedom of speech, but all the Senate exclaiiri against tliem ^ 
irdvTEQ dvEKpayov)^ and Appius gives way. Afterwards it is said : >)i/ yap ti 
Kai Kartirr qxhg Tr)y t^ovtriay ovk iXdxiffTov rwv <Tvre^p<ur, ib. c. 18. 

(196) In Dion. Hal. xi. 55, he is described as i/Kiara Sij/AOTucdc atv, Kai 
ravrtjv diadtctyptvog Ik irpoyuywv rt)v aipftriv tTjq iroXiTEiaQ^ It should be 
observed that he is the sou of the first Appius, and therefore that his 
7rpoyovoc,'BO far as liome is concerned, reduce themselves to one. Com- 
pare Livy, iii. 63 } iv. 6, 
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soldiers will not fight for them, but ’will allow themselves to be 
defeated, in order that they may not give a triumph to leaders 
whom they detest and he exhorts Appius to abdicate his 
oflSce, and to allow the immediate election of the constitutional 
magistrates. Appius will not indeed vouchsafe an answer to his 
uncle's earnest and patriotic appeal, but Quinctius Cincinnatus, 
Quinctius Capitolinus, and all the other leading senators, are 
described as assenting to his views. Throughout the debate 
it is repeatedly asserted that the decemvirul rule is equally 
odious to patricians and plebeians.(^^^) After the meeting of the 
Senate, C. Claudius leaves the city at the head of a large body 
of secoders : while Valerius and Horatius fortify their houses, 
and arm their slaves and clients. Nowhere is there any ap- 
pearance of a strong hand to coerce opponents ; and yet nearly 
the whole community seem to be their bitter enemies. On 
one side there is both the will and the power to do harm ; 
on the other there is only piovocation and weakness : yet 
the strong majority submit passively to the usurpation of a few 
men, who have not the means either of attack or defence. IJio- 
nysius attempts to account for the forbearance of the comnninity, 
by the mutual hatred of the patricians and plebeians ; which, he 
says, made each j^arty rejoice in tlie opj)ressmn exercised upon 
the other.(^’**^) But the tyranny which fell upon either party 
was too severe to make them forget their own sufferings in the 


(197) On tlio relui'tiincc of the Roldiers to flight for the decemvirs, see 
Machiavel, Disc. i. 43 . 

(198) Bion. Hal. xi. 15 ; Livy, iii. 35 , says that Appius by intrigue ex- 
cluded Ciiicinnulus, Capitolinics, and C. Claudius IVoni the second decem- 
virato. This agrees with the account of Dionysius tliat they were hostile 
to Appius. 

(199) Dion. Hal. xi. 7 , 9 , 10. In x. 60 , the decemvirs arc spoken of as 

l3ov\>)v fiiv >7 iv riOkfitt^oi, 

( 200 ) Dion. Hal. xi. 22. 

(201) Ib. Machiavel accounts for the establishment of the decemvirate 
by saying tliat the Senate and plebs were each blinded by an excessive 
desire, the one to destroy tlie tribunes, the other the consuls. And he 
quotes a saying of Xing Ferdinand, that men are often like the smaller 
birds of prey, which are sometimes so eager in pursuit of their own quarry, 
that they do not perceive another larger bira which is ready to pounce 
upon them ; Disc. i. 40 . 
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sufferings of their political enemies : the bitterest foes, as Aris- 
totle long ago remarked, are drawn together by a common 
fear and the fear common to both patricians and plebeians 
was now of the most active and pressing kind. Either p^y, 
however, by itself, and without the assistance of the other, 
seems to have been strong enough to put down the decemvirs. • 
If an usurper in an ancient republic had not at home suffi- 
cient resources of his own to establish his j)Ower ; if he could not 
ina’:e himself dreaded by one of the recognised engines of de- 
spotic rule ; he might roly on external aid. A republic might, 
at the end of an unsuccessful war, be in the power of a foreign 
state, which maintained a few citizens fit the head of affairs, in 
order that they might enslave their countrymen, and keep them 
in sidyectiou. Such was the situation of Athens at the end of 
the Peloponnesian war, and the Thirty, who were appointed as 
lawgivers for Athens, and whose office closely resembled in 
its designation that of the decemvirs, were established and main- 
tained in power by the influence of 8parta.(-"'^ Critias and 
Theramenes w'ore in substance Lacedaemonian satraps, though by 
birth^thenian citizens. Now if Rome in 450 B.t!. h.ad been in 
the situation of Rome in 508 n.c'., when it is said to have been 
at the mercy of Ponsena ; or of Rome in 488 B.C. when it is said 
to have been at the mercy of Coriolanus ; or if the Sabines, the 
-Volsciaus, the YEquian.s, the Etruscans, , or other of its enemies, 
singly or combined, had subjected its armies to important re- 
verses, and had established such an ascendency over it as to be 
able to keep a set of men at the head of affairs, who were the 
foes of their own country, and the instruments of a foreign 
state ; it is quite conceivable that such a government as that of 
Ajjpius and his colleagues might have been maintained for a 


(203) ovvayti yap Kat tovC ixOiarovs o Koivdi ^6(3og, Aristot. Pol. V . 5 . 

(203) The decree by vthicli tiie Thirty wore appointed began with the 
fjJlow mg w ords : 'KetoSt rtp rptaKovra uvlpag iXiaGai, o'i Toig irarplove 

vSpovg ivyypa^oviTi KaG' owf troXtTtiaovffi, Xcil. iicli. ii. 3 , j 2 . 'IJlOy Wcro 
‘ triginta viri logibus scribendis,’ 

( 304 ) 8 (;e the lively account of Lyaias, cont. Eratoath. § 72-9, ed. 
Bckker, where the Lacedwmouiau intcrlereuco is clearly displayed. 
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time. The people vrould have sabmitted to the oppression of 
their domestic t 3 rrants, for fear of provoking still worse treatment 
from their foreign masters. It is on this principle that the 
Romans now submit to the Pope, who has become a French 
viceroy ; and that the Tuscans and Neapolitans submit to their 
respective princes, who are Austrian viceroys. But no such ex- 
planation applies to the case of the decemviral government. 
Rome had indeed been wasted by a pestilence in 453 B.C. ; but 
there had been some years of peace, which had been preceded 
by military successes. So far is there from being any concert 
between the decemvirs and the enemies of their country, that it 
is the civil discord which brings the Sabines and the ASquians 
into the field, .and they seek to jjrofit by the dissensions of the 
Romans, not to put an end to them by assi.sting the decemvirs 
to coerce their fellow citizens into submission. There is nothing 
in the foreign relations of Rome at this time which serves at all 
to account for the continuance of the second decemvirate into a 
second year.(®‘’'’’) There is no triumphant enemy ; there is no 
body of exiles, who are restored to their coxmtry, under hostile 
auspice.s, armed with power, and eager to satiate their tliiist for 
vengeance. A comparison of the transactions at Athens after the 
capture of the town by Lysander — a period less than fifty years 
after the decemvirate, but reconled by contemporary historians 
— will illustrate by its contrast the wide differenco between the 
position and conduct of the Thirty at Athens and the decemvirs 
at Rome. Both sets of rulers are cruel and unscrupulous : but 
the tyrants of Athens are imposed by a victorious enemy upon a 
helpless community, and having been instituted into their offices 
by the personal dictation of the foreign general, they lose no 


(205) Machiavcl remarks that if a tyrant has not many friends at home, 
and is not supported by domestic forces, ho must look for support from 
abroad. Tliis may be of tfirce sorLs : 1. A foreign bodyguard. 2 . The 
arming of the contado. 3 . Alliances with pow'crhil noighlmurs. A])piu8 
did nut, or could not, adopt any one of these three measures ; and therefore, 
having no internal support, lie speedily fell ; Disc. i. 40 . It is easy to 
account for the fall of Appius ; the dilliculty is to account for his rise, and 
for his maintaining liiuiself for more tliau a year in power. 
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time in taking effectual measures for arming their own adherents 
and disanning all the rest of the citizena(®®®) The decemvirs 
are able, like the Athenian tyrants, to put to death and con- 
fiscate at their pleasure : but their power is not founded on 
foreign interference, nor is it maintained by the possession of a 
domestic armed foi-ce. There are all the results, but none of the 
supports, of tyranny. The eflects are produced, but the cause is 
wanting : there is the superetructure, without the foundation. 

Let us now look at the causes immediately assigned for the 
oveithrow of tlie decemvirs. These arc the murder of Siccitis, 
anti the attempt upon Virginia. Dionysius regards them as the 
occasions, rather than the operative .agencies, by whieh the 
change of government is bnnight .about : as the sparks which 
fired a train alroatly laitl.(‘^*’^) Viewed in this light, they serve 
to illustrate the sagacious observation of Aristotle, that revo- 
lutions spring out of small events, but turn upon important 
interests. The murder of Siccius has in itself nothing im- 
probable, if wo. suppose that the dccemviral generals in the camp 
of Fidenai had a set of assassins in their service, in the midst of 
an many composed of plebeians, who were hostile to their 
government : but there is no aj)parent ailequatc motive for the 
removal of Siccius, when other more dangerous persons were 


( 206 ) Coniparo flic intorestiug and dotaiWd account of tlic government 

of tile Thirty, in (irote’s History of Greece, vol. viii. p. This 

narrative, in whieh all tlie events are accounted for by natural and 
adequate motives, and the existence of the violent government of tho 
Thirty is eoinplotely explained by the antecedent c.ii'cumstanees, oflers 
a striking contrast to the tissue of iniprobubilities which constitutes ilie 
dccemviral story. 

( 207 ) iroititroiiai li rbv Trip! nbr&v \6yov, oiiK UTcb t&v rtXevraiuv Ap^afievoc, 
& loKil Tots iroWoic atria ytviaOai fiova rijs iXtvVfpiac, \t-yt» Sij rdv ir€(ii ti)v 
•Ka^tvov apapTifOivTutv ’Awtrlip, Sia rbv Ipintra' 7rpo<T0jjici} yAp avrti ye, icai 
rtXeurai'a ipyrie ruiv bijporoiv airia, pvpiiov rwv aXXtoy TrpoT/ytjaafiivint'. 
'Dion. Hal. xi. 1 . Inc. 22, he calls the murder of Siccius and the attempt 
on Virginia the apaprtfpara rtXtvTata of the decemvirs, which led to their 
downfall. Livy, iii. 43, alludes to tlie same two events as follows ; ‘ ad 
chides ab Im.-itibus acceptas duo u'.fanda fa<*inora decemviri belli domique 
adjieiunt.’ He afterwards compares tho act of Appius with that of Sextus 
Tariiuin, and adds : ‘ ut non finis solum idem dceoraviris, qui regibus, sed 
caussa etiam eadenl amitlendi inqierii esset c. 44. 

( 208 ) yiyvovrai pitf obv ai ardtreiQ oi> wepl piKpStv «4\X’ Ite fUKp&p, ora’ 
oidZovoi Si TTtpi ptydXtjyf Pol. V. 4. 
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left unharmed ; and the story has a remarkable resemblance to 
a former story relating to the same person ; with this important 
difference, indeed, that the treachery of the former general was 
xmsucces8ful.(®®®) 

With regard to the story of Virginia, the first remark which 
naturally suggests itself is, that if the power of Appius under 
the second decemvirate had been such as it is described by our 
historians : if neither the life nor the property of any plebeian 
was safe; if confiscation of goods, rapes of married and unmarried 
women, violences to youths, beatings of freemen, expulsions from 
the city, were the order of the day ;(-^“) if Rome exhibited the 
spectacle of a town taken in war, and sficked by a ruthless con- 
queror ; if this open contempt of law, if this Oriental licence of 
oppression, prevailed, it is difificidt to uridemtand why Appius 
should have resorted to the circuitous method of a false witness, 
a mock trial, and an unjust judgment in public, in order to gain 
possession of a plebeian girl of fifteen. If so many deeds of open 
violence to women had been committed with impunity by the 
satellites of the tyranny, it is difficult to understand why the 

( 209 ) Above, p. 187-iy2. 

( 210 ) rolij OfiatTvrdrotg r*7tv •vfCJVy ot>c flxov txafTroi Trtpi avrovg, t^rjicav 

aytii' Kui tu tCjv tvavriovufi^iav rg TroXirti^.^ oi wairtp tiXovat/g TroXfptp 

Ktird KTOiJrrtC Trarpi^oc, otf ru xpi)fiara fiuU*oif afj>gpo7n'ro rove vofitp KTtitrapk- 

rove* aXAii Kcii tie rde yuptrdg rde tvpdpfjiuve ‘nraptfropovv, Kal tig Ovyaripae 
liriyapove KeiOvl^ptZov, icai 7 rX/;yti{; rate; dyarafcrovoir, ujfTTrip urt^paTTiyi^oie, idU^ofrai*, 
Dion Hal. xi. 2. Flower down, C. Claudius, addressing tlio deeoinvirs, 
before the case of Virginia, says of the middle class of <?itizens : x^n^^irtot/ 
d^iKove dpirayatj tyKaXovoiv vplv, Kai 7rpo7rij\aKtnrpot\' tie ya/turne nOvpovrai 
ytn>ctiKae,'Koi Trapoiriag tie OvynTtpae Iwiycipove, Kut dWae Vfiptitj TroXXde Kal 
XaXtTrdey c. 10 . A^iiginius afterwards expatiates in the camp on the enor- 
mities of tlie decemvirs, among which he ermmerates yvratKtjr vfipeie, Kal 
irapOkrior Imydpiov dpTcayuQy Kal irai^tor tXfvOipior wp'jmiXaKtapove^ c. 'iO. 
Livy gives a similar account of a reign of terror, tlu)ugh lie docs not 
specially ineiil.ion the violence to women : * A]i(|uandiii a?quatus inter 
omnes terror fiiit ; paullatim totus verlere in plebem ccepit. Abstiaebatur a 

( >atribus ; in humiliores libidinose crinlelitcrqiie consulebatar c. 30. ‘ Hi 
patrieii juveiies] ferre, agerc plebem plebisque res — et jam ne tergo quidem 
aDstinebatur : virgis ccedi, alii seeuri subiici ; et, ne gra^uita crudelitas 
esset. 
haiii 

decemvirate 

pudicitiie in paceperie . . . . 

at si fortuna uelH inclinet, omnium liberis ab tot millibus hostium porieulum 
fore;* iii. 01. This argument implies that no such system of violating 
women as that described by Dionysius existed under the decemvirate. 
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chief tyrant should find it necessary to have recourse to stratagem 
and fraud. By the course which he adopts, he exposes himself 
to impassioned remonstrance, and even to the resistance of the 
bystanders ; he is compelled, by tlie fear of provoking the people, 
to withdraw his judgment on the first day, and to allow Vir- 
ginia to remain in the hands of her family until a more formal 
hearing of the case can be had- Why did he not murder Vir- 
ginias, who was in the camp at Algidus, as he had murdered 
8iccius in the camp at Fidcna?? Why were not Nurnitorius 
and Tcilius driven out of the city, or made fast in a dungeon ? 
Deprived of her natural protectoi’s, Vitginia would have been 
at the mercy of the powerful tloceiuvir. The deftjrencc which 
Appius pays to forms of law, the publicity of the trial, the 
permission accorded to the defemlers of V'^irgiiiia to argue 
in her behalf, and to protest against the unjust judgm<;nt ; 
the revocation of the first decree after it has been pub- 
licly pronounced, and the postponement of the final sentence 
until the second day, all appear to be inconsistent with the 
despotic character of his rule, and wdth tlie gtmcral course 
of government attributed to him a proceeding more like 

that of a Turkish pasha, who wished .to add the fair daughter 
of a Greek rayah to his harem, might have been expected ; or 
if there was a trial, a judicial inquiry^ as summary as would now 
take place before a Neapolitan military .commission, in the case 
of a prisoner charged with a state oftenco. 

The attitude and language of Virgin ius when he stabs his 
daughter, and his rapid ride to the camp, where he brandishes 
the fatal knife in the presence of his fellow-soldiers, and appears 
before them stained with the blood of the victim of the decem- 
vir’s lust — are circumstances, as they are related to us, romantic, 

( 211 ) The interpretation of vhuUcitB in Livy, supported by IJ^iebuhr 
and Dr. Ai-nold, and tlie supposition that the decision of Appuis against 
the liberty of Virginia was not final, iner'ease the improbability of the 
story. All striet observance of legal forms, and all delays of justice, are 
unsuited to the occasion and the person. See above, p. 209, n. 127, where 
this hypothesis is stated and examined. 
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and not very probable. What is however most material for 
us to remark, is the minute and detailed character of the nar- 
rative from the first seizure of Virginius^v^by M. Claudius, to the 
insurrection of the army, and their march to the Aventine. The 
circumstances are related by both our historians('^^®) with the 
minuteness of a memoir writer, who, if not an eye-witness of the 
transactions, was present in Rome at the time, and collected his 
information from persons who had seen and hoard all that passed. 
If we suppose the extant accounts to have this origin, it then 
becomes important to note such discrepancies as the statement 
of Dionysius that Virginia had a full trial, with witnesses ex- 
amined in her defence, on the second day ; whereas Livy says 
that Appius would hear neither party : and the statement of 
Livy tliat ho could not ascertain the reasons really assigned by 
Appius for his judgtriout ; whereas Dionysius says that he rested 
it upon his own personal knowledge of the fact that Virginia 
was the child of the slave-woman of M. Claudius. Such discre- 


(212) Lovosqne, Hist. Crit. do la Hop. Korn. toin. i. p. 185-G, tliinlcn 
it an iiiiprobiiblo circunistauoo in iUo story tliat a young pli*boiari girl 
should bo roproaontod as fnnjuenting a soliool, at a tiiiio when Mfiting 
was rare. We are not told tliat she A\as taught to write: she luiglit only 
liavo learnt to road. Attondaneo on a publie school seems belter suited to 
a ph'boian Ilian to a patrician girl ; the latter would probably receive her 
instruction at, lionie. Virgiiiius is a respectable citiztm of the middle class; 
Livy says of him: ‘ lioneatuin ordinein in Algido dueebat, vir exempli 
recti doini inilitifctpio.’ Diodorus describes A|)pins as ifiatrOtii: evyfvovc 
waftOh'oif TrtvixiniQy xii. 2i. Ill the lately discovered fragiiients of the 12tli 
book of Dainysiiis, MjcMus is des, ribe<l, when pursued Iw tJie knights, as 
running into a butclier’s shop, and seizing a bntclier’s knife, with which 
he defends himself: icttruXa/iifSai^ofUi^oc ve utto nov iTrTTtwr tig fpyafTn)(nov 
titrrpkxtt ptayftpiKoVf kui kotti^u Tvjt/ KpeoKOTTMV upTratrat; Trniti tov -TTpiuTov avrtp 
TTpotftXOovra^ ib’agm. Hist. Or. vol. ii. p. x\xv. ed. Didot. The expression, 
IpyafTTiipiov paytipiKov, is also nsc<l Iiy Dionysius in xi. 37. A patrician 
Virginia is mentioned in Livy, x. 22. 

(213) a<piKV€irai Trtjii IttI tov irpoQ* XXyi^tp roiovroc 

olog hK Trig ir6\to»g ilk^pap.tv, at part irttpypph^og uTrag, Kal paytipiKtiv 

paxaipav cha *X‘*^*'* Dion. Hal. xi. -tU. Strictuiu etiam telum, 

reapers usque ipse cruorc. tota in se castra eoiivertit ; Livy, iii. 50. Pom- 
pom us says : * K eriens a caMh‘, inadeiiscpje at I hue til ire eruore, ad eonimili- 
tones confugit ;* Dig. i. 2, 2, § 24. The distance of Algidus from Rome is 
above twenty miles. Distance liovvevc-r in this story, as in the account of 
the nocturnal ride of S. Tarquin and Jiia friends from Gabii to Home, seems 
to bo of no account. See above, yol. i. p. 516, n. 132. It will be observed 
that Dionysius marks the prcci'^e time of the day at which Virginius 
reaches the camp ; viz., at nightfall. 
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pancies as these are greater than the discrepancy with respect to 
the execution of the Marquis of Argylo in the year J 661, which 
is cited by Paley as an, instance of a disagreement of testimony 
in modern history. In this case the Scotch authorities concur 
in the account that he was executed by decapitation, and that 
the sentence was carried into effect forty-eight hours after his 
trial, wherejis Lord Clarendon says that he was hanged on the 
day of his trial. (“'^) In the modern instance, moreover, we know 
the name.s of the witno.sses, and can estimate their means of 
information. Hence wc are able to judge of the comparative 
weight of their testimony ; and thus to perceive that the native 
witncs.ses reported the facts correctly ; but that Lord Clarendon, 
writing at a distance both in space and time, committed an error. 
In the conflicting accounts of the trial of Virginia, however, wo 
have no such means of judgment. We do not know who the 
witnesses for these respective stories are ; we are not iufortnc<l 
whether they, or either of them, lived at or near the time ; or, if 
they lived long after the time, who first composed those detailed 
narratives ; and we have no means of estimating the comparative 
weight of their testimony. 

Our difficulties however <lo not end here ; for not only are 
we unable to discover whether the authors of this story lived at 
or near the time, but all our accounts lead to the conclusion that 
they must have lived long after the time. We know that the 
earlie.st native historians were as late as the Second Punic War ; 
Livy tells us, moreover, that writing was little practi.sed before 
the burning of the city, and that the few memorials which existed 
in public or private repositoi-ies at that time perished for the 
most part in the conflagration. We may suppose that the names 
of the two sets of decemvirs wore preserved in contemporary 
official registers ; we may perhaps make the same supjjo- 
sition respecting the three commi.ssi oners to Athens, and the 
three ambassadors sent by the Senate to treat with the army 

(214) See tlie author’s Treatise on Methods of Observation and 
Reasoning in Politics ; vol. i. p. 321 . 
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on the Aventine.(®^®) Some other facts of a similar nature may 
have been recorded by the pontifical scribes, and preserved in 
the state annala But between such dry 'notices as these, and 
the narrative of the fall of the decemvirate, as it is presented by 
our historians, the interval is as wide as that between a bare 
skeleton and a body of flesh and blood. Taking the facts 
respecting the early Homan history as the y are known to us, we 
must either suppose that Fabius Pictor and some of his suc- 
cessors were gifted with historical second-sight, or that the 
account of the trial of Virginia and the overthrow of the decem- 
virs is rather a historical romance than a history. If we could 
suppose that Herodotus, who migrated to Thurii in 443 U.C., only 
a few years after the decemvirate, had afterwards 2 icrambu]ated 
the Italian states, and had extended his travels to Rome ; that, 
struck by the military efficiency of the people, or by the pecu- 
liarities of their political institutions, he had inquired into their 
recent history, and had caused the barbarous language of his 
informant to be interi)reted into his own Hellenic tongue ; and 
that he ha<l been told a story of a revolution, fresh in the recol- 
lections and thoughts of the people, brought about by a tjTant 
who had driven a father to take away the life of his own daughter 
in order to .save her honour ; he might perhajjs have been tempted 
to add another episode to his immortal history, in order to cele- 
brate this striking event. Had the story been recorded under 
such circumstances by Herodotus, we should believe it, with the 
same well-grounded assurance of its truth as that which we liave 
for believing his accounts of the battles of Thermopylae and 
Flataea. Or even if Plato, in one of his throe visits to Sicily 
(all of which were after the burning of the city),(^’®) had extended 
his travels to Cumae, and had afterwards journeyed on to see the 
town near the great sea which rumour repoi'ted to have been 
recently taken by an army from the Hyperboreans,("^’’) he might 

! 2I5) Tjivy, iii. 60 . 

2io) Plato’s first visit to Sicily was iu 389 b.c. See Clinton, ad Ann. 
(217) Pint. Cam. 22. Heraclidca Ponlicus was a disciple of Plato, and 
is said to have taken charge of liis school during one of his visits to Sicily. 
Diog. lAert. v. § 86. Suidas in 'HpaieXctdt^r. See above, vol. i. p. 59 . 

VOL. II. B 
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^ a distance of little more than half a century, have col- 
led tniatworthy accounts of the decemyiral legislation, and of 
the causes by which the Ten lawgivers were deposed, after having 
©<Hnpleted their code ; and if he had introduced a nairative of 
these events in his Dialogue of LatvSy in illustration of his sub- 
ject, we should have an account resting on credible authority, 
though not coming from a professed historian. But how historians 
who lived more than two centuries after the time could, from 
such materials as were at their command, have composed vera- 
cious narratives of the character of those extant, is unintelligible. 
The glowing animation and vivid details of the narrative in Livy 
do not compensate for the want of a solid basis of attestation. 
We should be glad to exchange it, notwithstanding its beauties 
as a composition, for such a tame and meagre account as Xeno- 
phon gives of the acts of the Thirty, provided that it were the 
work of a well-informed contemporary. 

With such knowledge as wo have, it seems vain to speculate 
about the origin of the decemviral stmy, or to attempt to define 
the shares which fact and fiction had h\ its formation. That tho 
basis is real, need not be doubted but how many unreal 


( 218 ) Niohuhr tbus characterizcfirlho extant accounts of the decemviral 
period : ‘ Ever since the battle of lake Jie^illus, the accounts of Livy and 
Dionysius are, in many years, in perfect harmony with each other, im- 
portant discrepancies occiirring but rarely. The history of tho decern - 
viral legislation also furnishes an example of this agreement ; but other 
accounts, small as they are in number, do not agree wdtli them at all ; 
hence tlieir agreement cannot be quoted as evidence that their statements 
contain historical truth, but merely loads us to suppose tliat tho two 
historians by chance made use of the same sources for this period Lect. 
vol. i. p. 203. Afterwards he remarks : ‘ The character of this period is 
in general quite diflcrent from that of the ])reccdmg one, and truly 
historical ib. p. 208. Dr. Arnold thus characterizes the decemviral 
story : ‘ Its details doubtless are traditional, and are full of the variations 
of traditional accounts ; still they are not like the mere poetical stories of 
Cincinnatus or Coriolanus, and therefore I shall proceed to give the 
account of the second decemvirate, of tlie tyranny of Appius, and the death 
of Virginia, not as giving full credit to every circumstance, but as con- 
sidering it, to use the language of Thucydides, as being in the main suffi- 
ciently deserving of belief;' Hist, of Tiomc, vol. i. p. 295. The following 
is Lcjvesqne’s judgment: ‘ Lcs details dans lesquots Thistoire cst entrde 
sur le second dccemvirat, peuvent 6 tre re^us avec defiance ; mais le fait 
prill ei pal est assez frappant pour avoir passe de bouohe en boucho, jusqu’a 
CO qu’eiidu il ait ^te rocueilli par lcs dcrivains. Tite-Live ct Denys 
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circumstances have been derived from legendary tradition, tmd 
how many material links in the chain of events, necessary for the 
due appreciation of the rest, have perished, it is impossible for 
us to ascertain. The story of Virginia has a native and Roman 
character ; nothing like it occurs elsewhere. The sacrifice of 
Iphigenia by her father is an act commanded by the gods, and 
is deliberately performed as a religious duty, in order to secure 
a propitious deparfure for the Grecian fleet, wind-bound at 
Aulis ; — 

Nam sablata virum manibus, trcmebuudaque, ad aras, 

Deducta eat ; non ut, soltfutii more aacrorum 
Perfcuto, posset claro comitari bynicnseo, 

Sed casta inccstc, nubcndi tempore in ipso, 
llostia conciderot mactatu mceata parentis, 

EIxitua ut claasi felix fuustusque darctur. 

In the eyes of the Epicurean poet, the propitiation of the offended 
goddess was not an end sufficiently important to sanctify the 
means ; and the sacrifice of Iphigenia by her father draws from 
him his celebrated exclamation aboiit the evils of religion. But 
the justification was adequate in the view of a Greek imbried 
with the doctrines of his native theology. Perhaps it is nccessiary 
to have been brought up with the feelings of a Roman respecting 
the absolute power of a father ov«r his children, to share all his 
admiration for the deed of Virginius. It is true that his 

d’Halicanmase imraisacnt avoir suivi lo m^me antcur ; I’^crivain grcc nc 
differe gnercs do I’ccrivain lalin, quo par la prolixin* do sa^ narration ot par 
sa loquacilu dans les horaiiguos;’ Hist. Crit. do la Rep. Rom. tom. i. 
p. 183. 

( 219 ) Adactns Virginias pater dolorc libcrlatis, et pudoro dcdccoris, 
protractam ad servitutom filiain in conspeetu po])uli pitis^ parricida pro- 
stravit. Orosius, ii. 13, who though a recent and a Christian writer, here 
represents the old Roman feeling. Compare Cic. do Fin. ii. 20. Tenuis 
L. Virginius, unusque de multis — virgiuein flliam sna nianu qccidit, polius 
quum ea App. Chindii libidini, (lui turn erat suinmo in imperio. dedcretur. 
Also Val. Max. vi. 1, 2. Cum Ai)}). Claudius deoomvir filiso ejus viri^inis 
stuprum potest<atis virihus fretus pertiuacius expeieret, deductam in forum 
puellam occidit, pudiort?que interemptor quam corrupte pater osse maluit. 
Compare the anecdote of a Tloniaii kiiij^it in Val. Max. vi. 1 , §3. !Nec 
alio robore animi pricditua fuit Pontius Aufidianus eques llomanus, qui 
postquam comperit filia> sme virginitatom a paedagogo proditam Fannio 
Saturnio, non contentus sccleratum servum affecisso supplicio* etiaiu 
ipsam puollam necavit. 

R 2 
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daughter's dishonour is imminent ; and that he has no time for 
reflection or preparation ; but the conduct of Harmodius and 
Aristogiton, who, in order to avenge an insult offered to the 
sister of one of the friends, expose their own lives in seeking the 
life of the tyrant — and are both put to death by him, one of 
them in tortures — is better calculated to excite the lively sym- 
pathies of a modern reader than the proceeding of Virginius, 
who, after having stabbc<l his daughter, escapes to the camp, leatis 
a successful insurrection against the decemvir, is afterwards elected 
tribune, and in that office prosecutes his former oppressor, and either 
2nits him to death, or drives him to commit suicide, in prison. 

The difficulties in the decemviral story do not end with the 
case of Virginia. The account of the final deposition of the 
decemvirs, and of their relation to the plebeians on the one 
hand, and to the j)atricians on the other, is, as it stands, 
enigmatical. The army of the Algidus,(^®‘’) consisting of five 
legions, having deposed its five decemviral generals, and elected 
commanders of its own, marches into the town, and occupies the 
Aventino. The army of Fidcna3, consisting of three legions, 
takes similar measures, and joins the other army on the same 
hill, where they unite their forces and their counsels. This largo 
armed body, in the lieart of the city, unoi^posed by any military 
for(;e,(“-’) would seem to bo in a position to dictate its own terms 
to the government, and to bring matters to an immediate con- 
clusion. Instead of this, the Senate is convened, and ajjpears 
to occupy the j^osition of arbitrator and mediator between the 
decemvirs and the plcbs ; but to be feeble and irresolute, and to 
be unable to bilng the difference to a final issue. In this state of 
things, the plebeian army on the Aventine, being, as it appears, 


( 220 ) Tn Hiod. xii. 24, rd ffrparo'TrfSov t6 tv TtpAayaSit/t KaXovfiiv^ Tort 
virai>xov, AAl’AAIOS is clearly an error, either of the historian, or of his 
copyists, for AAriAOS. Bekker’s edition has Iv 'AXyiStft. 

( 321 ) We hear nothing of the two legions in the city, which are said 
to bo under the command of Appius and 0]>pius. They are not accounted 
for in the narrative ; they neither join the insurgent armies, nor defend 
the decemvirs. See Dion. Hal. xi. 23, where eacjfi decemvir is supposed 
to command a legion. Livy does not specify the number or division of 
tlie legions, but he supposes Appius to have an armed force ‘ ad compri- 
mendos urbanos motus Appius is his ‘ adjutor ad urbem tuendam 
hi. 41. 
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absolute masters of tbe town, might have been expected to settle 
the question for themselves ; instead of which, according to Livy, 
they leave Rome, and make a formal secession to the Mens 
Sacer. This seems to imply, that the Senate was favourably 
disposed to the decemvirs; but Livy himself states distinctly 
that the acts of the decemvirs were disapproved by the majority 
of the Senate, and the same fact is still more clearly 
shown in the account of the assembling of the Senate and 
its debate, before the war, which is given by both historiana 
Although many young patricians had become the instruments 
of the decemvirs in exercising their tyranny, the general hos- 
tility of the patrician body to the deccmviral government 
results clearly from their narratives. ("'^*) The plan of the de- 
cemviral legislation, and the appointment of the decemvirs, had 
emanated from the plebeians, and had been resisted by the 
patricians to the best of their power ; and there had been 
nothing in the acts of the decemviral government to make the 
patricians desire its continuance. If thei’efore the plebeians, in 
a threatening attitude, were calling for the deposition of the 
decemvirs, and if the patricians in general were hostile- to 
thcin,("®’^) it is unintelligible why they were not put down 
without further delay, and why it should have been necessary 


( 22 a) Sp. Oppius... 8 enatuin postremo vocari jussit: ca res, quod 
magnus parti pairuiii displicere acta decemvirorum videbantur, spo i)er 
sciiatum (imcndaD potestatis ejus muliitudinem sedavit; hi. 49. 

( 223 ) See above, p. 231, n. 192. Dionysius says that the x^pdorarot 
'Pioftamv, to whom the acts of the decemvirs were displeasing, were either 
banished or put to death by them ; xi. 2. Again he says : ro7c d' iXiyap- 
X*KoTc kuG’ ^Sovt)v al riSv ivifavtardruv dv^ptSv lyivovro ^vyat, ibid. Quiuc. 
tins Ca^ntolinus, a leading patrician, who liad been excluded from the 
second dceemvirate by the intrigues of Appius, (Livy iii. 35,) and had 
opposed his government in the Senate (Dion. Hal. xi. iS) in a subsequent 
speech to the pcojile, thus describes the conduct of Die patricians at this 
period : ‘ Pro DeAm lldem, quid vobis vultis V Tribunes plebis concu- 
pistis; concordiiM causa concessimus. Dccemviros desiderastis : creari 
passi sumuR. Decemvirorum vos pertsesum cst ; coegimus abire magis> 
tratu. Manente in oosdem privates irA vestrA, mori atque exulare nobi> 
lissimos vires honoratissimosque passi sumus iii. 67. 

( 224 ) Nicbulir attempts to remove or palliate this difficulty in the 
narrative, by supposing that the decemvirs arc supported by the patricians. 
This supposition, however, is inconsistent with the accounts of both 
historians, who represent indeed the decemvirs as employing some 
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for the plebs to secede to the Mens Sacer. Cicero, indeed, 
inverts the order of the events: for he says that the plebs 
having first occupied the Mons Sacer, and afterwards the Aven- 
tine, went with arms in their hands to the Capitol, and elected 


patrician youths in their service, but who state that the patricians in 
general were hostile to the deceniviral rule. Some of the passages 
adduced in support of this hypothesis are perverted from their true 
meaning. Thus, Hist. vol. ii. p. 352, Niebuhr says: ‘ Ap|>ius from the 
Vulcanal addressed the patricians in the comitium, exliortiug them to 
hold by him, and to seize or cut down the leaders of the insurrection/ 
Again in the note, Appius is described as ‘addressing t\ie pat rid arts slS 
they stood in the comitium/ (n. 774.) The passage cited in supf^ort of this 
statement is the following ; wc yap tn tov 7rX^0o#»c attrtji diafifvovrog oiVcioc, 
dvalSag iwi rov *H0ttt<rrou to Upov iKitXtt ror dfj/jiovttg iKicXiiaiav^ kuI Kanjyopuv 
irreiparo ruir irapavopiav re icai vfiptv, iKovtrtif 

jcot'^y Iwaipo/ifvoc, *dr£ avvayavaKTr^oag 6 Sijpog avrtp Trapiieti piij/ai rovg dv^pag 
Kara Trjg irkrpag, xi. 39. The meaning of l)ionysiuH in this passage is obvious 
and indisputable ; he says that Appius, believing tlie multitude to be still 
favourable to him, called a meeting of the people, and was buoyed up by a 
false hope that they w^ould sanction his using his tribuiiitian jiower to throw 
the insurgents down the Tarpeian roelc. Nii^uhr, however, proceeding upon 
his assumption that voputus meaiis the patricians, and that the Greek his- 
torians translate it when so used by nXrjGos and Sfjfxos, infers that TJionysius 
has here reproduced a passage which he did not understand ; and thinks 
himself authorized in putting this construction upon it silently, and wiiliout 
warning the reader, that the moaning which, by tiiis process of legerdemain, 
he extracts, is the direct opposite of tliat intended by the author. Again, 
in describing the moveiiieiit of the army from the Algidus into the city, 
he says : ‘ As the commonalty had occupied the Avontine, so the patricians 
had garrisoned the Capitol, and the fortresses in these parts of the city 
ib. p. 355. This statement appears to be taken from a passage in tlio 
speech to Virginiiis, after the delivery of the judgment, iind it refers not 
to the patricians, but to the decemvirs, ,aud to their occupation of the 
strong posts of the city ; xi. 37. Cicero, moreover, states that the plebeians 
marcm‘d from the Aventine to the Capitol. A^ain, after the overthrow of 
the decemvirs, the accusation of Appius by Virginius is thus described : 
* He showed himself in the forum, accomjianied by a bund of young 
patricians, who still ac^knowdedged him as their chief. This sight kindled 
the anger of L. Virginias, and he summoned him to appear forthwith 
before a judge ib. p. 370. This account nrofesses to be founded on the 
following passage of Livy. After having described the populai* measures 
passed upon the overthrow" of the decemvirs, he x>i*ocecds thus : ‘ Fundat& 
deindo et potestate trihuniciii, et jdebis lihertate, turn tribuni aggredl 
singulos tutuin maturumque jam rati, accusatorem primum Virginmm et 
Appiurn reum doligunt, Quuiii diem Aj>x)io Virginius dixisset, et Appius, 
stipatus patriciis juvenihus in fyrum dcsccndisset, redintegrata oxtemplo 
est omnibus memoria feedissima* x^otestatis, quuin ipsum satellitesquo ejiis 
vidissent / iii. 56. This account rtmresonts the accusation of Appius by 
Virginius as determined by quite different motives, and makes the appear- 
ance of Apxjius in the forum, with his band of young patricians, subsequent, 
not prior, to the accusation. Livy conceives it as a defensive not an 
measure ; but he says that it reminded the people of his young 
patrician satellites during the dooemvirate : see o. 87, 49. He describes 
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ten tribunes. This account agrees much better with the 
other circumstances of the case ; but it . differs altogether from 
the detailed narrative in Livy.(^^^) Cicero likewise differs from 
Livy, in representing an agreement to have been effected between 
the Senate and the plebs by the embassy of the three con- 
sulars ; whereas Livy states this embassy to have been fruitless. 
Cicero says nothing of Valerius and Horatius, to whose inter- 
position Livy attributes the settlement The indecision of 
^ the Senate, and thtnr reluctance to act, with a plebeian army at 
their back, urging thorn onwards, and the decemvirs in front, 
whose government they hate, and who are deserted and defence- 
less, cannot be reconciled with the rest of the narrative. The 
animosity of the plebs against the decemvirs is shown in the de- 
mand to the envoys from the Senate, that they should be given 
up in order to be burnt alive. 

Considering the minuteness of the details in other parts of 


the accusation of Appius not as the result of a sudden impulse on the part 
of Virginius, but ns a measure previously settled in concert with hia 
colleagues. In fact, the diiliculty of Ijivy's account is to understand how, 
if the conduct of Appius liad been as it is represented, his life should have 
been so long spared. 

JNain cui)ide conculcatur nimis ante metutiim. 

( 225 ) Orat. pro Coniol. i. ; De Hep. ii. 37. These two statements have 
been combined in the text. See also Asconius on the Orat. pro Corn. 
Niebuhr says: * According to a atatiuiient of Cicero, the plebeians marched 
from the Sacred Mount to the Aveutine, which is certainly \vrong,^r 
they were always in possession of the Aventlne Lect. vol. i. 208. The 
reason which Niebuhr here assigns, is tlio very point in issue. Cicc^ro says 
that they were not in possession of the Aveutine, until they had been at 
the Moiib Sacer. 

{ 226 ) iii. 62-4. Compare the allusion in c. 61. Aurelius Victor, 
Diodorus, Floras, and Pompouius mention the Aventine alone. 

( 227 ) Cicero, however, alludes to the part whieli they played after the 
overthrow of the decemvirs, and to their popular measures at this crisis, 
when he calls them ' homines concordite eausfi, sapienter popularea ;* De 
Bep. ii. 31. The inliuonce of Valerius at the same period is also mentioned 
by Jiim in Brut. 14. 

( 228 ) Maehiavel censures the plebeians for announcing their intention 
t>f burning the decemvirs alive, ivhen the demand was made for their 
extradition. When you ask for anything, ho says, you ought never to 
declare beforehand, that you intend to make a bad use of it. It is suill- 
cient to ask a man for his arms, without telling him that you intend to kill 
him with them. When you have got them into your hands, you can use 
them as you think ill ; Disc. i. 44. 
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the story, it is remarkable how little we hear of the individual 

decemvirs themselvea(®®®) With the exception of the great 

Appiu^ they are mere mutes in the drama, who fill a vacant 

space, but seem to have no volition or character of their own. 

They are mere puppets, whoso strings he pulls as he thinks fit. 

While it suits his purpose to play the part of the patriotic ruler, 

all his colleagues are virtuous ; and the entire body presents the 

picture of a Utopian aristocracy. When it suits his purpose 

to play the tyrant, his new colleagues are as compliant as his 

former ones, and they become a set of conspirators against the 

public, ready to join in the commission of every atrocity. Now all 

history proves that nothing is rarer than concord among a small 

body of persons, who share among them the supreme power. 

Nulla fidea regui aociia, omnisque potestas 
impatiens consortia erit. 

The Thirty at Athens were but a short time in existence, 
before the dissension between Gritias and Thcramenes broke out, 
and before the latter was torn from the altar by the command of 
his colleague, tind sent to drink the cup of hemlock in piison. 
Both Fabius(^'''’) and Cornelius, in the second decemvirate, were 
patricians of mark j but they and the others act witli Ajipius as 
if they all had but one will. It may be safely aflSrmed of this, 
as of the interregal government after the death of Romulus, 
that perfect concord, under such cirqumstances, is without a 
parallel in authentic history. Kither the decemvirs were less 
powerful than they are represented, or there were dissensions 
within their body, of which the memory has perished. A 

(329) According to Livy, all the members of the second decemvirate 
were patricians. Biouysius says that seven wore patricians and three 
were plebeians. Niebuhr affirms that half were patricians and half 
plebeians. 

(330) See the character of Fabius, in Dion. Hal. x. 68; Livy, iii. 41. 

(331) Above, eh. xi. § 10. 

(333) There is a passage among the fragments of Dio Cassius published 
by Mai_(xxiii. § 4, ecf. Bekker) which seems to refer to dissensions of tlie 
decemvirs. It states that theu [the antecedent being lost] arrived at such 
a pitch of mutual jealousy, tliat they no longer exercised their powers of 
government in common, as thejr had been accustomed to do, but each ruled 
in succession : the effects of which change were disastrous, as each followed 
his own objects, and was more desirous of doing harm to the public, than 
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supreme oligarchy of ten without internal jealousies is an im- 
possibility. 

Lastly. — We may observe that it is difficult to reconcile the 
fruit of the decemviral legislation — ^the twelve tables themselves 
— with the account of their composition and enactment. Ac- 
cording to this account, the code consists of two distinct portions; 
the first ten tables, and two additional tables. The ten tables 
wei'e the work of the first decemvirs ; underwent a public re- 
vision ; were sanctioned by the Senate, and passed by the people. 
They seem to be the genuine expression of the popular will. 
The last two tables arc the work of tbe second decemvirs, whose 
government was antipopular and tyrannical. Cicero accordiiigly 
distinguishes the characters of the two parts of the code ; and 
says that the ten tables were remarkable for their equity, while 
ho speaks of the two tables as uujust(~®®) It is however difficult 
to understand why, if the bust two tables were unjust, they were 
invested with the authority of law after the fall of the decemvirs, 
or why, if they had been already enacted by the decemvirs, they 
were not immediately repealed. Diony.sius, Livy, and Cicero, 
agree in stating that the prohibition of marriages between the 
patricians and plebeians was introduced by the two tables. Why 
did not the plebeians, when they were negotiating on the Aven- 
tine and Moiis Sficer, with arms in their hands, stipulate that the 
two tables should be rejected, or at least that this prohibition 
should be removed ? There is likewise an obscurity about tho 
time when the laws come in force. The ten tables are stated by 
both historians to have been enacted at the end of the first 
decemviral year, and Dionysius says that they were then en- 


of supporting tho reputation of a colleague. It seoms impossible to refer 
this description to any other set of colleagues than the decemvirs. The 
passage, however, is isolated, and we do not know how Dio Cassius 
connected it with the rest of his narrative. Zonaras, who borrowed 
largely from Dio Cassius, has nothing about internal discords of the 
decemvirs. 

(* 33 ) Niebuhr says of this statement of Cicero ; * The exaggeration is 
obvious ; it is impossible that even, the greater part of them should have 
been of such a nature Hist. vol. iL n. 750. Gellius, N. A. xvii. 21, § 15, 
distinguishes between tho ten and the two tables, but not between the 
first and second decemvu's. 
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graved on brazen columna^^) Yet C. Julius is represented 
during this year as abstaining from the exercise of his juris- 
diction, out of deference to a law which had not been enacted. 
Livy describes the second decemvirs as refusing to abdicate until 
their laws have been sanctioned ;(^®) by which the two tables 
are meant They are not, however, enacted by the decemvirs, 
and nothing is said of their subsequent enactment by the people. 
Yet we are told shortly after, that Valerius and Horatius, the 
leaders of the opposition to the decemvirs, and their determined 
enemies, caused the twelve tables to be engraved on brass, and 
set ?ip in public and we know that the decemyiral code was 
called the Twelve, not the Ten, Tables.(-*^*) Our historians do 
not explain how the two tables became law. 

The account of Diodorus is, that the first decemvirs included 
their laws in ten tables ; that the second decemvirs left their 
work unfinished, on account of the revolution by which their 
government was overthrown ; that in consequence, the consuls 
Horatius and Valerius completed their task, by adding two 


(234) Dion. Hal. x. 57 ; Livy, iii. 34. 

(233) Cic. Hep. ii. 38. See above, p. 198, n. 95. 

(236) Decemviri, querentes se in ordinem cogi, non ante quam perlatis 
limbus quarum causa creati cssent, deposituros imperiuin se aiehant ; iii. 5I4 

had stated that the ten tables liad been enacted : ceniuriatis coniitiis 
decern tabularuin leges perlatiu sunt ; c. 34. , 

(237) Livy, iii. 67. Niebuhr thinks that this statement ‘probably 
means only that the last two iahlos were then posted up in tlie comitium 
by the side of the first ten;' Hist. vol. ii. p. 308. It is to be observed, 
however, that, although Dionysius states that tlie ten tables w ere engraved 
on brass, Livy makes no such statement. Livy seems to assume that the 
whole code was simultaneously engraved on brass. 

(235) Pomponius gives the following account : ‘ Qui [decemviri] ipsi 
anirnadvertcrunt aliquid deesse istis prfmis legibus, ideoque sequenti anno 
alias duas ad easdem tabulas adjecerunt, et ita ex accidente appellatSD sunt 
leges duodccim tabularum;’ Dig. i. 2, 2, § 4. He affirms that the ten 
tables were written on ivory, and set up in front of the rostra, ib. 
Livy, vi. 1, states that the twelve tables were replaced after the Gallic 
connagration ; but he does not say distinctly that tiie original brass plates 
were destroyed or carried away, though this seems to bo his meaning. 
Sextus .<Eliu8, the contemporary of Ennius, who was consul in 198 b.c., 
wrote a commentary on the t\\ olvc tables, probably somewhat resembling 
the Commentary of Coke upon Littleton. See Pomponius, ib. § 38. Ho, 
and a con temporal^, L. Acilius, are called ‘ veteres interpretes’ of the 
twelve tables by Cic. Leg. ii. 23. These * ancient interpreters’ were 
posterior to the enactment of the tw elve tables by about 2| centuries. 
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more tables; and that they caused the twelve tables to be en- 
graved on bras^ and nailed up in front of the senate-house.(^''^) 
Tacitus seems to know of no distinction between the tables : he 
•*days that they were formed from a collection of the best laws, 
and that they were a consummation of equily.^^ It agrees 
with this view, that Appius is represented 1^ Livy, when, after 
his fall, he is accused by Yirg^nius, as appealing to his laws as 
evidences of his services to the plebs, and as complaining that 
he is dragged into prison, while they remain in full force.(®^^) 
Dionysius describes Appius, in the debate in the Senate 
before the war, as declaring that the code is stiU unfinished, and 
as promising to abdicate when it is completed. Yet he 
afterwards says that Appius would have been prevented from 
marrying Virginia by his own law against the intermarriage of 
patricians with plebeians ;(“*''’) this law, according to the account 
of Dionysius himself, with which Cicero agrees, being in the two 
tables. The law, which prevented a free person claimed as a 
slave being taken out of the defendant’s possession before 
judgment, which is referred to in the proceedings against Vir- 
ginia as being the work of Appius, may have been in the 
code of the first year; nevertheless, it is described as having 
been in the twelve tables The entire subject of the en- 


( 239 ) xii, 24-(5, 

( 240 ) Creati docemviri, ct accitis qua* usqtiam o^egia, composita> 
duodecim tabida?, finis a.*qiu juris ; Ana. iii. 27- Zimau*rn, Gescli. dcs 
Koni. jPrivatreelits, vol. i. p. K)2, understands tlie latter words to mean, 
that ‘they were the last impartial law in Itonic.’ Compare the statement 
ill GelL XX. 1 , that this code had been formed ‘ iiiquisitis exploratisquo 
multarum urbiurn legibiis.* 

( 241 ) Majorum meritain rempiiblicam domi militiccquo commemorabat ; 
8 uum infelix erga plebeiu Hoiiiunam studium, «j[uod a^quaudarum legum 
caussa cum mii.viuiti oflensionepatruin coiisiilatu abisset ; suaa leges, quibus 
manontibus lator earum in vincula ducatur ; Livy, iii. 6 G. 

( 242 ) xi. 6 . The language of Dionysius, in describing the two tables, 
however, certainly seems to imply that they had been previously added to 
the ten tables ; x. 60. 

(243) xi. 28 . 

( 244 ) Dion. Hal. xi. 30, 31. Livy describes the advocates of Virginia 
as demanding of Appius that ‘ lege ab ipso lata vindicias det secundum 
libertatem lii. 44. Afterwards, lie adds : Appius decreto priefatus, quam 
libertati faverit earn ipsam legem dcclarare, quam Virginii amici postula- 
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actment of the decemviral code is in a state of hopeless con” 
fusion.(^*®) 

tioni suaj protendant ; c. 45. Florus alludes to the same law : ante ceteros 
Appius eo insolentiaj olatus est, ut ingenuam virginem stupro destinarct, 
oblitus et liUcretise ot regum cf juris quod ipse composuerat ; i. 24. Com- 
pare Dirksen, Zwolf^Tafel-Geaetze, p. 425 — 433, who refers the law to the 
6th table. Pojnj>oniu8 says that this rule was a rc-euactmeut of existing 
law. ^Initium fuisse seeessionis dicitur Virginius quidam, qui quum 
aniinadvertisset Appium Claudium contra jus, quod ipse cx veiere jure in 
diiodecim ^rfA?/A/,v//vfWA‘/«f/m/^vindicias lilia? sine a so abdixissc,et secundum 
cum qiii in servitutem ab eo supposiliis petierat, dixisse, eapt unique amoro 
virgiius oinne fas ac iiefas niisciiisse, indigiiatus quod vet usiissima juris 
ohservantia in ])ersonri filire su.t defecisset, utpole (pium Brutus, qui primus 
l{om;e consul full, vindieias secundum libertalem dixisset in person^ 
Vindi<*is Vitellionim servi, qui proditionis conjurationem indieio suo 
detexerat,* etc.; Dig. i. 2, 2, § 21. The origin of the vindicuv secundnrn 
Uhvrtatvm is Jiere referred to tJie fabulous slave, V'^indicius. See above, 
p. 6, 10. If the object of the deceinvind legislation was to make a general 
code of laws, accessible to all the peojde, it was imperfectly attained ; for 
Livy says that after the burning of the city by tlie Gauls, the treaties and 
laws ucre colleeted: ‘alia ex eis edita etiam in vulgiis; c|ua5 autem ad 
sacra pertinebant, a pontiticibus maxime, ut religioue obstrietos haberent 
multitudinis animos, suppreasa vi. 1. Even this partial publication is 
represented as now made for the first time. 

(245) Niebuhr has built up an elaborate fabric of hypotheses, with 
respect to the deconn ii’al government, turning mainly upon the idea tliat 
it was intended for a permanent system, and that it brought about various 
fundamental changes in the constitution. These hypotheses are at the 
best unsimjKirted by the historical account ; in general they arc incon- 
sistent witliit. For the reasons assigned by Becker, all detailed criticism 
of these speculations seems to me superfluous ; see Becker’s judicious 
remarks on the siilycid; ii. 2, p. 12S-1). Even Dr. Arnold ventures to 
reject tlie conjectural reconstruction of the ilecemviral histoiy proposed 
by his guide ; voJ. i, p. 2115, aud compare, p. 301. 
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Part IV. — from the overthrow of the decemviral 

GOVERNMENT TO THE SIEGE OF VEII. 

(449—406 B.c.) 

§ 55 The events which are described as immediately fob 
lowing the decemviral government increase, rather than dimi- 
nish, the difEculties which we have found in its explanation. 
The decemviral legislation was, as we have seen, a measure 
which originated with the plebeians ; but it was turned to their 
oppression, and was overthrown by their resistance. It was 
intended to remove the inequalities between the two orders ; but 
it seems to have added to them. The decemviral government, 
having sprung out of the demands of the plebs, is put down 
by a plebeian secession — an extreme measure — and only one 
degree short of insurrection or civil war. When the plebs 
return, they appear to be able to dictate their own terms ; 
the consuls chosen arc devoted to their interest, and introduce 
important legislative measures of a popular character. The 
only real equalization of rights effected at this time, is that 
which follows the decemviral legislation :(^) the twelve tables 
them.selves did nothing for ellacing the privileges of the 
patricians and the disabilities of the plebeians. There was a 
strong idebeian reaction after the foil of the decemvirs, which 
threatened to go too far ; until it was stopped by the moderation 
and firmness of the tribune Duilius. The description of the 
outburat of plebeian power, of the fears of the patricians 
le.st they should be made the subjects of vindictive impeach- 
ments, and of the self-imposed restraint of D»iilius,(2) renders 
it quite unintelligible why the law of the two tables pro- 

(1) Livy describes the consuls Valerius and Horaiiiis os taking the 
field : ‘ Rebus urbonis compositis, futtdaloqwt pU'bis statu,' iii. 60. This 
refers to their own measures after tno fall of the decemvirs. Dr. Arnold, 
speaking of this year, says ; ‘In fact, the pcmular cause wm so triumphant, 
that all, and more than ml, of the objects of the Terentilian law were now 
cflected vol. _i. p. 316. 

( 2 ) Livy, iii. 69 ; Uion. Hal. xi. 46. The last words of this chapter are 

imperfect, lleiske restores, AxOoftivutv f/Sti rats rUv iroXirwy, uai 

irSKeftov Ik robruv ytviiataOai irpoaSoKtivroiv. 
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hibiting marriages between patricians and plebeians should 
have been passed after the fall of the decemvirs, or, if it 
had been enacted by the decemvirs, why it should not at this 
moment have been repealed. 

We next hear that the two consuls, Valerius and Horatius, 
severally defeat the jdSquians and Volscians, and the Sabines, 
who had been successful against the decemvirs. The Senate 
refuses a triumph to the consuls, but it is granted by a vote of 
the people. Livy says that this was the first example of a 
triumph without the authority of the Senate.(®) Dionysius 
however states that Servilius had already triumphed in this 
manner, in the year 495 rc.(‘*) 

Notwithstanding the supposed settlement effected by the 
decemviral code, and the concessions made by the Valerian and 
Horatian laws, the contests between the patricians and plebeians 
proceed with unabated violence. There are disputes about the 
re-election of the tribunes :(•’) the plebeians are insulted and 
wronged by the younger patricians ;(®) and in the consulship of 
Quinctius Capitolinus and Ftirius (446 B.C.), when the Volscians 
and riilquians ravage the lands up to the Esquiline gate of the 
city, the people refuse to stir. After a time, Quinctius succeeds 
in inducing them to enlist, and a succes.sful campaign ensuea0 


(3) Turn primum, sine auctoritatc Bcnatiis, populi jnssu trramphstum 
cst ; iii. 63. Zonai'as, vit. 19, stait'S that the cpneuls triumphed oy the 
vote of the people alone. 

(4) vi. 23. See above, p. 60. (5) Livy, iii. 64. 

(6) Ib. 66. Livy coneludea his description of the conduct of the pa- 
tricians, juniors and seniors, with this remark: ‘ Adco moderatio tticndea 
libertatis, dum mijuari vello siinidaudo ita sc qiiisque extollit, ut deprimat 
alium, in dilficili cst: cavendoque ne nietuant homines, metuendos vdiro 
se elliciunt ; ct injuriam a nobis rcpuJsam, taruiuam aut faccrc aut pati 
ncccsse sit, injungimus aliis.' 

S ) Livy, iii. 6t5 — 70. This great defeat of the Volscians is recorded 
iod. xii. 30, who calls them OioXofivoi. In reporting the speech of 
Quinctius, Livy says ; ‘ In hanc sententiam locutum accipio,’ 0. 67, as if he 
followed some previous writer. "With regard to the honours of the consuls 
Livy has the following remark : ‘ Triumphum nec ipsos postulasse, nee 
delatnm iis ab ecnatu accipio, ncc traditur causa spreti aut non sperati 
honoris. JSqo quantum in tanto intervallo temporum conjicio, quum Va- 
lerio abiuc Horatio consulibus, qui prsetcr Volscos et .lEquos Sabini etiam 
belli perterti gloriam pepererant, negatus ab sonatn triumphns csset, vere- 
cundiec fuit pro parte dimuliit rcrum consulibus petcre triumphum: ne 
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§ 66 In the next year, the consulship of Genucius afid 
Curtius (445 B.C.), the accounts of Livy and Dionysius differ; 
and they differ in a remarkable point. Livy says that the 
tribune Canuleius proposed a law permitting the marriages 
of the patricians and plebeians : he adds, that all the tribunes 
(with only one dissentient) proposed another law, making ple- 
beians eligible for the consulship. He reports at great length 
the speeches of the consuls against both laws, and the speech of 
Canuleius in favour of his own rogation ; and he states that the 
Senate, partly moved by the eagerness of the plebs to obtain 
the repeal of the prohibition, and partly thinking that a con- 
cession of this point would render it unnecessary to concede 
the other, acceded to the proposal of Canuleius.(®) Dionysius 


ctiam, si impetrassent ma^is hominum ratio quam meritorum liabita vidc- 
rc'tur;’ c. 70. Dr. Arnold has the followinf^ remark upon this year: ‘ lu 
the next year, a member of the Quinctian house was chosen consuh T. 
(iiiiricl iu8 'Cai)iioUixus. Accordingly the story of the year is made up from 
some of the memorials of the Quinctian family, ann is a mere pane^^ric 
of the consul’s great qualities in j)eaco and in war. Tlie real history of the 
year is lost almost entirely vol. i. p. 333. The existence of these memo- 
rials of the Quinctian family is mermy an hypothesis : there is no proof of 
their existence, 

(8) Livy, iv. 1 — 6. Livy, both in the speech of Canuleius, and in the 
subsequent answer of the consuls, treats the prohibition of marriage as 
having been introduced by the deeemvirs : nevertheless the objections 
attributed to the patricians seem to imply that the barrier was of old 
standing. In c. 1, the rogation is described as one ‘ qua contaminari saii- 
guiiiem Huum patres, con fund ique jura gentium rebantur.' Afterwards the 
consuls ask : ‘ quam enim aliam vim eonnubia proraiscua habere, nisi ut 
ferarura propc ritu vulgentur concubitus plcbis patrumqueP’ c. 2. If tliis 
prohibition had only been in cxisUmce for five years, it seems ludicrous to 
apply this inflated language to its removal, llad the blood of the patri- 
cmns been polluted, and had their marriages been no better than the copu- 
lation of wud animals sLx years before P Com])are iii. 47, wliere Virginius 
says : ‘ Placet pccudum ferarumque ritu promiscuc in concubitus ruere P* 
Niebuhr says that ‘ Livy’s account of tlie angry opposition with which the 
patricians met this proposal, is unquestionably a faithful picture of the 
sentiments of the haughty nobles of his oton day^ and the deep resentment 
ho puts into the mouth of the tribune is his own feeling. It is impossible 
however that all the patrician houses of the ago he is describing can have 
looked down with such contempt on the distinguished plebeian families 
Hist. vol. ii. p. 384. The sentiments about purity^ of blood which Livy 
ascribes to the opponents of Canuleius may bo suited to the patricians of 
the fifth century before Christ ; but they are quite unsuited to the pa- 
tricians of the Augustan age, whose feelings towards tho plebeians might 
resemble those of a French noble in tho lost century towards a roturier, 
but had nothing of a religious character. 
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agrees with Livy as to the proposal for the admission of plebeians 
to the consulate, and he even mentions the name of the one 
dissentient tribune ;(®) but he says nothing of any proposal for 
altering the marriage law, although he describes Canuleius as 
taking a leading part, at the discussions in the Senate, in sup- 
port of the proposal for opening the consulship to the ple- 
beians. He likewise gives a detailed account of a private 
meeting — a sort of cabinet -council — of the loading patricians, 
•which is convened by the consuls, and of which all the pro- 
ceedings are accursxtely known to him :(^') Valerius and Horatius 
were the only senators of consular dignity who were not invited. 
The following is his account of the proceedings at this meeting. 
C. Claudius recommends the use of armed force against their 
political opponents; bvit Quinctius Capitolinus objects to civil 
war, and to a violation of the sanctity of the tribunes ; and to 
this opinion the otlier members of the meeting accede. C. 
Claudius then declares that he yields to the majority ; and he 
advises that, instead of opening the consulship to the plebeians, 
they should propose the substitution of six or eight military 
tribunes for the consubs, half of whom might be of the plebeian 
order. This suggestion is adopted by the entire meeting ; and 
they then arrange the plan of the debate in the Senate, fixing 
the order in which the speakers are to be called on by the con- 
suls, and the course which each of their own party is to pursue.(*®) 
The debate in the Senate is next described. Canuleius com- 
plains of the secret meeting convened by the consuls ; Genucius, 
the consul, defends the step which they had taken, and calls first 
upon Valerius and afterwards upon Horatius to declare their 
opinions. They pronounce themselves favourable to the admis- 
sion of plebeians to the consulship ; but they think the time is 

(9) xi. 52. (10) Ib. c. 57. 

(ir) TIu*y are described in c. 55 as ol wfitalUraroi re ical Kopv^niAraTot 
rGiv TT^weffTijKOTtov rriQ a^itjTOKpaTiaQ ovvax^i^vTkQ cic iSiuiTiKiiv avWoyov vnb 
rCtp vnaTnjv avToi KaO" iavTovg. In c. 67 Caniilcius complains of them as 
d'TTopptjra pvvXfvrr/fHa avvuyovrag Iv IStaig oUiaig. Compare above, p. 186, 
n. 69- 

( 12 ) Dion. Hal. xi. 64i — 6. The threats of war in c. 64 are similarly 
described in Livy, iv. 1, and 7. 
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unsuitable ; and they advise the tribunes to permit the levies, 
and to withdraw the rogation until the enemies now in the field 
have been repulsed. This middle course, we are told, displeased 
both parties, the plebeians objected to the delay, the patricians 
to the concession of the principle. C. Claudius is then named, 
and he strongly objects to all change. The Senate is in an 
uproar at these conflicting, but unacceptable opinions; when T 
Genucius, the consul's brother, is cjilled upon, and he brings 
forward the plan agreed to at the private meeting ; namely, that 
there should be a discretionary power of substituting for the 
consuls six military tribunes with consular authority, three of 
whom should bo patricians .and three plebei.ans. This compro- 
mise was accepted by nearly all the senators ; it was embodied 
in a decree — and it was well received by the tribunes and the 
people. Such however, says Dionysius, was the levity of the 
multitude, that although they h.ad threatened a secession, or a 
recourse to arms, if the concession was not made, yet, when they 
obtained it, they did not avail themselves of their new right, 
but elected only three patricians as the first consular tribunes. 
These tribunes only hold their office seventy-three days, when they 
abdicated it on account of some defect in the auspices : and two 
patrician consuls were elected for the rest of the year. ‘ Never- 
theless (Dionysius informs us) the*two sets of officers in question 
do not both appear in all the Roman annals ; but in some only 
the tribunes, in others only the consuls, and in a few both ; 
which latter I have followed, .*18 they agree with the testimonies 
derived from the sacred and reserved books.’(^®) Livy gives 
a similar, though a brief account of the private meeting, 
and of the arrangement for the election of consular tribunes 
from both orders, the number of which he limits to three. 
He attributes the election of these patricians to magna- 
nimity, not to fickleness : and he describes their abdication, 
and the election of patrician consuls after a struggle. He 

(13) Dion. Hid. xi. 67 — 62. The three consular tribunes of this year 
ate named by Diod. xii. 32 : he says nothing of the consuls. 

VOL. IL 
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then remarks that Licinius Macer bears witness to the fact that 
the names of these consuls were found in a treaty with Ardea, 
made in this year, and in the linen books preserved at the 
temple of Moneta ; this, he says, is a proof that they were 
consuls this year, although their names were not found either in 
the ancient histories, or in the books of magistrates. (^''’) Livy 
however adds that some accounts made no mention of the roga-> 
tion for plebeian consuls, but attributed the appointment of 
consular tribunes, not to a compromise between the two orders, 
but to the necessity of appointing assistants to the consuls, who 
had to make head at the same time against a Yolscian and 
.iiEquian army, a revolt of Ardea, and a Veientine army.(^®) 

It is difficult to understand how the account of the private 
meeting summoned by the consuls could have l)een obtained, 
when its proceedings are described as unknown even to the 
contemporary tribunes ; or how the minute details of the entire 
transaction which led to the creation of consular tribunes could 
have been preserved, when there is a discrepancy between our 
two historians as to so important a point as the rogation of 
Canuleius respecting the mfirriage law. As the history of 
Dionysius breaks off in the following year, and of the remainder 
only a few fragments have been preserved, we do not know how, 
or when, he supposed the repeal of the prohibition of marriages 

between the two orders to have been effected. It should be 

# 

observed that Livy^s description of the measure of Canuleius is 
supported by Florus ; who represents this tribune as having 
caused an outbreak on Mount Janiculum, for the sake of re- 
moving the prohibition in question.(^®) Livy however says 

( 14 ) Iciquc monumenti est, consiileB cos illo anno fuisse, qui ncque in 
annalibus priscis, ncque in libris rnagisiraiuum inveniuniur ; Livy, iv. 7- 

( 15 ) Ibid. Other dates, wholly difTorent from that of Livy and Dio- 
nysius, are given us for the first institution of consular tribunes. Eusebius, 
Chron. p. 348, jdaccs it in 385 b.c. Eutropius, ii. 1 , in 365 xj.c.=389 b.c. 
These two statements nearly agree, but they are posterior to the received 
date by about sixty years. Syncellus, vol. i. p. 484, places it before the 
decemvirate. 

(1 6 ) Tertiam seditionem excitavit matrimoniorum dignitas; ut plcbeii 
cum patriciis jungcrentur, qui tumultus in monte Janiculo, ducc Canuleio 
tribuno plebis, exarsit ; Florus, i. 25. Ampeliua, c. 25, enumerates this 
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nothing of any popular tumult, and describes the rogation of 
Canuleius as having been peaceably conceded by the Senate : 
whereas Floras speaks of it as having been extorted by an 
insurrection. The account of the private meeting of the patri- 
cian party, and of the subsequent debate in the Senate, given by 
Diornysius, has so modern a sound, that, instead of referring to 
Rome and the fifth century before Christ, it might, with the 
proper altemtions of names and subjects, be thought to refer to 
.England and the nineteenth century after Christ. 

The two historians differ in their accounts as to the number 
agreed on for the consular tribunes : Livy states it at three,(’’) 
whereas Dionysius states it at six, and attributes the choice of 
three patrician tribunes, without three plebeian colleagues, to 
popular caprice.(‘‘^ The explanation of the choice of three 
patricians, without any plebeian colleagues, under the circum- 
stances stated, by referring it either to the fickleness or the 
generosity of the people, is very unsatisfactory. The plebs 
had fought a hard fight, and come oft’ victorious in the 
contest there seems no reason why, even if they did 
not wish to press their advantage, they should not have elected 
one plebeian consular tribune out of three. It may also be 
remarked, with regard to the election of consuls after the re- 
signation of the tribunes, that it is difficult to perceive from 
what source Livy could have drawn his minute account of their 


sedition among tlie secessions of the ]>lebs. Tlie only secession to the 
Janicnlum known to Livy is that tinder Hortensius ; Epit. xi. (287 b.c.) 

(i^) Livy says that in 438 B.c. it wtis lawful to elect six consular tri- 
bunes ; iv. 16. Zonaras states that six w'erc to bo elected, three from each 
order ; vii. 19. 

(i 8 ) Becker attempts to explain this discrepancy by supposing that 
Dionysius misunderstood his authorities, and construed ‘ tres ex utroqne 
ordino,’ as if it meant three taken from each order severally, whereas it 
meant three taken discriminatcly from botli onlers ; ii. 2 , p. 139. All ex- 
planations which suppose error, in order to produce uniformity of state- 
ment, in the extant accounts of Roman history, are, to say the least, ex- 
tremely doubtful, 

(ip) Zonaras states that, in the contest of the year 445 B.c. for opening 
the eonsulshm to the plebeians, KoWa car* aWriXatv cai /Sfata IXtyov rt cai 
tirparrov. Hc adds, that the patricians, in order to prevent worse excesses, 
conceded-tho institution of consular tribunes, throe from each order 5 vii. 19. 

S 2 
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appointment, if their names were not found in any of the ancient 
histories. 

The substitution of a board of military tribunes witli consular 
power, sometimes consisting of eight, and never of less than three 
members, for the two consuls, is represented to us as a virtual, 
though not a formal concession of tbe demand for the admission 
of plebeians to the consulship. (-^) According to Diodorus 
indeed a stipulation that one of the consuls should always be 
a plebeian was among the articles agreed to at the decemviral. 
secession. This statement cannot be received ; but the demand 
for the opening of the consulate to the plebeians, coming only four 
years after the fall of the decemvirs, must be considered as con- 
nected with the great plebeian movement which followed that 
event ; and the discretionary power of substituting consular 
tribunes for consuls is represented as a partial satisfaction of 
that doinand.^"^) Under those circumstances, it seems strange 
that dirriug a long series of years after the concession has been 
made, the power should not bo more often exercised, and that 
when it is exercised, patricians alone should be appointed. In 
the first twenty years of the existence of the power, — 42 4 B.C., 
it is used only seven times ; out of these seven times, the 
board consists of three members four times, and of four members 


( 20 ) Dionysius, xi. 61, and Livy, iii. C, both state expressly that the 
first consular tribunes were three in number, and were all patricians. Livy 
likewise in sub.s('(picnt passa^o.s represents the plebeians as complaining 
that none of their order had ever been elected to this dignity, and he fur- 
ther states that the first plebeian consular tribune was elected in 400 b.c. 
In spite of these distinct testimonies, Nicbulir maintains that one at least 
of the first consular tribunes was a plebeian ; Hist. vol. ii. p. 411 ; Loct. 
vol.i. p. 2 !il. His supposition is rejected by Drumann, vol. iv. p. 65. Dr. 
Arnold supjjosi's that * the three tribunes first chosen were )mtricians, and 
that three plebeians were to have Iwen added to their number ; but that 
the patricians resisted this, and, finally, to simplify the question, got rid 
of their own tribunes also, and returned to the government by consuls 
vol. i. p. 337. Tliese conjectures are quite irreconcilable witJi the accounts 
both of Dionysius and Livy. 

(21) 'iva Sk fir! irp&c ti jf**/’***' tov filv tpyov rr)g tjyffioviae oi 

Svvaroi aiiroic naptxMptIvav, rov ti tvtfiaToc oh fiirttioKav, dXX’ avff virarttv 
XiXtdpxovc wvopavav, i'va fti} r6 Ttjc aXr/vtwc tvrifiov Tip avp^aKi opiXip Karappv- 
iraivoiro, Zonaras, vii. 19. 

( 2 a) xii. 25. 


( 23 ) See Plutarch, Camill. i. 
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three times ; and in eveiy case patricians alone are elected. (-*) 
In the year 432 B.C. private meetings were held at the houses of 
the tribunes, at which the leading plebeians complained of the 
conduct of their own order, in never electing a plebeian to the 
office of consular tribune. Others attributed the result to the 
electioneering influences of the patricians ; and in consequence 
a law was passed, on the rogation of the tribunes, prohibiting 
candidates from whitening their toga.(“*) In the year 424 B.c. 
the tribunes still complain that no plebeians had been elected 
consular tribunes, and that all the plebeian candidates had been 
rejected.(-®) The same complaint recurs in 420 when three 
patricians are again elected.(-^) In the year 408 B.c. it is men- 
tioned that the same result was obtained, contrary to general 
expectation ;(^'*) and again in the following year, four patricians 
were elected. In 403 B.c. eight consular tribunes were for 
the first time appointed, but none of them was plebeian. (•^”) It 
was not till 400 B.C., after the discredit of some of the patrician 
consular tribunes in the Veientine war, that the practical exclu- 
sion of plebeians from the office came to an end, forty-four years 
after the change in the law. In that year, one plebeian was 


(24) Namely, in tlie years 144, '138, 133, 432, 42(5, 425, 424 B.c. Poe- 
teliuB the tribune makes an un8ueees.sful attempt to obtain eomitia for the 
election of consular tribunes in 441 b.c.; Livy, iv. 12. 

(25) iv. 25. Livy describes the result of the election for (he previous 
year, 433 b.c., as follows : ‘ Tribuni plebis, ussidiiis comMoiiilnis proliibeudo 
consularia eomitia, quum res prope ad interregnuin pertlueta esset, evieore 
tandem ut tribuni niilituiu eonsulari potestate erean-ntur ; vietorise pra*- 
miuin, quod petebatur, ut ])lebeius <Tearetur, iiulluiii fuit ; omnes patricii 
creati sunt ib. As to the prefci-ence of the plebs for consular tribunes 
over consuls, see Livy, iv. 30, 64. 

(26) Livy, iv. 36. 

(27) Ib. 44. Five consular years intervene from 413 to 409 b.c. 

(28) Ib. 66. The reasons of this general expectation were tliat, in the 
previous year, out of four quH^stors, three plebeians were elected, although 
this was me first example of a plebeian qua'stor ; ib. 64 : aud also that tue 
tribunes had obtained a decree for the election of consular tribunes, there 
having been five consecutive years of consuls. 

(29) lb. 67. 

(30) Livy, V. 1. See the complaint of the tribune in c. 2: ‘ Non fuisse 
ne in octo quidem tribiinis militum locum idli plebeio. Aiitea trina loea 
enm eontontione jtunim& pntricios explere solitos ; nunc jam octojuges ad 
imperia obtinenda ire, et ne in turb& quidem ha;rcre plebeium quemquam.’ 
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admitted, out of six consular tribunes, rather, we are told, to 
mark the existence of the right, than from any personal 
fitnesa(®’^) It was only in the following year, that the admissi- 
bility of the plebeians to the consular tribunate was practically 
established ; five plebeians out of six were then elected by nearly 
all the centuries. This result is stated to have alarmed .the 
patricians : they made a great effort, and calling in the aid of 
religious motives, they procured in the next year the return of 
six consular tribunes, all patricians.^®) In 396 B.c.'the plebeians 
obtained by agreement the m^ority of a college of six:(®^) but 
they were soon superseded by the dictatorship of Camillus, by 
whom the siege of Veii was brought this year to a close. In the 
six years between the fall of Veii and the burning of Home, 
there are no plebeian consular tribunes ; and in two of the years 
consuls are elected. There had been no consuls for fifteen years 
since 409 B.C., and in 393 B.C. the Senate, from vindictive 
motives, inflicted the re-election of consuls on the plobs, because 
they hated this magistracy. (®®) We have now reached the end 
of the pei iod to which this chapter is confined ; but from 390 B.C., 
the year of the burning of the city, to 366 B.C., the year after 
the passing of the Licinian laws, when the first plebeian consul 
was appointed, (®‘*) the series of consular tiibuncs is only inter- 
rupted by the anarchical period of the Licinian rogations. From 


( 31 ) Ib. 12. Pcrizoiiius and other critics after him have inferred from 
the names that the statement of Livy os to the proportion of plebeians is 
incorrect. Alsehefski ad 1. restores P. JHavtiu/t for P. Alteuius, and 
(a^cein}' with Niebuhr, Hist. vol. ii. n. 10 {) 6 , and Arnold, vol. i. p. 409) 
thinks that Manlius and Furius are the only patricians. If this supposition 
be well founded, the detailed e.xplanalion j^iven by Livy must bo incorrect. 
Compare the notes in Urakenborch’s edition. Livy represents the tribunes 
as saying, in 309 b.c;., * An jam momoria exisse, quum tribunos militum 
idcirco potius quain eonsulcs creari placuissot, ut ct plebeiis pateret summus 
honos, quatuor et quadi'aginta annis neminem ex plebe tribuuiun militum 
creatum esse 1 *’ vi. 37 . 

( 32 ) Livy, ib. o. 13 ; Drumann, vol. iv. p. 55, thinks that Livy commits 
an error in stating that there was only one patrician consular tribuue this 
year. He believes that Atilius, as well as Veturius, was a patrician, and is 
the same as the Atilius in the year 441 b.c. 

(33) Livy, y. 14. ( 34 ) Ib. 17, 18. ( 35 ) Ib. 29. 

( 36 ) The third of the Licinian laws expressly prohibited the election of 
constdar tribunes, and provided that one at least of th^Sonsuls must be a 
plebeian ; Livy, vi. 35. Below, eh. xiii. § 9 . 
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that time the election of consular tribunes ceases, being pro- 
hibited by the Licinian laws ; and the series of consuls is 
resumed without interruption. 

This statement shows that the election of three or more 
consular tribunes, instead of two consuls, was a measure accept- 
able to the plebeians, and distasteful to the patricians ; but 
what were the reasons for the preference of one party, and 
the dislike of the other, is not fully explained to us. The 
consular tribunes, like the consuls, were elected in comitia 
centuriata ;(®^ they had the consular insignia, though they seem 
never to have been allowed a triumph that they had the 
powers of a consul, the title of their office declares. They exer- 
cised the important constilar function of naming a dictator. The 
chief difference between patrician consuls and patrician consular 
tribunes, so far as the plcbs was concerm d, seems to have con- 
sisted in the greater number of the latter — which weakened their 
powers by division.^*^®) Accordingly, as the influence of the plebs 
became gi’eater, the number of the consular tribunes was in- 
creased ; at first there were colleges of three and four ; afterwards 
of six and eight. (‘^) From its first institution soon after the 
decern virate to its extinction by the Licinian laws, the system 
was in force during a period of seventy-seven years : of which 
time, there were consuls in twenty-three, and consular tribunes 


(37) Livy, V. 13, 18, 62 ; See Becker, ii. 2, p. 143. 

(38) Livy, iv. 7 ; Zonaras, vii. 19. Tlie statement as to the consular 
insignia is nut quite diHtinct, and it is rejected by ]Nicbulir, vol. ii. n. 852, 
tliougli upon conjectural grounds. Becker hesitates, ib. }>. 144. 

(39) Tribuni militarcs eousulari potestate; Becker, ib. p. 136. 

(40) This is the reason assigned by Plutarch, Cain. i. : tjrrov ijv iirax9>is 

(41) The speech of the Emperor Claudius thus notices the consular 

tribunes : ‘ Quid imp. . . . uris distributum coiisularc imperium, tribu- 
nosque militum consulari imperio appcJhitos, qui seni et saepe oetoni 
crearenturP’ The following is the aci*ouut of Pompoiiius : • Deindc quum 
post aliquot annos, quam duodecim tabulai iata> sunt, ct plebs coutendcret 
cum patribus, et vellet ex suo quiapie corpore consules creare, et patres 
recusarout, factum ost ut tribuni militum creurentur, partim ex plebe, 
partim ex patribus, consulari potestate. lliquo consiituti sunt vario 
uuniero ; interdum enim viginti fuerimt, interdum plures, uonuunquain 
pauciores Di||||d* have no account ol any number greater 

than eight havmg been appointed. 
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in fifty-four years : that is to say, on an average nearly each 
third year was a consular yean When the business of any 
department of the government increased, the general course at 
Borne seems to have been to add new colleagues, not to appoint 
more subordinate officers. In this case, the motive of distributing 
the supreme executive power among a larger number of persons 
was added. It is therefore more easy to explain the increase in 
the number of the consular tribunes, than that of the tribunes of 
tlie plebs ; because the latter was a popular measure, designed 
to increase their power. The number of the consular tri- 
bunes, as compared with that of the consuls, likewise aftbnled a 
better opportunity for the election of plebeians, and hence the 
exclusion of the plebeians from the oflSce of consular tribune for 
so many years after the right of admission had been conceded, 
is the more remark able. (^•^) 


(42) See above, p. 180. 

(43) Dr. Arnold atieiiqits to exi>lain it, by saying tLat the measures 
which tlie plebs luul been e«ger to obtain were all objects of universal 
and personal interest, but that the possible aduiission of a few distinguished 
members of their body to tlie highest otfices of stale eoiieerned the mass 
of the commons but little (vol. i. p. ^M4J-1). This explanation might ac- 
count for their not exertins? themselves to obtain the admissibility of 
plebeians to the consular tribunate ; but as they had exi*rted themselves 
to obtain it, and had obtained it, it does not explain why they did not 
attempt to return, or suc<?(*ed in returning, a single plebeian as military 
tribune for nearly half a (leutury after the law had rendered plebeians 
eligible. When the jilobeiaiis were made eligible to I lie oiliee of curators 
of sacred things, their number was in(*reascd from two to ten, and at the 
iirst election, five imtrieians and five plebeians w ere chosen ; bivy, vi. 

42. Dr. Arnold tiius characterizes the history of the periotl imnit'diately 
subsequent to the deeemvirate; ‘We read in Livy and Dionysius an 
account of the ailairs of Hojiie from tluj beginning of the commonwealth, 
drawn up in the form of annals; political questions, military opf'rations, 
what w'as said in the Senate and the forum ; what w'as done in battle 
against the /Eqnians and Volscians, all is relalo.d with thv Jit ll details of 
cunteni'jpornrt/ history. It is not w onderful that appearanees so imposing 
should liave deceived many ; that the licmiau history should have been 
regarded as a subject which might be easily and completely mastered. 
Hut ir toe press on part this show f knowledyc^ it yields hejbrc us, and 
comes to nothing. IV ow here is this more mariifi^st than in the story of the 
period immediately subsequent to the deeemvirate. Wliat is related of 
these times is indistinct, meagre, and scarcely intelligible ; but scattered 
fragments of information have been preserved along w ith it, whieli, when 
carefully studied, enable us to restore the outline of very important events ; 
and these, when thus brought forward to the light, a&brcU[|||S the means of 
correcting or completing what may be called the mere surface view con- 
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§ 57 It is conjectured by Niebuhr(**) that the creation, of 
the oiSEIce of censor, in the year following the appointment of 
consular tribunes, was connected with that measure, and that it 
was intended to reserve to an exclusively patrician magistracy 
an important portion of the functions of the consuls. The con- 
jecture at first sight seems specious: Livy however not only 
does not mention, but distinctly negatives, any such origin for 
the office. He states that it was created because no new census 
of the people had been taken for many years, and the consuls 
were too much occupied with their military duties to find time 
for this domestic duty.(‘®) This account is confirmed by Diony- 


tallied in the common narrative. Tlic lines hitherto invisible being so made 
conspicuous, a totallif different Jigtfre is jtresentod to us, its proportions and 
character are all altered, and we find tlmi without this discovery, while we 
fancied ourselve.s in possession of the true resemblance, we should in fact 
have been mistaking the unequal pillars of the ruin for the original form 
of the perfect building Hist, of Home, vol. i. p. 314, The first part of 
this passage appears to me to describe correctly the character of the extant 
accounts of tins period of Homan liistory. From the view contained in the 
latter part, I entirely dissent ; and I dispute the possibility of framing a 
new authentic narrative, and of reconstructing the liistory, in the manner 
hero indicated. 

(44) Hist. vol. ii. p. 387, 397. By means of this and other hypotheses, 
Niebuhr has been abl<! to invent a new constitution, which he calls flie 
constitution of 311 u.c.==443 b.c., formed by a compact between the loaders 
of the Senate and the tribunes. ‘Of this compact (he adds) our historians 
know nothing. Nevertheless it certainly took place, and was undoubtedly 
draw n U[), like the Greek treaties of jieace, in the form of a law^ as an ordi- 
nance of the Senate and curies, adopted by the commonalty, like that by 
which the censorship is r(‘late«l to have been establislied. Nor are they 
ateare of the coiiii(*xion between the censorship and the military tribunate, 
or that these two ollicc'S togi^ther wore equivalent to the consulship : 
according to their view, the censorship was instituted to meet a casual 
necessity. The spirit and import of the compact, how'ever, when the 
matter is considered without prejudice, will not admit of a doubt p. 3S7. 
Compare Becker, ii. 2, p. 14t)-2. Niebulir's opinions on the constitution 
of 44.3 B.C., are adopted by Dr. Aruold, vol. i. p. 338. 

(45) Ortum autem initium rei est, quod in populo, per multos annos 
incenso,neque diiferri census poierat, neque c*.onsmibus, quum tot populorum 
bclla imminerent, opera? erat id negotium agerc. The proposal for a new 
magistracy having been made in the Senate, Livy adds : l^itres, ^uamquam 
reni parvam, tamcn quo plures patricii magistratus in republic^, essent, 
heti accepere ; iv. 8. The first censors, both patneians, were elected in 
443 B.c. The office was originally (|uinquomjial, but in 434 n.c. its dura- 
tion was limited to eighteen months. The first ])lebeiau censor was elected 
in 351 B.C.; Livy, vii. 22, x. 8. See Beckerf ii. 2, p. 191, ZonaravS, vii. 19, 
also states that file censorship was created on account of tlie inability of 
the consuls to diswarge their increasing duties. Ho does not connect it 
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sius and Zonaras. It may be added that the censorship was 
instituted in a consular year (443 bc.) ; that in the eight fol^ 
lowing years there was only one set of consular tribunes ; and 
that no plebeian was elected to this office (as we have already 
seen) until 400 b.c. : the facts therefore do not accord with the 
supposition that the censorship was part of a comprehensive 
arrangement by which certain duties of the consuls were kept 
in the hands of patricians while the others were transferred to 
plebeians. 

If there had been a Roman Thucydides, who lived through 
the decemviral and subsequent period ; who, being of mature 
mind and years, had w'atched it in its progress and conse- 
quences, (‘®) and who had afterwards written its history, we 
should be able to understand the true causes and character of 
events, and the true springs of action, during a season of revolu- 
tions and important constitutional reforms. But the account 
which has descended to us Seems to have been composed at a 
time when the real nature of the political changes in question 
was no longer understood ; and therefore is incoherent and 
unintelligible, even when the names and dates may be correctly 
recorded. (*') 


with, the institution of the consular tribunes. A similar reason is also 
assigned in the imperfect }>assage of Dionysius, xi. G3. The consuls there 
state that no census has been held for scvohteen years, since the consulship 
of Cornelius and Jfabius, 450 B.c. 

.( 46 ) Speaking of the Peloponnesian war, Thucydides says: 

Bia wavTic aiirov, etitrOavofitvof rt r/Xtirifc Kal irpo<rix*^v rtjv yvwnt)v, Utrutg 
dicptjdii: ri tinopai, V. 30. Compare Dion. llal. do Thuc. Jud. 12, with 
Kiiiger’s note, and Goelicr’s edition of Thucydides, vol. i. p. 10 . Thucy- 
dides ^as horn in 471 b.c. The Peloponnesian war lasted from 431 to 
40-1 B.C.; he was therefore forty years old at the commencement of the 
war, and sixty -seven at its close. The first year of tho decemvirate pre- 
ceded the beginning of the Peloponnesian war by twenty years. 

( 47 ) ‘ The period of nearly forty years on which w'e are now going to 
enter [442 — '10(3 B.c.], so short a space in the history of a nation, so long 
to all of us individually, includes within it tho whole of the Peloponnesian 
war. AiVhile at Home the very form and tendency of great political 
revolutions cannot he discovered w'ithout difficulty ; whilst military events 
are wholly disguised by ignorance or flattery ; and whilst we con as yet 
obtain no distinct ideas of any one individual, nor fidly conceive Ihe tuia- 
racter of the national mind, Athens is, on the other i^nd, known to us 
almost in its minutest points of detail Arnold, vol. i. p. 343. 
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§ 58 From the year 443 B.C. the history of Dionysius is 
lost: of the remainder of his work only some fragments have 
been preserved. It happens however that copious extracts 
remain for the story of Msslius, the siege of Veii, and the 
capture of Rome by the Qauls; which three events all fall 
within the period comprised by the present chapter. 

A transaction is .referred to this period, which deserves 
notice, as the account of it bears strong internal marks of 
veracity. The towns of Aricia and Ar<lea (we are told), whose 
territories adjoined one another, on the coast to^ the south 
of Laviniuin, had waged much fruitless warfare about a tract of 
land on their confines, and agreed to refer their dispute to the 
arbitration of Rome. The arbitration was accepted, and the 
question was argued on both sides before the popular assembly ; 
the vote was about to be taken between the two contending 
states, when an old Roman citizen, named Scaptius, claimed to 
be heard. The consuls refused him a hearing ; but the tribunes, 
on being appealed to, permitted him to speak. He then stated 
that he was eighty-three years of age; that in his twentieth year 
of service he had fought against Corioli ; and he could depose that 
the district in question had been a part of the territory of Corioli, 
and had been then acquired by Rome.(**’) This testimony was 
credited, and although the consuls tried to prevent the people 
from acting upon it, their efforts were vain. A third voting- 


( 48 ) This transnetion hclonjjs to tho year of Furius and Quinetius, 
410 B.c. Corioli was conquered in the consulship of Postumins and Cassius, 
493 B.c. The interval is therefore 47 years. Scaptius says that he was 
then in his twentieth year of service ; so that h ' bc^au to serve when he 
was sixteen or seventeen years of a.Ke, and he must liave served every year, 
which, as there were several years of peace, is iinprobahle; see Drakenborch 
ad loc. If Scaptius uas eighty -three years old in ‘140 b.c., he must have 
been bom in 629 b.c., nineteen years before the expulsion of Tarquin. As 
the capture of Corioli liad taken place only forty-seven years before, it 
might be remembered by persons of less age than Scaptius, and who had 
not then seen twenty years of service. A man of sixty-seven would have 
been twenty years old at the time. The case, therefore, does not seem to bo 
one which called for tlie testimony of a very aged person. The words in 
Jjivy are, * Kem so reinstate ohliteratam, ceterum sum memoriie infixam, 
afferre.’ No notice is taken of the reconquest of Corioli from the Romans 
by CoriolanuB in 488 b.c. The title is treated as continuous ; see Livy, 
ii. 39 ; Dion. Hal. viii. 19. 
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box was brought, and the assembly decided that the land in 
dispute belonged, neither to Ardea, nor to Aricia, but to Borne. 
Livy considers the judgment to have been disgraceful under the 
circumstances of the case, and says that it was so regarded by 
the senators ; though the abstract right might have been with 
the Komaus.(*®) This decision speedily leads to a revolt* of 
Ardea in the following year ambassadors from Ardea come 
to Borne, to complain of their treatment; the Senate receive 
them Avith courtesy, and promise to do all in their power to 
redress thqir wrong, but advise them to be patient ; the treaty 
Avith Ardea is renewed in the same year.(“’) A violent intestine 
sedition now breaks out in Ardea, caused by a rivalry of a noble 
and a plebeian for the hand of a young woman, distinguished 
for her beauty. The same political sympathies are manifested, as 
we perceive, from surer historical data, in the Second Punic War, 
The noble, or oligarchical party, apply to Home ; the plebs call 
in the assistance of the Volscians. The Roman interference is 
effectual, and the V’^olscians are defeated ; the leaders of the 
plebeian party are put to death by the Romans, and their pro- 
perty confiscated to the Volscian state ; a measure which we are 
told satisfied the Ardeates, but Avhich the Senate did not think 
sufficient to cancel the injustice of the decision concerning the 
land.(’~) In the following year, the Senate made a decree that, 
as the pojjulation of Ardea had been rfeducod by civil conflict, 
colonists should be sent to it, for security against the Volscians. 
At the same time, they arranged privately, that the only land 
divided should be that to which the xmjust judgment related, 
and that no pai’t of it should be assigned to any Roman colonists, 
until all claims of Ardeate citizerxs, who wished to settle upon it, 
had been satisfied. By this contrivance, the disputed land was 


(49) Livy, iii. 71-2. A fragment of the story is in Dion. Hal. xi. 62, 
where the Vat. MS. has Kairrtor for KarXtor. SicdTrrtog should probably be 
restored. 1'he corruption of proper names in the manuscripts of the clas- 
sical writers u uuld be an interesting subject of philological research. There 
is no part of their text in which there has been so much unfaithful 
transcription. 

(50) Livy, iv. 1. 


(gi) Ib. c. 7. 


( 53 ) Ib. 9-10. 
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virtually restored to Ardea. Livy mentions the names of three 
commissioners who divided the land ; but their task, he says, 
•was a peculiarly unpopular one ; for they offended the plehs, by 
assigning to allies a district •which the Roman people had de> 
cided to be its own property : and they made no friends among 
the patiicians by acts of personal favour ; so that, being cited to 
trial by the tribunes, they were glad to escape the danger by 
enrolling themselves among the colonists, and placing their lives 
under the protection of neighbours who had witnessed their 
integrity anti justice in the performance of their duties.(®®) This 
narrative is not only detailed, but it is coherent, and probable ; 
the transaction, though creditable to the Senate, is not creditable 
either to the plebeians or to the patrician body ; the affair is in 
itself of no great importance, and it is difRcult to understand 
how the story should have originated if it was not true. On the 
other hand, we do not know how, if it was tnie, the details of it 
wore so faithfully preserved, or why a clear and consistent account 
of this unimportant transaction should have been recorded, when 
the history of the great changes which accompanied and followed 
the decemviral period, and which were only a few years earlier, 
should have come down to us in so confused and obscure a state. 

§ 59 The year -t-tO B.c. brought with it a scarcity ; the 
cause of which was differently reported. Some attributed it to 
a bad season ; others to the neglect of agriculture. ("*) L. Minu- 
cius w.as appointed prefect of the annona, with the special duty 
of providing supplies of corn ; but his efforts were not effectual 
in preventing extreme suffering from the dearth. In this state 
of things Sp. Mailius, a wealthy man of the equestrian order, 
used his private fortune for buying up corn, which he afterwards 

(as) Livy, iv. 11. The simple narrative of bivy can scarcely bo reco- 
gnised after the inotainorphosis which it uncl<*rgocs from being touclied by 
Niebuhr’s j)en. The plobs becomes * the cotu-ilium of the populus,' (/.c. the 
patricians.) Scaptius is nota real man, but the peraonideation of theScaptian 
tribe; the Aricians received a share of the land, &e.; Hist. vol. ii. p. 4']i9-452. 

(54) Coepere a fame mala, aeu advorsus annus frugibus fuit, seu diilce- 
dino concioiium et urbis deserto agrorum cultu; nam ufrumque tfodituf ; 
Livy, iv. 12. It is mentioned under the previous consuls that ‘ ludi, ab 
decomviris per seccssioncm plebis a patribus ex senatus-consulto voti, eo 
anno faoti sunt ;* ib. This vow implies that a great public danger was 
supposed to exist. 
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distribute gratuitously among tbe poor plebeians Both Livy 
and Dionysius (for an extract of the history of the latter, con- 
taining this transaction, has lately been recovered) describe 
Mselius as converting the popularity acquired by his distributions 
of com into an instrument for acquiring supreme power in the 
state, and for making himself an absolute king. Tho same view 
of his intention is taken by Cicero,(^®) Varro, Valerius Maximus, 
Diodonis, and others :(^*) and is also contained in the history of 
Zonaras ("^ It is stated by Dionysius that Minucius obtained 
from secret informants conclusive evidence of his treasonable 
designs and preparations. He communicates this evidence to 
the consuls, who lay it before the Senate. The danger is consi- 
dered by them as urgent, ami they assent to the proposal of the 
consuls that they should nominate a dictator. Cincinnatus, now 
above eighty years old, is instantly appointe<l ; and he makes 
C. Servilius Ahala his master of the horse. The dictator takes 
his measures during the night, and in the morning he sends 
Servilius to cite Majlius before his tribunal. Manlius is alarmed 
at the summons, and attempts to escape to his own house ; 
according to Dionysius, ho is pursued by the knights who accom- 
panied Servilius, he takes refuge from them in a butcher’s shop, 
and attempts to defend himself with a cleaver which he there 
seizes; but he is overpoAverod by them, cut down, and slaughtered 
(says Dionysius) ‘ as if he had been a wild beast.’ According to 
Livy, he was killed by Servilius himself.(^”) The feelings of 
the people at this act are thus described by Dionysiua ‘ The 
plebeians who were not accomplices in the treasonable plans of 
Maiilius condemned his conduct; those who were parties to the 
conspiracy, being relieved from fear, simulated joy, and praised 

(. 5 . 5 ) Dp Rep. ii. 27 ; De Senat. 16 ; De Amic. 11 ; Phil. ii. 11, 34p, 44, 
pro Mil. 3, 30 ; Dc Doni. 32 ; In Cat. i. 1. 

Varro, de L. L. v. § 167, says that the house of Mselius was 
Icvciled with the ground, ‘quod regnuin occuparo voluit is Val. Max. 
vi. 3, § 1, classes Mselius w ith Cassius, whose crime was ‘ suspicio concupitte 
doniinatiouis.* Diod. xii, 37, states that SirSpioe Mai\ios iviBi/itvos rvpav- 
viSt ttvypiOti. 

(57) 20* 

(58) Plorus agrees with Livy: ‘ Huno [Mtelium] Quinctii dictatoria 
imperio in medio foru Magislcr Equitum Servilius Ahala confodit i. 2G. 
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the Senate for their proceedings ; but a few among them, being 
the worst in character, ventured to say that MaeUus had been 
murdered by the nobles, and endeavoured to rouse the people. 
The latter were quietly put to death by the dictator ; who, after 
he had quelled the disturbance, resigned his office/ 

.This, says Dionysius, is the most probable account of the 
death of Mselius ; and it is that, we may add, which in substance 
is followed by Livy. There was however another version of the 
story, related by Cincius Alimentus and Calpurnius Piso, which 
he considers less probable. According to this account, Cin- 
cinuatus was not appointed dictator, nor Servilius master of the 
horse ; but upon the information of Minucius to the Senate of 
the treason meditated by Mselius, it was deci<led tliat Servilius 
should be commissioned to kill him without trial. Servilius 
accomplished this task by taking Maelius aside, on pretence of 
a private communication, and by plunging a dagger in his 
throat. Having fulfilled his commission, he ran to the 
Senate, who were still sitting, to show them the bloody dagger. 
From this circumstance, he obtained the appellation oi A Juda ; 
for the dagger which ho had concealed under his arm was in 
Latin said to be 8uh ald.Q'*') 

Such is the account of this transaction, which was given by 
Cincius, one of the earliest native historians, and Piso, who Avrote 
a century before Livy. What their authority for it was, we 
caimot discover ; but the most remarkable feature in it is that it 
denies the appointment of Cincinnatus as dictator, which is the 
leading incident of the other account. This variation makes it 
certain that one at least of the two versions was composed at a 
time when the events were imperfectly remembered, and without 
the assistance of authentic records : for a fact so public as the 
appointment of a dictator must have been notorious to contem- 
poraries, and would also have been a matter of record, if the 

( 59 ) Ciooro, Orator, c. 46, considers ala to be contracted from axilla. 
C. oervilius Axilla, whoso name occurs in the Capitoline Fasti for 418 b.c., 
is called Servilius Ahala by Livy, iv. 46. See Livy, iv. 12 — 6 ; Dion. Hal. 
lib. xii. in Fragm. Hist. Gr. vol. ii. p. xxxi. — xxxvi. ed. Didot, lately 
printed from a MS. in the library of the Escurial. Compare xii. 1 and 3, 
cd. Mai. 
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official registers of the year had been preserved. The impro- 
bability in it which struck Dionysius is doubtless the removal 
of Maelius by an act little better than one of private assassina- 
tion. It should be observed however that Plutarch, in his life 
of Brutus, gives incidentally the same account of the killing of 
Manlius by Servilius Ahala.(®^) 

We are further told that the house of MubHus was demolished, 
and that the site of it, kept vacant, was afterwards called jEqui- 
Minucius was honoured with a statue ; the plebs 
having, it is said, been mitigated by a nearly gratuitous distri- 
bution of the forfeited corn of Mte]ius.(®'‘^) Some authorities, 
cited by Livy, affirmed that Minucius went over from the patri- 
cians to the plebs ; that he was apj)ointed eleventh tribune 
and that he appeased a sedition caused by the death of Maelius : 
Livy however discredits this statement. Three of the tribunes 
refused to join in the honours to Minucius, and pressed for the 
appointment of military tribunes, thinking that some of them 
would be plebeians, who would revive the subject of Mselius. 
Military tribunes were appointed for the next year, but they 


( 6 0) Livy m<?ntion 8 the aiipoiulment of Minucius as pncfectus annonse 
in the year 4Jit) b.c. Witli respect to tJie following year, ho says, it is 
uncertain whether Minucius was reappointi*d, or merely continued to act, 
having been appointed for an indefinite term ; ‘ nihil enim constat, nisi in 
libros lintcos utroque aimo relatuni inter magistratus prajfecti nomen ;* 
iv. 23. If tlie lihri linlei contained a complete and authentic list of the 
magistrates of this yeai*, made at or near the time, no doubt ought to have 
existed as to the fact of tlie dictatorship of Cineinnatus. 

( 6 1) Brut. i. He mentions Servilius as putting the dagger xmo fJLoKrjt, 
but he says nothing of the origin of the name Ahala, Ine mother of 
Brutus was a Servilia, wliich causes Plutarch to tell the story. 

( 62 ) Livy, iv. 16 j Dion. Hal. ib. p. xxxvi. and xii. 1 ; Val. Max. 
ri. 3, § 1; Varro dc L, L. v. § 157 ; Victor do Vir. JJIust. c. 17. The 
passage of Dionj’siua (which is now completed from the lately discovered 
fragments) does not, as Becker, vol. i. p. 486, supposes, refer to another 
origin of tlie word. What he means is, that the place was first called 
MfvHvm (fn)iii Meelitat), and that afteru nrds the w'ord JJ*Aj[uum coalesced 
with it. 

( 63 ) Livy, iv. 16, where the insertion of the words ct statua {^vo^oBedi 
by Niebuhr, vol. ii. n. 937) seems to me to be needed. Alscliefski however 
defends the received text, and supposes hove auraio to mean the gilt 
statue of an ox. More probably its meaning is the same as the reward of 
Decius, in vii. 37 ; Plin. II. N, xvii. 4, xxxiv. 11 . Niebuhr, p.^ 424, con- 
siders this reward of Minucius ‘ a well-attested sl^itement.’ 

( 64 ) The circumstance of Minucius being cleyenth tribune is also men- 
tioned by Plin. xviii. 4. 
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were only three in number, and all patrician.s, one of whom was 
the sou of Cincinnatus, the late dictator. Livy adds in a subse- 
quent year (435 that Sp. Ma3lius, a tribune, gave Minucius 
notice of trial, and brought forward a rogation for the confisca- 
tion of the goods of Seiwilius Ahala ; on the ground that Majlius 
had .been falsely accused by Minucius, and that Servilius had 
slain a citizen without trial. Neither the tribune however, Livy 
remarks, nor his arguments had any weight with the j)eoijlo.(“®) 
On the other hand, the oration pro l)omo speaks of Servilius 
Ahala as having been unjustly banished by the people, but as 
having been afterwards recalletl by them from exile. His 
banishment is likewise mentioned by Valerius Maximus.(®') 

All the ancient writers describe Mfelius as an ambitious mas, 
who, under the raa.sk of liberality, wjis seeking supreme power 
for himself. They likewise approve of the act of Servilius 
Ahala ; and those who mention- his condemnatifin by the people, 
speak of it wdth disapprobation. (®*') Some modem histori.ans 
however acquit Madius of any treasonable tlesign, and rcjDrcsent 
him as a murdered man, the victim of the selfish fears and. 
jealousies of the patricians. In the state (d‘ our information, 
however (the uncorbiinty of whic*h is sufficiently apparent from 
the preceding comparison), it would be vain to attempt to form 
any opinion on this subject. The conduct of Mjclius with respect 
to the distribution of corn is not only innocent, but laudable : 
whether, under the cover of this popular proceeding, he had 


(65) Livy, iv. 21. 

(66) Cic». pro Domo. 32. The * ofFcnsio Ahala: ’ alluded to by Cic. de 
Hop. i. 3, when taken w ilh the* «'ontcxt, must bo uiidoi^tood to refer to 
some serious mark of popular disfavour to Ahala. 

(67) Val. Max. v. 3, § 2. 

(68) Ahala was coiiplod with .Tuiiiiis Brutus, as a tyrannicide, see Cie. 
Up. ad«Att. xiii. -It), and above, p. 270. n. 65. biyy statoa that the conduct 
of Servilius Ahala was referred to in the Senate, in 38 1 B.c., 65 years after 
the time, as a piv'cedont for a suinmary proceeding against Manlius, who 
was accused of aiming at despot io power, vi. 19. Manlius is also described 
as referring to the couduct of Cincinnatus, ib. 18. 

(69) This view was fii’st propounded by Hooko, in a nolo to b. 2, c. 14, 
of his History. It has since been developed at greater length by Niebnbr, 

. Hist. vol. ii. p. 418 — 24, Lcct. vol. i. p. 230 j Arnold, vol. i. p. 3'54 — 361. 

VOIi. TI. T 



■ i the expulsion of the [c hap. XIT. 

“ » <!”«“!<»> wMok we 
M Mnditiofl to so]v6^ if we reject the positive assurances 
of ow hkldnaiis as to his guilt The guilt or innocence of state 
ermuitalH is sometimes a doubtful historical question even for 
times when prisoners had a public trial, and the proceedings of 
the trial were recorded by short-hand writers. How can we 
vciitiu-e to pronounce upon this case, when we know nothing of 
he means by which the memory of the transaction was pre- 
served, ("") and when the received story says that lie was put to 
death by Servilius, as master of tlie horse, acting under the 
instructions of Cinciiinatus, appointed f|j[ctator on account of the 
very treason imputed to Mielius ; when the other, and apparently 
tlie best attested story, denies that there w’^as any dictator or 
master of the horse, and makes Servilius act under the immediate 
instructions of the Senate? If such patent facts as these are in 
doubt, wdiat can we know with certainty about the secTot acts of 
an untried man ? Niebiilir mainly rests his opinion upon tlie 
condemnation of Ahala by the people, and his conse^pient exile : 
which he considers to be a well-attested fact. It is indeed men- 


tioned by Cicero and Valerius Maximus ; but it is negatived by 
Livy, who says that an accusation preferred against him by a 
tribune was repudiated by the people. Even if his condemna- 
tion, actual or virtual, were an ascertained fact, it would be 
necesssiry that we should know the circumstances under which it 
took place, in order to treat it as evidence of guilt. In the eye 
of a historian, the condemnation of a state prisoner by a court of 
justice is not a proof of bis guilt more than the adoption of a 
law by a legislative assembly is a proof of its goodness. Lastly, 
it slioiild be observed that two portions of the story come to us 


( 70 ) After having related the common account, T)r. Arnold proceeds 
thus : ‘ Snell is the story which the traditions or memoirs of the Quinctian 
and Servilian families handed down, and w hich the annalists adapted on 
their authority ib. p. 357. This however is only his supposition ; nothing 
is known as to the source from wdiich the Itonian annalists obtained their 
accounts. !Nitd)uhr, ib. p. 422, also speaks of ‘ the traditions of the Quinc- 
tian and Servilian houses.* 

( 71 ) C. Servilius Ahala w'as master of the horse in 439 u c. Another 
C. Seivilius Ahala occurs as consid in 427 b.o., twelve years later. There 
seems to bo no reason wdiy those should not be the same person; Livy, iv. 30. 
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in the suspicious form of etymological explanations of proper 
nameaC’'^) 

§ 60 «The event next in succession concerns, not the 
domestic, but the foreign relations of the Republic. Fidense, 
a Roman colony, revolts to the Veientes, and to their king, 
Lars Tolumnius. Four ambassadors are sent by the Romans to 
demand an explanation ; but they are put to death by the 
Fidenates, at the command of the Veientine king. (7^) Statues 
of these ambassadors, who had undertaken a perilous duty, and 
had died in the performance of it, were erected at the public 
cost in the rostra, and ^j|jf6re extant in the times of Cicero and 
Pliny. War was immediately commenced with the Veientes, 
and a dear bought victory was obtained. In this anxious state 
of affairs, a dictator is appointed. Mamercus .^Eiuilius is selected 
for the post, and he names the young Cincinuatus liis mastt^r of 
the horse. ('•’) A battle ensues against the Veientes and their 
allies, in which the Romans are victorious; and A. Cornelius 
Cossus, a military tribune, rides at the king, dismounts him with 
his spear, then kills him, strips him of his armour, cuts off his 
head, and carries it away on the point of a javtdin.(^®) The 

(72) Niimely, Ahala and yEquimclium. Becker, ib., doubts the liis- 
iorieal tiaiuro of the origin of the name Allquimeliiiin, and thinks^ it is one 
of tho many explanations of unintelligible names, from a mere resemblance 
of sounds. 

(73) The execution of tho Roman ambassadors by order of Tolumnius 
is recognisj'd by tlie Veientine S«‘iiale in an ans\\er given to a subsequent 
Roman embassy, in 400 ii.c., thirty-two years afterwards; Livy, iv. oS. 

(74) Livy, iv. 17 ; Cic. Philipp, ix. 2; Plin. 11. xxxiv. 11. The 
words of Cicero, ‘ quorum stature in rostris sleterunt us((ue ad nostram 
memoriam,’ seem to imply that they had been reinoveil before tho time 
when ho was speaking. Pliny, on the other lumd, sjjoaks of them as being 
among the most ancient statues. Hence Niebuhr conjectures that Piiuy 
mistook copies for originals ; vol. ii. n. 1(^)1. The names of the four am- 
bassadors in Livy and in Pliny agree, excei>t that Livy lias iSj), Antius and 
Pliny Sp. Naiitim. Comxmre Becker, vol. i. p. 2t>l. 

(75) Eulropius follows Livy in making L. Ciiiciunatus tho master of 
the horse in this dictatorship, 1. 19. 

(76) llionysius, in a fragment of liis twelfth book, describes the en- 
counter between A. Cornelius Cossus and Lars Tolumnius ; they ride at 
one another, llie spear of 'rolumuius enters the breast of the horse of 
Cossus, but tho spear of Cossus pierces Tolumnius himself through his 
shield and cuirass — Cossus afterwards despatches him w ith his sword. The 
king’s death disheartens the- army. Dionysius describes Tolumnius as 

T 2 
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defeat of the army follows upon the death of the king ; and a 
tritimph is decreed to the dictator. But the chief object of 
popular attention on that day, says Livy, was the tribune 
Cossus, bearing the sjyolia opimia, of the king whom ho had 
killed with his own hand ; the soldiers celebrated him in rude 
verses, coinjiai'ing him with Bomulus ; and after the celebration 
of the triumph, he dedicated the spoils of Tolumnius in the 
temple of Jupiter Feretriiis, close to those previously conse- 
cnited by the founder of the state.('’’) Having given tViia 
account, Livy subjoins a correction, which he must have inserted 
after his narrative of this transaction J||ad been composed, and 
perhaps after his history had been published. lie simply adds 
it, as the result of subsequent information, but without altering 
what he had previously writtoji. Ho states in this passage that 
in the foregoing narrative he had, ou the authority of all pre- 
vious writers, described Cossus as a military tribune, when he 
dedicated the spolia opivm of Tohunuius ; but he had since 
been informed by Augu.stus Cacs,ar, who, in his restoration of the 
ruined temples, ('^) had personally inspected the temple of 
Jujjiter Feretrius, tliat the inscription on the linen cuirass(^®) 
of Tolumnius there preserved designated Co.ssus not as military 
tribune, but as consul. Livy considers that the spoils taken by 
one general from another wore alone called spolia opinm, 
though this use of the term seepis not to have been fixed ; 
he thinks that the year •l!28 H.C., in which alone the ancient 
histories, and the lists of magistrates in the linen books pre- 
served in the temjjle of Moneta, and cited -by Licinius Macer, 

TravcKivn iroiiZv kut aiir&v, which expression alludes to tho murder of the 
ambassadors, xii. 2. 

(77) Livy, iv. 17 — 20. The same account of Cossus is repeated in 
c. 32, in the fmeech of .d^milius. 

( 7!^) 8e<! Ilorat. Cariu. iii. 6 ; Suet. Oct. 30. 

(79) The epitbetXii/udctfp?;^ occurs twice in the Homeric eatalogne, once 
appli«>d to Ajax the sou of Oileus, Iliad ii. 629, 830. Herod, iii, 47, 
merit ioTiR a linen thorax as having been sent as a present by Amasis to tho 
Laoeilfeinonians, and another as having been dedicated by him in the templo 
of Minerva at Liudus in Rhodes. Some fragments of the latter were 
extant in the time of Pliny, II. N. xix. 2. Linen breast-armour was also 
used in later times ; see Nepos Iphicrat. 1, Suet. Galba, 19, and the 
commentators. 
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recognised Cossus as consul, is not suited to this battle; he 
admits that there is less objection to the year 426 B.C., when 
Cossus was consular tribune and master of the horse, and also 
fought another great equestrian combat ; but on the whole he 
seems to conclude (though his language is obscure) that the 
inscription is decisive in favour of Cornelius Cossus being consul 
in the year to which the battle is usually assigned. (^) 

If we suppose the inscription upon the armour of Tolumnius 
to have been placed upon it when the spoils were dedicated, the 
argument of Livy is conclusive. It is however possible that the 
inscription may have bCen subsequent to the consulship of 
Cossus, and that the spoils may have been called spulia o'pinia, 
though they were taken from the commander of the enemy by 
a military tribune.(''^) What is however most remarkable in 
Livy's treatment of the sulyeet, is the state of uncertainty in 
which he leaves it. After having given a minute description of 
the appearance of Cossus at the triumj)h of the dictator, and of 
his diverting the popular attention from the principal personage, 
Livy makes no attempt to estimate the value of the unanimous 
account of the preceding historians, corroborated by the list of 
magistrates in the linen registers. . If this account was attested 
by contempoi’ary evidence, it was natural to look out for some 
mode of explaining the inscription, consistently with the 
hypothesis that Cossus was not consul in the year -when 
Tolumnius was slain. If on the other hand this account was 
insufficiently attested, the hypothesis that Cossus was consul 
when he dedicated the spoils is not improbable. 

All the accounts agree in stating that there were three spolia 
opinm; the first taken by Romulus from Acron, king of the 
Caeninenses ; the secoixd taken by Cossus from Tolumnius ; the 
third taken by MarccUus from Viridomarus, a king of the 
Gauls. (**“) Aurelius Victor represents Cossus as master of the 

(80) Ib. 0. 20. Compare Niebuhr, Hist. vol. u, n, 1011, 

(81) See Festus in opiina, p, 186. 

(82) See Pint. Kom. 16, who states that Cossus triumphed in a chariot 
drawn by four horses, Maroelh 8 ; Festus in opima spoha, Val. iii. 
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horse to^ Cilicinnatos, when he killed Tolumnius: Valerius 
Maximus speaks of him as master of the horse on the same occa- 
sion. The article in Festus describes Cossus as consul, when he 
gained theso spoils : Dionysius and Servius agree with the 
received account, in calling him a military tribune.('^*) An 
entirely different stoiy is followed by Propertiua He describes 
tlie Komans as besieging Veii, and Tolumnius as parleying with 
them from the walls. Cossus challenges him to a single combat 
in the open plain ; the challenge is accepted — Tolumnius falls, 
and Cossus carries away his head as a trophy. The latter is the 
only circumstance in the story which agrees with the account in 
Livy. Those events are again presented in a different light by 
Diodorus. Ho places the slaughter of the ambiissadors in the 
year in which Co.ssus is consular tribune, and afterwards master 
of the horse to Mam. iEmilius (426 n.c.), and states that there 
was a great but indecisive battle with the Fidenates.(^) This 
account confounds* in one the events which Livy as.signs to 
two distinct years, 437 B.C. and 426 B.O., divided by an entire 
decennium. Livy moreover describes the Fidenates on both 
occasions as defeated. Diodorus seems either to have con- 
founded two dictatorships of ./Emilius, or to have followed some 
account in which they were not distinguished. 

§ 61 In 435 JJ.C., the Fidenates and Veientes appear under 
the walls of Rome. In conseqtiehce of the alarm, A. Servilius 
is appointed dictator, who besieges Fidense, and takes it by a 
mine. In the next 3'^ear, an invasion of all the Etruscan nations 
is threatened, and iEmilius is appointed dictator: it appeared 
however that the report was premature, and the dictator, in 

2, § 3-6 ; Victor, do Vir. 111. 25 ; Servius ad .^n. vi. 842, 866 ; l*ropcrt. 
V. 10. 

( 83 ) Opima niagnidca ot amida. Unde spolia quoquo quse dux populi 

llotnani duel hostium dotraxit ; quorum tanta raritan est, ut intra auuos 
paulo [minus quingentos trigiuta.tantum] trina contigerint nomini Llomano. 
Una, quae llomnlus de Acrone ; altera, quuj consul Cossus Cornelius de 
Toluinuio ; tertia qu»e M. Marcellus Jovi yoretrio de Viridomaro li.xcrunt. 
Fcstus,p. 186. Some of the MSS. of Servius make him a consular tribune. 
Dion. lial. xii. 2 , calls him 'Ptit/idioc. 

(84) xii. 80. Niebuhr supposes that Diodorus followed Fabius ; Hist. 
Tol. ii. p. 457, 461. This however is mere conjecture. 
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order to justify his appointment, proposed and carried the re- 
duction of the term of the newly created office of censors from 
five years to eighteen months. Livy tells us that the censors 
revenged themselves for this proceeding upon ^inilius, after he 
had resigned His office, by degrading him to an inferior tribe, 
and by increasing his taxable assessment eightfold.(^^) As the 
censorship had now only been established nine years, and there- 
fore only two censors could have held tho office for the full 
quinquennial term, it seems highly improbable that the reduc- 
tion of the term of tho office should have led to so outrageous 
a retaliation, or that .^milius should have quietly submitted to 
this arbitrary punishment for a legal act, which was within his 
competence, which was merely proposed by himself, and which 
the people at largo had sanctioned by their vote. 

The following is Livy’s account of the consuls of this year 
(-tS-i n. c.). He reports the statement of Licinius Macer to be, 
that Julius and Virgiuius, the consids of the previous year, were 
re-appointed. On the other hand, he says Valerius Antias and 
Q. Tubero stated that M. Manlius and Q. Sulpicius were the 
consuls : Macer and Tubero, notwithstanding their discrepancy, 
both appealing to the lihri lintei ; and both admitting that the 
ancient writers described it as a year of consular tribunes. 
Macer held that the authority of the libri lintei was siqireme ; 
Tubero doubted ; and Livy leaves the question un<lecided, 
classing it with .other facts which on account of their antiquity 
were beyond the reach of certain know ledge. (”‘'’) The consular 
tribunes whom Livy mentions as assigned to this year by the 
ancient writers are probably those named by Diodorus ; viz., 
M. Manlius, Q. Sulpicius Prmtextatus, and S. Cornelius Cossus.(**'^ 

( 85 ) Livy, iv. 24. 

( 86 ) Kosdfin consules insequenti anno rofoctos, Julinm tertium, Vir- 
cinium iUTuni, apud Mocruni Licinium ii»vouio. ValoriuB Antias et Q. 
I’uboro M. Maulium ot yulijiciuiu uonsulos in oum onnmn edunt. 
Cotermn in tarn diecrepanto oditione ot Tubero ct Macer libroa lintcoa 
auctoroa profitentur : iiouter tribiinoa niilitnm eo anno fuiaac tradituni 
a acriptoribus antiquia diaaiinulat. Licinio libroa baud dubie ae(]ui buteoa 

{ dacet, et Tubero iucerlua veri eat; sod inter cetera vetuatate inconipcrta 
loc quoquo in incerto poaitum ; iv. 23. 

( 87 ) xii. 63. 
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The first two of these, it should be observed, are identical with 
the consuls reported by Valerius Antias and Tubero. With 
respect, therefore, to the chief magistracy for this year, the 
ancient authorities are divided in the following manner : — 

1 C. J iilius and L. Virginius consuls, according to Macer. 

2 M. Manlius and Q. Sulpicius consuls, according to Valerius 
Antias and Tubero. 

3 M. Manlius, Q. Sulpicius, and S. Cornelius Cossus, consular 
tribunes, according to Diodorus. Other ancient historians like- 
wise rissigncd consular tribunes to this year. 

We have already met with similar instances of uncertainty 
as to the names of the chief magistrates at this period : thus 
the version of the story of jMmlius given by Cincius and Piso 
excluded the dictatorship t)f Cincinnatus, which is a neces- 
sary part of the received version ; and again, there is a grave 
doubt whether Cossus w-as not consul at the time when he killed 
Tolumnius, instead of being merely a militaiy tribune, as the 
common account represented him. I'horc was likewise a con- 
troversy W’hethcr consuls were or were not ajipointed in the jdace 
of the consular tribunes, in the year 444 B.C. Now although the 
name of a consul or a dictator in a particular year may not be a 
matter of much interest to a inotlern reader, yet discrepancies 
such as these are utterly inconsistent with the supposition of 
authentic lists of magistrates faithfully preserved. It is to bo 
remembered that the dictator, the consuls, and the consular 
tribunes were, for the time, the chief magistrates in the state : 
they were the depositaries of the supreme political power; and 
their contemporaries could have had no doubt who tilled those 
offices. No fact is more notorious than the identity of persons 
at the head of the state ; and if a contemporary register of 
magistrates was kept, there could have been no uncertainty 
about their namea Since history has been written from con- 
temporary official records, such questions as these never arise. 
In modem history, we find questions as to the character, con- 
duct, motives, or acts, of a certain minister or general, but we 
never find a discussion whether such a person was or was not at 
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the head of the civil or militaiy affairs of the country at a 
certain time. What should we think of a paragraph in a 
historical work to the following effect? ‘Some writers affirm 
that Mr. Pitt died in 1806 ; that he was succeeded in the office 
of Prime Minister by Lord Grenville, and that Mr. Fox became 
at the same time leader of the House of Commons. This report 
is however denied by other historians, who assert that Lord 
Grenville was not prime minister in 1806, but that Mr. Pitt 
lived till 1807, when he was succeeded in the office of Prime 
Minister by the Duke of Portland. It is declared on both hands 
that the records of the Treasury have been searched ; and one 
set of authorities affirms that Mr. Pitt appears from them to 
have held the office of Prime Minister during the whole of 1806 ; 
while another set declares that Lord Grenville’s name is recorded 
during the chief part of the year. It is related by some 
chroniclers that Mr. Fox was Secretary of State and leader of 
the House of Commons under the Duke of Portland in 1807 : 
but many historians represent Mr. Fox as having died in 1806 ; 
and it is uncertain whether this other account does not rather 
refer to the year 1 783, when the annals contain the names of 
the Duke of Portland as First Lord of the Treasury and Mr. 
Fox as Secretary of State.’ Yet absurd as such historical 
uncertainties appear when transferred to the events of modern 
times, they are not different in kind from those which are de- 
scribed in several places by the classical historians of this period. 
A consul or a dictator was at least as much to a Roman as a Prime 
Minister or a Secretary of State is to an Englishman. What 
makes the discrepancies respecting such patent and notorious 
facts as the name of a consul the more remarkable, is, that we 
have for the same period accounts of minute details, which 
imply the close observation of a well-informed contemporary. 
So that we have a histoiy of which the accessories are known, 

while the substance is uncertain. 

§ 62 The account of the unwillingness of the consuls to 
appoint a dictator in 431 B.C., and the interference of the tri- 
bunes to compel one of the consuls to nominate, is a curious 
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passage in the constitutional histoiy of Rome.^'O ^ likewise 
one out of many examples which prove the impossibility of sepa- 
rating the history of the constitution from the history of political 
occurrences; and the consequent unsoundness of the doctrine, 
that although the events in Roman annals may be fabulous, the 
constitutional changes are all rca].(^®) A- Postumius Tubertus 
is the dictator, and he gains a gi’oat battle against the Volscians 
and ^quianaC’'*’) Accortling to sonic accounts, Postumius caused 
his son to bo put to death, after this battle, for a broach of dis- 
cipline, which Consisted in his leaving his post in order to kill an 
enemy, Livy says that the accounts differed, and the story 
might be either credited or discredited ; he himself disbelieves 
it, chiefly because the execution of a son by a father was named 
after Manlius, not Postumius. ('•'^) On the other hand, Diodorus, 
Valerius Maximus, and Gellius, relate that Postumius ordered 
the execution of his son on this occasion. (®*) It will be ob- 
served that Livy jiroposes to decide this question by merely 
indirect arguments ; and that he does not attempt to e.xamine 
the testimonies by which the diffei'ont accounts arc supported, 
and to weigh them against one another. 

Livy here inserts a notice, that in this year the Carthaginians, 
who were destined to be afterwards such foi’midable enemies to 
Rome, for the first time sent an army to Sicily in order to assist 
one of the parties in a dispute between two Sicilian statea(“’'*) 
This entry is made under 431 RC., the first year of the Pelopon- 
nesian war. It seems highly improbable that the expedition of 
Hamilcar(®‘) in 480 B.C., should be referred toj and it can 

( 88 ) Livy, iv. 26. ( 89 ) See above, ch. iv. § 5. 

( 90 ) Camillus first distinguieliod himself in this battle ; Plut. Cam. 2. 

( 91 ) Nee liliet credere, et licet, in variis opinionibus ; et argiimento 
est. quod imperia Manliatia, non Pustumiana, appellata sint; quum qui 
prior auctor tarn sa'vi exempli foret, oceupaturus insignem titmum cru- 
delitatis fuerit; iv. 29. 

( 9 a) T)iod. xii. 64, who agrees with Livy in making L. .Tnlius master of 
the horse. Val. Max. ii. 7, § 6 ; Cell. xvii. 21 , § 17. In i. 13, § 7, Gel- 
liua speaks of the ‘Posiumiana imperia et Manliana.* The triumph of 
Postumus Tubertus over the Volscians and .iSlquions for a battle in the 
Algidus is mentioned by Ovid. fast. vi. 715-8. 

( 93 ) Livy, iv. 29. ( 94 ) Herod, vii 165-8 ; Diod. xi. 20 . 
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scarcely be doubted tbat the great expeditiou of Hannibal, in 
409 B.C., caused by the dispute of the Egestseans and Selintm- 
tines, is intended ; although it occurred above twenty years after 
the time specified by Livy.(®®) As the error antedates the event 
by twenty years, it could not have been made till some time 
after the memory of the real expedition had faded away. It is 
conceivable that a contemporary entry by an official Roman 
annalist might have contained an inaccurate account of trans- 
actions in Sicily: but although rumour might have disfigured 
the truth, there could have been no mistake as to the time. For 
instance, an incorrect description of a battle in the interior of 
China might now reach this country ; but it would arrive soon 
after the time when the battle had been fought, and its mention 
in a newspaper would be good chronological evidence, though 
the account itself might be defective. 

Two other foreign events were recorded in the Roman his- 
tories of this period, in which Rome had a more immediate 
interest than in the affiiirs of Sicily. Livy mentions the capture 
of Capua from the Etruscans by the Samnites, in 423 B.c.,(®®) 
and the capture of Cunirn from the Greeks by the Campanians, 
three years later. (®^) The Camj)anians are here equivalent to 
the Samnites, and hence Livy speaks of the Samnites being in 
possession of Capua an<l Cumae in 411 B.c.('‘"^) Diodorus places 
the capture of Cumae by the Campanians in 428 B.C. :(®®) which, 
for an event of this date, is a tolerably close agreement with 
Livy. 

§ 63 The contest with the Veientes, which had originated 
in the murder of the Roman ambassadors, is now continued 
after a short truce. The question of war or peace was referred 
to the people, and all the centuries voted for war.(““) It was ‘ 

( 95 ) Diod. xiii. 64. ( 96 ) Livy, iv. 37, cf. vii. 38, x. 38; xxviii. 28. 

( 97 ) o. 44 . ( 98 ) c. 52. 

( 99 ) xii. 76. llo refers the origin of nation and name of the Cam- 
panians to the same year 445 n.c. xii. 31. Eosebtus, Chron., refers the same 
event to the sixteenth consulship = 444 b.c. Compare Strabo, v. 4, 4 ; 
Muller, Etr. vol. i. p. 178. 

( 100 ) Livy, iv. 30. 
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conducted by three consular tribunes, whose divided command 
produced a want of unity of action, and led to a reverse. The 
city was displeased, and wished for a dictator : but a religious 
or constitutional scruple arose, whether a consular tribune pos- 
sessed the same power of nomination as a consul for this purposa 
The augurs were consulted, and removed the difficulty; where- 
upon A. Cornelius Cossus, the consular tribune who had charge 
of the town,(^‘'^) appointed Mam. yEniilius dictator, who in turn 
appointetl him master of the horse. The success of the Veientes 
induces the Fidenates again to revolt, whoso town, though cjip- 
tured only nine years before, is now described as again in their 
possession. A great battle takes place, in which, according to 
Livy, the Romans were victorious ; according to Diodorus, 
neither party gained the advantage.('‘'^ Livy informs us that 
some histories contained a statemei»t that there wsrs at this time 
a naval action near Fidcnaj with the Veientes : (his account 
naturally appears to him absurd, in reference to the width of 
the Tiber at that spot ; but the attempt to explain it, bj’ sup- 
posing that Livy misun<lerstood the meaning of the word 
classis, and did not know that in old Latin it denoted a 
multitude of men as well us of shijiSjC**^’) is highly unsjitisfac- 
toiy.('“^) An annistice of twenty years is soon afterwards con- 
cluded with Veii,(^‘*^) 

§ 64 After an unsuccessful campaign against the .^quians, 
under the consul Hemproniu.s, which is recovered by a subse- 
quent victory, a proposal is made by the consuls, and approved 
by the Senate, for doubling the number of qumstors ; in order 
that, be.sides the two stationed in the city, there might be two 
appointed to attend the consuls during war. Up to this time 
none but patricians had been created quaistors; the tribunes 
took advantage of the proposal for doubling the number, to 

(101) It seems strange that Cossus, who was a man of active bravery, 
should have been the consular tribune left at home. 

(102) lavy, iv. 31 - 4 ; Diod. xii. 80 . (103) See Becker, ii. I, p. 198 . 

(104) See the commentators on Livy, iv. 34 , and Niebuhr, llist. vol. ii. 
p.461 

( 105 ) Livy, iv. 36. 
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propose that a certain number of the quaDstora should be 
plebeians. The Senate were willing to render plebeians eligible, 
as in the case of consular tribunes, but would not agree to a 
'fixed number: the proposal was accordingly withdrawn. 
Much discord now prevailed between the orders; the Senate 
wished for consuls, and the people for consular tribunes : the 
elections were delayed for a long time, till at last, L. Pupirius, 
an interrex, persuaded both parties to compromise their dispute 
on the following terms ; namely, that consular tribunes should 
be elected, and that four quaestors sliould be chosen promis- 
cuously from patricians and plebeians. The elections wore then 
held, and the singular result was, that four consular tribunes 
and four qumstors were elected, all patriciaus. (420 B.C.) It 

was not till 409 n.c., after an interval of eleven years, that the 
plebeians succeeded in making their way to the quaestorship ; in 
this year, three out of the four qiuestors were plebeians. 

The first plebeian consular tribune was not elected till 400 b.C. ; 
the office having been opcneil to the plebeians in 444 B.C., so 
that they had much less difficulty in reaching the quaastorsliip 
than the consular tribunate. 

An entirely difterent account of the history of the qua?stor- 
ship is given incidentally by Tacitus. He states that the 
(juaestors were chosen first by the kings, and afterwards by 
the consxils ; but that the election was transferred to the people, 
and that Valerius Potitus and Mam. /Etnilius w^ere appointed 
in this manner, in the sixty-thinl year after the expulsion 
of the Tarquins (446 B.C.), in order that they might bo present 
in the field : afterwards, as their duties increased, two more 
were added, in order to attend to the business at Kome.(^‘®) 

(10 6 ) Tlio reasons assijjnetl by Niebtilir for tlie wiflulrawal of this 
mcasui’c are quite imaginary ; Hist. vol. ii. n. 4:11. 

( 107 ) T.ivy, iv. 43 - 1 . The tribunes of the plcbs complain ‘ non suis 
beneficiis, non patrum injuviis, iioa denique usut'pandi Hbidive, qmim liceat, 
quod ante H07t Ucuerit, si non tribunum militarcm, no quapstoreiu quidem 

S ^nemquam ex plebe factum ib. 41. Usurpare jus is to exercise a right, 
or the purpose of asserting it. See v. 12. 

( 108 ) iavy, iv. 64. 

( 109 ) Ann. xi. 22. Compare Becker, ii. 2, p. 338. 
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It is impossible to reconcile any part of this account with the 
representation in Livy. Neither the transfer of the appoint- 
ment from the consuls to the people, nor the time when the 
first quaestors were elected, nor the priority of the military 
to the urban quaestors, agrees with Livy’s statements. In this, 
ats in other cases, the accounts of the origin of an ancient in- 
stitution, given by different Avriters, are wholly irreconcilable. 

§ 65 In 410 B.C., the citadel of Carventum is retaken from 
the .^iuians,(^’'’) but in the following year falls again into their 
hands. Livy says that the accounts differed as to whether both 
consuls marched against Carventum, or whether one staid at 
home for holding the coinitia ; all however agreed in rejwrting 
that the attempt oii C.irventum was unsucce.s8ful, but that 
Vermgo, a VoLscian town, was recovered by the same army, and 
that much plumler was collected from the ./3il<piian and Volscian 
territory. The Volscians and ./Eqiiians now arm again, and 
threaten another attack upon Rome. The Senate, in .alarm, pass 
a decree for the election of a dicbitor; but two of the consular 
tribunes for the year, unwilling that the management of affairs 
should pass out of their hands, refuse to .act. The Senate apjx^al 
to the tribunes ; but they, rejoicing in the discord of the patri- ^ 
ciatis, decline to help them out of their ilifficulty. At last, the 
third consular tribune declares that he prefers the public interest 
to the goodwill of his eolleague.s, and tliat if the Senate persist 
in their present wish, he will take upon himself to name a dictator 
in the next night.(^’~) The tlictaU>r is accordingly named, and 
the enemy is speedily defeated. 

§ 66 In the year 407 B c., the twenty years’ armistice made 
with Veil, is stated by Livy to have expired ; but this statement 

(no) Livy, iv. 63. 

(in) ConflulcB ambo profecti sint ad areem Carventanam, an alter ad 
comitiii habenda substiterit, incertum diversi auctorcs faiaunt : ilia pro 
certo babenda, in qnibus non dissentiunt, ab arce Carvcntan 6 , Ac. ; iv. .65. 

( 112 ) Concerning the nominaiiou of the dictator during the night, see 
Livy, viii. 23, and IJecker, ii. 2, p. ICO. This singular custom Beeins to in- 
dicate the noccBBily for accrccy and rapidity involved in the appointment 
of this extraordinary oflicer. 

( 113 ) Livy, iv. 60-7. 
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cannot be reconciled with his own chronology, which places its 
commencement in 425 B.C., only eighteen years earlrer.(’'^) The 
relations of Borne and Yeii at this time, and the grounds of the 
Veientine war, as they appear in Livy, are not very intelligible. 
According to his account, the Romans, upon the expiration of 
the truce, sent ambassadors to Veii to demand redress ; but they 
were met on the frontier by the Veientes, with a request that no 
demand should be made by the Romans upon them before they 
had delivered a message to the Senate. The Senate acceded to 
this request, on the ground that the Veientes were in a state 
of internal discord j and they consented to postpone their demand 
for reparation of injuries ; so little disposition was there, adds 
Livy, to take advantage of the weakness of Veii. In the next 
year, ambassadors were sent from Romo to make this demand ; 
but although the Veientes had, in the previous year, obtained a 
delay from the generous forbearance of the Romans, on the 
ground that they wished to make a prior offer, no such offer is 
made, and when the Roman ambassadors arrive, the answer 
which they receive is, that if they do not speedily quit the 
Veientine territory, they will bo treated as their predecessors had 
been treated by Tolurnniu.s. The sudden change in the tone of 
the Veientes, and in their mode of proceeding, though it may 


(114) Livy, iv. 35, 58 ; Niobulir, Hist. vol. i. p. 283, vol. ii. p. 461, 
Lect. vol. i. p. 244. altor»)>ta to remove this ineonsistcncy, by supposing 
that years of ten months arc meant. But the Roman civil year at this 
time seems to have contained all the twelve months, and we are not entitled 
to make such a hypothesis upon mere conjecture, for the purpose of re- 
conciling discrepant statements in our historians. Hr. Arnold proposes 
another solution. He rejects the distinct statement of Livy that tnc truce 
had expired (exierat) in 407 b.c., and he assumes tliat it did not in fact 
expire until 409 n.c., the year in which the war b^gan. He thinks that 
the Romans would not have wasted these two years in inactivity ; but it 
is h) be observed that, according to Livy, they were fully occupied during 
this interval with hostilities against the Volscians. Tlie Senate likewise 
meet witli opposition from the people in declaring war, and it is only by 
making a popular concession that they arc at last able to carry their point. 
The naiTative of Livy, assuming it to be true, completely accounts for the 
postponement of tho war until two years after the expiration of the peace. 
The reference to Thuc. v. 14, merely proves that negotiations roi^t be 
begun before tho expiration of a treaty; as to which there can bo no 
doubt. Hist, of Rome, vol. i. p. 868, 
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be true, is not explained nor is it easy to perceive what are 
tlie precise injuries for which the Romans at this moment 
demand redresa The slaugliter of the ambassadors is placed in 
438 B.C. War with the Veientcs is its consequence, and the 
great battle with them, in which Tolumnius is killed by Cossus, 
and the spolia opima are gained, occurs in the following year. 
Hostilities with the Veientes recur in 436 and 435 In 

432 RC., they apply to the other Etruscans for assistaiKJe against 
Ronie.(^^^ In 429 iix\ they ravage the Roman territory : two 
years afterwards fecialos are sent to demand reparation, a truce 
made with them in 435 B.C., not having expired; the Veientes 
h(^wever refuse even to hoar the message of the fecial es. War 
is tlien declared by Rome,(^^^) but the early part of the cam- 
paign is un prosperous ; a dictator is thereupon appointed, and 
the Veientes are defeated in 426 B.c.(^^*^) In the next year, 
425 B.C., the victorious Romans grant them a twenty years' 
truce and we hear nothing more of them until 407 B.C., 
when the truce is described as having expired. Niebuhr sup- 
poses tliat the injury for wdiich the Romans demanded reparation 
in 406 B.C., was the murder of the ambassadors but this 


( 115 ) Niebuhr thinks it extremely improbable that Veil sliould have 
sent an arrogant and iii.suUin^ answer to the demands of Rome, even if 
we did not find a statem^mt that it had prayed for forbearance the year 
before ; Hist. vol. ii. p. 409. 

(ti6) Livy, iv. 21-1. (ii 7 ) Tb.,25. 

(ii 8 )Ib. 30. ( 119 ) lb. 31-4. 

( 120 ) VeientibuB annoruni vi<rinti indueia datie ; ib. 35. Livy remarks, 
under 4d5 b.c., that there would have been two wars in this 5 ’^ear, if the 
Veientine war Iiad not been deferred by a religious scruple caused by an 
inundation of the Tiber ; iv. 4*9. There is nothing in the rest of the nar- 
rative to explain why there should have bi^en a war with Veii at this time. 
The twenty years’ tniee still subsists, and no new injury is mentioned. 
The religious scruple moreover, \\hieh is staled to avert the war, is obscure. 
Wlien the truce expim^, eight years afterwards, the Homans do not make 
war, but demand reparation. 

( 121 ) Hist. vol. ii. p. 407. Niebuhr indeed somewhat diminishes the 
diOiculty by placing llic violation of the amhassadors and the death of 
Tolumnius in 420, after Diodorus ; but this arrangement is quite incon- 
sistent with the detailed narrative of Livy. Niebuhr justly remarks that 
the leniency of tlie Romans to Fidenai, at its first capture in 437 b.c., and 
their postponement of its demolition to a second capture in 420 b.c., is not 
easily reconcilable with the murder of the ambassadors by the Fidenates 
ill 4o8 B.c, ; Hist. ib. p. 457, 400. This however is an ineonsisteucy in 
the narrative, which we can observe, but cannot explain or remove. 
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injury was then above thirty years old ; and the proper time for 
exacting retribution for it was immediatel}'^ after the victories 
of 437 and 426 B.C. The grant of a twenty years’ truce, in 
425 B.C., and its observance by the Romans, was a virtual con- 
^donation for the murder of the ambassadors ; besides, the injury 
for which the feciales had demanded redress in 427 B.c,, was, 
not the violation of the ambassadors, but the devastation of the 
Roman territory during the existence of an armistice. Whatever 
legitimate grounds of comjrlaint thci*e might bo against the 
Veientes, it seems strange conduct on the part of the Romans 
to sleep over their wrongs for eighteen or twenty years, during 
the entire continuance of a truce granted by themselves; and at 
the end of tliis long period, to demand reparation.(^“^) 

§ 67 As soon as the message of defiance from Veii is 
received, the Senate pass a decree, requiring the consular tri- 
bunes to put the question of war immediately to the vote in the 
popular assembly. This measure however meets with great 
resistiince, owing to a Volscian war being in a still unsettled 
state. A Roman garrison, in a strong place named Verrugo, had 
been cut off by the Volscians in the previous year ; and this act 
remained unpunished. Three armies were accordingly formocl, 
and the Volscian territory Avas ravaged ; the chief re-sult how- 
ever was, that Aiixur (afterwards TaiTacinai) was taken, (‘^) and 

( 123 ) Tl»o grounds of the Avar against Vcii are sot forth by Appius 
Claudius, ill his spcofli to the people, in 1 lu* following passage : Septies 
rebellarnut, in jmeo nunnuamiidi fuerunt. agros nostros luillies dejxipulati 
aunt. Fidenates doficere a nobis coegorunt, colonos nostros ibi mterfeoorunt, 
auctoros fiiore contra jus gi'iilium esedis inipits Icgatorum nostmrum : 
Ktruriani omnem adversns nos concitaro vohicrunt, hodicque id moliuntur; 
res repetontes Icgatos nostros baud procul afuit quin violaiviit ; Livy, v. 4. 
(Compare iv. 32, where the Veientes arc called ‘bostis soxies yictus.’) 
All the wrongs here enumerated arc prior to the twenty years’ truce, 
except the rencAved attempis to stir up the Etruscans against Home, and 
the recent insult to the ambassadors. This latter, however, Avas subse- 
quent to the demand for redress of injuries : so that the only new ground 
of ohenee dimng the last twenty years is contained in the vague charge 
of stirring up the Etruscans. The case against Vcii as here represented ia 
a cumulative one ; the injuries bcin^ all of ancient dates. The statement 
of the causes of the war against Veii has unluckily fallen out of the text 
of Diodorus, xiv. 16. 

( 123 ) The capture of Anxur and the introduction of pay for the soldiers 
in this year are also mentioned by Diodorus, xiv. 16. 

VOL. II. T7 
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this ancient and wealthy town was given up to he plundered by 
the soldiers. The division of booty among the soldiers, instead 
of selling it on the account of the treasury, was always a popular 
act. It was, with respect to the moveable property of the enemy^ 
what an agrarian law was with respect to their lauds. The 
Senate however followed up this popular act by a general mea- 
sure, still more jwpular : they decreed that every citizen who 
served in war should henceforth receive pay. This measure 
was received by the plebs with unboundeil delight : their satis- 
faction and gratitude were expressed by the most unequivocal 
demon.stration.s. The announcement of the Senate was speedily 
followed by the imposition of a general property-tax, to which 
the pjxtricians were the first to contribute ; their contributions of 
copper money are described as having been conveyed in carts to 
the treasury. The plebeians soon folloAved their example, not- 
withstanding the opposition of the tribunes. A law for declaring 
war against the Veientos was now passed by the people; an 
army was levied, anti the siege of Voii was commenced in form, 
in the year 405 B.C., being the last year but one of the Pelopon- 
nesian war.(*®') 

The war against Veii, therefore, like most of the Roman 
wars, is, notwithstanding the murder of the ambassadors, 
represented to us as unpopular: it is forced by the Senate 
upon the people, who at first refuse their consent, and at last 
are, as it were, cjyoled into it by a dexterous concession, and by 
the popular arts of the patricians. Nothing can less bear the 
appearance of a vindictive war, commenced under the influence 
of resentment. The injury which is supposed to be the ground 
of the war, is thirty-three years old ; and since its occiuTence 
the Romans had made two truces with the Veientes, one of 
which lasted eighteen years. In the slow, but steady career of 
conquest which the Romans were pursuing, the existence of Veii, 
a powerful, wealthy, and fortified town, only twelve miles from 
Rome, though on tlie opposite side of the Tiber, could not but 
be a conspicuous object of national jealousy : what however 

( 124 ) Livy, iv. 68-61. 
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were tlie special causes which brought about the siege of Yeii at 
this moment, we learn imperfectly from the narrative of Livy. 
It is likewise remarkable, that the introduction of pay for the 
soldiers in war, which Livy describes as having caused greater 
joy to the plebs than any previous measure(*®®) — ^greater even 
than the establishment of the tribunate — ^is now heard of for 
the first time, and that it is not mentioned as having ever 
been the subject of tribunician agitation. The law of debt, the 
monopolizing of the public lauds, the exclusion of the plebeians 
from high offices, the non-existence of written laws, and other 
matters, are mentioned as plebeian grievances; but we never 
hear of the gratuitous service in war among thein. Livy ex- 
pressly states that one of the chief reasons why this concession 
was received with so much favour and gratitude was, that it was 
entirely spontaneous, and had never l>een domanded by the 
plebeians.(*"^“) It seems strange that a concession which the 
Senate tender of their own accord, and which causes universal 
satisfaction, should never have been proposed by any tribune; 
it likewise seems strange that the Senate should concede a 
popidar measure which is not asked for, while they still refuse 
to make other popidar concessions which have been asked for, 
and which are extorted from them by subsequent pressure. 

§ 68 Among the most iiiqjortant grievances of the plebeians 
is the management of the public lands; and this question recurs 
from time to time in Livy’s njirrative, during the interval 

(lai;) Nihil accoptum umpiain a plebe tanto traditur, iv. 60. 

( 126 ) Q.uum coiiimoditas juvaret, rem farailiaroiii saltoiii jwquiesoero eo 
tempore, quo corpus addictum at<iue opcrutuiu rei])ul)lie}B csset ; tuiii, 
quod \iUro sibi oblatuin csset, non a tribunis plobis uiiq\iam agitatum, non 
Buis aermonibus cftlagitalum, idcificiebatnmlliplex giiudium cumulatioreni- 
quo gratiam rci ; iv. 00 . The only allusion to military pay aa a subject of 
agitation is in iv. 36, where the po])nlar candidates are I'eprcsented as 
promising to propose a tax on the patrician oci'upiors of the public lands, 
to be ap]uied to the pay of the sohlicrs (424 b.c.J. No such proposal is 
however stated to have been made, and in fact no plebeian had been elected 
constilar tribune before the siege of Veil. Appius Claudius is described 
by Dionysius as throwing out a suggcstimi to the same eflect in a debate 
ill the Senate at the time of the aflair of Cassius (486 n.c.) : ho nroposes 
to appropriate the rent of the possessors, which is in fact equivalent to a 
tax : ro Sk irpoiribv Ik r&v ftiaQiSurtotv itpyipiov tis bif/utviaopoiif; rHu irrpa- 

Ttvofjuvvtv avu\ov 90 ai, viii. 73. See above, p. 131. 

rr 
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between the decemvirate and the siege of Veil. Thus we leam 
that in 441 n.C., Poetelius, the tribune, cannot prevail upon the 
consuls to propose to the Senate the division of lands among 
the plebs.('®^) Among the popular promises of candidates in 
424 B.C., are the division of public lands, and the sending out 
of colonies ; also the imposition of a tax on the occupiers of the 
public lauds, in order to form a fund for su 2 > 2 ilying pay to the 
soldiers.(’'’’) The latter 2 >laa contem 2 )latos a rent or tax to be 
2 )ai<l by the 2 )atricians who were in occupation of public lan<l, as 
scjuatters, and without any legitimate title : it agrees with a 
suggestion said to have been raailo by Appiua Claudius during 
the discussion of the original agrarian law of Cassius. (**”) In 
41 8 Rc., Lavici is con( 2 uered, and its territory is immediately 
divided by the Senate among 1500 settlers from Rome, who 
receive two jugera a 2 jieco (about one and a half acre).(^‘’'') This 
is an example of the division of conquered land immediately 
upon its acquisition, and before it hsis been wrongfully occupied 
by psitricians. In the next year, however, an agrarian law of a 
different and a more extensive character is pro 2 )osed by two tri- 
bunes of the plebs ; their measure is a 2 qdicablc not merely to 
newly-conquered land, but to all laud which had at any time 
been taken from the enemy. By this plebiscite, says Livy, 
the fortunes of a large 2 >«iit of the 2 >a'l 4 ricians would have been 
confiscated ; for nearly all the Romail territory had been acquired 
by coiKpicst, and all that had been sold or assigned by public 
authority was the exclusive property of the plebs. A fierce 
struggle seemed to be imminent, when Appius Claudius, the 
grandson of the decemvir, the youngest member of the Senate, 
recommended a recourse to the plan of gaining over some of 
the tribune.s, first proposed by his ancestor. This sugges- 


( 127 ) Livy, iv. 12. ( 128 ) lb. c. 36. 

( 129 ) Above, n. 126.. 

( 130 ) Livy, iv. 47. Some agrarian agitation bad taken place in 421 
B.C., lb. 43. 

( 131 ) The advice is stated to have been first given by Appius Claudius, 
in 480 n.C. ; Livy, ii. 44, or in 481 b.c. ; llion. Hal. ix. 1. U. Claudius is 
reminded by Cincinnatus of his father’s advice in 457 b.c., according to 
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tion is adopted, and when the proposal is made in the Senate, 
the other tribunes are appealed to, who intercede and suppress 
the motion, notwitlistanding the reproaches of treachery to their 
order which they receive from their colleagues.(^'‘’") This passage 
illustrates the importance of the agrarian system in Rome, 
as a conquering state, compared ivith the Greek states, which 
were not continually enlarging their territory. It was of groat 
moment that the lands acquired from time to time by arms, 
should bo divided among the citizens upon equitable terms, 
and not unjustly and illegally appropriated by the patricians. 
Nevertheless, when a vicious sy.stem had been suffered to 
prevail, and po.ssession of a large j)art of the public lan«l had 
been wrongfully obtained by patricians ; when this possession 
had been of considerable duration ; when cajntid and labour 
had been expended upon the land ; and when it had in many 
cases been the subject of sale, demise, or inheritance; a me.asure 
dispossessing the patrician occupiers, and ejecting them without 
comiiensation, could not fail to be harsh in its operation, and to 
engender strenuous opposition, however defective their original 
title might have l>een. A general measure of this sort, ascend- 
ing to the commencement of the Roman conquests, conceding 
nothing to prescription, and ejecting every occupier from the 
public land who could» not show a grant from the state, (’■'*■’) 
whatever might have been the length of his po.ss€*s.sion, was 
very different from a law (such as that respecting Lavici in the 
preceding year), dividing the newly-acquired lands of a con- 
quered state, from which the former OAvners had just been ex- 
pelled, though both were called agrarian laws. Those therefore 
who speak, in general terms, of the justice or injustice of the 
agrarian laws, as one uniform class, should bear in mind that all 

Dion. Hal. x. 30. If therefore these accounts are to be trusted, the 
memory of the advice given in 480 b.c. was kepi up by subsequent 
allusions in 457 and 417 B.c. 

( 132 ) Livy, iv. 48. 

( 133 ) The tribimeB who proposed the plim described by Livy, iv. 48, 
seem to have applied to the Roman state, considered as a proprietor, tho 
modem legal maxim nullam temjtm occurrit regi^ 



•ms mxtvLSim or the ^[chap. 


xn. 


^ agrorian law 
<B«WPW ttaternHy fiom another; that much depended upon 

the euvanistatioes of the portion of land which it was proposed 
to drnde ^ and that we are not in a condition, on account of 
our necessary ignorance, to decide upon the merits of particular 
agrarian lawa(^'^) All that we can do is, to attempt to un- 
derstand the system, and to estimate its general spirit and 
chanicter. 

Another case, illustrative of the mode of dealing with the 
public land, is referred to the year 414 The town of 

Bola3 had been captured, and the consular tribune, Posturaius, 
having promised his soldiers the plunder of the place, disappointed 
them by the revocation of his j^roinise. Afterwards a tribune 
proposed an agrarian law for sending settlers to Bola\ as in the 
case of Lavici ; and ho enforced his proj^osition by the aigument 
tliat those who had taken the Bolan city and territory, deserved 
that the land should be divided among them. Posturnius was 
heard to say, that it would be worse for las soldiers if they 
stirred in the matter ; wliich speech, combined with the breach 
of his promise about the plunder, so incensed his army that, 
after a mutiny and some cruel punishments, they stoned him to 
death. In the next year, the consuls punished the leaders of 
this mutiny, but no division of the land took place : where- 


(134) Cicero opposed the agrarian law proposed by the tribune Itullus, 
upon llie very strong grounds stated in las Orations, and x>roeurcd its 
rejection ; but he nevertiieless announces his approbation of tlie general 
jn’inciple of an agrarian law for tlie division of public lands ; ‘ Nam vere 
dicani, Quiritos, genus ij^sum legis agrarise yitux)erare non i)ossum. Venit 
enim niiiii in nientcra duos edarissimos, ingeniosissimos, aniantissinios 
plebis lloinaiKi* viros, Ti. et C. Cracehos, plebem in agris publieis consti- 
tuisse, qui agri a jprivatis antes possidebantur. Non sum autem f‘go is consul, 
qni, ut pleHf/ue, nefas esse arbitrer Gracchos laudarc : quorum eonsiliis^ 
8 a])ieniia. Icgibus, multas esse video reipubliea5 partes constitutas DeLeg. 
Agr. contra itullum, Orat. ii. 5. Compare above, p. 168. 

( 13 rd iv. 49 — 51. The capture of Bdie, in 414 n.c., is mentioned 

by l)iod. xiii. 42. According to Livy, it was taken, and afterwards lost iu 
416 B.c., and recax)turcd in tno following year. 

( 136 ) Ho was called, praidse interccqitor fraudatorquo ; Livy, iv. 50. 

( 137 ) The expression used by Livy on this occasion is, a plebe, 
eonsulihus iiegotium mandatur ; e. 61. It appears to 8 nf)port tlie 

hypothesis of Niebuhr denotes the patricians, as distmguished 
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upon Livy remarks that, after the vindication of military disci- 
pline, it yraa a fit time for soothing the minds of the people by 
a division of the Bolan territory; this measure would also have 
diminished the desire for an agrarian law to eject the patricians 
from the public land which they had wrongfully occupied. They 
were, he adds, exasperated at seeing that the patricians not only 
persisted in keeping forcible possession of the public lands in 
their occupation, but that they would not even divide among 
the plebeians the unoccupied land recently taken from the 
enemy; and that this, like the rest, would shortly fall into the 
hands of a few powerful men.(^‘^^) The latter passage clearly 
points to the difference between an agrarian law which divided 
newly conquered and unoccupied land, and an agrarian law which, 
antecedently to a division, dispossessed 2>atrician squatters. 

' An incident, which throws light ui)on the agrarian question, 
likewise occurs in tlO J5.C. Mamius, a tribune, the j)roi:)oser of an 
agrarian law, had hindered the levies of soldiers. News arrived 
of a strong place having been lost, in conseiiuence of want of 


from the plebs. This use of the word, in the ordinary narrative, is how- 
ever so unlike Livy’s usual j)hraseology, that I eaiinot help suspeetiiitij 
with Crevier Ihe passage to he corrupt. Crovier pro])08e8 to omit 
and to undei'staud rojiAYfj^su absolutely as in iii. 38. Compare the instauces 
of the use of the word in iv. 54. 

(1381 Ai)ti8simuin tenapus erat, vindicatis seditionibus, dcloni men turn 
animis Jiolani agri divisionem objiei ; quo facto minuissent desiderium 
agrarian legis, qua3 posscsso per injuriam agro publico patres ]><'Uobat. 
lunc ha?c ipsa indigniias angebat aiiiuios, non in reliiieiidis inodo x^iihJicis 
agris, quos vi teneret, pertiiiacem nobiiitatem esse ; sed iie vacuum quidem 
agrum, nuper ex Iiostibiis eaptum, plebi dividerc ; niox paucis, ut cetera, 
futuriim x>raMhe ; iv. 51. 

(139) ^onaras connects the introduction of pay w ith the affair of Pos- 
tumiiis. The following i.s his aceount of the transaetion. Poslumius 
having contpiered a large city of ilio ./Equians did not give the plunder to 
his soldiers. In consequence of this, tliey iirst killed tJic qiuestur w liohad 
charge of it, and afterw^ards Postumius liimself, when he endeavoured to 
put me offenders to death. They moreover required, not only that the 
territory just taken, but that all the public land should be divided among 
them. In the meaiitiine, the war with the ^Equians broke out again, 
which stox)i)ed the mutiny, and the army marched against the enemy and 
defeated them. The patricians then gave them the booty, and also voted 
pay to the foot-soldiers and horsemen. From this lime they received pay, 
liaVing hitherto been sui>i>orted in w ar by their Wn means ; vii. 20. This 
n irraiive connects the introduction of pay with the Postumian mutiny, 
iiOu witkthe capture of Anxur, and the impeudiiig Veiontiue war. 
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succours. When Msenius was reproached with the results of 
his opposition, he replied that he would offer no resistance to 
the enlistment^ if the wrongful owners would give up the public 
land in their occupation.('^ 

§ 69 Some miscellaneous notices occur in Livy’s history of 
this period, which bear the appearance of contemporary regis- 
tration, and seem to be of a character fitted for entry in the 
pontifical annals. Such are the pestilences mentioned in 436, 
433, and 412 and the drought in 428 together 

with some accompanying religious acts. The conspiracy of slaves, 
in 419 B.C., also mentioned by Dionysius, appears to come under 
the same category,(^‘^) as well as the account of the Vestal virgin, 
Postumia, who was accused of incontinence, but accpiitted, and 
only cautioned to be more reserved in her manners, and more 
simple in her dress.(^^) 


(140) Msenio ooiilra vociforanti*, si injusti domini possessiono agri 
publici ccdoreiit, so nioram doloctui non liicoro ; Livy, iv. 53. Ifc hero 
calls the patrician occupiers ilommi ; as being practically owiiors of tho 
soil. 

(141) Livy, iv. 21, 25 , 62 . Compare Niebuhr, Hist. vol. ii. p. 606 . 

(142) Ib, c, 30 ; Dion. Hal. xii. 3. 

(143) Livy, iv. 45 ; Dion. Hal. xii. 6. 

(144) Eodem anno [420 b.o.] Posttimia, virgo Vcstalis, do inccstu 
causaui dixit, eriminis innoxia, ah auspieioiie propter eulliiiu ama?niorcm 
ingcniumque liberius quain yirginenj dccet parum abhorrens, amj)liatani, 
dcinde absolutam pro eollegii sententili poutifex nuaxinius abstinere jocis 
coli(iuc sanele potius quam seite jussit, Livjr ; iv. 44. The word ampliatux 
18 again used in its technical sense of an adjournment of the trial (or 
enlargement of the time), in Livy, xliii. 2. Mihucia, who was condemned 
for uuchastity in 337 B.c., is described as ‘ suspccta primo propter uiuu* 
diorem justo eultum Livy, viii. 15 . 
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Part V. — from the siege op veh to the burning op 

ROME BY THE GAULS. 

(406—390 B.O.) 

§ 70 Whatever may have been the immediate motives 
which impelled the Romans to attempt at this time the subju- 
gation of Veil, the siege was commenced in 405 B.C., and having 
been partially interrupted by an expedition against a Volscian 
town in the second year, was resumed with more activity in the 
third. With respect to the progress of the siege, much depended 
on the result of the applications for assistance made by the 
Veieutes to the other Etruscan states. Livy tells us that the 
applications were unsuccessful, owing to the election of a king 
by the Veientes in the place of annual magistrates. This 
measiu'e gave offence to the other Etruscans in two ways : — 
first, because they disliked the institution of a king ; and next, 
because the king chosen by the Veientes had been guilty of a 
public insult at some games common to the entire federation. (^) 
We do not hoar this king’s name ; nor does he appear in the 
entire history of the siege, except as sacrificing on the day when 
the town is taken, (~) although he is described as the chief of 
the people. The institution of royalty was certaitdy not recent 
at Veii, as their king, Lars Tolumnius, had only been killed 
thirty-two years before. Wc hoar, moreover, of kings in other 
Etruscan cities — as Porsena at Clusium.(^) It has been con- 

(1) Lnw, V. 1. Compare o. 6, where Appius alludes to the anger of 
the other Etruscans gainst Veii, and the election of a king as its cause. 

( 2 ) Livy, V. 21. In Pint. Cam. 5, he is called d t/yf/ttbv ruiv TvppnvUv. 

( 3 ) See Miiller’s Etrusker, vol. i. p. l(>5, 3<55.7. JVIulIer conjectures 
that Tolumnius was an elective king, but of this wc have no proot. Nie- 
btihr discredits the statement of Livy, that the election of a king was the 
cause of the displeasure of the other Etriiscau states : ho thinks that no 
Etruscan city over had any other eliief magistrate ; Hist. vol. ii. p. 468. 
Propertius and Morrius, early kings of Veii, are mentioned by SServius, 
iEu. vii. 697} viii. 286. Compare Propert. v. lO, 27-30. 

U Veii vetcrcs, et vos turn regna fuistis, 

Et vestro posita est aurea sella foro ; 

Nunc intra muros pastoris buccina Icnti 

Cantat, et in vestris ossibus arva metunt. 

Muller, ib. p. 366, says that the Roman writers often speak of royalty 
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jectured that the other Etruscan states were really prevented 
from assisting Veil hy the fear of a Gallic incursion, which they 
were occupied in averting ; and it has been even su2)i)')sed that 
the Gauls did a greater service to Rome by keeping (he other 
Etruscans employed at this moment, than they ilid it luu'in by 
their subsctpicnt irniptiou.('') Livy, indeed, represents the other 
Etruscans as alleging the recent arrival of the Gauls on their 
fronticre as a reason for not assisting the Veientes, upon an 
application of the Capeuates and Ealisci, at a federal council, 
in the ninth year of the war ; but they describe themselves as 
having previously refused succour, on the ground Uiat their 
advioe as to the policy of the war had not been asked ;(*) 
without any allu»on to the election of the king. 

Tliis siege is described as the most considerable enterprise of 
the sort w hich the Romans had hitherto undertaken. Pay had 
been introduced, in order to overcome the reluctance of the 
citizens to serve ; and as the place was too strung for the or- 
dinary mode of an aasault, the blockade was, for the first time, 
continued during the winter.(®) The Romans had already 


as the ordinary form of government in tJie Ktniaean eilies. A festival 
usage, at the Cnnitoline games, of It'ading ai)out an oltl man dressed in a 
pra'tcxta, and a eliild’s bulla, who was suppesed to be sold as a prisoner, 
was explained as reft rring to a A'^eicntine king : Festus in Kardi venales, 
p. 332 ; Pint, lloin, 25 ; Quasi. Horn. 53. C'emparc vol. i. ]>. ‘129, n. 78. 

(4) Muller, ib. p. 12 Ji ; 2** iebuhr, ib, 

(5) Livy, V. 17. It is staled as a motive of the Clusines for seeking 
assistance of the Rf>man8 against the Ciauls, that they (tlie Chisines) bad 
not assisted their countrymen, the V eientes, against the liomans j Livy, 
V. 35 ; Dio Cass. fr. xxv. 1. 

(6) Hibemacula, res nova militi Romano, adificari ccepta, consiliumquo 
erat hiemando continuare bcllum ; Livy, v. 2. T^c priinuin hionmtutn 
sub pcllibus : taxata stipendio hibema ; Florus, i. 12, § 8. It is to be 
observed tliat the Romans, the most military state of anti<|uity, are ex- 
pressly stated never to have continued any siege through the winter until 
the year 405 b.c. This is an important fact with reference to the historical 
character of the Trojan war. If our accounts of this war arc historical, 
even in subslance, the Greeks made an expedition against Troy across the 
sea with a large army in 1194 b.c„ and besieged it for ten consecutive 
years, summer and winter, uutU they took it in 1184 b.c. How are we to 
suppose that this large army was supported and fed for so many years, at 
a great distam-c from home P The troops liad no pay, and they could not 
obtain supplies from Ihoir own country. Thucydides perceives this 
dilHculty, and he tries to get over it by saying that a large part of the 
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brougliL tlieir liucs of attack close to the walls, when the 
bcsi(!g<;d made a successful sally, aud burnt their works and 
niachiiics. This disaster jiroduced a good effect at Rome; it 
appeased the discord of the orders, and created a desire for 
patriotic sacrificea The persons of equestrian census offered 
to furni.sh their own horses ; and numerous plebeians offered 
to serve on foot, though their turn for service had not arrived ; 
pay at the same time was assigned to both these classes of 
volunteers. 0 

§ 71 In the fourth year of the siege, Anxur is recovered by 
the Volscians, and the Capenates and the Falisci send siiocoura 
to Yeii. Dissensions arise between two of the consular tribunes, 
who are compelled to resign their office before the time,' by 
the coercion of the tribunes, and the threat of a colleague that 
he will appoint a dictator. (**) The military operations are now 
extended ; armies are sent to ravage the Faliscan and Capenate 
territories, and Anxur is besieged and recaptmred. Since the 
introduction of pay, the pressure of so many armies upon the 
treasury is heavy, and the collection of the war-tax leads to 
grievous complaints on the part of the plebs, and to resistance 
on the part of the tribunes. In this state of things, the plebeians 
at last succeed in caiTying the election of one of their body to 
the high office of consular tribune ;(“) and in the following year 


army was always onf^aged in plundering and in cultirating Ihe Chersonese. 
He therefore supposes the expedition of Agamemnon to have been partially 
a colonial, as well as a niilitiury expi*ditioii ; i. 11. Compare Grote, vol. i. 
p. 402. The siege of Ithome, wliicli lastt'd ten years, w^as eoneluded in 
455 U.C., iust fifty years before the siege of V’eii ; but the concise narrative 
of Thucyditles docs not show whether it was kept up continuously ; i. 101-3. 
The siege of Thebes by the seven chieftains was conceived as a storm, 
rather than a blockade. 

(7) Livy, v. 7. Plutarch mentions that when Camillus was censor, he 
oomi>elled the unmarried men to marry the widows, (who were numerous 
on account of the frequent w ars), and he subjected the orphans to taxation. 
Cam. 2. According to Vol. Max. ii. U, 1, Camillus aud Postumius, when 
censors, imposed a tax on old unmarried men. This censox’ship falls in 
403 n.c., according to the Fasti Capitolini. 

(8) lb. 8-9. Died. xiv. 43, places a successful sally of the Veicutes 
in this year. 

{9) P. Lieinioa Calvus was the plebeian in question, the other five being 
patricians. Livy says that ho was an old man, aud had long been a senator. 
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five out of six of tbe consular tribunes are plcbeiana Having 
secured this advantage, the tribunes permit the collection of the 
tax to proceed. The military operations are conducted with 
energy, and a battle is fought before the walls of Veil against 
the Veientes and their two allies, in which the Romans are vic- 
torioua For the next year, the patricians make great exertions 
to recover their lost ground in the elections. They put forward 
their most distinguished members as candidates, and they call 
in t^ie aid of religious fears, suggested by a severe winter and a 
pestilence in the previous year, which were attributed to the 
anger of the gods at the election of plebeians. The result is, 
that six consular tribunes are elected, all of whom are patricians. 

§ 72 Many other prodigies were now reported ; but the 
most remarkable warning from the gods was, that the Alban 
lake rose al>ovo its natural level, without the fall of rain, or any 
apparent cause. This portent caused so much alaiin, that the 
Romans lost no time in sending messengers to consult the oracle 
of Apollo at Delijhi. In the meantime, an old man of Veil, 
in some of the casual meetings which took place between the 
soldiers of both armies at the outposts, was heard to utter the 
prediction, that the Romans woidd never take Veii before the 
Alban lake was drained of its waters. Having ascertained that 
this man was an aru.spex, a Roman S(jldier enticed him away 
from his own countrymen, upon pr<?fcnco of consulting him 
about some omen which concerned himself, seized him in his 
arms, and carried him to the Roman camp. Upon being brought 
before the Senate, he repeated this prediction, and declared it 
to be announced by the sacred books of the Etruscans, that 
whenever the waters of the Alban lake should swell, the Romans 
would, by letting them off, be enabled to triumph over the 
Veientes; but that until this was done, the gods would not 

but had never Ailed any public office; and the people themeelvea wondered 
at hia election. Tliis ia the Arst mention of a plebeian senator, liivy adds 
that the reason why he u'aa chosen was uncertain : some said that he had 
been raised to the office through the inAuenee of his brother, Cn. Cornelius; 
others, that he had made a conciliatory speech respecting the agreement 
of the orders ; v. 12. For the consular tribunes of thonext two years, 
see c. 13, 11. 
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desert the city of Veii. The Senate, however, consider this 
aruspex of uncertain authority, and await the response of the 
Delphian oracle. In the following year, the ambassadors return 
from Delphi, and the answer which they bring accords exactly 
with the dictum of the Etruscan soothsayer. The Romans were 
warned neither to allow the water to remain in the lake, nor to 
flow into the sea, but to consume it in irrigating the country. 
If, when this work had been accomplished, they were to attack 
the enemy’s city, they would be rewarded by victory. The god 
further enjoined them, when the war w£is completed, to send 
a rich gift to his temple, aud to renew the native solemnities 
which had been intermpted. The aiuiouncement of the Etruscan 
diviner being now confirmed by the infallible authority of the 
Delphic oracle, his credit was established with the Roman state, 
and his advice was followed in devising the proper means for 
the procuration of this significant prodigy. After careful inquiry, 
it appeared that the defect lay in the ausi)ices of the consular 
tribunes, who had celebrated the Latin games, and performed 
the annual- sacrifice on the Alban hill. This latter ceremony, it 
may be remarked, was locally connected with the Alban laka 
The Senate accordingly decreed that the consular tiibuires should 
resign their offices, that the auspices should be retaken, anti the 
games ronew'ed. These matters being set right, .and the super- 
fluous water having been drainetl off in the manner indicated, 
the oracle was satisfietl, the fates were accomplished, aud the fall 
of Veii was at hand.('") 


(lo) Lh'y, V. 16— -19. Tlic account in tlic fragment.** of Dionysius, xii. 
11 — 16, ngn*c8 substiintially uitli tliat of Livy, but it disagrui’s in tho 
prociso point of the .supernatural a<lvicc. According to Livy, the aruspox 
tells the lionians that if wlicn the Alban lake rises, they let off the water 
properly, they shall coiupicr the Veientes ; ut quando aqua Albana 
abuudas^ct, turn, si earn lioinanus rite cuiisi,s8ct, victoriam de Veientibus 
dari ; v. 15. According to Dionysius, he told them that Veii was destined 
to be taken, when the Alban lake has a deficient supjily of native water, 
and no longer flows into the sea : orav >) irpi>c ’AX/Savy Xigvq airaviaava tuv 
aitOtytviiif vapdroiv fiTjKtTt /lioytirai ry OaXdrry, xii. 13. In like manner, 
the resiionse of Iho oracle in Dionysius dwells chiefly on giving to tho 
waters of the Alban lake an outlet which does not find its way into the 
sea, and it says nothing about the omission of the games, if the passage is 
complete ; ib. According to Cic. de Div. i. d-l, the sacred books of the 
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§ 73 The tenth year of the war had now arrived. Can^illns 
was appointed dictator.(^^) Having taken severe and active mea- 
sures for increasing the efficiency of his army, he pushed on the 
siege with vigour. The chief work was a mine, leading to the 
citadel, at which relief-parties worked night and day. When 
the mine was completed, and Oamillus saw that the great and 
wealthy city of Veii was at his mercy, he sent to the Senate for 
instructions as to the disposition of the plunder, which was likely 
to exceed the plunder obtained in all previous wars put together. 
He was afraid that, if he was bountiful to the soldiers, he should 
be accused by the Senate of a prodigal waste of public property; 
and that, if he vigilantly guarded the interests of the treasury, 
he should incur the displeasure of his army for want of liberality. 
The Senate decided in bxvour of the popular course ; they decreed 
that the city should he given up to be plundered, and that any 
citizen might go to the camp, in order to obtain a share, and 


VcientoR doHarod that Voti could not be taken m lon^^ as the Tratera of the 
Alban lake Avere in excess; that if, when the lake was drained, the water 
flow'cd to the S(*a, evil w oiihl bt'fall the Roman peojdc ; but if it w as conducted 
so SB not to fall into the sea, then the Romans would prosper. Henee, adds 
Cicero, the niarvellous outh't for the Alban lake was const ruelod. Compare 
dc Piv. ii. 32. whieh passaire unfortunately is mutilated. Aceonlini^ to 
Val. Max. i. 0, § 3, tin* l)(*lj)liian ora el e enjoined tlieJbnnans *utaqiiain eju.s 
lacus emissam per at^ros diriunder<*nt ; sic enini Veios in pfiteslatem ])opnli 
Romani venfiiros.’ I'he account of Phitarc)i,'CaTn. 3, 4, agrees generally 
w ith that of Dionysins, and is <loubtless borrowed from it. He dcserihes 
the mission to Delphi as subsequent to the advi(*c of the arnspex. He 
states that, the ambassadors to Delplii were Licinius Cossus, Valerius 
Potitus, and Fabius Ambustus. Ot these tlireo persons, L. Valerius 
PotUiis was consular tribune for this year, 398 ii.c., Q. Fabius Ambustus 
was eonsuHn 412 b.c., and M. Fabius Ambustus was Pontifex Maximus in 
390 B.c. No Lieinius Co.ssus is known; P, Ijicinius Calvus w'as consular 
tribune in <M'M) and 396 n.c. Several members of the family of Cornel in a 
Cossus likewise filled liit^h oflleea at ibis time ; and it is most probable that 
TJri7}ius is an error of Plutareli or his copyists for Cornelius, Tlie account 
of Zonaras, vii. 20, is brief, and agrees w ith tliat of Dionysius. ITo makes 
the point of the Oracle consist in the dissipation of the w ater in the plain, 
and in diverting its course from the sea. lie also speaks of ‘ piercing the 
mountain ’ {top Xo^ov of wdiich the others say nothing, 

(ii) Livy, V. 19, and Pint. Cam. 5, say that P. Cornelius Scipio was 
master of the horse. He was consular tribune in 396 and 4 b.c. TJio 
Cemitoliue Fasti name [P. Cornelius] M aluginensis, who was consular 
tribune in 404 and 397 b.c. Diodorus is indefinite : ho omits the family 
name, and calls the master of the horse Publius Cornelius ; xiv. 93. 
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a large number of persons availed themselves of the permis- 
sion. 

Camillus now orders an assault on various parts of the wall, 
in order to divert attention from the real attack, through the 
mine; the existence of which is not suspected by the besieged. 
Before the attack is made, he vows a tenth part of the plunder 
to Apollo of Delphi, in gratitude, apparently, for the oracle 
which predicted their success. The mine opened into a temple 
of Juno, on the citadel; and when the soldiers were about to 
enter it from the floor, they are said to have heard the aruspex 
inform the Veientine king, who was then sacrificing, that whoever 
cat the entrails of the victim would be conqueror ;(^'^) where- 
upon they broke into the sacred precinct, seized the entrails, 
and carried them to Camillus. Livy treats this incident as 
fabulous, and as fitter for the marvels of dramatic poetry than 
for the sobriety of historical narrative, Plutarch likewise con- 
siders it as unworthy of belief. It was further recorded that 
Camillus, impressed with the magnitude of his conquest, and 


(r 2 ) Livy, v. 19-20. Tlie strict and careful regulations made by tlio 
Romans for the equal division of tdunder ainonpc the soldiers are described 
by J^olyb, x. 10, 17. Dionysius, xii. 17, hero introduces an embassy of 
the V^eientes, offering to become subje<?t to Rome, if their town is S])ared. 
Upon the refusal of these terms, one of the Veientes tells the Romans 
that if they fear tlio nemesis neither of ^ods nor m<m, Imt insist on utterly 
deaf royin^ this great ci^, they will speeilily mecit with a divine retribution, 
for that if they ruin Veii, their own city uill also be speedily ruined. 
According to Cicero, these ambassadors made no vague allusion, but in- 
formed tlie Romans that the same sacred hooks which contained the pre- 
diction about the Alban lake, also contained a prediction that Romo 
would speedily be taken by the Gauls ; Do Div. ii. 11 . 

( 13 ) Qui ejus hostile exta prosccuisset, ei victoriam dari ; Livy, v. 21 . 

Plutar<*h lias : on viictiP 6 OeoQ nfi KamicoXnvOf/fTfrvrt rot^ upolg fjcfcVoc^, 

Cam. 5. It seems evident, as has been rmnarked, that Plutarch mis- 
took prosccuisset for proseeutus esset, in the text of Livy. Plutarch 
quotes Livy by name in c. 6 , but the statement w hich he cites is incorrectly 
rendered. 

( 14 ) Insoritur huic loco fabiila: immolante rego Vciontium 

Sed in rebus tarn antiqiiis, si qme similia veri aint, pro veris aecipiantur, 
satis habeam. Hasc, ad ostentationem scemc gaudentis miraciilis aptiora 
qiiam ad fidem, ncque aflirmare noquo refellero est operss protium ; Livy, 
V. 21. 

( 13 ) ’A\Xa ravra jiky imog loiKfvai ^tfOtvfiatrtv^ Plut. Cam. 6 . Diod. 
xiv. 98, 8tat(*s that Veil was taken by a mine (Sioipvf, compare Herod, iii. 
146, who calls a mine a Kpvitrt) MpvS), 
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the opulence of the city, lifted up his hands to heaven, and 
prayed that if his country or himself were destined to endure a 
nemesis for this mgnal success, the infliction might be as small 
as possible. It was added, that while engaged in this act of 
prayer, he fell; and the omen was afterwards interpreted to 
allude to his condemnation by the people, and to the burning of 
Ilome.('®) It was further stated, that when the statue of Juno 
was about to be transported to Rome, and some one asked the 
goddess if she were willing to go, the statue assented either by 
a nod or a word ; and that it was easily moved, and seemed 
of pi'etornatural lightness. (*') The statue was transferred to the 
Aventine, where a temple to Juno Regina was founded by 
Camillus.(^‘’) The triumph of Camillus was celebrated with 
great pomp ; and he himself entered the city in a chariot drawn 
by four white horses : an act upon which no other Itoman, before 
or after him, is said to have ventured, inasmuch as it appeared 
to emulate the appearance of Jupiter himself.(^**) 

§ 71 It was now necessjxry that the dictator’s vow of a 
tenth of the si^oils of Veil to Apollo sliould be performe<l. The 


(t6) Tho words Lathe text of Livy, wliieh it hn.s been pro])osi>d to alter 
— ])rivato iiicoiiiinodo imblieoiun' — are justified by TJion. llal. sii. 20. 
Val. JIa\. i. 5. § 2, and Pint. Cain. 5, represent liiili as jiruyin^ that tlio 
good fortune of the_^eity nnij^ be (‘.\piaU>d by liis o^^ll ill fortune. The 

K 'er of J’aiUus Ahnilius, in Livy. xlv. 41, is soniewliat dilTereut. lie 
‘8 that the deatlis of his own two sou.s. wJiieh liad just oeeurreil. might 
atone for Ihe publie successes. ‘ Itatpie »lefunetam esse forlunnm publieaiu 
meii tain iusigiii calaniitale spero.’ (’oinpare Ovid, Met. xv. 572. 

(17) Livy, V. 22, ti’eats the motion and speech of the goddess a.s fabu- 
lous, hut bo seems disposed <0 credit tlie ])reternatural lightness. I’lutareh 
is in doubt. Tie recommends a Arise moderation, avoiding excessive cre- 
dulity or excessive 8cex>l icisiu in such mattei-s. Many stories of tlie 
sweating, winking, an<l groaning of statues have (lie says) been recounted 
by former writers ; Cam. 6. Jlion. TTal. xiii. 3, says that Camillus sent 
some of the most distinguished of tlie knights to remove the statue, and 
tlial one having asked lier if she wished to go to lloim*, the statue answered 
with a clear voice that she did ; on the <iueslion being re])CBted, a similar 
ansAver Avas given. On the other hand, the statue of the Olympian Jupiter 
objeetodto being removed by Caligula ; Olympiaj simulacrum Jovis, quod 
dissolvi transferriquo Romani placuerat, tanliim cachiniium reiiente edidit, 
lit machinis labcioctis opifiees dillugcrint; Suet. Cal. 67. See above, 
p. 123, n. 90. 

(18) Livy, V. 22, 23, 31 ; Dion. Hal. ib. Compare Becker, vol. i. 
p. 462. 

(19) Livy, V. 23 ; Plut. Cam. 7. 
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private citizens were required to surrender a tenth of their 
plunder, and the state contributed a tenth of the estimated 
value of the city and its territory. It was decreed that with 
the sum thus obtained a golden crater should be dedicated to 
Apollo ; but a suflScient quantity of gold could not be purchased, 
and the matrons in consequence gave up their ornaments to the 
treasury. They were rewarded for this act of munificence, 
according to Livy, by a permission to go in carriages to the 
sacrifices and games, and in carts on festival days :(^^) and 
according to Plutarch (~'^) by a permission to be eulogized in 
funeral orations like the men. The precious offering was sent 
to Delphi in a ship of war in the custody of three envoys; but 
the ship was captured by pirates in the straits of Sicily, and 
carried to one of the islands of Liparm. The inhabitants of 


( 20 ) Compare Appiaii, Hist. Bom. ii. 8. 

( 21 ) The narrative oi' Livy is iio< quite distinct, bn t considering tlio 
stress wliicli he lays on the means used to ol)lain tiie tontli, both from the 
individual citizens and frtnn the slate (e. 23, 25), it seems that tlio mnniil- 
ceni'c of the inatiN>iis consisted not in giving their ornanumts to the state, 
but in allowing the trt»:isurv to take llicun at a valuation (sec also IMul. 
Cam. 8). Gold as doubihvss an article of great rarity at. that time in 
Italy, and only existed in small <|uaiitiiic‘s, eitluT in the form of fenudo 
ornanumts, or of oHcrings in temples. There was no gold plate in the 
jvossession of private ]»(*rsons, and no gold coin. * Koma? (says Pliny) no 
tuit (jnidem aurum, ipsi adunxlimi c*\ignum, lotigo tempore,* N. II. xxxiii. 5. 
Tlieopoinjms iN'lalcd (hat lliero of Syracuse, w ishijig to dedi<‘att* a golden 
tri])od aiiil sta!U(' of N'icloi-y, was unable for a h>ng time to priumre gold in 
Sicily, ami at last sen! ])ersons to si*ai'<*li for it lu Grc(*c(', w Jio w ith ditficnlty 
succemlcd iji obtaining it at C-orinth ; ap. A I hen. vi. }>. 232, A ; and see oilier 
fads collci^ted, ib.; and in Bocckh, Kcoii. of Atliens, b. i. c. 3. The view 
of Or. Arnold is similar, vol. i. p. 113. 

(.>j) Jjivy, v. 25. A curpentiim was a covcr(*d cart on tw'o w'lu'cls — a 
pileiiturn setmis to have lu^cii on four wheels, and to have corresponded to 
tin* Gri'elv fipfjififxa^a : it w as more luxurious than the carpentum. Heiico 
Virgil says : l^ileutis matres in mollilms ; yEn. viii. GbO. Zoiiaras, vii. 21, 
inentioiis the same reward. 

( 2 ,^) Pint, Cam. 8. I^ivy places this reward after the contribution of 
the in a Irons for the (jrallie ransom; v. 50. The account of Plutarch is 
probably taken from Dionysius. Diodorus, xiv. 118, gives a fourth varia- 
tion ; lie makes tlic permission to go in carriages through the city a rew^ard 
for the coiitribuliou of tlie malrons to the (Gallic ransom. The variatioiia 
stand llins : Livy ami Zonaras make the permission to go in carriages the 
rewaril of the contribution to the Delphic goblet; Pliitareli makes the 
funeral Old ogu*s the reward of the same contribution: Livy makes tlio 
funeral mdogies tlie reward of the contribution to tlie (Lillie ransom. 
Diodorus makes the going in carriages the rew^ard of the same eontribufiou. 

VOL. II. 
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these islands carried on piracy on the public account j hut when 
this pi'ize was brought into harbour, Timasitheus, the chief 
magistrate of the place, induced the people to respect the 
character of ambassadors and the sanctity of the gift, and to 
convoy the hol}'^ messengers to Delphi and back. This obligation 
was recognised by the Senate, who conferred upon him certain 
honoui*s and presen ts.(~‘) 7’he goblet is stilted to hjivo been 
deposited in the treasury of the M.assaliots at Delphi : but it 
did not remain there much more than forty years : for in 353 
U.C. it was melted down by Onomarchus when he confiscated the 
treasures of the temple in the sacred war, and the brazen stand 
alone remained. (■•’’) The Homans however did not forget the 
important service which had been rendered them by Timasitheus ; 
for it is recorded that when they took the islands of Liparae 
from the Carthsiginians, in the First Punic War, about 140 
years afterwards, they conferred an exemption from taxes, and 
personal freetlom, upon the desceudiints of their benefactor. (2®) 
§ 75 In the second year after the capture of Veii, Camillus 
attacks the Falisci, and besieges their town Falerii. Here 
occurs the ivell-known incident of the tutor, or schoolmaster, 
who betrays his boys into the hands of the Roman commander; 
but Camillus refuses to profit by his treaclicry, and orders his 
boys to flog him, with his hands tied, back to the town. The 
Falisci are so stnick with this act of< generosity that they sur- 
render their town to the Romans. (“^ 


( 24 ) Livy, V. 23, 25, 28 ; Val. Max. i. 1 , ext. 4, who docs not mention 
Veii. Plutarch r»-verses the account, and says tliat some triremes of the 
Liiiareans captiir<-d tlie Jluniati ship, believing it to be ]>irutical. The 
ships of tiiese islanders are nuTilioned by Strabo, vi, 2, § 10. 

( 2 , 5 ) Kpan'ip Tt dwo raiv^f r&v xP'WU'ro/v Iv tKftro xpv<ffoc liri 

pafTtoiQ Iv 'PMfLaiiov Kai Otjtruvntp, 

Xi*vfT02f 'Op6fiaf}Xog np *I>a;#CDrr/7 TToXffiifi tcartXMVfvcre, KtiTia »/ pafTtc, 

Appian, H. K. ii. 8 . Diod. xiv. 93, only mentions the treasury of tJio 
Massaliots. Conc erning the national treasuries or depositories at Delphi, 
see the mjtes on the passage of Anpian. With respect to Onomarelius, see 
Diod. xvi. 33, and Grote, Hist, or Gr. vol. \i. p. 3 o 8 . 

{26) T)iod. iv. 93, who places the eaptiire of Lipara 137 years after the 
act of I'imasitheus. The eapiiire of tlio Lipari islands took plaec in 251 
B.C.; Polyh. i. 39. Aeeording to the common chronology, the golilot was 
sent in 395 or 4 n.r., w'lii<*li wmild make an interval of 141 or 2 years. 

( 27 ) Livy, V. 2G-7 ; Dion. Hal. xiii. 1-2; Plut. Cam. 10 ; Polyam. viii. 
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§ 76 Veil is stated to have been at least equal to RoTno in 
its size and the magnificence of its buildings ; it contained 
much wealth, the creation of ancient Etruscan skill and industry ; 
and its territory was large and fertile. (-^) The disijosal of so 
valuable an acquisition naturally produced much discord and 
discontent. The Senate began by offering to the plebs a colony 
in the Volscian country for 3000 settlers, and shares of 3 j^gcra 
(about two and three-quarters acres) apiece. The plebs were 
not satisfied with this mensure, and thought it was a contrivance 
for averting tlie division of the Veientine land, which was nearer 
to Rome, more productive, and less exposed to attack. They 
likewise proposed the abandonment of Rome and the removal 
of tlie entire community to Veii : or the simultaneous occuj^ation 
of the two towns. A law for a removal of the community to 
Veii proposed by the tribune Sicinius was put to the vote of thti 
people ; but in consequence of the strenuous opposition of 
Camillus and the energetic interference of the patricians, it Avas 
rejected by' the majority of one tribe. Having c.arried tliis point, 
the Senate passed a decree for dividing the Veientine territui'y 
among the plebs, in shares of seven jugora (about five acres) 
a head : each free member of the family being reckoned 
separately. (-■*) 


7, § 1 ; I>io Ca8.s. fragm. xxiv. 2; Zou. vii. 22; Victor do Vir. IJI. 23. 
Dioiivsius Hays that CamilluH wrote to tlie Senate for insf nietions, who 
left tlie matter to Jiis diseretion. bivy describes tlu? act of Camillus as 
immediate. The r<*mark that the custom of cducjiting boys togi'thor was 
Crc'ck, is made by bivy, and after liim by Plutarch, lliodorns says that 
tlie Romans di^stvoycd Ibe city of Faliscnsin 305 n.c., and lliat they made 
peaee with the Falisei in tlio following year; xiv. US. This aeeoiiut 
differs from that of all the oilier writers. 

(28) Rion. Hal. ii. 54, xii. 21. Compare bivy, v. 25 : Cur enim relegari 
plebcm in Volseos, qmiiii pubherrima urbs Veii agorque Vc ientanus in 
cons])eetu sit, nberior anqilionjiio Romano agroP Urbem quo(|ue urbi 
llonia\ vel situ, vel magnifieeutiiX publicoriim privatoriiunpie tectorum ac 
locorum ])ra'poiiebant. 

(29^1 This is Livy’s account ; v. 30. Riodorna states that at the division 
of tlie W'ienline territory, each man received fonr plothra, or, as some said, 
twenty-eight (xiv. 102). A plethron was about a tliird of a jngeruin ; so 
that wlum Diod(>ms speaks of twenty-eight nlcthra, ho perliajis means 
niiH* jugera. Niehulir assumes that ho uses the two ineasuivs as equiva- 
lent, which is more probable. 
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§ 77 The vow of Camillus to consecrate a tenth part of 
the plunder to Apollo, together with other reservations which ho 
is said to have made ; and the resistance which he offered to 
the desire of the plebs to migrate to Veii, rendered him un- 
popular ; and in the fifth year after the fall of Veii, L. Appuleius, 
one of the tribunes of the plebs, gave him notice of trial on a 
charge connected with the Veientiiio booty. His clients and 
tril)Os-men offered to pay liis fine, but before the day of trial he 
went into voluntary exile, and in his absence was condemned to 
a fine, which is variously stated at 1 0,000, 100,000, and 500,000 
asses.('’^’) On leaving the city, lie called upon the gods to 
Avitness his innocence, and implored them to reduce his oountry- 
iiion to such a state of danger and alarm, that they would be 
compelled to apply to him for assistance. (•^) 


(30) See Livy, v. 21 — 32, and Pint. Cam. 7, 11, 12, 13, who a<^rc08 

A^itli Livy as to the amount of the fine. Livy does not specify llie eliiirii^e 
against Camillus, hul says that it ^^as * ])ropter prredam \h*ientiinam 
e. 32. Dion. Hal. \iii. 5, is still more general ; he says merely that tlio 
1rii)unes wore envious of him. TMnlari h stales that lie was aernsed of 
enibez/lement with r(’S])oet to the plninh*r (acXott/;): and adds that some 
brazen gates ladoii^ing to the prisoners had been s<mmi al liis lionse ; e. 12. 
Compare de Fort. Rum. 12, where he is deserilx^d as 7 rf(.u 7 rKTihv t^tjfiofrUov 
fcXoTTwi/. According to Dio Cassius, he was the subject of po])ular envy, and 
was indi<'ted by the tril)nTies for having hroiight no prof if to the state 
from the plnndt*r of Veii, fragin. xxiv. 4; hut in hi. 13, the same author 
slates that Camillus Avas banished for using white* horses at his trinmpli. 
The charge mentio!n*d in Livy is exactly the opposite of that described by 
Dio: ‘ Licitatnr Tiniltitiido in oiniics priinnpes, ante alios in Cainilluni. 
FJum pra dani Veientanain sacfandoqne ad niliiluui redegisst* f 

A^ 25. Zonaras, vii. 21, stales that the people were displeased witli 
Camillus for having consecrated a tenth of the idundor, and for havbig 
triuinplnul witli four wliite horses. Afterwards, e. 22, ho uses the words 
in tlie fragment of Dio, but adds that In* w as accused of Jiaving embezzled 
a jiortion of the s])oil. Ae(*ording to Victor de Vir. 111. 23. tin* charges 
against liim were that he had used white horses at his triumph, and lliat 
he liad made ’in unjust division of the booty. Servius -^n. vi. 82h, like- 
wise states that Camillus A\as exiled for having made an unjust division of 
tlie Veientino launder. Ajijiian, ii. 8, states that some plebeian prosecuted 
him for having caused calamitous prodigies and portents to the slate ; and 
the people having long disliked liim, condemned Inra to pay a fine of 600,000 
asses. According to Dion. Ifal. xiii. 6, tin* fine was 1(.M),000 asses. The 
envy of the tribunes, the triumpli of Camillus ANith four w hite horses, and 
the condemnation to a heavy tine by the people, are disconnected w ith the 
A'eicntiiu* war by Diod. xiv. 117, and placed after the biiriiiiig of Rome. 

(31) Dion. llal. xiii. 0, Pint.. Cam. 12, 13, compares tlie imprt'catiou of 
Camillus to that of Acdiilles, and ho adds tliat every Roman believed the 
capture of the city by the Guuls to have been a nemesis for the injustice 
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§ 78 On reviewing the account of the siege of Veil, we 
may observe that the existence of a powerful and wealthy city, 
the rival of Rome in size, at a distance of little more than ten 
miles, could not fail to be a constant cause of jealousy to 
its aspinng neighbour ; and that this feeling, combined with 
frequently recurring hostilities, was sufficient to produce an 
attempt at complete siibjngation, and even at extermination. 
The circumstances, lH)wc\’er, which induced the Romans to 
undertake the siege of V^eii, at this j)recise moment, and to carry 
it on with so much pcrtinacitj'- for ten years, are not clearly 
explained to us. With re.spect to the conduct of the siege, wo 
are first told that the city could not be taken by assault ;(^~) 
and that the blocka<le was mainbiined during the winter, in order 
to make it efficient. 'J’he circnrnvallution is suppo.sed to be 
continued for ten years ; yet wo hear nothing of want of food, 
althougli the town is large and poiudous. The place is not 
reduced by starvation ; but is taken by a mine : a method of 
attack which might apparently have been resorted to much 
earlier in the siege, and which would have been as easy of 
execution in the fir.st year as in the last Niebuhr remarks that 
the undermining of the outward wall of a city was an operation 
often employed in ancient sieges ; whereas iii all ancient histoiy 
there is scarcely an authentic instance of a towm taken in the 
manner rclatetl of Veii.('^'') The capture of Chalcodon, by means 
of a iniiio which Darius carried for fifteen stadia (nearly two 
miles) from a hill near the town, to the market-place, is not a 


with which Ojimilhia had been treated. Appian, ib. speaks of the 'Ay/Weiof 
tvxv- See Iliad, i. 240 — 1, 407 — 12. Diony.siws rei'rcseuts Caniillns as 
siibsequently, in his address to llio dcputali'on from Veii, expressing his 
contrition for this prayer, and as saying that if he conld liave foreseen the 
calamities wliieli were to come upon liis eouiitry, ho would havt* jjroferred, 
tcu thousand times over, to lead an obscure life, rather than that tlie hopes 
of Itomc slioiild centre in himself at such a crisis, if is language seems to 
imply that the gods had listened to his prayer, and that the Gallic invasion 
was a divine punishment for liis unjust 8»‘ntcncc ; xiii. 8. Appian, Hist. 
Bom. iv. 6, gives a similar account of the subsequent retractation by 
Camillus of his i>rayer. 

(32) Quum spos major imperatoribus Homanis in obsidiouo quam in 
oppugnatioiie esset ; Livy, v. 2 . 

(33) Hisl- vol. ii. p. 483 ; Lcct. vol. i. p. 217. 
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credible bistory.(^) The mine desciibed by Herodotus as 
driven by the Persians at the siege of Barca^ before 600 B.C,, 
appears to have been intended merely to let down a part of 
the outer wall : this mine was detected and frustrated by the 
besieged. ('^^) Fidense is reported to have been twice taken by 
mines, similar to that of Veii, which admitted the Homans 
within the city : one in the reign of Ancus Marcius,('‘^®) and 
tlie other in 435 B.C. :(^^) neither of these, however, can be relied 
1123011 as su232Jorted by certain testimony, -^neas the Tactician, 
w4io.se extant work on tlie Defence of Towms was written about 
half a century after the caiiture of Veii, s}3eaks of mines, and 
the inodes of counteracting them, as familiar oporatioiis in 
sicgLS.('^^) A^eii is described by Dionysius as situated upon a 
lofty and preciiiitous rock and its citadel, of which the site 
has been identified, corresponds with this dc\scription.(^‘*) The 
stone of which it consists is a brittle volcanic tufo : nevertheless, 
wfitli the iiniierfect means of excavation which existed at that 
time, it is diHicult to conceive how a shaft could have been car- 


(^^4) See Polvc'rn. vii. 11, ^5. Niebuhr, ib., remarks, tliat this siege of 
Chaleedon ii iLiikuonn to liorodotus. It w as fabled that Diomede and 
Ub'sses penetrated into the citadel of Troy a subterranean ehannel, 
and earned away tlie Palladium. * Dioniedes et Ulixes, iit alii dicniit, 
cuiiii'ulis, ui alii, cloacis aseeiulei’unt arceni, ct occisia custodibiis sustulcrc 
Biuiulacrimi Sorv. yEu. ii. IGO. 

(35) Herod, iv. 20(3. , 

(36) Dion. Hal. iii. -K). 

(37) Livy, iv. 22. Tlic town of Nequimim is stated to have been 
taken a century later, in 290 u.c., by means of a subterranean ]>assage 
which admitted the Romans into the town. In this case, however, the 
mine was made by some of the townsmen, w'ho gave information to tho 
Romans. It seems as if tho ]iassage had previously existed, or as if they 
had enlarged a cellar belonging to one of their own liousc's, ‘ Duo ex 
oppidauis (S113 s Livy), (piorum erant aidificia juneta nuiro, specu facto ad 
stationos Romanas itiiiere 0(!culto 2>ervoinnni x. 10. 

(3<S) e. 37. Kdchly and Riistow in their late edition of the Poliorceticon 
of ..Eneas, place its composition between 3(50 — 46 jj.c. (vol, i. p. 7.) 
Comjiare Livy’s deseritJtion of tho mining operations at the siege of 
Ambracia, in 189 b.c. ; xxxviii. 7. This vivid and substantial account, 
doubtl(\ss derived from some contemporary reporter, contrasts remarkably 
with the indistinct and legendary character of tho Veientine story. 

( 39 ) Ktirai c* tfji* vyjjijXov (TKoiri-Xov xai TTipipp&yngy Dion. ITal. ii. 64. 

(40) G ell’s Topography of Rome, p. 444, ed. 1846. Nibby, Dintorni 
di Roma, vol. iii. p. 429. Dennis, Oitics and Cemeteries of Etruria, 
voh i. e. 1. 
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ried for a long way through the rock, which should emerge in 
the temple of J uno on the summit of the citadel A mine 
which penetrated into the citadel would doubtless be more 
effectual than a mine which merely penetrated into the town : 
still the latter was so much easier of execution, and was likely 
to prove so decisive, that there is a difficulty in perceiving why 
it was not preferred, 

The swelling of the Alban lake, the Etruscan aruspex, and 
his forcible abduction in the arms of a Roman soldier, the 
mission to Delphi, the close agreement bctw'een the dictum of 
the diviner and the response of the oracle, and the drainage of 
the Alban lake by a tunnel cut through a hill, form together a 
singular chapter in the history of the siege. The rising of the 
Alban lake, which the Romans considered a prodigy, (^■') is easily 
explained from natural causes in a volcanic country ; and ih 
paralleled by similar phenomena in the Fucine lake, which lies 

(41) Q,uol dirupo o iiii anirmisso di cenori vulcaiiiclio imlurito dall* 
ac(ju?i, frn^^ile pero e facile a frmiarsi ; Nibby, ib, 

(42) Mr. DeiiniH, Cities and Cemeteries of Etruria, rob i. p. 37, has 
the following remark upon JNiebnlir*s objertii»u to the aeeoinil of the mine 
of Camillas. ‘Wlien jNiebiilir states that the walls of Veii might have 
been breached by llring the timbers of the mine, it is most evident that ho 
had not visited tin* site, and wrote in perfeid. ignorance of its i-liarsietor. 
Such a remark vvouhl a])ply to a town built in a plain, or on a slight eleva- 
tion ; but in a ease wdiere a eitadel stood on a ebif, near tw’o liumlred fei't 
above the valley, it is obviously iuajijdicable.' It may be true that 
Cainillus eoulil not have undermined the external w all of tlie citailel, if it 
stood on the edge of a high preeipiee ; but llie external wall of tin* eitadel 
was not tlio (*xternal wall of the eity; and as Veil is said to luive been at 
least as large as Borne, its wall must have been of eiuisiderabh* extent. 
Some jiart of this wall was do\d)th*ss on low soft ground, and in an 
aecessible place; in thi.s part it might have be<*n undermined, more easily 
than a long shaft could ha driven from without the external wall of the 
eity, through the roek, into the eitadel ; and if a breach liad been made in 
the external wall, the eity would liave been taken. Tlie (dladel might 
indeed have held out; as was the ease with the Capitol when Borne was 
taken by the Gauls. Mr. DoJinis states that ‘ of the eunitailus of Cainillus 
no trae<»s have been found ib. p. 10. lie describes the arx as ‘ a table- 
land of no great extent, rising precipitously from the deep glens wliieh 
bound it, save at the single point where a narrow' ridge unites it to the 
city;’ p. 7. 

(43) In uniim omnium cura? versa? sunt, quod laeua in Albano nemore 
sine idlis i*(elestibus aqiiis, eausfive qufi alia <pne rem miraculo exiineret, 
in altitudinem insolitam erevit ; Livy, v. 16. Plutareli says that this event, 

offStvog tjTTov rmv aTritrrwr TTvOstrOai Oavfidrwv ahia^ Kounfg duopi^ Kai XeSyov 

fv(nK»)v txovruc Cam. 3. 
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at no great distance to the north-ea8t,(‘“') and hy the lake of 
Laach, near Andemach, on the left side of the Rhine.(‘") But 
this prodigy is placed in 398 B.C., and there is not sufficient time 
for the mission to Delphi, and the execution of a tunnel 6000 
feet, above a mile, in length, carried through the rock, and worked 
with the chisel, between this year and the year 396, when the 
town is taken,('‘^ A sufficient motive for the execution of the 
Alban tunnel would be found in the rising of the lake to a height 
which overflowed its banks, and inundated the neighbouring 
country.C') The desire of recovering laud for cultivation, and 


(44) avTt)v Kai TrXfjpovffOai vote opfivT/g Kai raTTfiyoitffGai 

TrdXii' MfTT \tftvwG(vraf; roTrot/c ytio^tytifrOai 

IStrnbo, v. § 13. Sir AV. GoU states that the mouth of the emissary of 
this lake has been, of late years, siieeessively seen above and below the level 
of the water ; and that twice or more Axithiji oiir own times, tlie \^ater has 
risen to a formidable ht»i^ht, and then a^ain subsided. Topograjdiy of 
Home, p, 29. Compare Mr. Bun bury *s Art. Hueiniis Laeus, in Dr. 
Smith’s Diet, of Ane. Geogr. On changes of level produced by earth- 
quake's, see Lyell, Driuciplea of Geology, vol. i. e. 23 — 25. 

( 45 ) ‘ The Laaeher See is fed by numerous springs below the surface, 
which keep its basin constantly lUled. Jt has no natural outlet; but the 
superfluous waters are carj‘ied oil* through a subterraneous canal or emissary, 
nearly one mile long, eut by tbe monks in the twelfth eentury, after an 
inundation which threatened to overwhelm the abbey. A new tunnel is 
projected hy the pro])rietor, to lay ilry a portion of tlu* lake-bed.* 
Murray’s Handbook for Travellers 011 the Cemlinent ; p. 297. ed. It). 

(46) The result of the personal ohserAations of Mr. Laiiig Meason, 

who is stated to ha\ e been long practised in the sinking of iniucs in Seot- 
land, is given by Sir AV. Gell, ib. p. 30. ‘ The tufo (he sa^s) has all been 

cut with a mallet, and a chisel one iueh in breadth, as the marks sliow. As 
it would bfj dillieult to dispose in any manner of more than four uorkmen 
at one time in this cavity, it seems searcel v* possible that so great a work 
could have been continued to so great a distance as 28(X> yards, or thero- 
iibouts, in less than eight yt*ars ; probably in not ](*ss than ten, the whole 
time employed in the sieget of Wii.* Is’ibby, ib. vol. i. p. 103, on the other 
hand gives a CtdiMilation which makes it possible that the work might have 
been executeil in less lhaii a year. Tie remarks, p. 102 , that it is 
a wonderful work, which was executed with so much solidity as never to 
]eav(» reejuired repairs in the course of 2233 j oars. Niebuhr exaggerates 
Ihe size and diiliculty of this work, wlien lie says that the tunnel is cut in 
lava, hnrd as iron, and that it eclipses all the works of lilgypt ; Hist, 
il). p. 507-S;^ Led. ib. p. 250. The rock is not hard lava, but soft tufo. 
Soe Smith’s Diet, of Ane. Geogr. in Athanxis Liacna. Aheken, Mitteli- 
talleii, p. 17?^. A tunnel, in the island of Samos, seven stadia in length, dug 
through a hill, and nsi*d for conveying water in pipes to the town, is 
menlioued as a remarkable work by Herod, iii. 00 . Compare Niebuhr, 
Lcct. on Ane. Hist. vol. i. p. 198. 

( 47 ) Dionvsius says that it overflow'od much of the lands on its hanks, 
and destroyed many cottages; that at last it forced a channel through the 
hills, and poured a great stream into the plaiius, xii. 11 , followed by Plut. 
Cam. 3. 
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of obtaining water for irrigation, may likewise have been addi- 
tional motives. Beasons similar to these led to the excava- 
tion of the great emissary from the Fucine lake, which was 
meditated by Julius Caesar, and accomplished by Claudius 
a work which has been aliowed to go out of repair, but of which 
the restoration is now contemplated. The different reports 
of the oracular declaration are not consistent ; but they point 
to the fact, that at one time the water from the tunnel was 
dispersed over the plain, and exhausted in irrigation, and that it 
did not, as at present, form a stream which falls into the Tiber, 
and is thus carried into the sea("^) Whatever may be the 
precise date of the Alban emissary, (^-) and whatever may be 
the tmth as to its connexion with the siege of Vcii, the story of 
the Etruscan arus|)ex (for whom Cicero, it may be remarked. 


(48) Sir W. Gell indeed does not consider these motives sufficient. 
* Some motive of fear op superstition must (lie thinks) have been that 
which induced the Itonians to undertake the construction of the oinissary ; 
for tlio very steep sides of the crater, \iith a f(‘w narrow meadows at the 
bottom, at tlie northern end, wliich were gained by tliis diminution of tlie 
waters, cannot be supi>osed to have been tin* temptation ;* ib. p. 28. 
Sieger supposes that, tlie Alban lake being in a deep basin, and having no 
outlet, tlie original prediction was intended to oxpn‘ss an inipossibilitv, 
and was eipiivalent to a declaration that Veii would never be taken. lie 
thinks that tin* eonstructioii of the tunnel satisfied tin; proplieey, and that 
the .Romans did intentionally what jMaedulPs soldiers did unintentionally 
w hen tho3" brought Ihrnaiu w ood to Duusinane ; Die Prodigien, p. 71. 
Considering the magnitude of the work, it seems to be more jn-obable tliat 
the stoty of tJio proplieey is a lictitious legend, devised in explanation of 
an existing inoiiumciii. 

(49) Its length is about 15,6(X> English feet, nearlj" three miles. 
Acconling to Suet. Claud. 2(), its execution occupied eleven j^ears, anti the 
continuous labour of :1(),0()() men. The rock through which it is cutis 
a hard limestone. Compare Dio Cass. lx. ii. 

(50) See Blowdtt’s Handbook to Southern Italy, p. 20, where it is 
8tatt*d that a comjiany has been formed for draining the lake, and that an 
Englishman lias entered into a provisional contract to execute tlie w^holc 
of tlie works for the sum of £120, (XX>. 

(51) Sir W. Gell thinks that * the Tuscan diviner, when made prisoner, 
recommended in obscure terms, that they should enter Veii by a mine;’ 
ib. p. 27. But no latitude of allowance for the ambages of divination can 
extract this moaning from the words. Sir W. Gell adds that ‘ b)" the skill 
acquired in excavating the Alban emissary, thcBomans were enabled, by 
means of a mine or cuniculus, to possess thoniselves of the citadel of Veii;’ 
ib. No trace of this idea occurs in the ancient writers. 

(52) Niebuhr lays it down that the epoch assigned to the rising of the 
Alban lake is ‘ unquestionably correct Hist. ib. p. 480, 507. 
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substitutes a noble refugee) and of the Delphic oracle, is its 
explanatory legend (®‘*) It is nevertheless remarkable that neither 
Livy nor Plutarch, nor any other of the historians, speak of the 
emissary as having been constructed : Cicero alone alludes to it 
in distinct term&(®^) The only previous mention of the Delphic 
oracle in Roman history is on the occasion of the mission of 
Brutus with the two sons of Tarquin.(°®) The next mention of 
it occurs nearly 200 years later, in connexion with the statue of 
the I(hvan mother. 

The irruption of the Roman soldiers into the temple of Juno, 
at the moment when the priest declares that whoever cuts the 
victim on the altar shall bo the contpicror, and the accomplish- 
ment of the omen by Camillus ; the aiulible assent of the statue 
of Juno to its removal, the eagerness with which it seconds tho 
efforts of those who transport it to Rome, and its preternatural 
lightness, were all doubtless integral parts of the original story, 
though they are repeated with partial disbeli<‘f by Livy. These, 
and the stoiy of the prediction about the Alban lake, coming 
first from tlie Etruscan aruspex, and cHuroborated by tho Delphic 
oracle, giv'e tr) the narrative of this war a .sTij)ernatural and mar- 
vellous character, in which it difiers notably from many important 
passages of tho previous history ; for e.Kample, the account of 
the decemviral j)oriod. In general, however, the liistory of the 
Roman rc|)ublic seems to have been 'composed by writers whose 

( 153 ) Vcientem quendara ad nos liominem nobilom profugisso; De 
Div. i. -tl. 

( 54 ) Niebulir thinks that ‘ the answer of the Delphian oracle was 
cither prociircd. or fabricated and published, by tho Senate;’ Hist, 
vol. ii. p. 481. This supposition implies that the story of the oracle is 
true. 

( 53 ) Ex quo ilia admirabilis a majorihus Albanas aquas facta deductio 
est, ibid. Dr. Arnold says ; * The whole story of the tunnel, as we have 
it, is so purely a part of the ]K>otical account of the fall of Veii, that no 
part of it can bo relied on as historical vol. i. p. 512. He conjectures 
that the work may have been executed by the lionians in conjunction with 
tile Latins ; ib. p. 514. On the other hand, Mr. Dennis, Cities and Come* 
terii's of Klruria, vol. i. Introd. p. lx. says, in reference to the Etruscans : 

‘ Tho emissary of Albauo, which there is every reason to regard as 
an Etimsean work, is a triumphant memorial of their skill in such 
operations.’ 

( 56 ) Above, vol. i. p. 618. ( 57 ) In 206 b.c. ; Livy, xxix. 10. 
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views respecting the agency of the gods upon human affairs 
resembled those of Herodotus or Xenophon, rather than those 
of Thucydides ; and who shared the religious opinions current 
among their own countrymen. It cannot be denied that the 
copiousness with which Herodotus(®^) recounts prodigies, dreams, 
omens, and oracles, appears to us puerile ; because it seems to 
imply a belief in their supernatural nature. At the same 
time, if incidents of this sort influence rnen^s conduct, and are 
the determining causes of political events — as they often were 
in the ancient states, and as they still are in the East — they are 
a part of the rea geatw^ and it becomes the duty of the historian 
to narrate them.(®^) If the Romans really believed that a rising 
of the Alban lake was an alarming manifestation of the divine 
will, if they received a prediction concerning it first from au 
Etruscan diviner, and afterwards from the Oracle at Delphi ; if, 
in conse(iuence of this prediction, they cut a tunnel through the 

( 58 ) This cliaract eristic of Ilerodotus is well illustrated by Col. IVIuro, 
in his Hist, of the Lit. of Aneient Greece, vol. iv. p, 851) — 77: ‘Amaii 
(lie says) morbidly intent on briii^iii^ all the affairs of life into eoiinexioii 
with some special display of divine interposition, could hardly fail to be 
inllueiiced in his clioice or Ireatment of the various traditions current 
relative to past events, by a pious eonsideration of tJio degree in which 
effect was given by one or other of them to liis favourite* theory. 
Accordingly, every part of the historian’s work bears testimony, in tlie 
greater or less aeeiimulation of oracles, prodigii*s, dreams, and the like, to 
the mode in w hich his researches must liavebeen affi'ctcd by tin’s w eakness 
of his charaeter.’ ‘ The sixth book, containing the account of tlie battle 
of Alarathon, has, iu about one half the number i»f 2 >ages comprised in the 
first, nine jirodigies, three dreams, ami lliree oracles. The eighth, 
containing the battle of 8 alamis, has ten prodigies and seven oracles.’ 
Concerning the sj^eakiug and motion of statues, see Sieger, Die 
Prodigien, p. 118, 124. 

( 59 ) Polyb. xii. 3, describes the historian TimsDUs as irai^apuU^t^Q Kai 

TfXkatC AiTv\\6yt<rroc Kai rait; dpxaiaii; ffrifpntg aKfu)v the charge 

being that he rci)cats old legends without rationalizing them. Again, 
Polybius says of him, IvvirviiiJv Kai repdraty xai pvOioy aTriGuyiov Kai avX\i)/3di}V 
duaiHaifiovia^ dyeyvou^ Kai rtpardag yuyaiKwcovc iari TrXiyfiiyi;, xii. 24. Strabo 
remarks that w^omen are more suiters titious than men ; unayreg rfig 
SeLtri^aifiioviag otoyrai rag yvyalKag^ vii. 3 , § 4 . 

( 60 ) Eludaut nunc licet religiones. Quid cnim ost, si pulli non 
pascentup, si ex eavefl. tardius exierint, si occiiiucrit avis P Parva sunt lirec; 
sed parva ista non contemiiondo majores iioafri maximam hanc rem 
foceruut. Speech of Appius iu Livy, vi. 41. The account of the omens 
w hich occurred shortly before tlie murder of Tiberius Gracchus, given by 
Pint. Tib. Gracch. 17, is probably historical. 
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sides of the Alban lake, and if they thought that the capture of 
Veil was the result of their obedience to the oracle, these occur- 
rences formed a part of the history of the siege ; though* it 
might argue weakness in the historian who thought that the 
capture of the town ivas really owing to these causes, and not to 
the skill of the Roman commanders, and the bravery of their 
soldiers and though a historian such as Thucydides would 
not have given them the prominent place which they occupy in 
the pages of Livy. 

The story of the h’aliscan schoolmaster and the voluntary 
surrender of the large Etruscan town of Falerii, in consequence 
of the admiration of the people for the generosity of Camillus, 
is romantic and improbable ; and probably has not a better 
claim to be considered historical than the stoiy of Porsoua with- 
drawing his army from Rome in consequence of his a«lmiration 
ft>r the heroism of the Romans.(“") Nothing is indectl heard 
of the Falisci for some time;('*'^) but there is no reason to suppose 
that they surrendered their independence at this periotl ; for in 
357 B.C.,only thirty-seven years afterwards, they are described as 
at war with the Romans, ami afterwards receiving a truce for 
forty years :(”■*) hostilities with them are renewed in 293 B.C., 
when they receive only a year’s truce, and are mulcted in a war 
contribution and they even ventured to rebel against the 
Roman power so late as 24‘I B.c.('’®) * 

Our historians represent Camillus as falling under the dis- 
pleasure of the people, for his conduct in respect of the plunder 
of Veii, and the occupation of the town : but they assign various 

(61) Camillvia, in Livy, v. 51, says to the Romans, after the burning of 
the city : ‘ Invcnictis omnia proapore evcniaac aequeulibus dcoa, oclvcraa 
Bijernontibiis. Jam omnium ])rimum V’eiens helium (per quot aniios, quanto 
liihore geatum !) non auto ccx>it llucm, quam monitu deorum aqua ex lauu 
Albauo eniiasa eat.’ 

(62) Above, p. 17, 38. 

(63) Some Faliaci who had deserted to the Romans in the late wars, 
were received by them into the tribes, with some Veientino and Capenate 
dt sorters, after the departure of the Gauls, in 389 B.c. ; Livy, vi. 4. 

(64) Livy, vii. 16, 17, 22. 

(65) Livy, X. 45-6. 

(C6) Livy, ei)it. xix ; Polyb. i. 66. Compare Niebuhr, Hist. ib. p. -492. 
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grounds for his condemnation. Embezzlement of a portion of 
the booty, among which some brazen gates are specifically 
mentioned ; its unequal division ; the reservation of too large a 
portion to the state ; the reservation of too small a portion to the 
state; the consecration of a tenth part to Apollo; the triumphing 
with four white horses ; and the causing of calamitous prodigies 
and portents to the state, are variously reported as the offence 
for which he went into exile, and was subsequently fined. 
The ancient writers who rej^eat these charges do not regard him 
as guilty, but treat him as the victim of an unjust popular 
prejudice, and look upon his exile as a national calamity. 
Hooke maintains that he was guilty of a fraudulent apiDropriation 
of the plunder and a similar view is taken by Niebuhr and 
Dr. Arnold.(^^*) The Ronijm writers regarded Mielius as guilty, 


(67) Above, p. 308, n. 30. The advice of Crn?sns to Cyrus, in Herod, 
i. SO, is a strataf^oiu for enabling the king to got possession of all the 
])lunder by pretending to dedicate a tillie of it to Jupiter. The disposition 
ofCamillua, consistently with his patrician sentiments, would he to reserve 
as TTiueli of Iln» ])laiidcr as lie could for the treasury, and not to divide it 
among the stdditu's. Tims, Livy says of his defeat of the Volsciaus, in the 
year after the burning of Rome: ‘ Fiisis hostibus ea?sisque, quum ear^tra 
iinpctu C(?pisset dictator, pra'dam milLti d(‘ilit ; quo mhnis speratum a 
minnne lavgitort* duve^ ro militi gratiorc^m ;* vi. 2. 

(68) See ibid, and (Uc. Rep. i. 3, who enumerates the ‘ exilium Camilli’ 
among the ‘calamitates clarissimoriim viroruni, injuriasquo iis aii ingratis 
iinposita.s civibiis.’ 

(6tj) Note to b. iii. e. 2, where the grounds for a very unfavourable 
view of the ebaraeter and condnef of Caniillns are expounded at length. 

(70) Hist. ib. p. 5t>l-3. Niebuhr expresses his opinion uith doubt; 
for Jio conebules a long seric's of interrogatories b}^ remarking, tJiat * tlu^ 
Holulion of the question assuredly lies v^ilhiii the range of these cases; but 
to pronounce uuoii it with conlidcnce is impossible.’ In his Lectures, he 
takes a somewlial dithuvut view of the east*. He tliere says truly, tliat 
^ it would be ail unprolltaide labour to speculatt* on the guilt or innoceueo 
of Camillus’ — that ‘ we cannot deeitle whether Cainillus took more tliaii he 
was legally allowed or not and he adds that ‘ the real cause of the hatred 
against Camillus was of a political kind, for down to the end of his life he 
stood at the Jiead of the most stubborn patrician party;’ vol. i. p. 252. 
The words of Livy, v. 32, ‘se collatuvos quanti damnalus I'sset, absolvero 
cum non }H)sac,* arc imderstood by IIot»ke and Nii'bulir, ib. p. 602, to 
mean that the clients of Camillus declared that they could not vote for his 
aequittal; implying that they believed him to he guilty. The inU'rpreta- 
tioii of Crevier is different; he undi*ratanda the word ahsolvere to mean 
cfficcrc ut ahaolveveiur. ‘ Their number w as net siiJlieient to secure his 
a«iquittal against the general feeling, but they coidd save him harmless 
from ilie line.' The former interpretation is supported by the passage of 
l)io Cassius, fragm.xxiv. 6, completed by Zoiiaras, vii. 22. which describes 
the friends of Camillus as refusing to vote for him, out of envy. 
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and as justly put to death; and they regarded thiuillus as 
innocent, and as unjustly driven into banishment. It is now j)ro- 
posed to reverse both these sentences : to exculpate Ala lius, and to 
condemn Camillu.s. If, however, we arc not pre])aivd t.o take the 
decisions of the ancient writers upon trust, we must remain in 
uncertainty ; as it is iinpo.ssiblo for us to form any well-grounded 
judgment upon tlioso question.s for ounselves. Tin mat (trials 
for sueli a judgment do not exist. In the case of C{iniil]u.s, we do 
not know, with any ap])roaeh to certainty or precision, what is 
the charge which was preferred by the tribune Appuletus against 
him ; still less tlo wo know the evidence by which it was sup- 
ported. Even with regard to the two Seipios, Avlio Avero subjected 
to charg<',s of iicculation abciut two hundred years afterwards, 
in an ago of contemporary registration, tlie account.s are obscure 
and incanclusive.(^^) Another circumstance which increases the 
difficulty of explaining the condemnation of Camillu.s, is, that it 
is reported to take place no less than five years after the fall of 
Veii. The prayer of Camillus on leaving Rome, in which he 
alludes prophetically to the capture of the city by the Gauls, 
cannot be considered as historical. 

With regard to the main fact of the capture of Veii, we have 
an attestation which, though not complete, is more ancient than 
those upon which this portion of history is in general founded. 
If we give credit to the account of the adventures of the golden 
crater, it.s connexion with the plunder of Veii on tho one hand, 
and with Timasitheus on the other, >ve have a recognition of the 
reality of this siege by a jmblic a(5t of the Roman state during 
the First Punic War, less than one hundred and fifty years after 
the event, and nearly half n century before the earliest native 
historian. ("“) 


(71) See Livy, xxxviii. 50 — 60. 

(72) Above, p. 308, n. 31. 

(7.1) Corneluis Nepoa stated that Mclpum. in northern Italy, Mas 
taken bv the (tiiuIs on tbe sarne day an which Cairiillns took Veii. 

Item ATelniiin opnlentia prareipuuin, quod ab InRubribiiH et Boiia ei 
Senoinbus delctum esse eo die quo Camillus Vcios eeperit, JVepos Cornelius 
tradidit ; X^lin. N. H, iii. 21. So the battles of J?lata)a and AXycale were 
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Th( TO are likewise in Greek history some instances of the 
memor;y of certain events being kept nj) by the adventures which 
befell works of art connected with them. Thus the celebrated 
bull of I'halaiis was taken by Hiinilco at the sack of Agrigezitum 
in 40G and transjzorted to Carthage ; it was found there at 
the capture of the town by Scii)io in 146 itc., 260 years after- 
M'.ards, ami restored by him to Agrigenturn, where it remained 
in the lime of Diodoins.(^'^) Soon aftezavards the Carthagizzians 
took a c<.)lossal statue of Apollo, which stood oiztside the towzz of 
Gela, and sent it as a presezit to their mother city. This statue 
was still staznlizzg at Tyi-e when the town was besieged hy 
Alcxa.nder, arzd it was recaiztured by hitzi, according to Timteus, 
on th(‘ same <lay, and at the same hoizr, when it had been cairied 
away from Gela by the Cartbaginiazzs. The Gi’eeks honoured it 
with sacrifices and processions, as having enabled them to take 
the city.("'’) Alexander likewise found zit Susa, and restoz’ed to 
the Athenians the statues of Harmodius arzd Aristogiton made 
by the ancient sculptor Antenor, which Xerxes had carried off 
in his expedition to Greece. These statues having been erected 
in 609 B.C., having been carried by Xerxes to Susa in 480 B.C., 
and having been restored by Alexander in 331 RC., were still 
preserved at Athens in the times of Arrian and Pausauias, in 
the second century after Christ.('®) 

That the Romans, a short time before the burning of their 
own city by the Gauls, besieged and captured Veii, and extin- 
guished the Vciczztes as a scpnz'ate community, are facts which 

iroported to have taken place on the same day; Herod, ix. 101, anti the 
battles of Salamia (or Tliermopyla*), and of Gt'loii against Hanzilcar, 
ib. vii. 106 ; Diod. xi. 24. 

(74) Diod. xizi. 90; Polyb. xii. 25 ; Fragm. Hist. Gr. vol. i. p. 222. 
Compare GocUor do Orig. ct Sit. Syr. p. 272 ; Grotc, llist. of Gr. 
Tol. V. p. 274. 

(75) Hiod. xiii. 108. See Curt. iv. 3, who mentions the circumstance, 
hut names Syracuse instead of Gela. It seems that the Tyrians mistrusted 
the fidelity of Apollo, and in consequence of a warning dream, they bound 
ids statize by a golden chain to tuo altar of Hercules, the patrozz god of 
the city. 

(76) See Arrian, iii. 10, vii. 19 ; Patzs. i. 8, § 5 ; Plizz. N. H. xxxiv. 19, 

§ 10 . 
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cannot be reasonably doubted. Bnt the dt'taiUnl narrative 
which has been handed down to us bears thnnighont a I(“<j;ondary 
charjicter ; it has the iin]n'ess of construction at a later date, 
from floating oral traditions; whence such narrations as that 
respecting the reward of the inatrons.(") It is conji eUirotl by 
Niebulir, that tlie aceonut of the first eight years of (lie w'ar is 
<lenvod from the annals ; but that tlio narrative of tlio last two 
years, beginning wdth the prodigy of the Alban lake, is fouiuh.'d 
upon a poem, containing an epic recital of the exploits of Ca- 
millus.(^‘’) This h^'pothesis, however, even if it could bt' supiiorl«’d 
by probable proof, woidd nut assist ns in the examination of the 
evidences of the history. Wo know nothing of any annals from 
which the account of a portion of the war could have Ix cn taken ; 
nor cun it be conceived that if there were authentic annals extant 
for the longer bnt less impoi tunt part of the war, tiny would 
not have been followeil ftu' the shorter, bnt more imporlant ]>art. 
With regard to a poem on the w'ar <tf Yeii, the date of its com- 
position woixld be a material elemeul in determining its historical 
value. A 2>wm, for c.xatn]>le, such as the Pei-sa; of yEschylus, 
or the Punic war of Najvins, comj)os<'d at or soon after tin* time, 
would bo a more trustworthy guide than a prose narrative 
written down from floating oral traditions many years afterwanls. 
Even however if it were assumed that such a poem had existed, 
we have no means of ascertaining when, or by whom, or xmder 
what circumstances, or from what materials, it was composed. 

Dr. Arnold, in the main, follows Niebuhr’s views. After 
having remarked that the interaal Ixistory of Rome in the first 
century of the commonwealth is obscure and often uncertain, 
that we cannot place full confidence in the details of events-, or of 
intlividual characters; and that the family traditions and funeral 
oratitui.s out of which the oldest annalists comj)iled their nar- 

(77) A hove, p. 305, n. 32. 

(78) Hi«t. vol. ii. j). -175 ; Lccf. vol. i. p. 2-15. In. tlic latter pnssaao, 
Nichulir liimself flays : ‘The clt-tail .aliout tJic A11>im lake and Il»e like 
belong to poetical tradition, and must la- taken as (he aneieiits give them: 
icJu'ther they were com^oecd in prose or in verse, is a mutter of no 
consequence. 
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rative.s Avore often at variance witli each ollaa-, and dealt largely 
in exaggeration and nii.srepros«‘utation — lie proceed.s to say tliat, 
with res|)ect to domestic events, the accounts of diHerent families 
were a check upon one another, lint with respect to foreign events, 
this clna k was wanting, that any family might claim victories 
over a foreign emnny, and that hence the narrative.s of the early 
wars ar(‘ less to be trusted thc'in any other porti<inof the liistory. 
Among the wars which have been falsified by family vanity lie 
includes the final war against Veil. The stories told of the 
Fnrian tamily were, he says, so popniar that they were not 
merely engrafted njJon the brief notices contained in the gennine 
riicoi'ds c»f the time, bnt took the place of these altogether ; so 
that flu- hlstoiy of the c<apture of Veil has not been jJi'csorved at 
all. For it there has been substituted a poetical legend — the 
last ami not the least beantifvd of the poetical legends of 
the early Roman history ; and this romantic story bidongs 
entirely to the traditions and fnnoi’al orations of the Fnrian 
faniily.(''') Now, upon this hypothesi.s, as to the origin of the 
tale of Veii, we may observe, that it combines two conditions, 
which seem repugnant to one another It is conceivable, though 
it has not been matle probable, that the received account of the 
taking of Veii was derived from a poem. It is likewise con- 
, ceivable that this account may have been derived from the 
memoirs, funeral orations, and oral traditions of the Furian 
family, though the proof of such derivation is equally wanting. 
But that it should have both origins at the same time ; that the 
family memoirs should be derived from a poem, or that the poem 
should be derived from family memoirs, seems equally incredible. 

§ 79 Camillus did not, like Coriolanus, join the enemies of 
his country ; but he took refuge in Ai'dea, a city which since the 
occurrences in 4-42 B.C., already described, had been friendly 
to Rome, and in part a Roman colony. It was not long before 
Ins i)rayer that the Romans might soon feel the want of him, was 

(79) Hist, of Rome, vol. i. p. 371, 391, 393. 

(80) Above, § 68. 

VOL. IL 
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fulfilled in the arrival of now enemy from tlic nort li. Instead 
of another attack from the Sabines, the yhkininns, the A^olscians, 
or the Ktruscans, those ancient enemies of Konuj:,^') we hear 
for the first time of an irruption made by a largo army ot Cauls ; 
who defeat their army, and afterwards burn their cit \ . 

With respect to tlie time when the Gauls crossed the Alps, 
and established themselves in northern Italy, tluju? are two 
accounts; one of whicli places this mig'ration in the reign of 
Tarquinius Prisons ;(^“) the other refers it to an ind* ‘finite, but 
not veiy long time hefore the burning of Ilome.(''‘) Pesides 
those, howev(U-, there is a third account, which seems to have 
been that most commonly adopted in antiquity, and which dilfers 
from both th(‘ otlu‘rs. 

This story is that an inhabitant of the Etruscan town of 
Clusium, named Aruns, whose wife had been seduced by his 
own ward, a powerful grandee, named Liicumo, was desirous of 
obtaining vengeance, and for this purpose was forced to look for 
assistance from abroad. He directed his course towards the 
Gauls who dwelt beyond the Alps, and by a present of wine, 
which they liad never tasted, tempted them to invade the southern 
region where the grape was produced. This story implies 

(Si) * ^Equorum jam velut a nnivermrUfi arm fs ndsaorut civUasi' says 
Liv^'', iv. 45. 

(82) Above, ch. xi. § 24. 

(S3) Polyb. ii. IS, makes a certain indefinite time, hnt long eiiongh for 
the suc'cessive co?u|uesfs of different tribes, int(‘rvene between the first 
settlement of the Gauls in IS'ortlM.‘rn Itab’' and tiu; battle of the AlHa. In 
iii. 4S, he complains lliat tlie historians of the 8e<‘OTul Punic War did not 
know tluit the Celts on tlie Rlione had crossed the Alps witli large armies, 
not merely once or twice befoi the passage of Hannibal, and not in remote 
times, but recently. Dio Cassius describes the (fauls, in early times, us 
frequently crossing the Alps, and ravaging tho northern ]>arts of Italy; 
xxxviii. 40. 

(84) Livy, V. 3.3 ; Dion. ITal. xiii. 14-17 ; Pint. Cam. 15 ; Zon. vii. 23. 
Appian, Hist. Rom. iy. 2, says that in the 97th Olympiad, a portion of tho 
Celts near the Rhine, in consequence of the insiillieieney of tlie country for 
their population, migrated, in search of another territory : that they crossed 
the Alps, and atlaek(‘il the Clusines, This date (392 n.c.) corresponds with 
the Gallic^ capture of Rome. Dionysius tlescribes Aruus as carrying both 
wino and oil: instead of wine, ho says, they used an unsavoury juice ex- 
tracted froni barley soaked in water, aiui reduce* I to a state of putrefaction : 
instead of oil, they used swine's fat kept for a long time. The description of 
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that the (irst appearance of tlic Gaiils in Italy, and their attack 
upon (vliisiuin, were parts of the same movement. 

Tlie ]ieople of Clusium, unable, as it seems, to obtain assis- 
tance from tlieir Etruscan neighbours, send to seek it from 
Romo. The Romans refuse assistance, but employ the throe 
sons of M. Fabius Ambiistus, as ambassadors, to remonstrate 
with th<» Gauls, and to induce them to depart. The throe Fahii, 
however, do not confine themselves to intercession ; they fiiuht 
in the ninks of the Clusians, and one of theiii kills a Giuilish 
chieftain. The Gauls send envoys to Rome to complain of tliis 
breach of international law; but the Senate, unwilling to give 
any redress, refer the question to the people, who dismiss the 
Gallic ambassadors, and elect the three Fahii consular tribunes 
for the next ye<ar.(^*‘') Livy and Dionj^^^ius both represent the 
Senate as reluctant to afford any satisfaction ; Diodoms however 
says that the Senate offered the Gallic ambassadors a pecuniary 
compensation, and when this wa.s refused they decided to give 
up the offender : but his father, who was one of the consular 
tribunes, appealed to the people, and persuaded them to reverse 
the decision of the Senate, ‘ From this time (adds Diodorus) 
the people began to interfere with the decrees of the Senate, 
having previously been accustomed to leave them unques- 
tioned. 

the ancient beer resembles that in the Germany of Tacitus ; e. 23. Zonaras, 
vii. 23, says that the Gauls, when they had ’taken Romo, committed ex- 
cesses in drinking wine, having never before tasted that beverage. This 
supposes that they had ouly recently descended into Itab". Appiaii, IT. R. 
iv. 7, speaks of the GaiJs inliabiliug a country which did not produce w ine. 

(8.:^) Livy, v. 35 ; Dion. Hal. xiii. 18, ID; Pint. Cam. 17, 18 ; Dio Cass. 
XXV. i ; Zon. vii. 23; Appian, Hist. Rom. vi. 2 and 3. Livy, vi. 1, states 
that as soon as Q. Fahius had abdicated his office of consular tribune, he 
received notice of trial from C. Mareius, tribune of the plobs, for lighting 
against the law' of nations, but he died before the trial came on, as it was 
bought, by his ow^n hand. 

(86) Diod. xiv. 113. The Hat of consular tribunes for this year given 
bv Diodorus, c. 110, differs widely from that of Livy, v. 30 ; but as ho does 
not mention the name of the offending ambassador, wo t*annot identify his 
father. He has only one Fabius in this list of six names : viz., Ka>so 
Fabius. Ka'so Fabius Ainbustus is mentioned several times by Livy about 
this period. If we suppose that M . Fabius Aiubustus, the Poutimx Maximus, 
is the father alluded to by Diodorus, liis account cannot be reconciled 
W'ith Livy’s Fasti, or even with his own. The expressions of Diodorus in 
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§ 80 The Gauls now advance u])on Home, liaviiig, accord- 
ing to Diodorus, increased their nuinhers, by the accession of 
other Gallic tribes, from 30,000 to 70,000 men, whereas the 
strength of the Roman army consisted only of 24,000 men. 
It is mentioned as an unfortunate circumstance that the consular 
tribunes who commanded the Romans were the same persons 
who, as ambassadors, had, by their rashness, provoked the 
war.(*’^ The battle, so fatal to Rome, which now ensued, is 
described by Livy as having been fought on the banks of the 
Allia, a river falling into the Tiber from the Crustumian hills, 
about cloven miles from Rome.(^ lie conceives the Gauls as 
having crossed tluj Tiber, and as a<lvaneing to Rome on its left 
bank ; and he describes the Romaiis as restiii" their left winjf 
ou tlie Tiber, while their riglit wing Avas at a distance from the 
river and under the hills. When the battle had been lost, and 
the Roman army Avas 2 >at to flight, as many of the left Aving as 
escaped, swam across the Tiller, and escaped to Voii : the riglit 
AAUiig returned to Rome, and occujiied the Ca])itol.(^‘0 Dio- 


this o ^rjfxos ra 7r\r)6t ] — and iJio ojiposiliuii of ilie to 

the nnilvt* it fjnite (*U*in* (Iiat lu' uiiJt’rslands the people in the onli- 

iijirv souse. JSiebulir, Jiourver, by liis eontrivanee about the words dtjfioi' 
‘dnd pujjulus. makes it out that theeuria*, that is tin* patrieians, are meant; 
vol. ii. note 1187. ^ ^Ihis iiit*. rpretat ion in\erls llie meanin;^ of (lie jiassa^e, 
and makes it self-«*oiitra(lie(oi-v and unintelligible. Aeeording to Dion. 
Ilal. xiii. 11), the strength of lln^ Roman army consisteil of four eomplele 
legron.s - w liieli statement, if we estimate a legion at (JOOO men, agrees with 
that ot Diodorus. The legion lumevor at tliis time was probably not so 
nunitTOiis. See Beeker, iii. 2, p. 2 IS. T^lutareh, Cam. IS, stales that the 
Roman army consisted of not less than 40,000 men in full armour. 

bivy, V. 37. Florus, i. 13, says that Fabius tlie consul commanded 
at tlie Allia. 

fSS) An ancient controvepy resx>ei-ling the orthography of llie name of 
yl///<fhas becni reoixmed by .Niebuhr, w ho thinks that it ought to be w ritten 
A/f((, See llist. yol. ii. n. 1174. Compare tlie notes on Liv. Epit. v. in 
Drakenborcli’s edition, and Duker ad Flor. i. 13, 7. The spelling varies in 
tJie manuscripts. Alschefski w rites it Allia in Livy, v. 37, and Alia in 
y. 35), vi. 1, 28-9. Virgil and Lucan lengthen tlie first syllable, ami write 
it with tlie double letter. Servius, on whoso authority Niebuhr partly re- 
lies, makes a ridiculous mistake in supposing that aiire in the follow ing 
passage of L\iean reA^rs to the river : 

Non istas habnit i)ugn® Pharsalia x^artes, 

Quas alifB clades. — ^vii. 032-3. 

The name is written *AWias in Plut. dc Fort. Rom. 12. 

( 89 ) Livy, V. 38. Plutarch, Cam. 18, agrees with lavy in the descrip- 
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dorus says nothing of the AJlia ; he states that the battle was at 
the distance of eighty stadia, or ten miles from Rome : but he 
places it on the right not the left bank of the Tiber. Tic must 
conceive the Gauls as still to the north-west of the river, for he 
describes the Romans as crossing it before the battle, and as 
swimming it in their flight to the city,(®*^) This great disaster 
is said to have befallen the Romans on the fifteenth day befpre 
the kalends of Sextilis or August, equivalent to the 38th of 
July, according to our calendar.(^^) The battle of the Allia is 
further reported to have fallen on the anniversary of the former 
disastrous battle of the Cremera ; so that wlien tlm day was 
permanently marked as unlucky, it acquired the name of Dies 
Alliensis^ and the commemoration of the Cremera became of 
secondary importance. 

§ 81 The elfect of the battle was, we arc told, to annihilate 
the defensive force of Rome. The entire army was routed : 
nuiiibens were killed on the plain or drowned in attempting to 

tion of tlie battle, and soenis to follow him. Ilo states tlic distanee at 00 
stadia — 11 miles : and he i^ivos a similar aeeomit of the position of the tvro 
iiigs. The following a(N*oimt. of the festival of Taiearia agrees with the 
supposition that the battle was fonglit on the h*ft bank of the river ; as the 
Via 8 alaria issued from Rome on tliat side of the Tiber, and passed along 
its left bank : ‘ Jjiiearia festa in lueo eolebant Romani, qui ])(‘rniagiius inter 
viam Salariam el Tiberim full, pro eoquodv'eti a Uallis fiigieiites c pnelio 
ibi se oerultaverint FesLus, p. 110 . 

( 90 ) Ib. c. 111. 115. 

( 01 ) Livjs vi. 1 , says that fifteen days before the ejilends of Sextilis 
(18 July) was the anniversary of the battle of the Allia. Taeit. Hist. ii. 01 , 
makes tlie same statiniient, and he atids, Anm xv. dl, that tlieeity was 
taken and huriil oji tlic following day, fourteen days before tlie ealends of 
August (10 July). Serviiis, yFn. vi?.717, state's tlie saTiie day^ for the battle. 
Livy, vi. 1, Taeit. Hist. ii. 01 , and Pint. Cam. 10. agree iu staling that the 
bail le of the Allia li'll on the anniversary of the battle of the Crenura. 
V^i(*lor, de A^ir. Til. 2 ; 1 , states that tlie dies Alliensis was the sixteenth 
day*^ before the ealends of August (17 July). J’lutareh agrees as to the day, 
iuasjiiueh as ho say's that the Gauls oiitereil Rmne a few' days after tlie ides 
of Quiiitilis (15 July) ; Cam. JO. Elsewhere he states that the battle of 
Allia fell about the summer soJstiee, that is, June 21 . In Qufest. Rom. 25, 
wJiere he reverts to the (piestion, lie misuuderstaiids the meaning of Livy, 
in vi, 1. TJie unhu*ky character of the day aftt'r the ides, was traced to 
tlio fact that Q. Sulpieius, the eonsiilar tribune who commanded at the 
Allia, sacrificed on the day after the idea of Quintilis (10 July). See 
Macrob. Sat. i. 10, § 23 ; Gell. v. 17. Tlicse saerificoB, how ever, did not 
necessarily take place on the day of the battle. See F. Laclimaun, de Die 
Allieasi (G oiling. 1822), p. 4. Above, p. 148, n. 179. 
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cross the Tiber ;(^-) and the larger part of those tlioi escai)od 
found a refuge in Vcii others retreated to th<^ Capitol, 
leaving the city gates unwatched, and the city itself uiiJefended. 
All the writers agree in stating that the Gauls entered Rome 
shortly after their victory. Polybius says that they took pos- 
session of Rome three days after the battle.(®'*) Livy describes 
them as marching up to the walls before sunset on the same 
day, but as suspecting a concealed attack when they found 
everything deserted, and settling down for the night between 
the Tiber and the Anio.('‘'') This again marks their position on 
the loft side of the Tiber. The rest of Livy's narrative is not 
clear as to the precise time wliich elapsed before the Gauls 
entered the city. In one place he appears to rejn'esent one day 
as intervening l 3 etween the battle and the entry of the city ; in 
another place he staters that those events were on successive 
days.(''^) Zonaras says that they advanced to the walls of Romo 
on the day after the battle?, and entered it on the next day.('^^) 
The account of Plutarch is similar, who says that they entered 


(ij 2 ) III the next year the Volscians attack the Homans : and Livy, 
vi. 2, says : ‘ Quihiis ah eouteriiptii (cpiod prope ornnciii deletarii a GolUs 
Honianain juventuteni eivdereut) ad belliim profcctis.' 

( 93 ) ma jor ex acie A>ios petisset, Livy, v. 39 ; oi fttv TrXtt- 

trroi rujv ciutTioOtvriov Jiuioi't' KartXafivyrOj iJiod. xiv. 115. 

(04) ii. 18.^ "J'lie language of Polylnus seems to imply that he conceived 
the hattJe as fought at some consideral>l(j iUstance from Home- for ho saja 
that fhe^y pursued the routed eneunp and took Home in three days after the 
battle. He also speaks of the Homans itud their allies (rovg rovruiv 

7racmTaK<flikvovr)i \^hereas the common account represoiits the Homans as 
arming in haste, and having no time to send for allies. Livy speaks of 
their • tumult uarius exercitus raptim ductus;* v. 37. Zonaras says that 
cfiruvCy Kui draKrcjg dyvjvicrdpfvoi aiaxpoTara ijrrrivrut vii. 23. l)io 

Cass. XXV. 3, describes the sudden and unexpected nature of the attack. 
The narrative of Jliodorxis likewise excludc's all idea of allies. It is possible 
that Polybius conceived the battle of tJio Allia as having been fought by the 
Homans and the Clusincs against the Gauls, either at or near Clusium. 

(95) v. 39. The fear of an ambuscade is particularly mentioned by 
Diodorus, Zonaras, and Servius, Ain. viii. 052. 

(96/ Inc. 39, ‘lux altera’ is the day after the battle: the 'occasus 
solis* is the evening of the same day ; the * lux appropinquans * is the second 
day after the battle. In c. 51, lie speaks of the Gauls entering the city 
• postero die’ after the battle. Tacitus makes the anniversary of the cap- 
ture of the city the day after the anniversary of the battle. 

( 97 ) vii. 23. 
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the citv on the third day that is to say, after one day’s 
interval, Diodorus describes the Eomaus as enjoying a respite 
of three days. The Gauls (he says) consumed the first day in 
cutting off the heads of the dead, according to the custom of 
their nation ;(®®) the two next days they encamped close to the 
city, suspecting, from the noise made by the removal of articles 
into the Capitol, that an attack was in preparation : on the 
fourth day, they discovered the true state of the case, broke 
open the gates, and took possession of the town.(^"®) 

The Capitol was now occupied by the fighting men, and the 
more active portion of the senators. The plebeian families 
escaped, as they best could, to Veil and other neighbouring 
to\vns,(^‘”) and the aged patricians, the men of consular dignity, 
remained in their houses, in order that they might share the 
fate wliich befel the aged plebeians. It is mentioned that the 
Flamen of Quirinus and the Vestal Virgins buried .some of the 
sacred objects in casks in a chapel close to the house of the 
Flamen ; and carried off the rest in tlieir arms. They took their 
course over the Sublician bridge, and as they were walking up 
the ascent to the Janiculum, L. Albinius, a 2>lubeian, who, with 
his wife and children, was leaving the town in a Avagon, caused 
hi.s* family to descend, 2)laced the Vestal Virgins and the sacred 
articles in the wagon, and convej'^ed them to Caare. The place 
connected with this .story was called Doli.ula, and Avas shoAvn in 
the Forum Boarium, near the mouth of the Cloaca Maxima : it 
Avas not permitted to spit upon this .sacred sjAOt of ground. (^^~) 


(98) Cam. 22 : rplry «ird ri;c fidxne Tho »iuno account is given 

by Servius, ib. lie says that they were afraid to outer the city cn the 
next day attor tho battle. 

(99) 'liivy dosoribos tho oeonpations of tho Gauls after the battle as 
being ' ea'soruni spolia logorc, ariuoruuiquc cumulos, ut mos eis ost, coacer* 
varc;’ v. 39. 

(100) xiv. 116. Livy says that they entered by tho-Colline gate, which 
they found open ; v. -ll. I’lut. Cam. 22, also mentions tho Culliuo gate. 
This statement agrees with Livy’s acoount of the place of the battle. 

(iot) Livy says that they at first poured in oue stream into Mount Jani- 
culum ; V. 40. Tliis is consistent with his view that the Gauls advanced 
upon Borne by the eastern bank of the Tiber. 

(102) Livy, V. 40; Pint. Com. 20, 21; Val. Max. i. 1, § 10 ; Flor. i. 13. 
Livy says : * Optimum ducuut, coudita in doliolis sacello proximo tedibus 
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The explanatory legend attached to this holy place was not 
fixed : for Varro, though a learned antiquarian, knew nothing of 
the story about the concealment of sacred objects during the 
Gallic occupation ; but traced the origin of the name either to 
some bones which had been there buried, or to some sacred 
books of Numa wdiich were deposited there after his death. (^*^***) 
The Gauls were now undisputed masters of the entire city, 
with the exception of tlie Capitol. They are said to have been 
seized with amazement at the dignified appearance of the aged 
senators ; but one of them, M. Pajnrius, having struck with his 
ivory staff' a Gaul who stroked his beard, wan immediately cut 
down, and the slaughter of the others soon followcid. Livy says 
that they remained in the vestibides of their own houses ; Plu- 
tarch however ilescribes thorn as sitting in the forum on tlieir 
curule chairs, and awaiting their fate. Both writers speak of 
M. Fabius, the Poiitifex Maximus, having, by a solemn form of 
words, devoted them to dcath.(^^’*) After tlie slaughter of the 
senators, the rest of the population who had not fled tvere put 
to death, and the town was sacked au«l burnt. The destruction 
of the town, with the exception of the Capitol, by fire is de- 
scribe<l as conqdete : Livy says that nothing was spared 


Quirinalis, muic <h,spi(i rcJIf/to rsf, defoilore/ Featiis, p. : 
Boliola locus ill urkc sii; vocatus, (juia iuvaderitibus Chillis Soiioiii1)iiH urbem 
sacra in cMnlem loco tloliolis r(‘]>oHi(a fucninf. de causa in oodcni loco 

no dospuoro alioui lii'cbaf. C'oiiiparo Hockor, vol. i. p. 48 t. Camillus alludes 
to tlio rcijjoval and burying of tlie sacred olijocl.s, in bis speech after tho 
departure of the Chiuls : ‘ Sacra in ruiiia rerum iiostrarum alia terra; eela- 
viiiiiis, alia, avecta in finilinias iirb<‘8, aniovinuis ab bostiiim oeulis ;* v. 51. 

( 103 ) IjOi'uh (jui vo(*alur l^obola ad eloacam rnaxiiuaTii, ubi non licet dos- 
puere. a duliolis sub ten a. J']orum dine tradita; historiu;, quod alii inesse 
aiunt os'ia eadaveruni, alii Nuiiife Ponqnlii rcligiosa qiifcdairi post mortem 
ejus infossa ; A'^arro, de fj. L. v. § 157. By ‘ relif^iosa qinvaani,* sacred 
books (script a) a}))H*ar to be meant. The sacred books of Numa, \^hieh 
were du^ up in iSl n.e., were said to liave been found in the Jauiciilum. 
Sec above, vol. i. j). 450, n. 135 ; Schwegler, vol i. p. 504. 

(104) Livy, V. 41 ; Pint. Cam. 21. Floras, i. 13, agrees with Livy. 
Zonaras, vii. 23, agrin^s with Plutarcli, and states that they were eighty in 
number. Ovid, like Livy, supposes the aged eoiisulars to have been killed 
in their own bouses : 

A^icliirms omatos rcrata per atria pietA 
Vesie triumphales occubuissc senes. 

Fast. vi. 357-8. 

{105) Etsi omnia flammis ac minis sequata vidissent ; v. 42. Quum 
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Diodorus, that they left nothing standing but a few houses on 
the Palatine. The accounts of the rebuilding of the city, 
after the departure of the Qaul^ likewise imply that the confla- 
gration had extended over the whole city.(^®®) 

But although the Gauls have pillaged and ruined the city, 
the Capitol still holds out, defended by its small garrison.(’”^ 
An attempt to take it by storm is repulsed ; and the Gauls pre- 
pare to reduce it by siege : being however destitute of provision^ 
they send a portion of their army to collect supplies in the 
neighbouring country. A pai*ty of these foragers who went 
towards Ardea, is related to have been cut off by the Ardeates, 
under the command of Camillus ; the Boinans in Veii likewise 
meet with like success against a body of plunderers from 
Etruria.^'^”’) 

The Gauls now desist from any active attacks upon the 
C.npitol, and only se(;k to prevent all ingress or egress. One 
day however C. Fabius Dorso descends from the Capitol, passes 
through the enemy's lines, crosses the valley of the forum, and 
ascemls the adjoining Quirinul hill, in order to perfonn a heredi- 
tary sacrifice of his family, which was due at that spot on that 
day ; and having punctually fulfilled this sacred oblig.ation, he 
returned unhurt into the Capitol. Such is the account given 
by Livy and Valerius Maximus.(^^'”) This incident is however 
related w'ith some diverg<‘nce by other writers ; Dio Cassixis and 
Florus represent it as a public sacrifice, performed by one of the 
pontifices, whom the former calls Ka;so Fabius, the latter Fabius 
simply.(^^“) Ajjj)iau again, on the authority of Cassius Tlemina, 


inter incondia ac ruinas captfp iirbis nihil Fni]iore.s.“iC pra’i'^r amiatoa hostos 
vidcrcnl ; ih. 43. Cmnpsuv the spoiadi of Camilla.^, c. 53. I’lut. Cam. 22. 
I'lorus .says : Knees ka.-tis injii-iiint, ct totaia nrhom igno, forro, mauibus 
cxHapiiiut ; i. 13. 

(loO) Livy, V. 55. Compare Tar. Ann. \v. 13. 

( 107 ) Kloriis i. 13, says that it scaivcly amunuted to 1000 men. 

(loS) Livy, V. 43-5. Tlio c.xploit ofOaiiiilhis at Ardea is likewise re- 
counted by Plut. Cam. 23 : Zoii. vii. 23. Diodorus mentions the defeat of 
the Etruscans by the Homans at Veii, and the recovery of the plunder : 
but be says nothing of the cxjjloit of Camillus. 

( 109 ) Livy, V. 4«1, 62; Val. Max.i. 1, § 11. 

( 110 ) Dio Cass, fragm. xxv. 5 ; Elorus, i. 13. 
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states that it was a public sacrifice performed in the t^injde of 
Vesta, by a priest named Dorso.(’") 

We now hoar that tlie Romans in Vcii, under ihv cjniJaiioo 
of Canlicius, wish that Cainillus should bo appointed dictator, 
Jdvy says that tliey are unwilling to take this stt?p without the 
consent of the Seiiato.(^^ -) Plutarch and Dio Cassius represent 
them as sending a deputation to Cainillus, and receiving from 
him an injunction to this effect. Dionysius however describes 
Caedicius and the Romans in Vcii appointing Camillus dictator, 
of their own authority, and without communication with tiie 
Senate.(^^*) According to Livy and Plutarch, the process is 
more circuitous. Pontius Cominius, having provided himself 
with corks, swims the Tiber ; the Sublician bridge now being 
guarded by the Gauls mounts into the Capitol by the 

Porta Carinentalis ; and delivers his message from the Romans 
in Veil. Plutarch says that the Senate appt)intcd Camillus dic- 
tator : according to Livy, they decreed that when Camillus had 
been recalled from exile by the comitia curiata, he should be 
appointed dictator by the people, lliis course was taken by 
the Romans in A^eii, and Camillus was constituted dictator. 
Diodorus mentions the visit of Pontius Cominius to the Capitol, 


Oji) Appian, Hist. Horn. iv. 6. This frap^meut isumilled by Krause, 
p. 157 — 00 . Cassius Jleiiiina wrote about lire Tliircl Punie War, 14(5 n.c., 
ami Nvas tlierc^fon* fi century older than Livy. The incident is alluded to 
by Minucius, Oct. 0. 

^1 12) r. 40 . Adeo (he says) re^ebat omnia x>ador, diserimiuaque rcrum 
X)roi>e perditis rebus servabant. 

(r 13) Pint. Cam. 24 ; .Dio Cass. xxv. 7 . 

( 1 14 ) Dion. Hal. xiii. 7-8. 

(115) It may be rmnarked that the narrative is consistent in this point. 
V^lieii Albinius and the llamen and Vestal vir/^ins wxTe escaping over tJie 
Sublician bridge, the Gauls had not yet entered the city. If however (with 
Ibodoriis) we suppose the battle to have been fought on the right bank of 
the Tiber, the Gauls would lialurally have been in possession ot the bridge 
on the day of the battle. 

.. ^ * Pint. Cam. 24 , 25 . Plutarch is followed by Zon. 

’ Claudius Quadrigarius ap. Gell. xvii 2 , § 24 . Plutarch, c. 20, says 
that Camillus found 20,( ITXi men in arms, and that he collected other forces 
irom the allies. According to Ax>piun, II. It. iv. 6, Co^dicius received in- 
structions from the 8cualo in the Capitol for the appointment of Camillus 
as dictator. 
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but ib'scribcs it as intended to communicate to the Romans in 
the Capitol the prospect of relief from their countrymen in 
Veii.("^ Frontinus, on the other hand, represents Coniinius 
as sent by the Romans in the Capitol to ask assistance from 
Camillus, as going to Veii and returning to the Capitol.('’”) 

In the meantime, the Capitol had been in imminent danger 
of a surprise : for the footsteps of Cominius or of some other 
messenger from Veii hnd been observed by the Gauls on the side 
of the rock, or they had perceived the easiest ascent ; and 
they accordingly planned a night-attack, which was nearly suc- 
cessful. A Gaul was about to scale the rampart, when the 
sacred geese of Juno, which had been spared by the ill-fed gar- 
rison, disturbed by the unwonted sounds, gave the alarm by 
their screams, and the flapping of their wings ; M. Manlius, who 
had been consul two years before, rushed to the place and threw 
down the leading assailant : others came to his aid, and the 
Capitol was saved. Manlius was rewarded by the voluntary 
gift of half a pound of flour and a quarter of a pint of wine from 
each of the garrison. According to Livy, Q. Sulpicius, the con- 
sular tribune, wished to put all the men on guard to death ; but, 
on the remonstrance of his soldiers, was satisfied wdth throwing 
one down the lock. Dionysius says that the Senate sentenced 
them all to death, but that the peoj)le, more merciful, were con- 
tented with the punishment of one.(”‘’) 


( 117 ) Diod. xiv. 117 ; Dio Cassius, fruffm. xxv, 8 , ■nearlj’' agrees with 
Diodorus. II o says that Caiuilliis sent tlio messcnjjLT to iuform tho gar- 
rison in the Capitol of liis intention to attack the Guuls. 

(11 8 ) Strut, iii. 13, § 1. 

( 119 ) Livy, V. 47 ; Pint. Cam. 27 ; Dion. Hal. xiii. 9-12; Dio Cass. 
XXV. 8 ; Zun. vii. 23 ; Diod. xiv. 117 ; Pljil - dc Port. Rom. 12 . Dionysius 
knon s notliing of the expedition of Cominius, and therefore describes the 
footsteps on the Capitol as those of a certain young man (veosrts). Servius, 
dSii. viii. 062, gives the following account : ‘ Postea paulatim ingressi 
[Galli] enneta vastarunt oeto integris monsihus, adeo ut tiu.T 3 iiicendero 
non potornnt, militari mann diruerent, solo remaiiente Capitolio : ad quod 
cum utensililms reliqui confugerant cives, qui tameii a Galiis obsidebantur, 
etiam id penetraro cupientibus : quos alii per dumeta et saxa aspera, alii 
per eunieulos dicunt conatos ascendere. Tunc Manlius custos Capitolii 
Gallos detriisit ex arce, clangoro anscris excitatus, quern privatus quidam 
dono Junoui dederat.’ The waruing of the goose is mentioned by Veget. 
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Two sacred legends commemorated the privations of the 
garriboii in the Capitol. The altar of J upiter Pistor was said to 
have been so named because the Romans, having received a 
warning from Jupiter to give to the enemy that which they were 
least willing to part with, pelted their assailants with loaves of 
bread. Tliis appearance of plenty deceived the Gauls, who, de- 
spairing of success, raised the siege. Livy, Florus, and 
Frontiiius indeed mention this incident as having actually 
occurred. Another legend declared that tlic altar of Jupiter 
Hoter on the Capitol was so nsnned, because, when the siege of 
tiie (_^a])itol was raised, the garrison burnt upon it the pieces of 
leather and old sol(\s of shoes, which they had moistened, and 
used for assuaging their hunger. 

§ 82 The Gauls after a time suifered from \vant of food, and 
from pestilence. Numbers of them died, and their bodies were 
burnt in lieaps : whence the place in Rome c-alled Jiusla 
GnJlica its name. A truce was afterwards made; 

but no succours came from witliout, and the garrison were now 
compelled by famine to capitulate. Hints were thrown out by tho 


de Re Mil. iv. 2(5. The <lofeiiee of (he Capitol by Manlius T\as referred to 
wlieji he Mas accused oY aiming at suj)reui<‘ ])OM’cr, and Mas throM n in pri- 
son by the dictator; Idvy, Aa. 17. TJje pcuj)le Mere assemldutl lor his 
trial iji tJic Petcline ;ri»ove, in order that tlicy lui^ht not be Mithiii si^ht of 
tlie t’apitol ; ib. 20. jManJius save<l the (.'a]>itoI ; Apnian, IJ.R. ii. U. 
The attack of the Cajhfoi hy a mine, ulliideil to in tlie above-cited passage 
of 8 er\ ins, is nieutionctl bj Cicero pro C Vein A, :i(J ; I'ldiijip. iii. 8 . It is 
unknoMii to (be historians, t'ici ro speaks of the clioiee of a preeijntous 
ciOidcl by Romulus: ‘ ut ita niuiiita arx circiiiujectu arduo et quasi cir- 
euineiso saxo nileretur, iit etiaiii iii ilia tempestate borribili GalJici ad- 
A'entiis incoluinis atque ijitacla perniaijserit J)e Rep. ii. H, 

(1 2 0) Ovid. Joust, vi. iMIi — 88 . 

(1 2 1) In quibus [eolhapiiisj quum idciitidem Galli famem objicerent, 
dicitur avertciuhe ejus opniioiiis c'MUsfi inullis locis panis de t'apitoiio jae- 
taliis esse in hostium stalioiics ; Jjivy, v. ' 18 . [Manlius ], ut spem liostibus 
dcmerct, (juaniquani iu suiiiuia faim*, tainon ad specieiu liduciie, panes ab 
arce jaculatus est ; Florus, i. 12; Frontiiius, iii. 15, § 1. 

( 122 ) In tantam autem cibi peiiuriani redacti crant in obsidionc, ut 
coriis inadtdactis ot posica friclis vescerentur, cujus rei arguinentum est, 
qncMj hodn qne ara in Capitolio esi Jovis 8 otcris, in qu5, liberati obsidionc, 
curia et sola vtdera concremaveruut ; Serv, yEn. viii. (>52. 

( 123 ) Livy, V. 48. V'arro says that name Mas given because the bones 
of the Gauls Mere collec ted togeilier in this place, after the city was reco- 
vered; l)e L, L. V. § 157. Sec Jieckcr, vol. ]. p. 485. 
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Gauls that they were willing to accept a price for leaving the city. 
The Senate authorized the consular tribunes to negotiate, and 
Q. Sulpicius agreed with Brennus, the king of the Gauls, that, 
♦ for 1000 pounds of gold, the siege would be raised. When Sul- 
picius complained that false weights had been used, Brennufi 
threw his sword into the scale, adding the famous words, Vcc 
victim 

At this critical moment, Camillus appears on the stage. He 
orders the gold to be removed ; and declares to his own soldiers 
that they must recover their country, not with gold, but with 
steel. When the Gaids complain of a bnvich of faith, Camillus 
says that lie is dict^ltor, and that the inferior magistrate could 
not make a valid treaty without his consent; he tliercfore tells 
them to prepare for battle. The conflict takes j)lace on the site 
of the ruined town ; and the Gauls arc routed ; a second battle 
is fought on the Gabiuo road, near the eighth milestone, and the 


( 124 ) Livy, V. IS ; Plat. Cam. 2S ; Zou. vii. 23 ; Floras, i. 13 ; Dion. 
Hal. xiii. 18. Dioaysias laakos the amount to twcmty-fivo takmta. 

lie says that, tla* false woiifhls, the swonl a itii tlie slioatlian«l girdle, made 
the quantity l>rouf^lil l>y the Homans delieient hy »>iiO'tliird. Tlii'y there- 
fore toolv lime for e<dlee(ini>* a larujt? ([uantit}", and tln\v were still ii^norant 
of aliat had been done hy Ciedieins ami Camillas, 'fjiis version differs 
from that of Livy, uho represents CaniiJlns as iuti*rv(niiTi;;f nhile tin* ;»old 
is wei/jflied. Livy also supposes that the eh^elioii of Camillus is made in 
concert with tin; Senale in the Capilid. Festns. in Y.-e vic'tis, p. 372. Udls 
the story in a similar manner, but staU‘s that Appius Claudius, and not 
8ulpieius, is the Roman to u liom the words are addresseil. It is added 
that llreiinus, bein^ afterwards pursneil by Camillus, fell nito an ambush, 
and coinplaiiieil t)f a breach of t he treaty, w hen C\imillus retorted upon hijii 
with the words, IVc rirtis. This is a conirivanee for caiicellin^y the humi- 
liation to ilie .Romans, The annotator to the Freneh translation of Pliny, 
solicitous about tbe ^ood tailli of Ids aneestors, in tlie fourth century before 
Christ, su^i^ests that the w f ights were Ctallie weijjhts, uiiknow'ii to the 
Homans. ‘Les faux poids, apportes })ar les ( ban Lois, etaient doute des 
poids en iisa^e de Tautre eote des Alpes, ('I nn pen qiieceux des 
Somains tom. \ix. p. ]22(ed. 1833). 

L. Lentulus, one ot the legates with the army in the Caudine Pass, in 
321 B,c., is rtqu'eseutetl by Livy as saying that he had often heard his 
father mention that, when the Homans were enclosed in the Capitol, he 
alone resisted the jmyment of a ransom to the Chuds, and advised an 
attempt to break through the enemy, as being j)ossihlo though dangerous, 
inasmuch as they had made no lines of circunivallation ; ix. 4. If f . Len- 
tulus, the father, w'as twenty-five years ohl in 390 b.c., and lived to the age 
of seventy, lie would have been born in 415 b.c., and w^ould have died in 
335 B.c. This is quite consistent with Livy’s account. 
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remains of tlie Gallic host are exterminated to a maii.(^‘^^) The 
account of Plutarch agrees closely with that of Livy.(^^'^) Virgil 
likewise speaks of Camillus as having won back the Roman 
standards from the Ganls.(’-^) 

Diodorus represents tliese events quite differently. Camillus 
does not appear in his n.arrative until the Gauls have left Rome, 
when he is dc'st’i ihed as having been appointed dictator, in order to 
command against the Volscians. The Romans, after the failure 
of the attack on the Ca])itol repulsed by Manlius, negotiate with 
the Gauls, and induce them, on receiving 1000 pounds of* gold, 
to leave the town, and evacuate the Roman territory. Camillus 
is now made dictator, and he gains groat victories over the 
Volscians, ^'Dquians, and Etruscans, who arc seeking to take 
advantage of the weakness of Romo : he likewise attacks the 

(125) Tl)i cables omnia obtinuit ; casfra. rapiuntnr, ot ne injnc*ius 
qiiitU'in (‘ladis relictiis ; Lwy, v. 49. A similar aerount is ^iven b}’ Vidor, 
cU‘ Vir. 111.2*4 ; (Jtui [Camillus j absous cbdator die'tiis rollodis rdiquiis 
Gallos improvis<»s intornodiau'ocriilil. The passage of P(‘sius cited in tlio 
previous note, liliew ise siip))<»s(’s that Cainilhis was aide, by some stratagem, 
to cut «>tr Bren iius and bis army upon tlit‘ir r<*treat. 

Aceording to Livy, ix. 11, JNmtius, the Samnito general, said to tlio 
Homans, in 320 11. c. ; ‘ Atiro eivitatein a Gall is ivdemistis, inter aeeipion- 
dum aurum ea’si sunt.* Again, in 29(> b.c., Uk* Samnites, inipioriug aid of 
the Etruscans against tlie Romans, remind them of tJie proximity of the 
Gauls : ‘ Habere aceolas Gallos, inter ferrum el arma natos, feruces cpiiini 
siioptc ingeiiio, turn ad versus Ibunanum populum ; quern cajitum a so 
aurocpie redenitum, hand vana jactaiites, rnemorent;’ x. Id. The latter 
passage of Livy, in llio context in -nhieli it occurs, cannot be considered 
as ineoiisistent witli bis own ac<;ouni of tlie recovery of the gold by Oaiuillus. 
The Roman prisoners taken at Gann a? likewise say to the Senate: Majorca 
qiioque acee])imus so a (fall is auro redemisse ; Livy, xxii. 59. 

(126) Pint. Cam. 29 . 

(127) Ref(‘rentem signa Camillum ; JEn, vi. 820. Servius, in liis note 
on i his ])assage (repeated by Myth. J..at. i. 221, ed. Rode), says of Camillus; 

‘ Gallos jam abeunles seculus est, quibiis iideremptis aurum omne recopit 
ct signa. (^uod cum illic appendisset, ci vital i nonu*n dedit. Nam Pisau- 
rum dicitiir, (piod illic aurum pensatiim est. Post hoc tameii factum rediit 
in t‘\iliuin, unde rogatiis reversus est.’ 'i'liis passage contains an etymolo- 
gical Ic'gend, probfibly of late date, explanatory of the name Pisaurum, 
Mhicb town (on the coast of the Adriatic in Umbria.) is here assumed to bo 
the idace wliere Camillus weighed out the gold, after he liad reeovered it 
from the Gauls, Sec Niebuhr, vol. ii. p. 010 Com]){iro also JSiitropius, 
i. 20. Postoa tamen, accejito etiam auro, no Capitoliiim obsidcrent, reces- 
scrunt ; sed seculus eos (himillus ita c€K*jdit, ut et aurum quod Ids datum 
fuerat, et omnia qua; eeperant militaria signa revocaret. Appian, ITist. 
Rom. iv. 1, says that Gamilliis defeated the Gauls and drove them out of 
Rome. Procopius likewise derives a ]ilace called Btista Oallorum, in the 
Umbrian territory, from a battle between Caudllus and the Gauls j dc Bell. 
Goth. iv. 29. 
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Gauls, who are ravaging a town friendly to the Romans, sla 3 ’s 
the chief part of their army, and recovers not only the 1000 
pounds of gold, but the plunder of Rome. Notwithstanding 
these great achievements, ho was prevented by the tribunes from 
obtaining a triumph. Some however say that he was allow'od a 
triumph for his victory over the Etruscans ; that he triumphe<l 
in a chaiiot drawn by four white horses : and that he was in 
consetpience sentenced by the people to a heavy tine two years 
af torwfvrds. 

These accounts agree in representing the Gauls as coiiscnting 
to evacuate Rome upon the payment of a largo (piautity of gold, 
and as either being frustraterl in the reccij^t of it, or as eairying 
it aw.ay, but as being defeated by Camillus on their retreat, and 
de])rived of .'ill their jjlunder. Polybius, on the other haiul, de- 
scribes them as recalled from Rome by an irruj)tion of the 
Veueti into Cisalpine Gaul ; as making a treaty with (ho 
Romans, and abandoning the city ; and as returning to their 
own country ; after w'hich they were occupied at home with 
intestine w{U's.(’'^®) In .a subsetpient i^assage, ii, is stated that the 
Gaids not only defeated the Romans, but after the battle ob- 
tained possession of Rome ; seized all the property in it, and were 
masters of it for seven months ; till at last, having voluntm-ily 
given up the city, and out of mere grace to the Romans, they 
returned unhurt, with all their plunder, to their own country'. 
Elsewhere, he says that after the Gauls h.atl taken Rome, except 

(128) *xiv. 117. Diodoraa promisos to return to th»; subject of the eon- 
demnation of ( 'ainillus at the proper l.iiiio; but lie never fulti Is liis pro- 
mise. Tie likev’iso s1ate.s that the (ranis who went to lapyfria retni'in'd 
througli tliH Koinan territory, and after a sJiort time wore snriiriseil at 
niglit by the Ca>riles, and cut to pieces in the Trausiaii jilaiti. The town 
friendly to the Homans mentioned by Diodorns, is written Oi'nitTKiov. For 
this, Nicbnbr reads OeoA<r(Vioi% vol. li. n. 1225. According to the context, 
it ouglit to be a town not far from Sutrium. 

(129) ii. 18. Plutarch expressly refers to Uiis passage in his Treatise 
do h’ort. liom. c. 12, and considers the domestic invasion which withdrew 
the (lauls from Rome as a proof of the fortune of tlie Romans. Polyh. 
i. 6, describes the Romans as ytro/uvoi ttoAiv uvtXiriaTots r»/c irorptcov 
fyKpaTuc after the abandonment of the city by the Gauls : wliich words 
seem to imply that their withdrawal was owing to some lucky accident. 

(130) ii. 22. The word atftfXfia is nsed by Polybius in the Mjoeial sense 
of plunder or booty taken in war; see Sehweighivuscr, Lex Polyb. in v., 
and X. 16. 
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the Capitol, the Bomana made a treaty with them on the terma 
which the Gauls thought, fit to dictate, and thus again became 
unexpectedly masters of their own country. The language 
of Polybius implies that the Gauls were able to impose upon the 
Bomans such conditions as they pleased, but that they went 
away suddenly, of their own accord ; and that they carried off 
their plunder, though nothing is said specifically of a price or 
ransom paid for their departure. 

Pliny, illustrating the scarcity of gold at Rome in early 
times, remarks that when peace was purchased from the Gauls, 
after the capture of the city, the Romans could only procure 1000 
pounds of gold. ‘ I am not indeed ignorant (he proceeds to say) 
that M. Crassus, in the second consulship of himself and Pompey 
(.55 B.C.), carried away 2000 pounds of gold from the throne of 
the Capitoline Jupiter, whei'e it had been concealed by Camillus; 
and that most persons hence suppose that this amount was given 
to the Gauls. But the additional quantity beyond 1000 pounds 
had been in fact taken by the Gauls from the temples of the 
city, so far as it was in their possession.'(^**) Pliny therefore 
supposes that the Romans paid 1000 pounds of gold to the 
Gauls ; that the Gauls had plundered 1000 pounds of gold from 
the temples outside the Capitol ; that this entire quantity of 
gold was recaptured by Camillus ; and that it was afterwards 
dedicated by him in the temple of the Capitoline Jupiter. The 
same passage proves that 2000 pounds of gold were actually 
taken from this temple by Cras.sus, and that it was currently 
believed to have been the deposit of Camillus. 

According to another version, the recovery of the gold from 
the Gauls was accomplished by the Casrites, who attacked them 

( 131 ) i. 6 . Tins passage is cited by Strabo, vi. 4, § 2. 

( 132 ) H. N. xxxiii. 6 . A fragment of Varro, toI. i. p. 243, ed. Bipont, 
refers to the 2000 lbs. of gold. Compare Niebuhr, vol. ii. p. 653. The 
original dedication of this gold is described by Livy in the following words: 

‘ Auruin, quod Gallis ereptum erat, quodquo ox aliis templis inter trepi- 
dationem m .Tovis cellam collatum, quum, in quee referri oporteret, confusa 
memoria esset, sacrum omne judicatum, et sub Jovis celia poni jussum ;* 
V. 60. This explanation is intended to account for the entire quantity of 
gold recaptured being deposited in the temple of Jupiter. 
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'. aajium to iiB^i^^iyet'iTotn Homeland 

pres^^ tibe sacic^ fire and the Yes^ vif^nh To thiese seirioes 
•Strabb, ¥h0 gives this account, traces the Ictn^m of the Oserite 
ficattchise.(^*^ 

Othw divergent statements occur concerning this important 
passage in the history of Borne. Suetonius mentions a report 
that the first Livius Drusus, (whose time is unfixed,) when he 
was propraetor, brought back from his province of Qaul the gold 
which had been given to the Senones Grauls in the siege of the 
Capitol, and which had not been, according to the common story, 
recovered by Camillus.(^**) J ustin represents the ^tolians in 
one place, and Mithridates in another place, as alluding to the 
disgraceful redemption of Rome from the Gauls these rheto- 
rical passages, however, placed in the mouths of hostile speakers, 
do not necessarily imply Justin’s disbelief of the subsequent 
recovery of the gold by Camillus. Frontinus, a Latin writer of 
the first century, after having told the anecdote of the Romans 
throwing bread at the Gauls, adds, that, having thus acquired 
the appearance of plenty, they were enabled to endure the siege 
until they were relieved by Camillua(*®®) This version of the 

(133) Strabo, v. 2, § 3 ; Livy, v. 40, saya that the Vestal virgins went 
to Ctere, and in c. 50, be describes a public kospilinm being establisbed 
with Ceore, because tbey bad received tbo sacred objects and priests of 
!Bouie. Tbe account of the destruction of the Gauls on tbeir return from 
lapygia by tbe Ci^ites, in Diod. xiv. 13 7, seems to bo another version of 
tbe story in Strabo. In 353 _b.c., thirty-seven years after tbe capture of 
.Some, war was declared agninst the Cisrites. lor plundering tbo Soman 
territory. Tbe Csarites then appealed to tbe asylum which tbey had given 
to the priests, tbe Vestal virgins, and sacred objeeb^, duinugtbe Gallic war. 
The claim was allowed, peace was granted to them, and a truce made for 
100 years ; Livy, vii. ^ ; JDio Cass, fragm. 33, however, says that tbey 
were at tbe same time mulcted of half their territory. 

(134) Drusus hostium duce Drauso cominus triicidato sibi posterisqne 
snis roognomen inveuit. Traditur etiam propreetore ex proviuci& Gallic 
retulisse aurom, Senonibus olim in obsidioue Capitolii datum, nec, utfama 
est, extortum a Camillo ; Suet. Hero, c. 3. 

.(135) Justin, xxviii. 2, xxxviii. 4. See above, n. 125. 

(136) Frontin. iii. 15, § 1. A similar account is c^ntiuned in the 
fragment of a Greek writer (probably a. collector of military anecdotes,)- 
quoted by Saidas in itrtp/taZf. ol roXdrai Kara^Xayivrte, Ac iirtpjia- 
iAvtuv avT6xP’ll*^ *'<>**' 'Vittfudunf, Kai iiA pvteroAvrttv rode ^provCt 

ithnlvavro. The word dn^ftaZa is cited from Xtaoum and Aloipbzon. It 
also ooours in Dio Cass. Ivu. 22. 

VOL. IL Z 
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story excludes the negotiation with BrenhuEf, and the payment 
of a ransom. The same writer appears to represent the battle 
by which Camillus expelled the Ghtuls from Borne, as indecisive ; 
for he says that the Senate provided them with boats for crossing 
the Tiber, and likewise supplied them with provisions for their 
march.(^®^) Memnon, a Greek writer, posterior to Julius Caesar, 
says that the city of Borne would have been taken by the Gauls, 
if Camillus had not come to its assistance, and saved it.(^^) 

An entirely different account is given by Polyaenns, a Greek 
writer of the second century, who has left, like Frontinus, a 
miscellaneous collection of military anecdotea He says that, 
when the Gauls had taken Borne, they made a treaty with the 
Bomans, by which the latter were bound to pay a tribute, to 
keep a gate always open, and to cede a portion of arable land : 
that when this treaty had been made, the Gauls encamped them- 
selves ; and the Bomans, treating them as friends, sent them 
presents, among which was much wine ; that the Gauls, who 
were addicted to wine, became helpless from intoxication, and 
that, the Bomans, falling upon them in this state, cut them to 
piecea He adds, that the Bomans, in order that they might 
comply with the letter of the treaty, kept an open gate upon an 
inaccessible rock.(^®*) The Fandana Porta, which is referred to in 
the latter part of this passage, had other legendary explanationa 
Thus it 'was fabled to be the gate through which Tarpeia bad 
betrayed the Capitol :(^^) Dionysius moreover says that Her- 
donius penetrated into the Capitol through this gate,(^^^) so that 
he supposed it to be in existence many years before the Gallic 
invasion. 

The period during which the Gauls remained in occupation 

(1^7) OalloB, eo praolio quod Camilli duotu gestum OBt, deaideraateB 
navigia quibus Tiberim iransircnt, SenatuB ceuBuit transvehoudos, et 
coniTneatibuB quoque prose<}uendo8. Bjuadem generis hominibus poatea 
^er Pomptmxun agruin fugientibus via data eat, qu» Gallioa appellatur ; 
n. 6, § X. 

( 138 ) 0.25. Fragm. Hist. Or. Tol. iii. p. 638. 

(139) viii. 26 , § 1. 

( 140 ) Above, vol. i. p. 425 ; vol. ii. p. 174lt, n.* 

' ( 141 ) Dion. Hal. z. 14. 
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of iBlome is stated bj Polybius at sevefn According 

to Plutarch, these seven months extended from about the middle 
of July, to the middle of February.(^") Other accounts limit it 
to aix,(^) or extend it to eight months 

As soon as Camillus returns to Borne, after the destruction 
of the Oauls, he is described as directing his first attention to 
the religious duties of repairing temples, performing expiations, 
and celebrating games, now incumbent on the state. A temple 
was likewise built to Aius Locutius, in memory of the divine 
voice which had warned Csedicius of the coming of the Qauls, 
but which the Senate had ventured to neglect.(^*®) It is more- 
over chiefly by an appeal to religious motives, that Camillus 
restrains the wish of the people to remove to Yeii, and to abandon 
the ruins of Borne. The words of a centurion, who halted his 
men in the Comitium, and said that it was the best place for 
them to abide in, were accepted as an omen, and contributed to 
confirm the decision. The rebuilding of Borne now began ; 
the inhabitants were allowed to take stone and timber where thev 
chose, and tiles were given at the public expense. No plan was 


(142) ii. 22. Tho same period is stated by Zouaras, vii. 23. 

(143) He says that they entered Home a few days after the ides of 
Qnintilis (July), and were expelled about tlie ides of I^ebrimiy ; Cam. 30. 
The ides of July are the 15th. The 18th of July was the anniversary 
of the battle of the Allia. The ides of February are the 13th. 

(144) Floras, i. 13 ; Orosius, ii. 19 ; Varro do Vit. Pop. Horn. lib. ii. 
ap. Non. ix. 6. IJt noster exercitus ita sit fiigatus, ut Galli Koina» Capitolii 
smt potiti, neque inde ante sex menses ccsserint. With this exception, 
the writers are unanimous in stating that the Capitol never was taken by 
tlie Gauls. Either therefore the word Capitolii ought to be expunged 
in this passage, or some words have fallen out. In tlie Bipont edition of 
Varro, vol. i. p. 243, this passage is printed ‘ ut Galli AomsD, nisi Capitolii, 
siiit potiti.* This use of niai^ though unusual, is not incorrect. 

(145) Serv. iEn. viii. 662. See above, p. 331, n. 119. 

(146) Eodem anno M. Casdicius de plobe nuneiavit tribunis, se in 
nov4 vift, ubi nuno sacellum est, supra eedem Vestee, vocem noctis sUentio 
audisse clariorem humanft, quse magistratibus dici juberct, Gallos 
adyentare ; Livy, r. 82, cf. 30 ; Pint. Cam. 14, 30 ; Do Fort. Horn. 5 ; 
Zou. vii. 23. According to Cicero, De Div. i. 46, ii. 32, the voice warned 
the Homans to repair their gates and walls, lest the city should^be taken 
by the Gauls, v arro, ap. Gell. xvi. 17, says that the mtor of Aius was 
erected, * quod in eo loco divinitus vox edita erat.* 

(147) Hiebuhr thinks that this omen had * no doubt been prudently 
preconcerted ;* ib. p. 677. He therefore assumes that the story ib true. 

z 2 
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laid dowA ’^ar-'oo^iaa 'ttie etreata : tibe 3»a»ei tose up 'dk 
individual oonvezkienco dictated ; hence it hi^pp«ied that the 
aucieut aewers often passed under private booties ; and that the 
arrangement of the town was defidient in regularity.(^^ The 
share which Oamillus bore in the rebuilding of Rome gave him the 
title of the second founder of the city, and another Bomulua(^^ 

§ 83 It now remains for us to consider the results of our 
examination of tlie extant accounts respecting the capture of 
Rome by the Gaula As to the time of their arrival in Italy, 
there are three statements— one, which makes them cross the 
Alps, and settle in Cisalpine Gaul, during the reign of Tarquinius 
Priscus ; for which, as was shown in a previous chapter, there is 
no satiriactory attestation :(* ’“) another, which supposes them 
to have occupied the region of the Po some years before their 
irruption into Etruria and Latium ; and the third, which repre- 
sents thorn as crossing the Alps in order to attack Clusium. The 
second account is that given by Polybius ; and it is that which 
is preferable on grounds of internal probability. The story of 
the Clusiue, who, from motives of private jealousy, entices the 


(148) Livy, y. 50-5 ; Pint. Cam. 31, 33 ; Died, xiv. 116; Zon. vii. 23; 

Val. Max. i. 5, § 1. Livy says: Tc;^la publice piwbita cat; o. 66. 
Diodorus, Sti/tovias leepafiiSac «*• ’’‘'i' iro\triKai KoXmivrat. 

Tacitus, Ann. xv. 43, says that after the JN’ cronian oonfla^ation, * urbis 
quse domui supererant, non ut post Gallica incendia, nulm distinctione, 
nec passim crccta, sed dimensis viconim* ordinibus et labs viarum spatiis.* 
Livy speaks of the hasto with which the rebuilding was carried on; awd 
says that it was completed within a year ; vi. 4. Plutarch and Zonaras 
also make the same statement. Dr. Arnold, vol. ii. p. 6, calls attention to 
the statement of Cornelius !Nepos,in Plin. N. H. xvi. 15, that Borne was 
roofed with wooden shingles (scundula) down to the time of ^rrhus. 
Tetjtila cau hardly be understood to moan anything but a tile of baked 
clay. (The word ziegel is by an overaight rendered Mckt, instead of tilett 
by the foanslators of Niebuhr, vol. ii. p. 579.) 

(149) Plat. Cam. 1, 31. Dignus habitus quern. secundum aBomulo eon* 
ditorem urbis Bomanie ferrent ; Livy, vii. 1. 

(150) Above, oh. xi. § 24. Niebuhr allegoriaes the account of Livy. 
‘ The two neat migrations under Bellovesus and Sigovesus, which .are 
mentioned by Livy, must (ho says) be regarded as true, although the 
leaders are perhaps nothing but personifications;' Leot. vol. i. p. 267. 
Dr. Arnold adopts a different course : * The geographical part of bus 
account (he says) appears to deserve our fall bwef ; but it does not ftJlbw 
that its chronology is equally trustworthy ;* vobi. p. 617. 
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whejreas the s^t^ent of Pol^hsai^ that vhen tbo 


ooeu{tted the oowM^ near the Po, the Qauls, being their nffitgti^ 
bouts, visited it oocacdoiudly, aud envied them the possession of 
it ; until at last, on some slight pretext, thej d^ended upon it 
with a large anny, and ej^sted the Etruscans, is in itself pro- 
bable. (*®®) This account, however, differs from the version of the 
Gallic advance upon Borne, which seems to have been commonly 
recmved among the Boman historians ; and as we are wholly 
ignorant of the grounds upon which it is given by Polybius, we 
must be content to remain in uncertainty on the subject 

The desertion of Clusium by the other Etruscan cities, and 
the Clusine embassy to Borne, are points not clearly explained. 
All the Etruscan states had a common interest in repelling this 
baibarous invader ; Clusium is seventy geographical miles from 
Borne in a direct line ; and the reason assigned for the appli- 
cation — ^namely, that Clusium had not assisted Yeii against 
Borne— is not of great force. The violation of the law of nations 
by Eabius the ambassador was an act more likely to strike the 
Bomans, than to offend the Gauls, who were little better than 
savages, (^®*) and probably had scarcely any notion of a law of 


(151) Niebulir says: 'Whether this accouut is true, most remain 
•undeeided; and if there is auy truth 111 it, it is mure prabable that the 
offended Clusine went across the Apennines, aud fetched his avengers;’ 
Lect. vol. i. p. 260. This supposition renders the present of wine iimp- 
propriate ; the country between the Apennines and the Alps was a wine- 
bearing region. 

(153) Polyb. ii. 17. The account given by Justin of the immigration 
into Italy of the tiauls who took Jtomo, agrees with that of Polybius : 
* Hia autem Gallis causa m Italiani veniendi, sedesquo novas qusrendi, 
intesiina discordia et assiduie domi disaensioues fuere ; quorum ta>dio, cum 
in Italiam venissent, sedibus Tuscoa expuleruut, ot Mediolanum, Comum, 
Brixiam,yeronam, Pergomum, Tridentum,Viecntuuu oondideruut;’ x\. 5. 
After the Gauls had occupied the north of Italy, they were themselves 
exposed to attacks firom Transalpine Gauls, similar to those which they axe 
stated to have made upon the Etruscans in that region ; Polyb, U. 18. 

(153) account of their social state and habits in Polyb, ii. 17. 

Kiebunr, Lect. vol. i. p. 261, jioiuts out the improbability of supposing 
the 6-auls to be ofiended by a violation of the law of nations : and he adiH 
that no such violation had in fact taken place, for the Eomaos stood in no 
yind of connexion with the Gaols. The latter remark is, to a certain 
degree, well founded, if we adopt the version df Diodorus, who says that 
the ambassadors were sent to the Clusines, in order to watch the movements 
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nations. We may discern in the Homan narrative several traces 
of a scheme of divine justice, founded on the theoiy of nemesis, 
such as is often visible in the history of Herodotus. Thus the 
Romans are supposed to be punished ' for the violation of inter- 
national law committed by their ambassadors : and it is par- 
ticularly mentioned by Livy, that the persons whose rashness had 
provoked the war commanded at the battle of Allia. Another 
view was, that the destruction of Rome by the Oauls was a 
visitation from the gods for the unjtist sentence upon Camillua(^®*) 
The detailed account of Livy and Plutarch supposes the Qauls 
to have crossed the Tiber at some distance above its confluence 
with the Auio, and to have advanced upon Rome on its eastern 
or left sida There is no stream which falls into the Tiber at 
the exact place indicated for the Allia, and it has been impossible 
to identify it with any existing river. All the writers on Roman 
topography, however, agree in looking for it on the left bank of 
the Tiber. Diodorus, indeed, gives a detailed description of 
the battle, but places it on the right bank of the Tiber, and 
makes no mention of the Allia : he supposes the Romans to swim 
the Tiber in order to escape to Rome. Niebuhr attempts to 
combine the two accounts, by supposing the Romans first to cross 
and afterwards to recross the Tiber ; so that the battle is fought 
on the left bank. (**'’) The two accounts however are plainly 


of the Gauls ; xir. 113. Even in this tase, ambassadors, clothed with 
a public function, were not, according to the rules recognised by civilized 
nations, justified in taking part in hostilifies against a nation with which 
their country was at peace. But Javy, v. 36, represents the ambassadon 
as sent to the Gauls themselves — * qui senatus populioue Romani nomine 
agerent enm Gallis’ — and they were clearly not jnstined in taking arms 
against the nation with whom they were commissioned to treat. 

( 154 ) Livy considers it as certain that if Camillus had not been in 
exile, the battle of Allia and its disastrous eonsequenoes would lutve be^ 
prevented. ‘ Expnlso cive, quo manonte, si ^uicquara humanorum certi est, 
capi Roma non potucrat ; adventante/h^an nrbi clade, legati, &o: v. 83. 

( 15 . 6 ) See Gell’s Topography of Rome, p. 43; Nib^, DintomidiBoma^ 
vol. i. p. 125 ; Bnnbury, art. AUia, in Dr. Smith’s Diet, of Anc. Geogr;.; 
Abcken, Mittelitalicn, p. 79. 

( 156 ) Niebuhr says: ‘Our narrative [[i. e. the narrative of Diodorus j, 
ihe correctness of which even in its minute details will not admit of a doiil^ 
relates that Roman %rmy crossed the Tiber, and marched ' along its 
bank to the Alia Hist. vol. ii. p. 637. There is however nothing in 
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independent of one another, and proceed on inconsistent as- 
samptiona We must make our election between them, and one 
or the other must be rejected, ^hey cannot be both saved by 
forming a compound of the two. 

The abandonment of Borne, and the defence of nothing more 
than the Capitol, are events consistent with the entire rout of 
the Allia, a few miles from the gates of the city. Some interval 
was however allowed : the Capitol was put in a state of defence; 
a large part of the population was able to escape ; and the irrup- 
tion of the victorious Gauls was not instantaneoua Under 
these circumstances, the story of the aged senators (said to be 
eighty in number) who devote themselves to destruction, with- 
out any strong motive such as that which animated the two 
Decii in the Samuite wars, is not probable. Plutarch says 
that they sat in a body in the forum ; but Livy describes them 
as remaining in their own housea If this was their position, it 
is not easy to understand how the act of Papirius should have 
led to the immediate slaughter of all the other senators. 

The entire town, with the exception of the Capitol, is stated 
to have been destroyed by fire, and as the houses at that time 
were doubtless in great part constructed of wood, this may not 
have been a slow operation. Unless, however, the Gauls ex- 
pected to be able to carry the Capitol by storm in a few days, 
their measure was suicidal. Plutarch says that they burnt and 
demolished the town, out of anger with the defenders of the 
Capitol this explanation supposes them to be actuated by 
a blind fury, which perhaps is not unsuited to barbarians. 
Moscow was probably set on fire by the Bussians ; but even if 
(as the Bussians themselves atHrm) the conflagration was the 
imsult of accident, the French used their utmost exertions to 

DUxiorus about the Allia, or any other river besides the Tiber ; and if his 
mirr^ive is correct in its minute details, we must suppose that the battle 
was ronght on the right side of the Tiber- In his Lectmws, vol. i. p. 264, 
Niebuhr says that the battle of the Allia is, ‘speah^ng generally, an 
historical event.* 

(is?) It is however credited by Niebuhr, Hist. ib. p. 543; Lect. ' 
ib. p. 266.' 

( 158 ) Cam. 28. 
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extinguish the flames, and they succeeded in saving a sufficient 
part of the town for the shelter of their army. Tin* evacuation 
of Moscow by the French was not the consequence of the fire. 
But the Gauls are themselves said to have burnt and destroyed 
the town which tliey had conquered, and which they continued 
to occupy for seven months — from July to February. It is 
difficult to understand how they could have collected food 
from the neighbouring country, sufficient for their maintenance 
during so long a time ; and it is natural that they should be 
described as suflering severely frnm pestilence and £a,mine.(’*^ 
The Homan writers appear to regard Camillus as the saviour 
of his country at this emergency : but it is not very easy to 
understand the part which he plays. Dionysius supposes him 
to be appointed dictator of the Romans in Veii, without autho- 
rity from the garrison in the Capitol, and even without their 
knowledge : as he immediately attacks the Gauls by surprise, 
and defeats them.(^“^) In his account of the punishment of the 
guards after the night attack of the Capitol, he speaks of both 
Senate and people, and he therefore supposes the constitution 
to be complete in the Capitol.(^®**) Livy however conceives the 
Senate as being in the Capitol, and the people as being at Veii ; 
and hence the circuitous method of recalling Camillus from 
exile, and of appointing him dictator, which he describes as 
having been employed. If however the Senate and the consular 
tribimes were in the Capitol, ho coul^ be legally appointed dictator 
without a message to Veii. The variations as to the message of 
Cominius are wide : the pmpose of his visit is differently de- 
scribed, and one account even represents him as going from 
Rome to Veii. 

(159) Livy, after descriliing the unsuccessful assault of the Gauls upon 
the Capitol, proceeds thus: ‘Oinissft itaquo spe per vim atque amia 
suheundi, obsidionem parant: cujus ad id tompus imniemores, et quod in 
urhc fuerat Jrumentum incendiia urhia abaumaeravt, et ex agris per ipsos 
dies raptum omne Vcios erat. Igitur, ezercitu diviso, partim per fiuitimos 
popidos x>r£edari placuit, partim obsideri arcem ; ut obsidentibus frumentum 
X>ox)ulatures agrorum pneberent v. 43 . This coincides with the hypo- 
thetical account given by Thucydides of the manner in which the Greeks 
carried on the biege of Troy ; i. 11. 

(160) Livy, v. 48 ; Vlut. Cam. 28 . 

(161) xiii. 8. (163) Ib. 12. 
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The famous story of the warning given by the geese on the 
Capitol, and the timely courage of Manlius, was fully recognised 
by tlie belief of later times. It is introduced by Virgil in the 
description of the shield of ^neas :(^^) and it had been cele- 
brated by Ennius in his Annals.(^®^) 

Two customs mentioned by Pliny as subsisting in his time 
prove that the state still commemorated its gratitude to the 
bird which had alarmed the garrison by its cries. One of these 
was the practice of the censors, who gave out the tend^ #or' the 
supply of food for the public geese before any other tender. 
The other was a custom of annually impaling dogs upon an 
elder tree, between the temples of Juventas and Summanus, as 
a punishment for their silence on the same occasion. It is 
also mentioned, that on the same anniversary, geese, dressed 
with gold and purple ornaments, were carried about on a 
litter, as a memorial of their service to the state.(^‘^^) 

The account of the movements of Camillus is so vague, that 
we do not know how soon after the capture of the city he is 


(163) viii, 652-02. Niebuhr, Hist. vol. ii. n. 1169, cites the words 
aurea ctpsarien from this passage as nieariiug that the Gauls had yellow 
hair. The verso, however, Aurea caesaries ollis, aU{ue aurea vestis — 
clearly means that their hair and their clothes were embossed in gold upon 
the shield. 80 in v. 655, the i^orchcs of the Capitol are w orked in gold, 
aud the sea in v. 671. 

(164) Anseris et tutum voae fuisse Jovem. — ^Prop. iv. 3, 12. 

(165) Anseribus cilmria publice loeantur, Cic. pro Rose. Amer. 20. 
Et anseri vigil #ura, Capilolio testa ta defense, per id temp us eanum 
sileutio proditis rebus. Quam oh causam cibaria anserum censores in 
primis locant ; Plin. H. N. x. 26. Do anserum lioiiore, tpiem meriiere 
Galloruni in Capitolium asc/Onsu deprehenso, diximus. Ed.dem de caii8& 
supplicia annua canes penduut inter {odein Juventatis et Suminani, vivi in 
furcA sambuce^l arbore fixi ; xxi.v. 14. This merit of tho goose is 
celebrated by Ducretius ; iv. 687 ; 

liomulidarum arcis servator, candidus anscr. 

Compare Ovid, Met. ii. 638 ; Martial, xiii. 74 ; Columella, viii. 13, says of 
tJio goose : ' Clangoro prodit insidiantem, si cut etiarn memoria tradidit in 
obsidioue Capitolii, cum adventu Gallorum vociferatus est, canibus 
silentibua.* 

(166) * Q11& causd. postea eo die quo hoc factum est, canes qui tunc 
dormiontos non senserant, cruei suillgebaiitur ; anseres auro et purpur^t 
exornati in locticis gestabantur Sorv. ^n. viii. 652. Plutarch says that 
the custom w^as still observed in his time of carrying round in procession 
a crucified dog, and a goose sitting on a splendidly decorated litter, as 
a memorial ot the preservation of the Capitol ; De Fort. Rom. 12. 
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BuppoBed to be made dictator, or what difficulties he meets with 
iu collecting an army. But whatever may be the time of his 
appointment, he brings no relief to the garrison, which is forced 
by hunger to capitulate, and to purchase its own safety, and the 
departure of the Gauls, with 1000 pounds of gold. Even, there- 
fore, if Caraillus had not come to the rescue, the Capitol would 
have remained inviolate, and the Gauls would have evacuated 
the Roman territory. The only effect of his interference is to 
take vengeance upon the Gauls, and to recover the gold. But 
although his intervention would have been more effectual and 
important, if it had come before the garrison had been reduced 
by hunger, and had capitulated to the enemy ; yet it is, as re- 
lated to us, in the highest degree theatrical. Just at the moment 
when the gold is weighed out, when Brennus has cast his sword 
into the scale, and has exclaimed, ‘ Woe to the vanquished 
Camillus, at the head of his legions, marches upon the stage. 
* Take away that gold (he exclaims), let the Gauls withdraw, and 
prepare for battle. I am the dictator ; no inferior magistrate 
can make a treaty without my consent ; let our soldiers get their 
arms ready : a Roman must defend his country with steel, not 
with gold.' Without further delay a battle takes place, in 
which the Gauls are utterly routed : a second battle soonfoHows, 
in which they are again defeated, and every man in their army 
is cut off. Not a Gaul survives to carry the news of their defeat 
to the seats of his tribe on the banks of the Po. This narrative, 
as it is given in Livy, resembles a scene in a melodrame, or a 
story in Ariosto, rather than an event in real history. It is 
inconceivable that the circumstances should have occurred as he 
relates them. The variety of versions, however, respecting the 
gold paid to the Gauls is so great, as to render the external 

(167) Dr. Arnold remarks that tho s^ing ‘ Vse Victis !* may be best 
represented by the English proverb that * The weakest must go to the wall;* 
vol. i. p. 547. This English proverb docs not however fully represent the 
Latin saying. The words ‘ V»b victis,’ mean not only that the weakest 
must give way to the strongest, but that a conquered nation must submit 
to any terms, however severe or unjust, which its conqueror may think fit 
to impose. 
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testimony to the story of Livy as weak as its improbability is 
great. Thus Polybius does not expressly mention any ransom : 
while Dionysius represents Camillus as attacking the Gauls on 
their march, without being present at the weighing out of the 
gold.(^®®) Pliny supposes the gold paid voluntarily by the 
Homans to Brennus, and that plundered by them from the 
temples to have been recovered by Camillus in battle, and dedi- 
cated by him in the toniple of Capitoline Jupiter.(^®®) Diodorus 
describes it as having been recovered by Camillus in a battle 
fought in Etruria. Other accounts suppose the gold to huve 
been delivered to the Gauls and carried away by them, but to 
have been recovered by Livius Drusus, or by the Caerites. An 
entirely different account of the conditions imposed upon the 
Homans by the Gauls, when they evacuated the Roman terri- 
tory, is given by Polyajnus. 

Diodorus, in his narrative of the capture of Rome by the 
Gauls (which is unusually copious, in comparison with his other 
notices of Roman history at this period), makes no mention 
of Camillus, until the Gauls have left the city with their 
ransom. He is then appointed dictator, and he defeats the 
Volscians and the Etruscans, and takes the Etruscan town of 
Sutriiim ; after which he defeats the Gauls, and recovers the 
gold. He then triumphs for his victory over the Etruscans with 
four white horses, and two years afterwards is fined by the 
people. This account confounds together events which the 
received narrative places in a wholly different order. The 
triumph with the four white horses, and the fine of Camillus, 
belong to the siege of Veil ; and are antecedent to the arrival 
of the Gauls ; while the victories of Camillus over the Volscians 
and Etruscans, and the capture of Sutrium, are subsequent to 
the defeat of the Gauls by Camillus, and belong to a different 
campaign. This confusion and translocation of events, 

(i 68 ) xiii. 8 . 

< 169 ) The passage of Servias cited above, p. 331, n. 127, supposes the 

S id to have been recovered by Camillus near Fisaurum, on the coast of 
e Adriatic. 

( 170 ) The campaign of Camillus against the Volscians, in Diodorus, is 
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renders tbe entire narrative of Diodorus suspicious ; though it is 
free from several of the improbable circumstances which occur 
in the relation of Livy. The remark of Diodorus, that the 
people, having previously been in all things obedient to the 
Senate, began for the Hrst time to overrule their decisions at the 
time of the Gallic invasion,(‘^') is moreover wholly repugnant 
to all that we hear ot the earlier Roman history. 

‘ In the life of Camillus (says Dr. Arnold), there meet two 
kinds of fiction, eqtially remote from historical truth, but in all 
other respects most opposite to one another ; the one imagi- 
native, l>ut honest, jdayiiig, it is true, with the facts of liistoiy, 
and converting them into a wholly difierent form, but addressing 
itself also to a different part of the mind ; not professing to 
impart exact knowledge, but to delight, to quicken, and to 
raise the perception of what is beautiful and noble ; the other, 
tame and fraudulent, deliberately corrupting truth in order to 
minister to national or individual vanity, pretending to describe 
actual events, but substituting in the place of reality the repre- 
sentations of interested or servile falsehood. To th6 former of 
these classes belongs the legend of the fall of Veii ; to the latter, 
the interpolation of the pretended victory of Camillus over the 
Gauls.’(*'-) The same view of the supposed victory of Camillus 
had been previously taken by Beaufort, who represents Livy as 
desirous of concealing the disgiaceful ransom of Rome, and as 
a<lmitting a manifest fiction into hi& history, taken from some 
fabulous writer, without adequate examination of its evidence. 
Perhaps, he adds, it was mentioned only in the memoirs of the 
Furian family, which, like other family memoirs, were full of 
falsehood&(^''^) Beaufort and Dr. Arnold agree in thinking that 
the true version of this famous event has been preserved by 
Polybius, who says that the Gauls returned unhurt, with all 

identified with that in Livy and Plutarch, by the place, which in Diodorus 
ie ro KaKovftivov Mdpiciov, xiv. 117, while Livy, vi. 2 calls it ad Mtedum or 
Meciurin, and Plutarch, Cam. 33, rd MdpKiov &poe. 

{ 171 ) xiv. 113. 

( 1 73 ) Hist, of Home, vol. i. p. 393. 

( 173 } Dissertation, p. 284. 
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their spoil, to their ovm country, having imposed upon the 
Homans such conditions as they thought fit to dictate ; they like- 
wise reject the account of the defeat of the Qauls by CamiUus, 
and of the recovery of the plunder and ransom, as a figment 
of national and family vanity. 

A similar view is taken by Niebuhr.(^7*) It cannot be dis- 
puted that, if we judge merely from grounds of internal proba- 
bility, the account of Polybius, which is less romantic than the 
common story, and less flattering to the national vanity of the 
Romans, is the more entitled to belief. But we ai'e in entire 
ignorance as to the source of his information. The lifetime of 
Polybius extended from about 204 to 122 and he may 

be supposed to have comj)osed his histoiy about 3 50 B.O. This 
date is two hundred and forty j^ears after the capture of Rome 
by the Gauls ; and is therefore beyond the reach of faithful oral 
tradition. We know that Rome had not at that tiino any native 
historians, and the expeditions of the Gauls in Italy did not 
enter intq^rccian history. Ifow far this event was noticed by 
Ilierony^s or Timaeus, who, according to Dionysius, touched 
cursorily upon the early Roman history, we have no means of 
ascertaining. We cannot therefore trace the account of Poly- 
bius, even conjecturally, to any trustworthy source. The version 
of Livy may savour of national vanity, but the defeat of the Gauls 
by Camillus is reported by Dionysius and Diodorus, Greek his- 
torians, not less than by the Roman writers and we may 


(174) Hiat. vol. ii. p. 550-2 ; Lect. vol. i. p. 270. 

(17.5) Clinton, ad aun. 181, 129; Beaufort, T)isa. p. 286, considers 
the authority of Polybius decisive on this point, remarking that he wrote 
his history about a century and a half after the taking of Rome. He 
mistakes the age of Polybius by nearly a century. See above, vol. i. p. 32. 
Speaking of the campaigns against the Gauls, soon after the capture of 
Rome, Niebuhr says: ‘The unconditional confidence which is due to 
Polybius in the times near his own, cannot be extended to so early aperiod, 
respecting which he could only seek for information in the annals;* 
Hist. vol. iii. p. 76. 

(176) Dr, Arnold remarks that ‘it is through the Greek writers only 
that we can learn the real issue of the Gaulish invasion vol. i. p. 391. 
By •the Greek writers/ Polybius alone seems to be meant* Dionysius 
and Diodorus both describe the Gauls as defeated by Camillas on their 
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reasonably assume that this story was related by native histo- 
rians anterior to Polybius. The account mentioned by Suetonius, 
which transfers the glory of recapturing the gold from Camillas 
to a certain Livius Drusus, whose lifetime is unfixed, and of 
whom nothing is known — a supposed ancestor of the great 
family which gave a wife to Augustus and four emperors to 
Borne — ^is certainly not more worthy of credit than the received 
story recounted by Livy. 

The capture of Borne by the Oauls — ^a strange and formid- 
able race of barbarians — is the first event in Boman history 
which, so far as we know, attracted the notice of the contem- 
porary Greeks. Plutarch says that an indistinct rumour of this 
great calamity soon reached Greece, and Heraclides of Pontus, 
in a philosophical dissertation, spoke of a report from the far 
west, which described an Hellenic city called Borne, situated 
somewhere near the great sea, as having been taken by an army 
from the distant land of the Hyperboreans. Heraclides was a 
disciple of Plato, and is said to have been left in c hafg o of his 
school during his visits to Sicily ; the first of which was in the 
year after the capture of Rome. Aristotle, who was born in 
384* B.C., and who may bo presumed to have collected the mate- 
rials for his constitutions of Greek and barbarous states about 
34*0 B.C., had obtained more accurate information on the subject. 
He stated that Rome was taken by the Celts, but he attributed 
the merit of saving it to a certain Lucius ; whereas, says Plutarch, 
the name of Camillus was Marcus, not Lucius. (^^') 


way homewards. The uncertainty of the received accounts as to the 
assistance rendered by Camillus during the Gallic occupation of Rome is 
pointed out by Dr. Arnold, vol. ii. p. 3. 

(177} Cara. 22. Aristotle died in 322 b.c. Speaking of the year in 
which Manlius was executed, Gellius says: ‘Eoque ipso anuo, qui orat 
post recuperatam urbem Septimus, Aristotclem philosophum natum esse, 
memorial mandatum esl ;* xvii. 21. § 25. The execution of Maulius, 
according to Livy, falls in the seventh year after the capture of the city — 
that is, if 390 b.c. is taken os the date of that event, in 384 b.c. Inis 
a^^es exactly with the statement of the Greek writers, who place the 
bwth of Aristotle in Olynip. 99.1. See Stahr’s Aristotelia, vol. i. p. 29. 
Clinton, ad ann. Gellius, ib. § 20, makes the capture of Yeii nearly 
contemporary with the death of Socrates ; which again agrees with our 
chronology : for the death of Socrates was in 390 B.c., and the capture of 
Yeii is placed in 396 b.c. 
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Thoopompus the historian, who was born about 378 RC., and 
whose history of Philip ended with the year 336 B.C., mentioned 
the fact that Rome had been taken by the Gauls : the 
event could only have been introduced by him incidentally, (^78^ 
Another notice^ which was probably derived from some of 
the GrQek historians of the period, is that Dionysius the elder, 
^ in his wars in Sicily and Southern Italy, 
rowived a friendly embassy from a party of the OauI% who a , few 
months before had burnt Rome. He is stated to have accepted 
their offers of assistance, and to have taken them into his 
service.(^7^ With respect to native reminiscences of this event, 
the anniversary of the battle, the dies AlliensiSj the 18th of July, 
which was marked in the calendar as an unlucky day, may be 
considered as having been faithfully preserved, by uninterrupted 
national observance, as a memorial of the capture of the city,(^®‘^) 


(178) Theopompiifl, ante quern nemo mentionem habuit, urbem 
duntiucat a Gallia captam dixit; Pliny, N. H. iii. 9. Pliny probably was 
not aware outlie passages of Heracliaes and Aristotle, cited by Plutarch. 
Compare Fragm. Hist, Gr. vol. i, p, 303, Pidot. 

( 179 ) Justin, XX. 5. Celts and Iberians in the service of Dionysius 
are mentioned by Xen. Hell. vii. 1 , § 20 . Compare Grote, Hist, of Gr. 
vol. xi. p- 36, 

( 180 ) Livy says of this day, ‘insignem rci nnlli publice privatimque 

agenda) fccerunt vi. 1- Virgil mentions the ill-omened nameofAUia: 
Quosque secans infaustum interluit Allia nomen; vii. 717. Lucan 

alludes to the antiquity of the observanc?c : 

Cedaut feralia nomina Cannse, 

Et damnata diu Romanis Allia fastis. — vii. 408-9. 

‘ Dies Allicnsis ab Allia fluvio dictus ; nam ibi exercitu nostro fiigato Galli 
obsedcrunt Romani;’ Varro do L. L. vi, 32. Exercitum Romanum apud 
Alliam tluviiim ceciderunt, die xvi. Kalcndas August! ; qui dies inter 
nefastos relates, Alliensis dictus ; Victor de Vir. 111. 23. Compare 
Laclimauii de Dio AUiensi, p. 21. The sanctions connected with this day 
w’^ere strict, and wore religiously observed. Tacitus and Suetonius speak 
of the Emperor Vitellius as a man devoid of all res^iect for human an 1 
divine law, for having performed some acts connected with his chief 
Pontificate on the dies Alliensis ; Hist. ii. 91, Vit. 11 . ^ Cicero describes 
the observance of the dies Alliensis as having been instituted by his 
ancestors. * Majorcs nostri funestiorem diem osso vqluerunt esse Alliensis 
pugmo quam urbis captoe ; quod hoc malum ox illo ; itaque alter religiosus 
etiam nunc dies, alter in vulgus ignotus;’ Ep. Att. ix. 5. Alliensis dies 
dicebatur apud Romanos obscoenissimi ominis, ab Alli& fluvio scilicet, ubi 
Komanus Aisus a Gallis exercitus est ; Festus, p. 7. Dies religiosi quibus, 
nisi quod necesse cst, uefas habetur faccre ; quales sunt sex et triginta atri 
qui appellantur, et Alliensis, - et ii quibus mundus patet. Id. in 
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A to the national honour paid to the 

goose, it must moreover he admitted that if CiImsus, in 65 B.a, 
found 2000 poun^ of gold, under the statue of the Capitoline 
Jupiter, in the place where tradition affirmed it to have been depo- 
sited by Camillus, this fact affords a confirmation of his recovery, 
in some manner, of the ransom or plunder from the Gauls. 

Everything which concerns the Gallic gold is however in 
a state of confusion and obscurity. Livy first states that this 
gold had been collected from various temples : but he adds, that 
when the quantity in the public treasury was insufficient, the 
matrons contributed their golden ornaments, in order that the 
sacred gold might not be violated whereas a few lines 
before ho had stated tliat the gold was taken from the templea 
He afterwards mentions that the Etruscan prisoners sold after 
the war of 389 B.C. produced so much money, that the matrons 
wore repaid for their gold, and that with the 801^)108 three golden 
paterae were made, which, before the burning of the Capitol in 
83 B.C., were to be seen in the cell of Jupiter, at the feet of the 
statue of Juno, inscribed with the name of Camillua(^^) A few 
years later, however, Manlius is represented as complaining that 
the Gallic gold was concealed, or embezzled, by the patricians. 
‘ It seemed a monstrous wrong (says Livy) that the gold which 
had been raised by a general property-tax for the Gallic ransom, 
should now, when it had been re-taken from the enemy, be 
plundered by a few persona\^^) fn'the former passage, nothing 
was said of a general tax ; and it is equally difficult to under- 
stand how the Romans enclosed in the Capitol could, after the 
burning of the city and the dispersion of the population, have 
either obtained golden ornaments from the matrons or levied a 

rellgiosus, p. 278. The reason for the religious observance of the three 
days on which the mundua remained open, is explained by Festus in 
niundus, p. 164. He there says : * Itaque per eos dies non cum hoste 
maims conscrebaut, non exercitus scribebatur, non comitia habebantur, 
nou aliud quicquam in republic^ nisi quod ultima necessitas admonebat, 
administrabatur.’ Compare above, vol. i. p. 102 . 

(i8t) V. 50. The contribution of the matrons on thin occasion is like- 
wise mentioned by Diod. xiv. 117. 

( 182 ) vi. 4. ( 183 ) vi. 14. 
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general tax upon the citizenia There is likewise another story 
connected with this gold ; namely, that a portion of it was con- 
tributed by the Iktassilians, who received the intelligence of. the 
burning of Borne by the Qauls from some ambassadors who 
heard of the event on their way home from De]phi.(^**) We 
mvist however suppose the negotiation about the gold to have 
been long pending, in order that this assistance should have been 
possible. If we adopt the account of Polybius as historical, the 
Capitol was saved by the bravery of its defenders, and the Ganl.«, 
after several months' occupation of Rome, voluntarily returned 
home, where they arrived safely, carrying with them all their 
booty. This version of the transaction leaves no room for any 
important action of Camillus, and in this respect it diflFers not 
only from the traditional account of the Romans, who, for his 
services on this occasion, called him their second Romuhis, but 
also from the report of Aristotle, who, writing about half a 
century after the event, attributed the salvation of Rome from 
the Gauls to a certain Lucius. Plutarch assumes as manifest 
that the great Camillus, whose procnornen was Marcus, is the 
person alluded to by Aristotle. Niebuhr however thinks that 
Lucius Camillus, who is said to have defeated the Gauls, in the 
Pomptine territory, in 349 B.C., is the person intended.(^**'’) This 


(184) PartA pace, ct seciiritato fundatA, rovertonles a Dolpliia 
MassilicQsium lo^^ati, quo missi muncra Apollini tulerant, audijrunt urbera 
llornanam a Gallia captain inccusaniqiie. Qiiam rein doini nunciatain 
publico fuTierc Massilienacs prosccuti siint ; auruinquo et argentum 
publicum privatuinque coiitulorunt, ad explenduin pondus Gallic, a quibus 
redemtam pat?em cognoverant. Ob quod inoriUnn ct imiimnitaa illia 
decreta, ct locus spectaculorum in seuatu datus, ot fu3dus a3quo jure 
percussum ; Justin, xliii. 5. 

( 185 ) Ilist. vol. iii. p. 80. Compare Livy, vii. 2G. It is tlic buttle to 
which the single combat of Valerius Corvuswitli the Gaul is i\»ferrcd. It 
may bo observed that this balllo is not rocognist»d by Polybius, in his 
historical sketch of the Gallic irruptions into Italy, Sec below, p. 40(>. 
L. Camillas, the son of M. Camillus, first appo irs in tho Fasti as dictator 
in 350 B.r., forty years after tho burning of the city, and fifteen years 
after his father’s death. He is however mentioned by Pint. Cam. 36, as 
serving under his father tho year after tho capture of the city. The 
victory of L. Camillus, to which Niebuhr supposes Aristotle to allude, took 
place in 319 b.c., forty-one years after the capture of the city, when 
Aristotle had reached the age of thirty-five; wnereas tho capture of the 
city was six years before his birth. It seems highly improbable that he 

VOL. IL A A 
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supposition is in the highest degree improbable. Unless we 
assume the entire history of Rome at this period to be a fiction, 
it is impossible to bring L. Camillas into relation with the 
capture of the city by the Gauls, or to suppose that if the fame 
of any Roman reached Greece, as the saviour of his country on 
this occasion, it could be any other than the great Camillas. 

The contemporary accounts ot the capture of Rome by the 
Gauls, confirmed by authentic traditions, place this event upon a 
solid historical basis ; but it is difficult to judge how far the 
circumstantial narrative is deserving of belief. Dr. Arnold 
reduces the credible portion to the mere skeleton of the history. 

‘ It is (lie says) impossible to rely on any of the details of the 
narrative which has been handed down to us ; the Romans were, 
no doubt, defeated at the Allia; Rome was taken and burnt, 
and the Capitol ransomed ; but beyond this we know, properly 
speaking, nothing. We know that falsehood has been busy, 
to an almost unprecedented extent, with the common story ; 


or Ills informants should have confounded two events (compare above, 
vol. i. p. (50) separated by so wide an interval. Dr. Arnold, vol. ii. p. 58, 
who adopts tlie hypothesis of Niebuhr, assumes that the third Gallic 
expedition, in which the Romans are victorious, mentioned by Polyb. ii. 18, 
is identical with that in >Ahieh L. Cainillua is described by Livy as 
commanding, and remarks that * Aristotle’s slnteinent [iiiii'rpreted of 
L. Camillus] agrees completely with Polybius.’ Rut Aristotle, as we sec 
from the words of Plutarch, clearly understood the preservation of Romo 
to refer to its preservation when the cil^ was taken, not at some subsequent 
period. It cannot therefore be said with triith tliat Aristotle and Polybius 
agree in representing L. Camillus as the saviour of Rome. Polybius 
never even mentions him. It is by no means certain, as Dr. Arnold 
assumes, that the third expedition described by Polybius, agrees with the 
battle of L. Camillus, described by Livy. See below, ch. xiii. § 13, where 
a different view is adopted. 

(i86) ‘Greatly as the actions of Camillus have been magnified by 
fiction, the belief of posterity that he was tlie first man of his ago, and one 
whom Rome herself saw few to equal, cannot possibly have been grounded 
on a delusion Niebuhr, Hist. vol. ii. p. 504. Camillus is rc-appoiuted 
dictator in the year after the capture of the city. ‘ Placuit (says Livy) 
cisdem auspiciis aefendi remy\ib\\c?m^^uibus recuperata ca^c^,dictatorem(j[uo 
dici M. Furium Camillum;’ vi. 2. This expression agrees closely with that 
of Aristotle : rov awaavra AtvKiov ilvai Dr, Arnold likewise, 

ni^ho adopts Niebuhr's hypothesis as to the person intended by Aristotle, 
remarks that ‘ there is no reason to doubt that Camillus, by his genius in 
this memorable year, did truly save his coimtry from destruction;* 
vol. ii. p. 12. See p. 86. 
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exaggeration, carelessness, and honest ignorance have joined 
more excusably in corrupting it. The history of great events 
can only be preserved by cotemporary historians ; and such Were 
in this case utterly wanting.’(^‘*’) If indeed, Camillus, like 
Csesar, had written memoirs of his own campaigns ; or if, like 
Scipio Africanus the younger, he had been accompanied by a 
Polybius, who could have described the exploits which he wit- 
nessed, we should not have been left in this uncertainty. That 
the Gauls took and burnt Rome, but that the Capitol held out 
against them, are facts which we may consider as sure ; but the 
share, if any, which Camillus bore in the liberation of his 
country, the fact next in importance to these, remains an 
enigma. It seems probable that while many of the great 
outlines of the history have been effaced by oblivion, some of 
the minute details — such as the alarm given by the geese, the 
removal of the Vestal virgins in the wagon of Albinius, and 
the sacrifice of Fabius(^”®) — may have been faithfully preserved 
by tradition, or by the pontifical scribes. 

Several sacred legends and origins are connected with this 
passage of history. One explanation of the Doliola referred it 
to this period — the temple of Aius Locutius commemorated the 
divine voice which gave warning of the approach of the Gauls : 
the altars of Jupiter Pistor and Jupiter Soter were memorials of 
the privations endured by the garrison on the Capitol : the 
Busta Gallica was the burial place of the Gauls : the lituus of 
Romulus was found unhurt in the ashes of the Casa liomxdi 
after the conflagration. (^*®) There was an annual ceremony, 


( 187 ) Hist, of Rome, vol. i. p. 631. Compare p. 548. Dr. Arnold's 
remark upon the absence of contemporary bistorians must be confined to 
native writers. The memoiy of the event, though not its history, was 
preserved by contemporary Greek writers. 

( 188 ) Niebuhr considers this tradition not improbable; Lect. vol. i. 
p. 269. 

( 189 ) Pint. Cam. 32; Rom. 22 ; Dion. Hal. xiv. 5 ; Cic. de Div. i. 17 ; 
Val. Max. i. 8 , § 11. Dionysius and Plutarch say that the lituua had 
been preserved cin the koKiA 'Aptwe. which seems to bo the same as the 
Casa Romuli: Cicero and Valerius Maximus name the Curia Saliorum. 
Roth these buildings were on the Palatine. See Becker, vol. i. p. 401, 
418, 421. Niebuhr justly remarks : * For the sake of the miracle, they 

A A 2 
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commemorating the good service of the geese, and the culpable 
neglect of the dogs ; and the origin of the saying, * Vse victis T 
was traced to the Gaulish king, notwithstanding the manifest 
absurdity of supposing him to speak Latin. 

With respect to the date of the burning of Home by the 
Gauls, there is a tolerably close agreement between the various 
authorities. Polybius places it in the same year as the peace of 
Antalcidas, 387 Dionysius declares that nearly all 

writers concurred in assigning it to Olymp. 98.1, the archonship 
of Pyrgion, which is 388 KC., the previous year.(^®^) Pliny and 
Eutropius state that it fell in the three hundred and sixty-fourth, 
Livy in the three hundred and sixty-fifth year of the city, which 
are equivalent to 390 and 38,9 

There was, according to Dionysius, a series of censorial 
records extant in his time, containing the names of the chief 
magistrates ; from which it appeared that there was an interval 
of one hundred and twenty years between the expulsion of the 
kings and the burning of the city.('®*) But the discrepancies 
and uncertainties in the statement of the names of the magis- 
trates for certain years during this period forbid the supposi- 
tion that a complete and authentic list had been preserved. 

§ S i Some physical occurrences are referred to this period, 
which require notice, because they bear an appearance of con- 
temporary registration. The winter of the year 400 B.C.' was, 
according to Livy, cold and snowy: so that the roads were 

were ready to allow that the hut had been burnt down, though at other 
times that which was shown standing w'as maintained to bo the genuine 
one Hist. vol. ii. p. 580. .rulius Obsequens, c. 78 (19) states that in 
a conflagration of the year 148 n.c., the regia, the house of the King of the 
Sacrifices, was burnt — but that the chapel containing the sacred objects 
and one laurel, out of two, remained unhurt in the midst of the flames. 
The story of the olive-tree on the Acropolis of Athens is somewhat 
different ; for it was burnt by the Persians, but shot up immediately 
afterwards ; Herod, viii. 65 ; Paus. i. 27, § 2 ; Dion.^ Hal. xiv. 4. The 
one is a case of miraculous preservation, the other of miraculous growth. 

(190) Polyb. i. 6. 

(iQi) i. 74. Niebuhr thinks that this date was taken from Timteus j 
vol. ix. p. 657. '* 

(192) Plin. H. N. xxxiii. 6 j Eutrop. ii. 1 j Livy, v. 54. 

(193) Ubi sup. Compare, eh. v. § 13. 
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made impassable, and the navigation of tbe Tiber was stopped.(^^) 
The severity of this winter is however described with fuller 
details, and in much stronger terms, by Dionysiua Where the 
snow was least thick (he says), it was not less than seven feet 
deep : some men, and many sheep, cattle, and horses perished, 
either from the intense cold, or from want of food. The fruit- 
trees were destroyed, or rendered barren by the frost. Many 
houses were buried in the snow; and some were overthrown, 
owing to the effects of the thaAv. No similar account of so 
severe a winter at Rome, or in the countries of the same 
climate, was known to Dionysius either before or since this 
year. Snow now falls occasionally at Rome : but it 

scarcely ever lies on the ground. The Tiber is said to have 
been frozen in the winter of 1709. The most recent scientific 
researches however show that, if the climate of Italy was 
colder in antiquity than in modem times, the difference is 
not considerable and on the whole it is more probable 
that the details given by Dionysius were written down after 
the time from exaggerated rumours, than that they should 
have been recorded from accurate personal observation. The 
following summer was marked with a pestilence, both on men 
and animala The Sibylline books were considted, by com- 
mand of the Senate, and the religious ceremony of lectister- 
nium is said to have been first resorted to on this occasion. It 
is stated, on the authority of Calpurnius Piso, that a general 

( 1 ^ 4 ) Insi^is annus Iiiemo gclid& ac nivosa fuit, adco ut vice clausee, 
Tiberis innavigabilis fuerit ; v. 13. 

(*95) Tovro TO ira0oc ovrt irp6rtp6v non ytvofuvov iv ioropiag 

ntpi ravra ri xiopia napnXi/faptv, ovO' iionpov tft>c fov Koff vpat 

Xp6vov. 

( 196 ) See Eotlunan’s Observations on the Climate of It^y and other 
Countries in Ancient Times (Lond. 1818), p. 10. Compare Niebuhr, Hist, 
vol. ii. p. 606 ; Arnold, vol. i. p. 610. Nicbulir alludes to another severe 
winter m 270 b.c., the year before the consulship of Gallus and C. Pabius, 
mentioned by Zonaras, viii. 6 , when the Tiber u as frozen to a great depth, 
the trees were destroyed by tlic cold, and the animals died for want of 
grass. Augustine, Civ. Dei, lii. 17, also mentions a winter of extraordinary 
severity, ■nheu. the snow lay to a great depth for forty days in the forum. 
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hospitality and benevolence — similar to the institution of the- 
Saturnalia — accompanied this sacred solemnity.(^*’) The de- 
scription of the lectistemium and its attendant rites is peculiar, 
aud may be authentic; it is however open to the suspicion 
which attaches to most of the accounts of origins in the Boman 
religion. 


wliioU entered Rome in 277 b.c., and left a mangled corpse in the forum, 
cited in Orosius, iv. 4, has nothing to do with the severe winter, to which 
Niebuhr refers it; Hist. vol. iii. p. 560. 

( 197 ) Sec Livy, v. 13, and Dion. llal. xii. 9 and 10 . The fragment of 
PUo IS omitted by Krause. The third lectistemium was in 864 B.C. ; 
Livy. vii. 2. He does not mention the second. 
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Chapter XIII. 

HISTOKY OF ROME, FROM THE REBUILDING OF 
THE CITY TO THE LANDING OF PYRRHUS 
IN ITALY. 

(391—281 BC.) 

Part I. — from the rebuildino of the city to 

THE BEGINNING OF THE SAMNITE WARS. 

(391—343 B.c.) 

§ 1 TXTE have in the preceding chapter followed the course 
’ » of Roman history from the expulsion of the kings to 
the burning of the city by the Gauls, and have examined the 
evidences by which it is supported. Although this interval com- 
prises a period of 120 years, we have not found that any sensible 
advance has been made to a more authentic and credible naiTa- 
tive of eventa There is no perceptible improvement in the 
external attestation ; we may indeed conjecture that the occur- 
rences in the latter part of this period were preserved with 
greater accuracy and fulness, than the occurrences in the earlier 
part, because the later time was separated by a shorter interval 
from the age when historians began to write down oral tradi- 
tions, and to compile a connected relation of facts ; and also 
because the art of writing was probably more used in the sixty 
years which followed the decemvirate than in the sixty years 
which preceded that epoch : but we have no positive information 
on the sxibject. With respect to the bare fact that Rome was 
taken by the Gauls, there is for the first time in Roman history 
the testimony of contemporary Greek writers. In the internal 
character of the history, again, little progress is discernible 
during the hundred and twenty years in question. The ao 
counts of the siege of Veii and of the Gaulish invasion exhibit 
the same general aspect as the accounts of the events in the 
earlier years of the Republic; such, for example, as the war 
with Porsena, and the story of Coriolanua There is the same 
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minuten^. of dett^ qame vivid oolouring, the same aaoi-r 
mated descriptioiis, and the same precise recitals of tlie words 
and thoughts of the principal actors; accompanied with vague> 
ness, uncertainty, indefiniteness, obscurity, incoherence, and 
inconsistency in the general course of the narrative, and in the 
combined effect of the separate parts. 

For the period anterior to the age of contemporary historians, 
we must suppose that the history of Rome was mainly derived 
from official annals, and from oral traditions Now the annalistic 
style is marked by brevity and diyness ; but it is clear and 
intelligibla The records of an annalist may be jejune ; but 
they are composed with the perspicuity of a scribe who knows 
the truth, who seeks only to embody in language the substance 
of the fact, and who discards all accessories, all ornament, and 
all conjecture. The Hellenics of Xenophon, and many of the 
medieval chronicles, afford examples of this form of historical 
composition. On the other hand, the legendary style is marked 
by copiousness and confusion : narratives derived from oral tra- 
ditions abound in striking incidents, in interesting situations, in 
lively portraitures; but they are deficient in internal connexion. 
If we compare the received accounts of Roman events duiing the 
period from the Tarquins to Camillus, with the characteristics 
of these two styles of history, we shall not doubt whether the 
annalistic or the legendary style predominates in them. 

§ 2 We now enter upon a period which several ancient 
writers (as we have shown in a former chapter) (’) concur in 
describing as marked by an improvement in the external 
attestation of events. ‘Before the capture of the city (says 
Livy) the use of writing was rare ; and even such records as 
existed in the registers of the pontifices, and in other public and 
private archives, were for the most part destroyed in the con- 
flagration. But the history of Rome after its second birth, both 
civil and military, will henceforth bo related with greater clear- 
ness and certainty.'(^ That the official and documentary 


(i) Above, ch. v. § 10. (?) vi. 1. See above, vol. i. p. 152, n. 71. 
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fouud&tum for the historuad from this datS onwards, 

is wider and more solid, we ma^ ta^e as a fact certified to us on 
satisfactory evidence ; though we do not know what were the 
fuller records, commencing at this time, to which Livy refers. 
But whatever these records may have been, their character must 
have been fragmentary, and at the most annalistic ; they were 
detached notices and morsels of evidence, but not a continuous 
narrative : they were not the work of a historian, and they did 
not of themselves form a history of the period. We may have 
reached a time when there is a substratum of notation : but 
we have not yet reached the time whgn there is an authentic 
narrative of events,(*) We have indeed descended to a period 
when, as Livy assures us, more records of passing events were 
made, and these records were better preserved, than in the 
antecedent period ; we may also suppose that the oral traditions, 
having passed through a smaller number of reporters, were pre- 
served with greater fidelity ; but we have not yet arrived at the 
time when there was a continuous authentic history, compiled 
from the information of original witnesses. Nevertheless, the 
change is sufficient to justify us in presuming that the history 
for the period from the capture of the city to the campaign 
against Pyrrhus, compared with the period from the expulsion of 
the kings to the capture of the city, contains a greater propor- 
tion of fact, and a smaller proportion of fiction. 

( 3 ) Dr. Amolil acoordiagly remarks that ‘ no period of Roman history 
since the first institution of tne tribunes of the commons is really more 
obscure than the thirty years immediately following the retreat of the 
Gauls. And the reason of this is, tlmt when there are no independent 
cotemporary historians, the mere existence of public documents affords no 
security for the preservation of a real knowledge of men and actions. The 
documents may exist indeed, but they give no evidence; they are neglected 
or corrupted at pleasure by poets and panegyrists ; and a fictitious story 
gains firm possession of the public mind, because there is no ono to take 
the pains of promulgating the truth Hist, of Rome, vol. ii. p. 2 . Com- 

{ >are Beaufort, p. 307 ; ‘Nous voyons aussi, quo robscurit^ repandue sur 
es premiers sicclcs de I’liiatoire romaine, malgrd la promesse que Tite- 
Live nous fait au commencement de son sixierae livre, s’t^tend encore plus 
d’un siccle au dola de la prise do Romo. La disetto d'historiens, ou les 
Romains furent jusqu’au temps de la seconde guerre punique, fait que ce 
n’est proprement qu'avee le sixibme sibcle qu’clle eommeuee h, avoir 
quelque certitude.* 
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At the commencement of this period of a liundred and 
ten years, Romo, having been brought to the ground by the 
Gallic irruption, takes a new departure, and enters upon a 
second career. (^) Her territory, even with the addition of the 
Veienrine district, is still of very narrow dimensions; and it is 
during this period that the advance is made, which formed the 
basis of her power, and enabled her afterwards to subjugate 
all Italy, and finally to become the mistress of the entire 
civilized world. Livy believes that if Alexander the Great, 
about 325 B.C, had turned his arms against Rome, he would 
have found in her a successful opponent; and in 280 B.a, 
Pyrrhus certainly considered her as a firatrate military power.(®) 
The period of this progress is, as is natural, chiefly occupied 
with military history : the neighbouring nations, whose wars 
recur so often during the previous period — the Sabines, 
A^quians, and Yolscians — are speedily reduced; the Gauls too 
are repressed ; but a dangerous revolt of the Latins, long the 
faithful allies of Rome, occum The Latin war, and the 
long wars against tlie Samnites, occupy the largest space during 
the next hundred and ten years. (®) It is in the interval 
between the establishment of the consular government and 
the capture of the city that the most noted events of early 
Roman history occur : the death of Lucretia, and the expulsion 
of Tarquin, the war with Porsena, the institution of a dictator, 
the battle of Lake Regillus, the first secession of the plebs, and 
the creation of tribunes, the story of Coriolanus, the disaster of 
the Cremera, the dominion of the decemvirs, and the death of 
Virginia, the siege of Veii, the irruption of the Gaula During 
the following period of a hundred and ten years, the chief 

( 4 ) See Folyb. 1. 6 ; Xa/Sovrcf olov apx^v rtjg trwav^^trtwe, Ab seeund& 
origine, velut ab stirpibus Isetius teraciuaque renatse urbis ; Livy, vi. 1. 

( 5 ) See above, vol. i. p. 66-7. 

(6) The Samniie wars begin forty-seven years after the taking of the 
city, and last fifty -three years ; so lliat their conclusion is exactly 100 
years after tliat epoch. (29U b.c.) The Punic wars begin in 264 B.c., twenty- 
six years after the termination of the Somnite wars ; the defensive war 
against Pyrrhus during the seven years from 281 to 274 b.c. being 
interposed. 
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event in constitutional history is the passing of the Licinian 
laws, by which the appointment of one plebeian consul is 
secured. In the military history, the most celebrated occur- 
rences are the Caudine disaster, and the devotion of the two 
Decii A detailed narrative of the history of this period, 
down to the year 293 B.a, is preserved in Livy : but we have 
scanty means of cheeking and confronting it with other accounts. 
A few fragments of the latter books of Dionysius, a portion of 
Plutarch's Life of Camillus, with a few notices in Polybius 
and Diodorus, and the meagre abridgments of Florus, Eutro- 
pius, and Aurelius Victor, furnish our only means of comparison. 
The same materials therefore do not exist for investigating the 
historical evidences of this period, as those which exist for the 
preceding period, and a more general survey of it must suffice ; 
but enough can be ascertained for characterizing its annals, and 
distingui shi ng it from a period described by contemporary 
historians. 

§ 3 While the Gauls are encamped upon the site of Home, 
the enemies of the Romans are represented as remaining quiet ; 
but as soon as the Gauls have departed, the Volscians and 
.^quians appear in the field, and even the Latins revolt. 
Camillus is appointed dictator, and a campaign ensues, of 
which, according to Plutarch, there were two accounts, one 
historical, the other fabulous. The historical account repre- 
sents Camillus to have attacked the Latins in their camp, and 
to have effected an entrance by setting the palisade on fire. 
Livy’s account is similar, only he substitutes the Volscians for 
the Latins.(**) Diodorus speaks of a victory having been gained 
over the Volscians, and he agrees with Plutarch and Livy as to 
the place where the battle was fought. (®) The fabulous story is 

(?) Tovrov rov iroXkfiov Sirroi Xoyoi Xiyovrai, Cam. 33. These doublo 
accounts are probably borrowed from Dionysius. Compare Dion. Hal. ix. 
18, concerning the disaster of the Cremera : wBpi dk Karaaxo^trris 
dvioac trvuAopac Sirrdp Akperat 6 Xoyop. 

(8) vi. a. 

(9) xiv. 117. The place of this battle, according to Plutarch, is 
r6 MApmov 5poc, Cam. 83, 34. Livy calls it ad 3£ecium, and states that it 
was near Lanuvium. Diodorus says it was rb KaXovptvov MdpKiop 
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that the Latin army, encamped near the city, sent to demand 
some unmarried free women, for wives. At the suggestion of a 
certain Tutula, or Philotis, the Roman magistrates sent herself, 
and other female slaves, selected for their comeliness, and 
suitably adorned, to the Latin camp. During the night, the 
women, acting the part of Dalilahs, withdrew the daggers from 
the couches of their future husbands ; Tutula mounted a wild 
fig-tree, and held up a lighted torch, as a signal, to the Romans; 
who hurried out of the city, came upon the Latins while they 
were sleeping and unarmed, and put most of them to death. 
This occurrence was commemorated by a festival called PopvZi- 
fugia, still celebrated on the nones of July in the time of 
Plutarch. A crowd of persons went out of one of the city 
gates, after nightfall, calling out the common proper names — 
such as Gains, Marcus, Lucius — ^in imitation of the confusion of 
the night expedition. Female slaves, gaily attired, jested at the 
passers-by ; and also engaged in a mock fight ; after which they 
had a banquet, under the shade of fig-branches. The festival 
was called Noiun Gajyrotinw, from the wild fig-tree, on which 
Tutula had mounted. That this festival legend was as 
little historical as other legends of the same kind, and that 
its connexion with the time of the Gallic invasion is imaginary, 
may be inferred from its fluctuating nature ; for another version 
refers it to the death of Roniului^ j and explains the hurried 
nocturnal exit from the obscuration of the sun and the popular 
consternation at his death, and the name Nonse Caprotinse 
from the place of its occurrence (Capras palus) while a 


(lo) Pint. Rom. 29 ; Cam. 33-4; Varro de L. L. vi. § 18; Macrob. 
Sat. i. 11, §36—40. Compare Schwegler, vol. i. p. 632; Niebuhr, Hist, 
vol. ii. p. 673 ; Arnold, vol. ii. j). 10; above, vol. i. p. 4^. Varro men- 
tions the towns of Ficidca, bidenn), and other neighbouring places as* 
having rebelled, but not the Jjatins. Maerobius speaks of l^stuinius 
Livius the dictator of the Fidenates. Plutarch (i^m. 29) calls Livius 
Postiimius the Latin general. Maerobius says that the iMman female 
slaves put the men to sleep with nine. Tutula holding up the beacon- 
light from the tree, may bo compared with Helen in Virgil : — 

* Flamtnam media ipsa tenebat 
Ingentcm, et 8unun& Danaos cx arce vocabat.’— A)u. vi. 518. 
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third origin was found in some defeat of the Romans by the 
Tu8cana(*^) 

The origin of another religious ceremony which consisted 
in throwing thirty figures of men, made of rushes, from the 
Sublician bridge into the Tiber, was also derived from this 
period. After the retreat of the Oauls, it was said, food was so 
scarce atf Rome that the men of sixty years of age were thrown 
into the Tiber. The most generally received explanation of this 
singular custom seems however to have been, that it was insti- 
tuted by Hercules as a substitute for human sacrifices. Another 
explanation supposed that the sa 3 ring ‘Sexagenaries de Ponte' 
alluded to the bridge which was crossed by those who were 
about to deliver their suffrages, and that the true meaning of it 
was, that men of sixty ought not to bo allowed to vote.(^^ 

Some military successes are now achieved, and particularly a 
great victory of Camillus over the Volscians. The latter gives 
occasion to Livy to remark that his readers will probably wonder 
at the perpettial renewal of the Volscian and Ailquiau armies, as 
he has wondered at the same phenomenon, in perusing the 
writings of the historians nearer to the time.(^®) Livy does 
not imply by this passage, that the historians of the Volscian 
and ^quian wars liveil soon after their occurrence ; he speaks 
comparatively, and says that his own readers will wonder at his 
account, as he wondered at the accounts of his pi^edecessors, 
such as Fabius and Cincius, or even subsequent chroniclers. 

§ 4 The next event is the treasonable attempt imputed to 
Manlius, the saviour of the Capitol.(^‘) According to Livy, he 

(11) Piso ap. Macrob. Sat. iil. 2, § 14. 

(12) Featua, p. 334 ; Dion. Hal. i. 38 ; Varro de L. L. vii. § 44; and 
fracm. vol. i. p. 243, Bipont j Ovid. Fast. v. 621 — 62 ; Plut. Quasst. Rom. 

, 32 ; Macrob. Sat. i. 7, § 31 , 11, § 47 . 

(1$) Non dubito, prtotor saticlatem, tot jam libris assidua bclla cum 
Volacis gesta Icgentibua illud quoque succursuram, (quod mibi pcrcenaenti 
propiorea temporibua barum rcrum auetorqs miraculo fuit,) unde totiea 
victu Volscis et .^quis sufiecerint niibtcs ; vi. 12. 

(14) Plut. Cam. 86, Zon. vii. 24, and Victor de Vir. 111. 2-1, state that 
Manlitts was called Capitoliuus from being tbe saviour of the Capitol. 
But tbo family name Capitoliuus previously existed iu tbo Manlian gens ; 
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was instigated by jealousy of Camillus, and of the honours suc- 
cessively conferred on this commander, to entertain treasonable 
designs. The offences charged against, him were, that he sought 
popularity by paying the debts of insolvents; that he falsely 
accused the patricians of embezzling the Gallic gold ; that he 
held meetings of the plebeians at his house ; and that he used 
seditious language on these occasions. Cornelius Cossus, the 
dictator, sends him to prison, but the people are about to liberate 
him by force, when he is released by the Senata(^®) After- 
wards, the Senate enjoin the magistrates to provi<lo for the 
security of the state against the dangerous designs of Manlius : 
the military tiibunes consult with the tribunes of the plebs, and 
the latter agree to give him notice of trial, upon the charge of 
an endeavour to obtain regal power. When the trial came on 
before the comitia conturiata in the Campus Martins, Manlius 
produced as witnesses nearly 400 persons, whom he had saved 
from the extreme consequences of insolvency. He likewise 
commemorated his military honours, and brought forward 
persons whose lives he had saved in battle. Finally, he pointed 
to the Capitol, which adjoined the Campus Martius, and re- 
minded the people of its defence by his aid at the critical 
moment of its danger. Tliis appeal was so successful, that the 
people were about to vote his acquittal, when the tribunes 
adjourned the decision.(^") A second assembly was subse- 
quently held, in a place from which the Capitol could not be 
seen,(^^) and the people reluctantly voted his condemnation. 
Some writers however stated that he was condemned, not by 

see Livy, iv. 42. Capitolinus waa also a family name in the Quinctian 
geus. Spanheim thinks it was derived from the rites of Capitoline Jupiter; 
Kiebuhr, from the residence of the Manlii on the Capitol. 

(15) Livy supposes Manlius to have exhorted the people to overthrow 
the government and to arrest its operations : ‘ Solo sequandas sunt dicta- 
tune consulatusquc, ut caput attollere Roinana plebos possit. Proindo 
adestc, prohibete jus de pecuniis dici vi. 18. 

(ifi) Victor, do Vir. 111. 24, says, * populi consensu liberatus est.* 

(17) Dion. Ilal. xiv. 6, states that he waa actually acquitted. 

(18) Alschefaki adopts the conjectural reading Numentanam ; but it is 
rejected by Becker, vol. i. p. 156, on the ground that this gate did not 
exist before the wall of Aurelian ; see p. 199. 
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the ijeople, but by two criminal judges, specially appointed for 
the occasion. He was thrown by the tribunes down the Tarpeian 
rock: his house on the Capitol was razed, and the temple of 
Juno Moneta was built on its ute: it was ordained that no 
patrician should in future. oo<mpy a house on the Capitol ; and 
the Manlian gens made a regulation that none of their name 
should thenceforth be caHed Ma/rcua.Q^ 

An entirely different version of the treason of Manlius is 
given by Zonaras, which he appears to have transcribed from 
Dio Cassiua According to his account, Manlius, at the head of 
a large multitude, seized the CapitoL The magistrates and 
Senate were in consternation, and Camillus was appointed 
dictator ; when a slave undertook to betray Manlius into their 
handa A body of armed men were secretly stationed under the 
rock ; the slave, on pretence of speaking to Manlius, led him to 
the edge of the precipice, and pushed him down it, so that he 
fell into the ambush, and was taken prisoner. He was speedily 
brought to trial ; but Manlius pointed to tho Capitol, and his 
judges were induced to postpone the decision, neither acquitting 
nor condemning him. Camillus then transfeired the trial to 
another place, from which tho Capitol could not be seen, and 


(19) Liry, vi. 14 — 20 ; Plut. Cara. 36 j Dio Cass, franjn. xxvi. 1-3 ; 
Ovid, Past. vi. 183- 90; Victor do Vir. 111. 24. Appian, H. R. ii. 9, de- 
scribes tbo popular measures of Manlius, and attribute's him the proposal 
of a genoraf remission of debts, or a sale of tbo undivided public land for 
paying the debts of the plebs. llespecting the temple of Juno Moneta, 
see Becker, vol. i.n. 392. Tho decree of the Manlinu gens, respecting the 
use of the name Marcus, is also meutioued by Cic. Philipp, i. 13; Q. 
Festus M. Maulium, p. 125 ; aud Manliae, p. 151. The Claudiau gens 
repudiated tho use of the pra;nomen I/ucius, on account of two of its mem- 
bers, one of whom was convicted of robbery and tho other of murder ; 
Suet. Tib. i. The Antonian gens likewise repudiated the prsenoinen 
Marcus, in consequence of the celebrated Marcus Antonins ; Dio Cass, 
li. 19. Hcrodcs Atticus, in Gcll. ix. 2, says : * Autiquos Romanorum audio 
prirnomina patriciorum quonindam male de ropublicft. meritorum, et ob 
AM.m causam capite damnatorum, consnissc no cm ejusdem gentis patricio 
indcrentur : ut vocabula quoquo eorutn defamata atqne demortua cum 
ipsis vidorentur.’ Varro agreed with Livy and others, in stating that 
Manlius was tlirown down the Tarpeian rock. Cornelius Nepos, however, 
stated that he was scourged to death ; Goll. xvii. 21, § 24. Criminals were 
executed by throwing them from the Capitol, under Tiberius and Claudius ; 
Dio Cass. Ivii. 22, lx. 18. 
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here Manlius was condemned. This version of the facts must 
have been unknown to Livy; for he distinctly says that no his- 
torian mentions any other charge than those enumerated above ; 
and they contain no overt act of treason^ such as the seizure of 
the Capitol. Livy indeed thinks that the charges were serious, 
for that the plebs were restrained from voting his conviction, not 
by the want of proof, but by the place of the trial. He, and the 
other ancient writers, consider him guilty of an attempt to 
obtain the supreme power by popular arts, and to make himself 
king.("^) The people are described as satisfied of his guilt, and 
as only restrained from convicting him by the sight of the sacred 
citadel which he had saved. (-^) Afterwards, when the trial is 


( 20 ) Zon. vii. 24. Tlie fragment of Dio Cassius, xxvi. 2, mentions liis 
seizing the Capitol, his being betrayed by u slav^e, and being taken like a 
slave. Compare Niebuhr, llist. vol. ii. p. 013 ; Arnold, vol. li. p. 29, 002. 

(2 j) Livy speaks of the ‘ regni orimen,’ and ‘ ciipidil as regni vi. 10, 20. 
Dio Cass. xxvi. 2, says that Karf\np% rd KnTrtrtoXtot/ liri rvpainu^i ; Fostus, 
p. 125. M. Manlium patricifc familin; numincm voeuri licuit, post cum 
jVlanliiim, qui Gallos a Capitolio dopulit, quod is regnnni oreupare conaius 
[daninatus t'] necatusquo ost ; p. 151. Manlits geniis patrirife derreto 
nemo ox efi appollatiir, quod M. Manlius, qui Ca]>itolium a Oallis dofend- 
erat, cum regnuiii afleotasset, danmatus nccatusquo est. Ovid, Fast. vi. 
189-90. 

Vixit, ut occidoret damnatus crimine regni : 

JIunc illi titulum longa seuecta dabat. 

Plutarch, Cam. 3(5, vTroOtmv rvpawifioc Ivahjiraro Koivt)v Kal trvvtfOij, 
yutyijjv rot'C noWovtj. Zoil. vii. 24, nf Ka/iiXA^j piiWov rCjv dWutv 

Tvpavpi^t i^iOtro, Diod. xv. 35, iv ry 'Ptjpy Mapjcof Mtii/iXioC liriPaXoptvoQ 
Tvpavvici Kill KoanjOttc drynlOrf, which ini'])lies that ho was put down by 
force. Dion. llal. xiv. (5, describes Manlius on liis trial as KivBxivtviuv ^ui 
rvpavvi^oQ liriUtatv aTroXkrrOai. After relating the execution of Manlius, 
Livy^ adds : ‘ Hunc exituni habuit vir, in libera civitate natua csset^ 
memorahilis ; vi. 20. The oQence of Manlius is described as that of aiming 
at supreme power, in Dio Cass. xlv. 32- Itaque et Sj). Cassius et M. Man- 
lius et 5^. Madius regnnm occuparo voluisse dicti sunt ; Cie. do liep. ii. 27. 
Ideone L. Tarquinius exactus, Sp. Cassius, Madius, M. Manlius, uecaii, 
ut multis post seculis a M. Antonio, quod fas non ost, rex Eoma constitu- 
ereturP Philipp, ii. 34. Sp. Cassius et Msclius, M. Manlius, propter 
suspicionem regni appetcndi sunt necati ; ib. 44. M. Manlius, cum ab 
ascensu Capitolii Gallorum impetura repulisset, non fait contentus benefieii 
sui gloria: regnum appetisse est judieatus ; ergo ejus domum cversam 
diiobus luciis convestitam videtis ; Fro Dom. 38. Capiiolium summamque 
rem in eo solus a Gallis servaverat, si non regno sue servasset ; Plin. N. H. 
vii. 29. Convictus est consilium do regno occupando inisse; 6ell. xvii. 
21, §24. 

( 22 ) Quum dies venit, quro, prater cootus multitudinis, seditiosasque 
voces, ot lorgitionem et fallax indicium, pertinentia proprie ad regni crimen 
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adjourned to a place from which the Capitol cannot 1^ seen, the 
same popular court vote his condemnation. This fact, if it be a 
fact, must be admitted to afford a remarkable exemplification of 
the proverb, * Out of sight, out of mind.* It supposes the Roman 
people to be so dependent on the immediate impressions upon 
their senses, that they remember the act of Manlius when it is 
rf. suggested by the view of the Capitol, but forget it when the 
Capitol is not in sight The conduct of the tribunes in im- 
peaching Manlius, notwithstanding his popular tendencies ; in 
adjourning the trial, when they saw that the people were about 
to acquit him ; and in afterwards throwing him down the 
Tarpeian rock, shows that the plebeian leaders were believed 
to be satisHed of his guilt.(^) Livy however adds, that when a 
pestilence occurred shortly after his death, the people, forgetful 
of his dangerous designs, and remembering only his great qua- 
lities, attributed it to liis recent condemnation, and thought that 
the gods were displeased at seeing the very place staitied by his 
blood, where the temples stood which his courage had saved 
from destruction, (®'^) 

Modem historians have not acquiesced in the view of 
Manlius and of his relation to Camillus taken by the ancient 
writera Hooke considers Camillus to have been guilty of 
various public misdemeanours, but esijocially of embezzlement 
of public money : he thinks that the chief merit of Camillus 
with the patricians was ‘not his military skill, but his skill and 
inclination to keep the plebeians in extreme indigence, and 
thereby in a state of servitude to the patrician usurera* He 
describes Camillus as the principal actor in a scene of op- 
pression, knavery, and religious imposture : he thinks that 


objocta sint reo, apud ncminem auctoreni invenio ; ncc; dubito band psrva 
foisso, quum damnandi mora plebi non in causd, sed in loco, fuerit , Livy, 
yi. 20 . 

(a 3 ) Livy represents the tribunes of the pleba as saying : * Diem 
dicere ei nobis in animo est; nihil minus populare tjuam regnom est;* 
vi. 19. 

( 34 ) Dion. Hal. vii. 68 , says that a pestilence was ascribed by some to 
the anger of the gods at the banishment of Coriolanus ; above, ch. xii. § 21 . 

VOL. IL B B 
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Manlius, the humane, generous, noble-spirited hero, by his 
civil and social virtues, reproached, eclipsed, and dishonoured 
the invincible Camillus, and by patronizing the cause of the 
distressed plebeians, opposed the gratification of his ruling 
passion, avarice : he contrasts with Manlius, the honest, benevo- 
lent, generous, opon-hoarted, bravo soldier, Camillus, the vain, 
hypocritical, avariciotis robber of the public, the champion of 
tyrannical usurers, and the murderer of the best man in the 
commonwealth; and he concludes, from his examination of 
the entire case, that Manlius, innocent of all designs against 
the liberty of his country, fell a sacrifice to the avarice and 
ambition of Camillus, and the other oligarchs, his associates in 
oppressive iniquities.(-''*) Niebuhr regards Manlius as one of 
those strong-minded men who have received a calling to be the 
first among their countrymen, and who feel an unconquerable 
longing to fidfil it ; one of those mighty characters who always 
have an intense inborn feeling in behalf of justice, truth, and 
whatever is glorious, who arc animated by love and pity, by 
hatred and indignation, of the right sort. He admits however 
that the feverish soul of Manlius may perhaps, amid the dark- 
ness of his dungeon, have been seized with the idea of usurping 
kingly power ; and that owing to the obstinate resistance of the 
patricians, he became, whether guilty or innocent, an extremely 
dangerous person. ("”) Dr. Arnold, on tho other hand, pointing 
out that Manlius did not unite with the tribunes, the natural 
leaders of the commons, nor concert with them any definite 
measure for the redress of existing evils, concludes that his 
motives were not pure, and that his purposes were treason- 
able. C*') 

Tt lias been alreaily remarked, that even where full accounts 

of the trial of a state criminal have been preserved, it is often 

cViffiuult to ftiriu a c\oar juclgineTit as to lus guilt or innoceuce. 

( 25 ) Note to b. iii. cli. 2. Compare note to b. ii. cli. 14. 

( 26 ) Hist. yol. ii. p. 606, 610. Compare Lcct. vol. i. p. 279-82, where 
a similar view is taken. 

( 27 ) Hist, of Home, vol. ii. p. 26. 
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It is of the essence of treason to consist of a mere design, or at the 
most of an attempt, to overthrow an existing government. The 
difficulty of proof which belongs to this class of offences was 
pointed out by Hadrian, when he lamented the unhappy condi- 
tion of emperors, who could only establish the truth of charges 
for treasonable attempts against their person by being killed. (-^) 
The case of Manlius forms no exception to this remark. The 
accounts of his offence differ widely : as some attribute to him 
the use of open force, while Livy distinctly confines his crime to 
seditious language. His impeachment by the tribunes, and his 
condemnation by a popular court, would, if they were certain 
facts, raise a presumption that he was not sacrificed by the mere 
party hatred of the patricians and the j('alou.sy of Camillus: the 
prohibition of the praaioinen Marcus in the Manlian house 
likewise shows that those of his own kin and name did not 
uphold his innocence. It seems improbable that a popular tri- 
bunal, such as the coiuitia centuriata, (-'•’) should have dealt 
harshly with a patrician who had espoused the cause of the 
people, and with a warrior whose services to his country had 
been so recent, so conspicuous, so important, and so fully reco- 
gnised. At the sjtme time, Livy informs us, that there was a 


( 28 ) Sci.s cnim ipso quid avus tnua Adrianus dixerit : Miscra conditio 
Itnperaloruiii, quibus do airoctatil tyrannido nisi ocoiais non potest credi ; 
Maro. Antonin. Jfipist. p. 2S5, od. 1739. 

( 29 ) Tlio first trial of Manlius is stated by Livy to be before the comitia 

eenturiata : ‘ quiiiii eeuturialiiii pt)pulu 8 ritareliir vi. 30. Tho trial is then 
adjourned (prodict.'i. die, eoinpare ii. (51, iii. o/, 58, x.vxviii. 51, 63), a»id 
another convilium- populi is convened in a difTereiil place. Jt is clear that 
the second concilimn populi is meant to be identical with the lirst a.s 8 etub)y 
of tho centuries ; for the chauge in its decision is dcscriljed as having been 
pi’oduccd exclusively by the change of place. Niebuhr however (pro- 
ceeding upon his arbitmry coii.struction of the word pupu/ns) supposes that 
tlio concilium pojiuli is an iisscMiibljy of tJie uuria;. ox »*lusi voly of 

patricians, and therefore that the second court was dittiTently constituted 

from the first ; Hist. ib. p. 611—3. This auy position is obviously incou- 
ai.stonl with T^ivy’s rneanin/r, nnd onlir<0y dostroya tho ooher<'no© of his 

narrative. Niebuhr overloohs the nart which the tnbuues play Intlie 
whole transaction. Livy’s account of the trial of Alaiilius by the centuries 
(see a similar case in xliii. 16) cannot easily bo reconciled with tho long 
aeeoiint in Dionysius of the concession extorted by the tribunes from the 
patricians in tho case of Coriolanus, and his trial on a similar charge by the 
comitia tributa. See above, eh. xii. § 20. 
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variance of accounts as to the court by which he was tried, and 
that some described him as having been condemned by two 
extraordinary criminal judges.(^) Notwithstanding the im- 
provement in the documentary evidence since the burning of the 
city, we find that a material fact of this kind is still in doubt. 
The mode of his execution is moreover differently stated. The 
case of Manlius resembles those of Cassius and Maelius; like 
them, he espoused the popular cause, was accused of aiming at 
regal power, and was put to death. In all three cases, the judg- 
ment of antiquity was unfavourable, and the charge of a trea- 
soiiable design to seize the supremo power was considered as 
well founded.(^^) We may, if we think fit, adopt that opinion ; 
but the ancient writers have not given us the means of judging 
for ourselves whether their conclusion was supported by satis- 
factory evidence, or whether they only took for granted that a 
state offender who had been condemned and executed was neces- 
sarily guilty. 

§ 5 In the year 380 B.C. internal discords were created by 
the law of debt, and the plebeians refused to enlist. A Pra^- 
nestine army appeared under the walls of Rome, and, to meet 
the pre.ssing danger, T. Quinctius Cinciunatus was appointed 
dictator. The Pruinestiues, intimidated by this measure, retired 
to the banks of the Allia ; but here, notwithstanding the ominous 
place, they were speedily routed by Quinctius ; who afterwards 
reduced Praoneste and eight other subject towns of the Proa- 
nestines ; and abdicated his office on the twentieth day. He 
likewise brought to Rome from Praoneste a statue of Jupiter 
Imperator, and dedicated it in the Capitol, with an inscription 


( 30 ) Sunt qui per duumviroa, qui do perduellione anquircrent, creatoa, 
auctorca aint daniuatuni ; vi. 20 . ^ iebuhr. Hist. ib. p. 612, Lect. ib. p. 281, 
apeaka of these dccemvira as the aecuacra of Manlius; Wt Livy appears 
to consider them as his judges ; Compare i. 26. Hooke discredits the trial 
of Manlius by the comitia conturiata, and thinks that he was condemned 
by two judges selected by the patricians. 

( 31 ) All three, in the judgment of antiquity, belonged to the class whom 
Appian designates as vraaiapxot povapxncot, H. C. i. 2. 
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commemorative of his exploit, the contents of which are recited 
by Livy.(*^ 

§ 6 The great constitutional struggle, which ended in the 
passing of the Licinian laws, now succeeds, extending over ten 
years, from 377 to 367 RC. The leader of the plebeian party, 
C. Licinius Stolo, is related by Livy and Dio Cassius to have 
been stimulated by the jealousy of his wife, which had originated 
in a trifling accident. M. Fabius Ambustus, one of the three 
envoys who had been sent on the celebrated embassy to the 
Gauls before the battle of Allia, and a patrician of high rank, 
had two daughters, the elder of whom was married to S. Sul- 
picius Rufus, a patiician, the other to C. Licinius Stolo, a distin- 
guished man, but a plebeian. The two Fabiao were one day 
together in the house of Sulpicius, when he returned home 
attended, as consular tribune, by his lictors. A lictor, as usual, 
stnick the door with his rod, to announce the arrival of the con- 
sular tribune; and tlio noise alarmed the wife of Licinius, whose 
ignorance of its meaning called forth tlie contemptuous laughter 
of her sister. The concourse of his followcjrs, and their respectful 
deference to his commands, likewise sank deep in her heart, and 
made her feel the inferiority of her own jjosition. Her father 
perceived her grief, and, at length, induced her to confess that it 
was caused by her having married into a house which no honour 
or favour could enter. He comforted her with the assurance 


(32) Dedicatum cat inter ccllam Jovis ac Minen^te, tabulnque Bub eo 
fixa, nionumentum rerum j^cBtarum, bis ferine ineirta literia fuit, Jupiter 
atque divi omnes hoc dederunt, ut T. iluinvtius dictator oppida nocem 
caperet; vi. 29. A diflereut account of (he iiiscripHou is given by Festus, 
p. 3G3. Triciiteni tertiuin pondo ctoronam nureain dedisso Be .fovi donum 
Bcripsit T. QuinctiuB dictator, quum per novem dies totidem urbes et 
decunam PnenoBte copiBset ; see Hist. vol. ii. p. 952.' Dion. Hal. xiv. 7, 
says that Quuictius took nine towns in nine days : thus agreeing with 
Livy as to the number of tow ns. Compare above, vol. i. p. 14b. iebuhr’s 
reduction of this inscription into iSaturnian verse is quite unauthorized, 
and is rejected by Miiller, ad Fest. p. 362. Dr. Ai'nold how'ever adopts it, 
and renders the Saturnian verse into the following triplet, which, it must 
bo admitted, is quite equal in poetical merit to the original 
From Jove and all the gods this favour did bofal, 

That Titus Quinctius, sometime Rome’s captain-general. 

Nine towns did m nine days assault and take withal. 
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that she would soon seo the same honours in her own house 
which she now saw in that of her sister ; and he set uhoul con- 
triving with his Bou-in-law Liciuius the means of giving effect 
to his prediction. (^) Licinius, and a friend, L. Sextius, a young 
man of fortitude, were elected tribunes of the people, and, as 
such, proposed three laws : — 1 Tliat the money already paid as 
interest should be deducted from the principal of the debt, 
and that the remainder should be discharged by three annual 
payments. 2 That no person should occupy more than 500 
jugera of land. 3 That the elections of consular tribunes 
-sliould cease, and that one at least of the consuls should be a 
plebeian. These propositions, as Livy remarks, involved the 
highest interests in society — the posse.ssion of laml, the payment 
of money, the exercise of politicjd poAver — and they tilhsl the 
patricians A\it.h di.smay. All the eight colleagues of the two 
tnhune.s were however induced to interpose their veto, aud they 
prevented the rogations from being put to the vote ; whereupon, 
Liciuius and )Scxtius declared their resolution to impt'de the 
election of the curule magistrates. T^pon this resolution they 
acted ; and for five succe.ssive years they two were alone electetl 
tribunes by the ])lehs. and 2‘rovei)ted tlio islection of consuls or 
con.sular trihurie.s. At last, in 370 n.<'., they consentctl to the 
appointment of military trihune.s, in order that an armj' might 
he sent to defend I’n.sculum ajja'inst the V'<-literiiians. The 
appointment was reiiow€‘d in the ensuing year, when tlio cause 
ot Licinins was strengtliencd ]>y the accession of three colleagues, 
so tliat the colh'gc of trihuncs was ccpially ilivideil ; and by the 
election of Fuhius Ambustus, his father-in-law, as one of the 
consular tribunes. Licinins now added a fourth proposition, 
viz., — that the curators of sacred things should be increased 


^3.3) bivy, vi. 31; Floras, i. 20; Victor dc Vir. 111. 20; Dio Cass, 
tniffm. xxix. 1 ; Zon. vii. 21. The custom upon which this story turns is 
to in tlm followiiiir ariccrlote in Pliny : ‘ Cn. Pompeius c<*nfecto 
Mitliridati(;o htillo intratnrus Posi(louii st^ienliro professiono clari domuin, 
tores percuti dc more a lietore vetuit, et fasces litterarum ianmc suhinisit 
18 , cui so oriens occidcn8C|ue subiuiscrat ;* N. II. vii. 31. Tno Mithridatic 
war was concluded iu 64 b.c. 
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from two to ten, and tliat some of them should be plebeians. 
Tlu‘ vote on all the Lichiiau rogations was postponed till after 
the return of the army from Velitr®, which did not occur till 
the following year. (368 B.C.) Licinius and Sextius were now 
about to put their rogations to the vote of the tribe% in spite 
of the veto of some of their colleagues; when the patricians^ 
driven to their last extremity, take refuge in the appointment 
of Oamillus s» dictator. Oamillus appears at the voting-place, 
attended by a large body of patricians, attempts the use of inti- 
midation, and threatens the proposers of the laws, that if they 
do not yield to the intercession of their colleagues, he will enrol 
all the young men, anti order the army to march immediately 
out of the city. The two tribunes however stand firm against this 
menace ; and at this critical moment, when the leaders of th>' 
opposite parties are fairly engaged in the decisive struggle, 
Camillus resigns Ids dictatorship. There were, according to 
Livy, two explanations of this proceeding in the writers whom 
he ci)nsulte<l : one wsis, that the auspices taken upon his appoint- 
ment were defective; the other wsis, that the people, upon the 
ju'oiiosal of the tribunes, vot‘*d that if Camillus acted as dic- 
tator, he should be liable to a tine of .500,000 asses.(^^) Livy 
prefers the former ixceount, not because it is better attested, but 
because another dictator was ajtpointed immediately in his 
jdoce ; because he himself was reappointed dictator iii the fol- 
lowing year; because he iniglit have resisted the rogation for 
fining him, or have conco<U‘d the other rogations ; and because 
in other struggles between the dictatorial and triburdciaii au- 
thority, the dictator had always the ad van Urge. (•*•’) In the in- 
terval between the abdication of Camillus, and the appointment 
of the new dictator, P. ilLnilius,(*'‘) the tribunes the three 

(34) Concerning tho large amount of tins fine, sec the remark of 
Niebulir, Hist. vol. iii. p. 413. 

(3.5) Plutarch, Cam. 3 S>, savs nothing of the defect in the aiwpices. Ilia 
account is that Camillus, either iuUueuet'd l»y the threat of the line, or 
seeiug that the people were superior i]i strength, retired to his house, and 
alleging the excuse of siekness, reeigiiwl his olliee. 

(36) Manlius appointed C. Licinius as his master of the horse, lie was 
the first plebeian who had filled that oifice, but he hod previously been a 
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rogations to the vote ; when those relating to the limit on the 
occupation of laud^ and to the relief of debtors, were carried, 
but that which opened the consulship to plebeians was negatived. 
This vote, according to Livy, showed which of the three roga- 
tions were really acceptable to the people, and which were sug- 
gested by the private views of their proposers; and he states 
that the patricians would have agreed to the two measures in 
question, but that Licinius and Sextius refused to separate their 
three rogations ; they said that this was the ninth year in which 
they had been engaged in the struggle against the patrician 
body without any private emolument, atid with great personal 
danger; that if the law for rendering plebeians eligible to the 
consulship was abandoned, aged tribunes would remain not only 
without any honours, but without any hope of honours ; they 
therefore left the question to the decision of the next comitia ; 
if the people wished to have all the three measures, they would 
re-elect the two proposers of them ; if they did not, they would 
abstain from a reappointment, which could load to no good con- . 
sequence. The result is, that when the comitia arrive, Licinius 
and Sextius are re-elected ; and they carry the rogation fjr 
making ten curators of sacred things, and opening the oHlce 
to plebeians. Five patricians and five plebeians arc immediately 
elected. Camillus was now again appointed dictator, on account 
of the alarm of a Gallic invasion: on his return to the city, the 
struggle for the Liciiiian rogations was revived, and after great re- 
sistance by himself and the Senate, they were at length carried, 
in the tenth year from their first promulgation. L. Sextius, the 
colleague and supporter of Licinius, was elected the first 2^1ebeian 
consul. The patricians refused at first to authorize his election, 


consular tribune ; Livy, vi. 39. Plutarch, Cam. 39, and Dio Cass. fr. 
xxix. 5, say tliat Licinius Stolo the tribune as appointed master of t ho 
horse, and Livy Jiimself makc.s the same statement, x. 8. 

(37) Dio Cass. xxix. 5, also states that the patricians were willing to 
bo reconciled with the plebeians, but that Licinius told them that they 
should not drink unless they were willing to eat. 

(j8J Plutarch states that during this struggle, tlio tribunes sent an 
oScer to arrest Camiiius ; c. i2. 
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and a secession of the plebs was threatened, even at this lato 
stage of the proceeding ; their consent however was at last ob- 
tained, on condition that two curule sediles and a prujtor should 
be anuiially elected from their body. In memory of this great 
political settlement, the Senate erected a temple of Concord, 
which had been vowed by Camillus.(^®) 

§ 7 The story of the two Fabiae, told by Livy, Florus, 
Victor, and Dio Cassius, is discredited by Beau fort, ('*^) and after 
him by Niebuhr, and other modern historians. The main 
objection to its credibility is, that plebeians were not excluded 
by law from the office of consular tribune, however rarely they 
had in fact been admitted to it. The younger Fabia could not, 
therefore, say with truth that she had married into a house 
which the honour of consular tribune, with its privilege of being 
escorted by lictors, could never enter. Her father had likewise 
been consular tribune in 381 B.C., just four years before the year 
in which her husband proposed the three rogation 8 ,(‘”) so that 
she might have leamt this custom, and have witnessed tho 
pomp and circumstance of a consular office, at her father’s house. 
Tliis objtjction cannot be fairly met without having rocoui*se to 
arbitrary suppositious. Anecdotes of this kind, which attribute 
the origin of great events to trifling incidents, are always sus- 


( 39 ) Livy, vi. 36 — 42, vii. 1 ; Plut. Cam. 31), 42 ; Zon. vii. 24. Con- 
ceruiii^f the temple of Concord, sec Jhceker, vol. i. i». 303. Ovid says that 
Cainillus, after a defeat of the Btruscaus, vowed this temple during a 
secession : — 

Nunc bene proapicies Latiam, Concordia, turbam. 

Nunc te sacrutra constituere manna. 

Furras antiquam populi snperator Etrusci 
Voverat, ct voti solverat illo iidein. 

Causa, quo<l a x>atribiu) snmptis scccaaerat armis 
Vulgua, et ipsa suas Jioma tiuicbat opes. 

Fjist. i. 639—41, 

There is nothing in Ovid to eonnoet the temple 'of Concord with the 
Licinian rogations. The defeat of the Etnisuaus may allude to the capture 
of Veil, or to tho triumph, in Livy, vi. 4. The Senalo decreed the erection 
of a temple of Concord in the Forum, after the disturbances of the Gracchi; 
Appian, B. 0. i. 26. 

( 40 ) Diss. p. 308 — ^316. 

{ 41 ) Niebimr, Hist. vol. iii. p. 1-3; Lect. vol. i. p. 282. Dr. Arnold, 
vol. i. cli. 26, omits all mention of the story. 

( 43 ) Livy, vi. 22. 
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picious, unless they are supported by the precise testimony of 
original witnesses, which in this case is, necessarily, wanting. 
Niebuhr considers it as a malic'ous fiction, prompted by love 
of detraction, and intended to tnice a great action to a low 
motive.(*-‘’) Whatever foundation there may have been for the 
belief that the plebeian Liciuius was instigated by the unsa- 
tisfied ambition of his patrician wife, we cannot suppose that 
her feelings could in fact have had much share in the ultimate 
decision of a great political struggle between the patricians and 
plebeians, which had been made the subject of a compromise 
sixty-seven years before, and which, after it had been revived by 
Liciniiis, laste;d for a whole decad, produced a five years' anarchy, 
exposed Licinius to much personal danger, and must have taxeil 
his courage and perseverance to the utmost.(‘'^) 

It is distinctly stated by Livy, that the election of consuls or 
consular tribunes, was impeded by Licinius and Sextius for five 
consecutive yesu’s, and that during that time the Rcjjublic was 
without chief magistrates. ('’•') The same chronological arrange- 
ment was also doubtless followed by Dionysius ; as he states, in 


(43) Tlic aiicccloto appears likewise to be cUseredited by Druniann, 
GcscJiiebtc Homs, voJ. iv. ]). 60, 011 the gi’oiiml of its beinjr a fabrieaiioii of 
‘ patrician annalists.’ ^Ve may compare the aecount given by i’Jiitarch, 
Tib. fTraecli. S, of the motives ns.signe<l for the agrariau law of Tiberius 
Gracchus. One was, the ambition and jealousy of his mother Cornelia ; 
another wa.s, his ov^n jealoussy of Sp. I'ostnmins, a contemporary and rival. 
His brother Cains however left it on r<*et>rd that his real motive was, the 
state of things which lie hud observed in J^ltruriu, on his road to Numautia. 

(44) Liciruus ways in Livy : ‘ Nonum so auuum jam velut in aciem 
advorsua ojjlitiiaioa riiaximo privatini pcritmlo, nulio jniblicc emolumento 
stare. Coiiseiiuisse jam serum et ro^ationes x>i'<>niul^atas, ct vim omnem 
tribunicuc ])ot«*aiatia ;* vi. 39. Niebuhr, Hist. vol. iii. note 4, infers from 
the silence of Plutarch as to this story, that it did not occur in Dionysius. 
This inference however is untenable ; for Plutarch follows Livy to a groat 
extent in his Life of Camillus (see Hceren do Font. vit. Pint. p. 119, he 
quotes Livy in Camill. 0, and mistranslates him in c. 5. See above, p. 303, 
note 13) and Livy relates the anecdote. TJie probability is that it was 
also related by Dionysius. Niebuhr’s argument, founded on the state- 
ment of Dion. JTal. xiv. 11, tliat Sulpicius was a man of moderate politics, 
is of no weight w hatever. 

(45) Livy, vi. 35. Eaque solitudo magiatratuum. . . . per quinquennium 
urbem tenuit. In c. 39, Licinius speak.s of himself as having been tribune 
f6r nine years ; and in c. 42, Licinius and Sextius are elected tribunes for 
the tenth time. 
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an extant fragment^ that the tribunate of Licinius and the 
Licinian disturbance lasted for ten years. (^®) According to 
Eutropius and Zonaras, the interval of anarchy was only four 
years. Niebuhr however considers it impossible that such a 
state of things could have lasted even for a single year ; he 
thinks that, both on account of internal dissensions, and foreign 
enemies, a suspension of the functions of government for any 
considerable time would have brought utter ruin upon the com- 
munity. He therefore rejects the statement as to a quinquen- 
nial interval in which the curule magistrates were not elected, 
and contracts the received chronology by five years. This 
view is adopted by Hr. Arnold, and it receives some counte- 
nance from the chronology of Diodorus, which only allows one 
year of anarchy. (’’‘^) It certainly seems inconceivable that the 
history of Rome should, as we arc given to understand by Livy's 
narrative, be annihilated for five years, because the election of 


(46) o ctKiiKic — // orarric, " xiv'. 22 ; Lydus do Mng. 

i. 4^, alst) apoaksi of tlio anarchy having; lasted for five years. Pliny fixes 
the a;^c of a lotus at Rome as being iu>t younger than the year 379 u.c. 
(r=i-375 B.c.) — anno qui fuLt sine niagistratibus -xvi. 85 ; but ibis statement 
does not imply that there were not other years similarly situated. 

(47) See Eulrop ii, 3; Zoii. vii. 21, probably from Dio Cassius. 
Eutro])ius however des<*rihes it as a volunlaiy arrangeiueul. ‘ Veruui clig- 
iiitas trihuiiorum militarium non diu ])erseveravit. Nam post aliquantiiin 
imJlos plticuit fieri, et qnadrieimium ita in url>t‘ fluxit, ut potestates ibi 
majores non essoiit ;* ii. 3. The statement of V'opiseus, Tacit, c. 1, is con- 
fused ; hut lie appears to have found the duration of this anarchy stated at 
four years. 

(48) Hist. vol. ii. p. 6G0, iii. n. 23 ; Lect. vol. i. p. 280. An entirely 
different hyj)othesis is propounded by Jjaurent, Fast . Consul. Canitol. p. 50 
(Altona, 1833). Ho retains the five years (378 — 382 u.c.) in the chrono- 
logical series, but fills them witli the names of magistrates. 

(49) Vol. ii.p. 39-41. The five years’ anarcliy is also considered in- 
credible by Beetor, ii. 2, p. 9. Ho says that it ean only be explained by a 
confusion of tho Fasti, or by an attempt to fill uj) a chasm produced by an 
antedating of tho Gallic eaiiiuro of the city. 

(50) XV. 75. Kara rijv dvapx^^ rivag TroXiriKag trrdtreig tysvero* 

He places this anarcliy in the year before tJie consular tribunes vrhich 
correspond to those of Livy for 370 n.c. See Dit>d. xv. 7(>; Livy, vi. 36 
(the two Valerii are omitted, the other names coincide). The consular tri- 
bunes for the preceding year, Diod. xv. 71, are wanting in Livy. An 
anarchy which lasted for a short time, caused by a contention whether 
consuls or tribunes should be elected, is mentioned by Diod. xv. 61, in tho 
year which corresponds to 377 b.c., according to the common reckoning. 
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the chief magistrates is suspended. At a moment of violent 
civil discord, anarchy was not likely to produce stillness or 
torpor; nor can we suppose that the numerous enemies of 
Borne would be likely to omit such an opportunity of successful 
attack. The received account of these five years seems to in- 
volve a supposition similar to the idea, that the course of time 
can be arrested by stopi^ing the clock. Nevertheless, it must 
be assumed that the account followed by both Livy and Dio- 
nysius was that handed down by the general consent of their 
predecessors ; and as it presents the difficulties just adverted to, 
we may learn that, although we have passed the capture of the 
city, we have not yet reached a period of clear and intelligible 
history. 

The account of this political struggle presents some cir- 
cumstances inconsistent with the general constitutional prac- 
tice as described elsewhere — such as the overruling of the 
veto of the other tribunes by Licinius and Sextius ;(’’^) the 
imposition of a fine on the dictator, even while he is in office ; 
and the attempt of the tribunes to arrest the dictator, men- 
tioned by Plutarch. These extraordinary proceedings may 
however have been produced by the extraordinary nature of 
the contest, and they only require ade(;uate attestation, and an 
explanation of their circumstances, to render them credible. 
The account of the sudden resignation of Cainillus at the critical 
moment when issue is joined with Liciaiu-s, and the uncertainty 
of Livy, whether it was owing to a defect in the auspices, or to 
the fear of a fine imposed upon him by the people, furnish a 


( 51 ) Compare the account in Appian, B. C. i. 12 ; and Plut. Tib. Graceb. 
10-12, of tlu* dillicully in wliicli Tib. Crocclius was placed by the veto of 
bis colleague Octavius, which prevented him from putting his rogation to 
the vole, and drove him to the necessity of resorting to the unconstitutional 
course of expelling Octavius from his office by a vote of the tribes. This 
case is exactly in point : for the rogation upon which Clctavius placed his 
veto was a rc-cuactineiit of the agrarian law of Licinius. Compare Dru> 
mann, vol. iv. p. 226. Drusus likewise arrested the laws of C. Graechus 
by his single veto, unaccompanied with reasons ; Appian, B. C. i. 23. A 
measure similar to that employed against Octavius is described by Dio 
Cass, xxxvi. 13, as having been used by Gahinius to remove the veto of 
Trebellius, in 67 b.c. 
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remarkable proof of the insecure ground upon which we are 
still standing.(^^ The short dictatorship of Manlius seems to 
be unattended with any result, although he takes the decided 
step of appointing a plebeian, for the first time, as master of the 
horse. (*®) The account given by Livy of the first vote of the 
people upon the three Licinian rogations is not very intelligible. 
He states that the two rogations, about insolvent debtors and 
the limit upon land, were alone carried, and that the third 
rogation, about the eligibility of plebeians to the consulship, was 
rejected. This vote, he remarks, disclosed the true feelings of 
the people ; and he appears to imply that the tribunes proposed 
the third mainly in order to gratify their personal ambition. 
He describes the tribunes as refusing to sever the three mea- 
sures, and as compelling the people reluctantly to adopt the third, 
about which they were indifterent, together with the two first, 
which they were desirous of obtaining. The same view is con- 
tained in the saying attributed by Dio Cassius to Licinius ; * that 
the people should not drink unless they wore willing to eat.' 
Livy's narrative however does not .show how this object could 
have been effected. It is possible tliat the tribunes had the power 
of putting the three distinct legi.slative me.asurcs to the vote 
together as a single que.sti(>n ; but, if they exorcised it, they 
must have varied their practice, for Livy plainly states that, 
when the three laws were first put to the vote, two were carried, 
and one was rejected which implies that a separate (^ues- 
tion was put, and a separate vote taken, upon each. 

(52) An entii’ely difTeront view of tlio cause of tlie resignation of Ca- 
millus is implied in an entry in the Capitolinu Fasti. See Niebulir, Hist. 
Yol. iii. p. 2G. 

(53) Plutarch, indeed, who says that Licinius the tribune was ajipointcd 
master of the horse, describes the second dictator (whose name he does not 
mention) as permitting the agrarian rogation to pass. He supposes that 
the final struggle was about the plebeian consulship. 

(54) Nam do fenore atque ogro rogaliones jubebant, de plebeio consu- 
latu antiquabant ; vi. 39 . The practice of including distinct subjects in 
one rogation, and of compelling the people to vote upon them as one ques- 
tion, was indeed so well known in later times, that it at'qiiired a peculiar 
name, and was prohibited by special laws. Satura. . .lex multis aliis Icgibus 
conferta. Itaque in sauctiouo Icgum ascribitur, * neve per Saturam abro- 
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It appears to be a fair inference from Livy's narrative that 
the influence of the patricians was mainly directed against the 
measure admitting plebeians to the consulship, and that their 
objections to the other two measures were less strong. Plutarch 
however describes the agrarian measure as that for which the 
patiicians had the greatest repugnance.('*'’) 

The ultimate settlement is stated to liave been accomplished 
under a second dictatorshij) of Camillus, and amidst violent 
contentions ; hut the moans by whicli this protracted and im- 
portant struggle was decided iii favour of the plebeian body are 
not clearly explaiued.(^“) 

§ 8 Of tlie tlii’oe Licinian rogations, the measure relating 
to the repayment of loans ha*l, wo are told, been suggested by 
the prevalence of debt among the jdebs, and their inability to 
discharge tlioir obligations. Tlio compassion of JVlunlius had 
been excited by the insolvent tlelitors, and by the severity of the 
measures of tlie patrician usurers for enforcing their rights. 
The story of the centurion, whom he relieves, is not unlike that 
of which we read a short time before the first secession. (“') The 
complaints and disturb.‘inces about debt coiitinuo at intervals 
up to the Licinian rogations. If the measure of Liciuius is 


gato aiit dcrogato Festua, p. 31 1. The combination of distinct matters 
in one question was proliibiti'd by dm Ltix Cjecilia Didia (98 b.c.). of wliicii 
Cicero says : ‘ (^u.-c est, qu.Tso, alia vis, qua* sententiu Cn-eilia> legis ct 
Didia?, nisi btcc, ne populo iiecc.sse sit in conjuncti.*! ri*bus coiniiluribus, aut 
id quod nolit acciperc. aut i<l quod v«‘lit repudiaro H’ Pro Doin. 20. One 
of Cicero’s enactments (borrow oil from Itoman legislation) in Log. iii. 4, is: 
(Qui agent.) Neplusquam do singulis rebus sinnd consulunto. See Goett- 
ling, ib. p. 353. 

(5,q) roi» vofiov rbv /iuXtirra \v7r0vvra rorg irar(HKiovi;, Cam. 39. 

(56) Witli respect to tlie period of the Lii'inian rogations. Dr. Arnold 
says : ‘ Again wo have confliiding traditions, idle stories, and party exagge- 
rations, in the place of history. Hut the result of the great struggle is 
certain, whatever obscurity haugs over the details Hist, of Rome, vol. ii. 
p. 31. 

(57) Compare .Livy, vi. 14, with ii. 23; above, p. 59. Tlie largilio, 
the payment of debts for insolvents — was one of the items of the treason of 
Manlius. He is also described by Livy as instigating the plebeians to pre- 
vent the courts from exercising jurisdiction in cases 01 debt, Proinde 
adcsle, jirobibete jus de pecuniis dici; vi. 18. According to Appian, 
H. B. ii. 9, Manlius proi>oacd a general remission of private debts, or their 
liquidation from a public fund. 

(58) Livy, vi. 27, 31-2. 
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correctly described to us, it provided a remedy only in cases 
where payments of interest had already been made. It pro- 
ceeded upon a principle almost universally recognised in anti- 
quity, and sanctioned by a large body of opinion in modem 
times ; viz,, that a distinction is to be made between the repay- 
ment of a loan, and the payment of interest upon it, and that 
whereas the former may be justly claimed by the lender, the 
taking of interest is morally reprehensible. Licinius accord- 
ingly enacted that all payments of interest should be treated as 
payments of princijjal, and should go in diminution of the 
original loan ; and that no interest should be payable by the 
borrower. This measure may be compared with the compulsory 
repayment of interest, which Plutarch states to have been once 
enacted at Megara. only instead of repaying the interest 
which the lender had received, he was to cancel an equal amount 
of debt. The description of the unhappy state of the insolvent 
debtors, at this time, and of the severity of the remedies enforced 
against them, leads to the inference that neither the first seces- 
sion, nor the laws of the Twelve Tables, had ameliorated their 
condition, and that the debtor who failed to perform his contract 
still became the slave of his creditor.(“') 

§ 9 The second Lioinian rogation imposed a limit upon 


(.’> 9 ) Sec Grotc, Hist, of Gr. vol. iii. p. 112-8 ; 211-215. Tliis principle 
is expressed in the speech which Livy puts inlu the mouth of Manlius, 
when he is suininoue<l by tins dictator. IJe first exhorts the patricians to 
pay the debt-s of the crowds of plebeians, by ulioin he is surrounded. He 
then pro<‘eeds thus: ‘Sed quid c^o vos, d<* vestro iinpendatis, hortorP 
Sortcin aliam forte ; de capite deducite quod usuris pernumeratiiin ost ; 
jam nihilo niea turha qiiam ullius conspectior cril vi. 15. Here he sup- 
poses the lender to consent vt)liinlarily to a proceedinjj; like that which 
Licinius invested with the lofjal sanction. The words 'sortein alinin ferte’ 
mean — ‘ make a different princi])al that is to say, reduce the loan by 
applying to it the principle whicu he proceeds to explain. 

(5o) Qntest. Grac. 18. The measure w'as called naXivroKta. See above, 
p. 87. n. 267. 

(di) Itaque qunm jam cx re nihil dari posset, fam& et corpore, judicati 
atquc addicti, creditonbus satisfaeiebmit, pcenaque in vicem hdei cesserat ; 
Livy, vi. ; also the passage from e. 36, cited above, p. 88, n. 271. The 
words ‘ ni potius quam sortu creditiun solvat’ in the latter passage are ex- 
plained by Gronovius, and after him by Alsclicfski, to mean, ‘ unless the 
plebs repay the loan with something beyond the principal ;* that is, unless 
they pay interest as well as principal. See above, ch. xii. § 18. 
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the possession or occupation of land ; and fixed this limit at 500 
jugera, or about 375 acres. The accounts given of the various 
agrarian laws, affecting the division and occupation of the public 
land, obtained by conquest, have* been examined in the previous 
chapter ;(•*) and it has been shown that although the details 
cannot be reconciled, the general view of the subject which they 
present is consistent. All that is stated on the agrarian question, 
between the capture of the city and the Licinian rogations, 
boare a similar character. After the suppression of the Volscian 
power bj"^ Camillus, the tribunes press for a division of the Pomp- 
tine district, which could now be cultivated without the danger 
of hostile incursions : they complain that the patricians are 
worse enemies to the plebs than the Volscians ; for that the 
Volscians only made occasional inroads into the country, whereas 
the patricians seize the public land ; and the plebs aro perma- 
nently excluded from it, unless it is divided as soon as it is ac- 
quircd.(®’’) A few years afterwards, the Senate ap 2 x>intcd five 
commissioners for tlividing the Pomptino territory. (®*) In the 
mitlst of the IManlian disturbances, the Senate, by a sudden act 
of liberality, send a colony of 2000 Roman citizens to Satricum, 
with an allotment of 2\ jugena apiece (nearly two acres). This 
raea.suro failed to give satisfaction : for the number of colonists, 
and the share of each, were considered small ; and it was looked 
upon in the light of a bribe for betraying the cause of 
Manlius.(«5) 

Up to the Licinian rogation, all the agrarian contests appear 
to have been intended to secure the division of public land among 
the jdi'beians ; such ptiblic land either having been recently 
acquired by conquest, and not being in the occupation of Roman 
citizens, or being in the possession of patricians, who had ob- 
tained it without any legitimate title, Licinius introduced a new 

( 62 ) Cli. xii. § 68 . 

( 63 ) Livy, vi. 5, 6 . ( 64 ) Tb. c. 21. 

( 63 ) Livy, vi. 1C. He placcn this colony in 386 B.c., five years after 
the caiJtnre of the city. Velleins. i. 14, places tho colonization of 8 utriam 
seven years after the capture of the city, where Sigonius proposes to read 
Satricum. 
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principle : liis law fixed a maximum limit on the possession of land, 
and prevented any person from holding more than 500 jugera, 
A question has been raised, whether this limit was confined to 
the possession of public land, and whether it did not also apply 
to land held in private property.(®®) None of the writers who 
mention this law expressly confine it to public land 3 (®^ but 
Livy uses the word ‘ possession,' which would more naturally 
refer to the lands of the state : and as all the previous agrarian 
measures were restricted to public land, it seems probable that 
the Licinian rogation had only this extent. So brief, however, 
and imperfect are the accounts of this law, that the question 
doe.s not admit of a certain solution. As far as we are able to 
form a judgment on the matter, it seems that the practical 
operation of the law must have been confinetl to the large occu- 
pations of the patricians on the public domain ; for the plebeian 
allotments consisted only of a few jugera, and it does not appear 
that the patricians had ever received grants of public land in full 
ownership ; so that all their estates at this time must have been 
in the nature of possession.s. According to Livj', Liciuius and 
ScxtiiKs, in defending this rogation, treat the limit as apj)lieable 
exclusively to the patricians ; they ask whether it is reasonabiu 
that when a idebeian has oidy two acres, a patiician shoidd ha\ e 
more than five hundred evidently implying that the pro- 


( 66 ) See lluscliko, Uebor die Stclle di-s Vavro von deu Taciniem: Hei- 
delberg, 1836 ; Mr. Loug’s articles ou the Lieiiiiau Hogution de Modo Agro- 
ruin, in the ClassicalMuseum, vol. ii. p. 251 and 307 ; Prof. Puchta’s Answer, 
vol. iii. p. 67 ; and Mr. Long’s Iti'pfy, ib. p. 78 ; Murquardt. Ilandbuch, 
vol. iii. part i. p. 321 ; Goettling, Itom. Stoalsverfussuijg, p. 351, 354. 

( 67 ) See Puclita, ib. p. 71. 

( 68 ) Audorentno postnlnro, ut qunm liina jugera agri plebi divideren- 
tnr, ipsis plus quingenta jugera hatu're licoret P lit singuli prope treccn- 
toruni eiviurn possiderent agros. plebeio hoiniiii \ ix ad teetum iiocessariuui, 
aut locum sepuJturar, suus pateret ager P Livy, vi. 30. Afterwards they 
add: Atqui nec agros oerupandi modttm, nec fenore trucidandi plebein, 
aliumpafribus unquamfore, nisi altcmm ex plobe consulem, eustodem ante 
jihortatis, plebcs focisset; ib. c. 37 ; whore the excessive occupations of 
land are restricted to the patricians. In c. 11 , Appius Claudius says that 
by this law ‘ solitudines vastas in agris fieri, pelletido Anibus dumiuos;' 
where the possessores are invidiously described us dominx. 

VOL. IL C C 
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posed law would only affect the patricians; and there is no- 
thing to make it probable that any patrician had at this time 
an estate of more than five hundred jngera, derived from a public 
grant ; which appears to have been the only valid title to land 
which the Roman law then recognised. The mere extent of 
an estate in land cannot have inflicted any harm on the plebs, 
unless it prevented the division of public land among them. If 
however the estate wore held by a private title : if, for example, 
it had been act[uired by purchase from the legal owner ; there 
seems no adequate motive for limiting it-s size ; unless indeed 
the number of acres in excess was to be confiscated to the state, 
and to become the subject of division. All our information leads 
us to suppose that the agrarian rogation of Licinius was substan- 
tially directed against the patrician holders of tracts of public 
land ; that it was intended to reduce their occupations to five 
hundred jugera, and to provide a residue which might, from time 
to time, be divided among the plebs. The form of the law 
might likewise be understood as implying that it secured the 
patricians in their possessions up to the limit of 600 jugera; 
that it involved a jjledge, that within that limit their occupa- 
tion would be respected by the state, and would not be molested 
by any future agrarian law for the division of public laud. On this 
part of the question, however, our authorities are silent ; nothing 
is said of any benefit accruing to the patricians from this roga- 
tion. When indeed we consider that'nearly the entire executive 
government was in the hands of the patricians, that they exer- 
cised a predominating influence over the coraitia, that the ex- 
tensive occupiers of public land were in general patricians, and 
that the actual possession of land, accompanied with the expen- 
diture of labour and capital upon it, continued for a length of 
time, has always been regarded as an equitable foundation for a 
legal title to its full dominion ; we cannot but wonder that the 
patricians should never have made an attempt to obtain a con- 
firmation of their possessions by some public act, which would 
have protected them, at least in certain defined circumstances, 
against the operation of an agrariau law. The meagre accounts 
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of the early agrarian laws do not explain how far they went in 
disturbing long-continued possession. No instance is mentioned 
of patricians being ejected from their encroachments on a large 
scale : though they were threatened with such a measure by 
Tib. Gracchus. 

Ten years after the passing of tlie Licinian law (357 J^.C.) 
Licinius was himself condemned under his own law by M. 
Popilius La^nas (apparently in virtue of his official autho- 
rity), (®®) to a fine of 10,000 asses, for holding, together with 
his son, 1000 jugera. Licinius had emancipated his son, in 
order to enable him to hold land independently of himself ; 
but this emancipation was treated as colourable and fraudulent, 
and the occupation of the son was considered as being in law 
the occupation of the fathcr,('^) We have no reason for ques- 


(Ch)) Plutarcli says that tlio first agrarian law proposed by Tib, Gracelnis 
contained a provision for llio eonipenaatioii of oc(‘upiera ejected from their 
lands ; c. 9 ; but that, irritated by the omiositioii of the rich, he altered 
this provision, and afterwards proposed the simple ejection of all jiersons 
whose occupation was contrary to the existiiif^ laws ; c. 10. (Niebuhr thinks 
that the iilan of compensHtion ou^ht to have been ado])tcd ; Lcct. aoI. ii. 
p. 282.) Appian, moreover, describes Tib. Gracchus as attempting to 
prevail upon the rich to accept his law, by reminding them that it uill se- 
cure their title to 5(KJ jiigora for tliemsidves, luid 250 for each son, and that 
they will obtain this ainonnt of land without payment as an equivalent for 
their expenditure; i. 11. The complaints of the old jiossessors whom it 
was proposed to eject arc fully set out by Appian, c. 10, as well as the 
practical ditficulties as to identifying tlie land, ascertaining the boundaries 
of estates, examining titles, dic., which attended the operations of the com- 
missioners a 2 )poi II ted under thela>% ; c. 18. Tii the latter chajiter, he speaks 
of a jiroelamation permitting any pi^rsoii to cultivate the public undivided 
land. Appian adds, that not long after the death of C. Gracehus, a law 
was passed, by which the prohibition to alicMiate the allotments was re- 

E oaled, au<l that they speedily fell, either by jmrehase or violciiee, into the 
ands of the rich, lie likewise states that the law of Sp. Thorius the tri- 
bune, wliich followed soon after (about 108 n.c.) prohibited all divisions of 
public land, and confirmed the actual holders in their possession, hut it 
imposed a tax u^ion them, and provided that the jiroceeds of it should 
bo distributed among the jjoor ; which (sa^'s Aj)] iau) w’as a relief to the 
poor, but no encouragement to population ; c. 27. 

a o) Livy, vii. 16; Dion. Ilal. xiv. 22 ; Val. Max. viii. 0, § 3 ; Plin. 
.xviii. 4; Columella, i. 3; Victor, deVir. 111. 20; Plut. Cam. 39. 
It is not stated that the laud held by Licinius was public land, but the ivorLl 
posaideo is used by Livy. The w'ords of Livy imply that Popilius Lamas 
imposed the fine of his own authority ; Valerius Maximus, however, says 
that he ivas the accuser of Licinius, and Dionysius states that he was con- 
demned by the people. The latter adds a saying of Licinius, that the 

c c 2 
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tioning the legality of this decisjion ; but it seems highly probable 
that the proceeding was vindictive. This example shows that 
the possession of large estates was not at this time confined to 
the patricians. Whether Licinius, in addition to the payment 
of a fine, was deprived of all land in excess of the legal maxi- 
mum, we are not informed. More than half a century later 
(298 n.c.), we hear of the ajdilcs taking measures for enforcing 
this law, by laying several informations against the olfeiiders, 
nearly all of which were sticccssful.('^) 

AVe now' lose sight of the agrarian law of Licinius for more 
than a centiiry and a half, wdien it is re-enacted with a view to 
its practical reinforcement, on the proposal of Tiberius Gracchus 
(133 H.C.). ("-) The history of the times of the Gracchi, as re- 
lated by Plutarch and Appian, vras derived from contemporary 
writers, and is entitled to full credit.(‘’’) Their account however 
of the ancient Licinian law, which both the Gracchii revived, 


jjeoplo was as savage as a wihl beast, for it did not spare even those who 
f«‘d it. AL. Popilius Lx'iias was ii plebeian; see Livy, vii. 2:1. The lega- 
lity of the scnlotiee on Licinius SUdo is not «iuestioned by Niebuhr, Hist, 
vol. iii. p. 62 ; but the prosecution is regarded as viudictive by Dr. Arnold; 
vol, ii. p. 70. 

(7 1) _Eo anno plemqne dic>a dicta ab rcdilibus, quia jdns, quam quod 
lege finitum erat, agri possiderent ; nec quiscpiam ferine est purgatus, vin- 
eulunique ingens immodica} ciqndltatLs injeeluiu est ; Livy, x. 13. Tho 
story told by Dion. Hal. xvi. 15. of the consul L. Postuniius Mcgellus 
having in 291 u.c. employed 2000 of liis soldiers in clearing aw'^ wood 
on his estate, without allowing them the use of iron, is used by I^ebulir, 
Hist. vol. iii. p. 4.13, as a proof that the Licinian law' w'as violated by an 
occuijation exceeding 500 jugera. Dionysius does not say that Fostuniins 
W'as lined for this act, but it is stated by Livy, Epit. xi. See Niebuhr, 
Lcct. vol. ii. p. 277. 

A division of the Picenlino territory among the plebs, carried by C. 
Elaminius, the tribune, in 232 b.c., is regarded by Polybius as the main 
cause of the subsequent deterioration of the pecqile. His language seems 
to imply a disapiirobatioii of the policy of dividing public land the 

poor ; ii. 21. 

(72) Plutarch, Tib. Graceb. 8, says, that C. l^dius attempted to revive 
the policy of the Licinian law, but that ho desisted from his attempt in 
consequence of the opi>osition of the great men : and that from his pru- 
dence in tJiis matter he earned Lis appellation of Sttpiens. He was tribune 
m 151 B.c,, which is probably the date of tliis attempt. 

. (7.3) much to be regretted that the works of the contemporary 
historians of this period have perished ; but their writings doubtless served 
as the foundation of tho accounts given by Appian and Plutarch. The 
character of those accounts in Niebuhr, Lect. vol. ii. p. 276, is too un- 
favourable. 
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had not the same advantage, and was drawn from less trust- 
worthy source&(^'*’) Appian describes this law as originating in 
circumstances which could not have begun to exist at the time 
when it was passed, and of which no trace occurs in the narrative 
of Livy. The Romans, he says, seeing that the large estates 
held by single proprietors, and cultivated by slave labour, pre- 
vented them from obtaining freemen froin the allies to serve in 
their armies, were desirous of providing a remedy for this 
evil. They perceived however that it was not easy, nor alto- 
gether just, to deprive so many persons of lands held for so long 
a time, which they had cultivated, and upon which they had 
erectetl buildings : it was therefore with reluctance that, upon the 
proposal of the tribunes, they at length enacted that no person 
should hold more than 500 jugera of the public land, nor keep 
inox*e than 100 of the larger or 500 of the smaller animals ;('■') 
besides which it was ordered that there should be on each estate 
a fixed number of freemen, who might wateh what happene«l, 
and report it to the authorities. They then confirmed the law 
with an oath, and imposed penalties for its violation ; thinking 
that all the land beyond the appointed limit would in a short 
time be sold to the poor. But no regard was paid either to the 
law, or to the oaths ;('®) those who atfectetl to observe it, made 
fictitious conveyances to their kinsmen, who held the laud 
merely as trustees, while the great majority set the law at open 
defiance. This state of things continued until the time of Tib. 
Gracchus, who revived the law with respect to the 500 jugera; 
but allowed each son to hold 250 jugera, which the old enact- 
ment did not permit. Ho further provided that all the land in 

(74) The interval between tlie passing of tlic Licinian rogations, and 

the agrarian law of Tiberius Gracclius, was 2;M years (307 and 133 : 

so tliat tlio writers conteini)orary with the Graeelii fould have^ had no 
certain oral tradition of tho circumstances which Jed to tlie agrarian mea- 
sure of Licinius, and tlieir knowledge of the subject was probably very 
imperfect and conjectural. 

(75) larger animals we must understand cattle, asses, and inules 
(for iiorscs were not considered by the ancients an agricultural animal) ; 
and by the smaller, sheep and goats. 

(76) Wo ought probably to read oCr* roD vofioo oirt twp Bpiewv. 
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excess of this limit should be divided among the poor, by three 
commissioners, to be annually elected for the purpose, and he 
prohibited the grautees of the state from selling their allotmenISa. 
It was this latter provision, Appian remarks, which caused the 
greatest consternation among the rich ; because the division by 
public authority prevented them from setting the law at nought 
as they had previously done; and they were not even peimitted 
to buy the allotments, when the grantee was willing to sel].('^ 
Plutarch, in his life of Tiberius Gracchus, also traces the 
origin of the agrarian law of Licinius ; but his account differs 
from that of Appian. According to his statement, the Romans 
either sold the land which they aotjuircd in war, or retained it 
as public property, and a&signed it to the poorer citizens, upon 
j)aymeut of a inoderatti rent. The rich however, by offering 
higlier rents to the state, were able to expel the poor from their 
holdings ; and in order to prevent this abuse, a law was made 
limiting the occupation of land to oOO jugera. For a short time 
this enactment restrained the greediness of the rich, and pro- 
tected the poor in the occupation of the allotments which they 
rented of the state. But at hist, the tenancies of the poor 
psissed into the hands of their rich neighbours, who at first 
held them under fictitious names, and at last openly appeared 
as possessing the real interest in the soil; so that the small 
occupiers were everywhere cjcctcd.(’^”) 

Neither Appian nor Plutarch distinctly states that the law 
imposing the limit of 500 jugera, revived and amended by 
Tib. Gracchus, was the law of Licinius. They are however 
identified by Velleius, and no reasonable doubt of their 


(77) Appian, Bell. Civ. i. 8 and 9 . (78) Tib. Gracch. 8. 

(79) [(!• Graeehus] dividebat agros, vetabat quemqnam civcm plus n. 
jugoribus habere, quod aliijuandu lego Lieiiii& cautum erat; ii. 6 . All 
certain knowledge of the Lienuian period must have been extinct in the 
time of the Gracchi, so far as it depended on memory and oral tradition ; 
the interval (as we have already stated) being 234 years. Beaufort, lld- 
piibliquo Bomaine, vol. vi. p. 3 M, says of the agrarian law of Licinius ; 
‘ C’etoit la loi la plus salutaire, la plus utile, et la j)lus n^cessaire h la r^- 
publique, Co fut cette m^me loi que les Gracques voulurent remettre en 
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identity can exist The two writers differ as to the precise 
circumstances in which the Licinian law originated. They 
%ree however in stating that it was intended to increase the 
number of small free cultivators^ who could serve in the armies, 
and to repress the system of large occupations cultivated by 
slave labour. Livy, on the other hand, treats it as a measure 
for promoting the private interests of the plebeians, by securing 
to them the means of existence : ho does not advert to the sub- 
stitution of slave for free labour, and the consequent diminution 
of the population fitted for military service. Moreover, his 
account of the maimer in which the Licinian rogations were 
carried does not at all agree with the statement of Ai>pian, that 
the people, reluctantly and with liesitation, after a long delay, 
imposed the limit of 500 jugera as a necessary remedy for a 
crying evil. The extension of the system of large plantations, 
cultivated by slaves, over tlie centre and south of Italy, which 
Appian and Plutarch contemplate, had not come into existence 
at the passing of the Licinian laws, only twenty-three years 
after the capture of the city, and before Rome had carried her 


vigueur ; mais si Liciiiius et Soxtus essuyerent de si riulcs combats pour 
la faire rcccvoir, que no dcvuit-il pais confer anix Gracquc‘s, ct qne no leur 
eu coiita-t-il pas eii effet, pour avoir entrepris de la remettre cn vigueur 
(8o) Tlie cliango in questiou is mentioned by Livy as having taken 
place in liis own time — over the country once occupied by the Volscians 
and iEquiana. ‘ Aut innumerabiiem multi tudiiiem liberorum capitum in 
eis fuisse locis, qute nunc, vix seniinario exiguo inilituni relieto, servitia 
Romana ab solitudine vindicaiit vi. 12. Compare Appian, 13. C. i. 7, 10 
and 11, where it is clearly shown that the main object of the agrarian law 
of Tib. Gracclms was to change the system of cultivation in Italy, by sub- 
stituting freemen for slaves. His policy (says Appian) was to increase not 
wealth, but population. Tpaxxv ^ vavg ror jSovXiv^arog i/y ovk Ig 
evTTopiav dXX’ Ig tvavSputyf i. 11, See likewise the authentic account of the 
circumstances whi<di first suggested this law to Tib. Gracchus, taken from 
a work of his brother Cuius ; Pint. Tib. Gracch. 8. 

The policy of Gracelius was to create a population of avrovfyyoi 
(see above, vol. i. p. 418, n. 31), of small propritdors, cultivating tlieir land 
witliout slave labour, leading a hardy life, and ready to seiToin the legions 
when required for military juirposes : such a population as that described 
by Virgil in the following verses : 

At patieus openim parvoque assueta juventus 
Aut rastris terram domat, aut qiiatit oppida belle. 

Omne aevum ferro teritur, versaque juvenc^ni 
Terga fatigamus hasia. — JEn. ix. 607-10. 
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conquests far from her gates. Their description of the Licinian 
law, and of the views with which it was renewed hy Tib. 
Gracchus, nevertheless proves beyond all doubt that its opera- 
tion, at the time of its re-enactment in 133 B.C. was viewed 
exclusively with reference to the public land, and that it was 
not considered as having any reference to private property. 

The subsidiary enactments with which the law of the 500 
jugcra is associated by Appian — imposing a maximum on the 
number of slioep and cattle, and a minimum for the number of 
freemen, on each estate — appear to be mainly directed against 
the cultivation by slaves. They are not mentioned by Livy ; 
and probably formed no part of the Licinian law; but were 
additions of a subsequent date.(^-) 

§ 10 The third Licinian rogation prohibited the election of 
consular tribunes, and enacted that one at least of the consuls 
should be a plebeian. The result of the law therefore was, that 
both the consuls might be plebeians, though they could not both 
be patricians. (^•^) This appears at first sight to be an injustice; 


(81) It is (lislinctly stated that the ineasnre of Tib. Graeehiis referred 

to the public land, r^i^e Pint. Tib. CrracM'li. S ; at^aXafitip rohj Trhfrjm n)p 
ctjfioffiap A])piaii, 13. C. i. 10, 11, rd Kotpd. Liv. Kpit. 5S. 

Tib. Seinpronius Gracchus tribunus plebis cum legem agrariam ferret iul- 
versus Viduntatem seiiatus et equestris ordinis, ‘ iie quis ex ]>ublico agro 
plus quain n. jiigera possideret.' [Tliis curreelioii of Higoiiius seems 
nccessarj^.] 

(82) The maximum of 5tK) jugera, and tli9 limit on the number of sheep 
and cattle, are however placed in juxtaposition in a fragment of a speech 
of M. Porcius (.’ato. delivered in 107 b.c., and eiU'd by Gell. vii. 3. See 
Jfeyer, Orat. Itorn. Fragin. p. 105. A speech attributed by Livy to Cato, 
in 105 B.C., mentions the agrarian law of Liciniiis ; xxxiv. 4. The birth of 
Cato was po.sterior by 133 years to the Licinian rogations. Kiebiihr has 
collected numerous subsidiary regulations, v^bich may have formed a part 
of the agrarian law of Licinius, but his recojistructioii is piindy conjec- 
tural, and leads to no historical result; Hist. vol. iii. p. 12 — 18. lie likewise 
refers to this period an extraorilinary commission of three, mentioned in 
Lydns de Mag. P. R. i. 35, which, he thinks, had powers respecting the 
public land, and the seltitnneiit of debt, similar to those possessed by the 
commissioners of Tib. G racchus ; Hist. vel. iii. }>. 43. Dr. Arnold however, 
vol. ii. p. 66, holds that the stattimeiit of liyiius refers to the triumvirate of 
Augustus, Antonins, and Leiiidus ; and at all events, the aeeount is^mt 
such as to deserve any credit, or to admit of being engrafted upon the 
narrative of Livy. 

(83) Sec Livy, vi. 40 ; Hoccine cat in commune honorcs vocarc, ut 
duos plebeios fieri cousulos liceat, duos patricios non liceai P 
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but th(i influence of the patricians in the comitia was such as to 
secure their canying at least their share of the candidates, and 
if there was an option of making both consuls patricians, there 
was a danger that no plebeian would be elected.^) In order to 
understand the scope of this law, it is necessary to recur to the 
early history of the consular government. The institution of 
tribunes of the plebs, only thirteen years after the expulsion 
of the kings, was the first check upon the power of the annual 
patrician consuls : and, according to Livy, the law proposed in 
462 B.C. by the tribune Terentillus, had for its object a limitation 
of the consular authority over the plebeian body.(^®) Neither 
the decern viral legislation indeed, nor the laws of the consuls 
Valerius and Horatius, affected the consular oflBco : but a few 
years afterwards nine of the tribunes proposed a law which ren- 
dero<l plebeians eligible to the consulship. ('^) This rogation was 
met by the patricians with a compromise. It was agreed that 
the consular office should remain intact, and accessible only to 
the patricians ; but that an option should be allowed of electing 
nrilitary tribunes with consular power, being in number not less 
thiiu three — ami that to this office plebeians shoiild be eligible. 
The effect of this arrangement was, that in each year there were 
two points to bo contended for by the plebs. One was that 
consular tribuue.s, and not consuls, should be apijoiuted ; the 
other was, that some of the persons elected Jis consular tribunes 
shouhl be plebeians. Either on account of their number, and 
consequent discords, or on account of the inferior dignity of 


(84) This reason is set forHi in the speech of Appius ; * Tinieo, inquit, 
ne, si duos licebit ereari patricios, neuiiucm ercutis plebciuui Livy, 
vi. 40. 

( 85 ) The complaints made by him against the power. of the consuls 
were as follows ; ‘Nomine cnim tantum minus invidiosum, re ijisa prope 
atrocius quam regium, esse. Quippe duos itiv uuo domino aci-ejitos, im- 
inodcrat.^, infinite potestato ; qui, soluti atquo eUrenati ij)si, omnes metus 
legum omniaque supplicia verterent in pUhvm;’ Livy. iii. 9. 

f 86 ) This rogation was, ‘ Ut populo potostas osset, seu de plebe scu de 
patribus vellet, coiuulcs faciendi Livy, iv. 1. iiiratn'Vwiiaioti: tKtivai 
vTrarov \aftfidpuv, l)ion. Hal. xi. 63. It dili'ercd from the Lieinian 

law, vvhicli required that oue at least of the consuls should be a plebeian ; 
Livy, vi. 35. 
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the office, consular tribunes were less formidable to lixe plebs 
than consuls : and the plebs prefei*red that consular tribunes 
should be appointed, even if they were all patricians. But the 
state of things most acceptable to the plebeian body wjxs, that 
consular tribunes should be appointed, and that some of them 
should be plebeians. 

We have, in the last chapter, traced the history of this office 
from its institution in 441* rc. to the capture of the city in 
390 RC.,f*’) and we have seen that during the first twenty years, 
there were few years of consular tribunes; that firom 426 to 
390 B.C. the consular years are in a small minority ; but that the 
first plebeian consular tribune was not elected till 400 RC. 
From 390 to 366 B.C,, the year in which the first plebeian 
consul is elected, the series of consular tribunes is unbroken, 
with the exception of the five years of anarchy. In fact, there 
are only two consular years (viz,, 393-2 B.C.) in the forty-two 
years from 408 to 366 RC. This circumstance, as well as the 
increased number of consular tribunes in tho separate years in 
the latter part of the period, indicates a progressive increase of 
the plebeian power. Nevertheless, it appears that tho patricians 
retained the practical monopoly of the office of consular tribune 
up to the last Plebeijius are only mentioned as having been 
elected in one year after the capture of the city.C"') The 
Licinian law renderetl it noc<*.ssary ^that one at least of the 
consuls should be a plebeian : it therefore abolished the option 
of electing consular tribunes, although the institution of consular 
tribunes was in itself acceptable to the plebs. C**®) A consulship 


(87) Above, eh. xii. § 66. 

(88) In 379 b.c. there were six consxilar tribunes, of whom three were 

i atrieians and. three plebeians; Livy, vi. 30. In the following year, C. 

jicinins appears to be a plebeian, i. e. C. Liciuius Calvus ; Livy, c. 31 ; 
Diod. XV. 57. But in the year 377 n.u. * plebs tribunes militarcs patricios 
omnes, coacta prineipuin opibus, fecit;’ c. 33. Niebuhr thinks it ‘incon- 
ceivable’ that the consular tribunes at tins time should be nearly always 
patricians, and supposes that something is wanting : but the lists of names, 
if they are authentic, admit of no other sup^iosition. See Lect. vol. i. p. 282. 

(89) Dr. Arnold says : ‘ The institution of the military tribunesbip was 
in itself an alfrout to the commons ; it was only because it was so interior 
in dignity to the consulship, that it had been made nominally accessible to 
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with tho certainty of one plebeian consul was better for their 
order than consular tribunes with an uncertainty as to the 
•election of plebeians. It is true that the option of electing 
consular tribunes might have been retained, with a rule that 
half of them should be plebeians ; but the divided power of 
the consular tribunes had doubtless been found disadvan- 
tageou8,(*®) and the plebs were probably content that the 
consulate should be restored, provided that an equal share in 
that high office was secured to them. The indifference about 
this rogation, as compared with the other two, which Livy 
ascribes to the plebs, is not very intelligible, though this enact- 
ment certainly did not, like the other rogations, directly affect 
their pecuniary interests ; nor can it be easily reconciled with 
the violent struggle, leading nearly to a secession, which he 
describes them as subsequently making for the attainment of 
this object; or with the indignation at the violation of the 
Licinian law by the appointment of two patrician consuls in 
355 RC.C'*') 

It is clear that consular tribunes were not (according to one 
of the accounts preserved by Livy) appointed merely on 
account of the increase of business, like proconsuls and praetors : 
but that the office had from the beginning the character of a 

them vol. ii. p, 36. Thoro scorns to he nothin;^ in the narrative of Livy 
to support this view. lie calls the consuls, as ilistinguisheil from the eoii- 
Bular tribunes, ‘ inviaus plobi ma^istratus,’ v. 29, without reference to the 
question of the election of patricians or plebeians. In the next year, the di* 
vision of the Veientiue lariaso gratifies the people, that they consent to the 
appointment of consuls, instead of consular tribunes, for the last time be- 
fore the Licinian law. ‘ J2o muiu*re deleuita plebe, nihil certatum est quo 
minus con sularia comitia haherentur v. 31. The same influence would 
probably have enabled the patricians to carry their own candidates as con- 
sular tribunes ; but they preferred the election of consuls. 

( 90 ) Sec the account of the quarrel of Sergius and Virginius during the 
siogo ofVeii, and their being compelled by the Senate to resign their 
offices before the proper time, in Livy, v. 8 , 29. Also of the deference paid 
to Camillus by his live colleagues, in vi. 6 . 

( 91 ) liivy, vii. 18 ; Plebcs contra fremit, ‘ Quid se vivere, quid in perte 
civium ceuseri,’ Ac. 

( 92 ) Sunt qui propter adjectum .^quorum Volscorumque bello et Arde- 
atium dcfectioni Veiens bell urn, quia duo cousules obire tot siinul bellaue- 
quirent, tribunos militum^ ti'es ereatos dicaut, sine mentione promulgata) 
legis d© consulibus creandis ex plebe ; Livy, iv. 7. 
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compromise and a popular concession: for as soon as ihe ap- 
pointment of the plebeian consul is achieved, the ctinsuhar 
tribunes are abolished, although the business of the oflice is* 
not diminished, but must, on the contrary, have been greatly 
increased since the first institution of consular tribunes in 
444 B.c. It is however true that the suppression of the con- 
sular tribunes is accompanied by the creation of the office of 
prmtor, to whom the chief part of the consular jurisdiction is 
transferred. 

After the year 367 u.C., we hear no more of consular tribunes, 
and the office di.sap 2 >ears from the Fjisti. With the cx(;eption of 
the account of the first election of consular tribunes, the history 
of this magistracy during the seventy-sovon yeai's of its exist- 
ence, is consistent, coliorent, and intelligible ; and the historical 
narrative sujiports and exj*lains the lists of names in the tables 
of magistrates. So far therefore as the internal evidence goes, 
it confirms the authenticity of the traditionary accounts for the 
period in question. 

§ 11 The settlement effecte<l by the piussing of the Licinian 
rogations was not quite conclusive ; for the patricians were able, 
in six ditfei’ent years from 355 to 343 Ji.C., to carry both consuls 
of their own order, in sjjite of the law.(''^-‘*) In one of these 
years, however (354 Itc.), Livy, after having dcscribetl in detail 
the election of the two }:>atrician consuls, M. Fabius Ambustus 
and T. Quinctius — as well as the indignation of the tribunes and 
the grief of the i>lebs, which this event j)roduce<l — 2 )roce(^ds to 
state that in some histories he finds the name of M. Pojjilius for 
T. Qumctius.(®‘) Now M. Pojnlius l^mniis, who apj)ears to be 
the person signified, was a plebeian ; and therefore the histories 

(93) These years are :i55, 354, 353, 351, 349, 343, b.c., in all of nhich 
the elet-lioii of patrician consuls is expressly men lioned by Livy. Niebuhr, 
Hist. ib. p. 50, adds the year 316 B.c., a]>pai‘<mtly considering both Fabius 
and Sulpieius as patricians. An at tempt was made to elect two patricians 
in 290 B.C., but il was frustrated by tuc opposition of Q. Fabius, who re- 
fused to be a party to it ; Livy, x. 15. See Becker, ii. 2, p. 103. 

(94) In quibusdam annalibus pro T. Quinetio, Al. I’opilium consulem 
invenio ; vii. 18. The explanation of this variation in Niebuhr, ib, p. 49, 
is merely conjectural. 
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which contained his name could not have recognised the pre- 
ceding account of the election of two patricians. A variation 
*in so important a matter as the name of a consul, and a doubt 
as to whether he was a patrician or plebeian, at a moment when 
this was the chief point in dispute between the two orders, shows 
that no account of this year, recognised as authentic by the later 
historians, could have been in existence. 

The appointment of the first plebeian dictator, in 356 B.C., 
ten years after the passing of the Licinian laws, was a natural 
consequence of the admission of plebeians to the consulship :(®®) 
for the dictator was named by one of the consuls, and if the 
choice fell to the lot of the plebeian consul, he might naturally 
select one of his ov\ti onler.C'®) It seems that the discretion of 
the consul in the choice of a dictator was unlimited, and there- 
fore that no legislative act was necessary in order to make this 
change. 

The law for the remission of interest upon subsisting loans 
carri(id by Licinius did not jn-ove an adequate remedy for the 
evil of insolvency ; for in 3;>7 n.<'. a rogation de irndurio fenore 
was carried by two of the tril>une.s, to the great satisfaction of 
the pleb.s.C''') The ]trocise natmo of the iinoUn'ittm feibus has 
not been explained by the ancients, and is a matter of conjec- 
tural dispute among mo<lcrn scholars :(^’**) but from the context 
it appears to have been a reduction of the market rate of 
interest. Livy likewise adds, in a subsequent y^ear, that although 
the interest was reduced, the plebs were still unable to repay 
the principal of the loans.C-*'-*) The chief settlement seems 
however to have been effected in 352 R.C., when five commis- 


( 95 ) Li'^y. vii. 17. The name of the first plebeian dictator was C. 
Mareius llutilus, and lie named a }ilebcian master of the horse. 

( 96 ) See ^iiebuhr. Hist. vol. iii. p. 47. 

( 97 ) Livy, vii. 10 . 

( 98 ) Tlicre ore three hypotheses respecting the Fenus uneiarium : 
1 , tliat it is one per cent, per annum ; 2 , that it is a hundred per cent, 
per annum ; 3, that it is 8 J per cent, per annum. To tliese, Niebuhr adds 
a fourth, viz., that it is SJ per cent, for ton months, or ten per cent, per 
annum. See Hist. vol. iii. p. 6^62. 

( 99 ) vii. 19. 
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sioners were appointed^ who constituted a Court of Insolvency, 
and extinguished a great mass of private debts, partly by 
equitable reductions of the principal, and partly by payments^ 
from the public treasury. • These commissioners, says Livy, 
discharged their duties with so much diligence and justice, that 
their names were recorded in all the histories of the time.(^^) 
Even this measure, however, did not suffice; for five years 
afterwards, 347 B.C., the unciarium femis was reduced to a 
half, and the repayment of the principal was deferred to four 
annual instalments and Livy adds, that according to some of 
his authorities, Genucius the tribune, in 342 B.C., either carried 
or proposed a law abolishing interest upon money altogether. 

An entirely different origin for ihe ancianiim fenus is assigned 
by Tacitus : ho traces it to a law of the Twelve Tables, and 
states that this rate was • afterwards reduced to a half by a 
tribunician rogation. 

§ 12 The Licinian rogations were followed by a great 


(too) Mcriti a'quitate cnrS,(]ue sunt, ut per omnium annalium moiui* 
monta colebres norninilms esaont ; vii. 21 . 

(101) Livy, vii. 27. Tlii.s was called sem unciarium Jcnits, 

( 102 ) Prtvtcr ha*c, invenio apud quosdaui, L. Gciiucium, trihumim plo- 
bis, tuliase ad populum iic fcncrare liceret , vii. 42. Appian, H. C. i. 5 i, 
mentions the existence of an ancient law, which prohibited lending moiny 
upon interest, and imposed a lino upon the lender. An attempt to enforee 
this law, contrary to the usage, which had s/inctioncd the taking of iritt?- 
rest, w'as made by A. Sempronius Aaellio, the prsetor, in 89 b.c. ; it led 
to a riot, and to his murder by the money-lenders. Compare VnJ. Max. 
ix. 7, 4 ; Livy, Epit. 74. Usurers are fined at the prosecution of the 
cdilcs, ill 296 b.c. (Livy, x. 28) ; wliieh seems to imply that usury was then 
illegal. I-«ivy, xxxv. 7, mentions under 193 B.c. that there wx*re many laivs 
for the ri'pression of usury among Roman citizens, but tliat tlu^y w’ore 
evaded by inserting the name of allies. The law's were aecordiiigly ex- 
tended to them. Compare Drumanii, vol. ii, p, 159. See also Dirksen, 
Zw oir-TVfel-Fragmente, p. 594, who cites Cato de Re Rust. pr.Tf. : * Ma- 
jores noslri sic liabueruut, <4 ita in legibiis posuerimt, furem dujdi condem- 
nari, ferieratorem quadrupli. Quanto pejorem civem existiinarint fenera- 
torem quam furem, liinc licet existimari.’ This passage shows that the 
prohibition of usury w ius of old standing in Cato’s time. 

( 103 ) Sane vetus urbi fenebre malum et seditionum discordiarumque 
creberrima eausa, eoque cohibebatur, antiquis quoqiie ct minus cornqitis 
moribus. Nam prime duodccim tabnlis sanctum, iie quis unciario fenoro 
amplius exereeret, cum an tea ex libidine Iqpuplotium agitaretur ; dein roga- 
tione tribunicia ad sernuncias redaeta, postremo vetita vcrsnra; Ann. 
vi. 16. Compare Niebuhr’s remarks on this contradiction ; ib. p. 64. 
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pestilence, which was fatal to fnany distinguished persons, and 
among them to the great Camillus. Although he was now 
much advanced in years, he is stated to have been deeply 
regretted by his countrymen.(^‘^) His reputation, both in civil 
and military afTairs, exceeded that of all his contemporaries; 
but the accounts of his life are singularly perplexing. His two 
great military exploits are the capture of Veii and the relief of 
Rome : yet the former city is related to have been taken by a 
mine, which implies little generalship in the commander ; and 
the fact of his relieving Romo from the Gauls is impliedly 
negatived by some of the ancient accounts. ‘ In Camillus (says 
Dr. Arnold) we seem to lose the last relic of early Rome, the 
last hero whose glory belongs rather to romance than to 
history. Bxit the fame of the stories connected with him proves 
the high estimation in which he was held when living.’("*') 

§ 13 Tho Gallic invasion in 390 ito. was the first of a series 
of conflicts in wliich the Romans were engaged with tho Gauls ; 
and which ended, not only in tho entire subjugation of Cisalpine 
Gaul, but also in the reduction, by Caesar, of Transalpine Gaul 
to the form of a Roman province. For a time, however, the 
memory of the rout at Allia, kept alive by a solemn anniversaiy, 
was fresh in the minds of tho people the rejjort of a Gallic 


(104) Livy, rii. 1; Plut. Cam. 43; Zon. vii. 24. ad fin. 

(105) Ib. p. 81. A singular story respecting Camillus is told in one of 
the fnigmenta of Jlio Cassius ; via., that a cei'tain Februarius, being jealous 
of Camillus, siceused bim of an attempt to make himself king ; that lie was 
banished, assisted his countrymen during his exile, and \va.s afterwards re- 
called, when Februarius was prosecuted and banished in his turn. JIcneo 
Camillus mfuic the month which bore his name shorter than the others ; 
Fragin. xxvii. It is repeated, with some exjjaiision, in Suidas, in <>c/3aou- 
upioe and Bpijwos, where Februarius is said to be of Callic, descent. The 
fullest version of it, however, is in.Ioanues Alalalas, p. 1S3-7; cf. p. 514. ed. 
Bonn, who recites itfnun tho work of Bruniidiius, a Komaii chrouologist. 
Compare also Cedrenus, vol. i. p. 2()3. In this version Mallio Capitolinus 
is substituted for Camillus. The story is a clumsv h'gend to explain the 
shortness of tho mouth February, to which is a<ldea, in the later version, a 
custom of carrying about a figure covered with mats, and beating it, in this 
month. Brunichius. as Niebuhr, vol. ii. p. 015, has remarked, must bo a 
Gothic name. Ovid makes no allusion to this legend, imder the mouth 
February, in his Fasti, and probably had not hoard of it. 

(106) Livy says, of the Gallic inroad in 367 b.c., ‘ ingentem Galli ter- 
rorem memorm pristinos cladis attuleraut vi. 42 ; cf. c. 28, 29. Livy says. 
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tximuU^ as it was called^ of an inroad of wild and headlong 
barbarians^ filled Home with consternation ; the immunity from 
military service which was accorded to persons charged with 
pontifical functions was suspended only in case of a Gallic 
war:('^*^) in repelling the Gauls, the Romans fought not for 
glory, but for existence. We will now examine the ac- 
counts of Gallic invasions, which fall within the period of a 
hundred and ten years, comprised in this chapter. 

According to Livy and Plutarch, the first irruption of the 
Gauls after the capture of the city took placo in 367 
twenty-three years after that cvent.(^‘‘-^) Camillus, though now 
nearly eighty years old, was aj>p<untod dictator : he gained a 
great victory over the Gauls, took tlieir camp, and disj)orsed 
their army : the remnants of it chioHy escaped to A}mlia. 
Livy and Uionysius(^^‘^) represent the Alban territory as the 
scene of this battle : whereas Plutarch places it on the Anio. 
Claudiiis Quadrigarius likewise, as we learn from Livy, describeil 
the Romans as liaving fought against the Gauls upon tluj Anio, 
in this year; and he referred to this occasion the single combat of 
T. Manlius and the Gaul, which most writers assigned to a later 


oF the battle of Cannie : ‘ Tlace est pugna CarmensiH, Allieiisi cladi nobili- 
tate par xxii. 50. Tbo great height of the Gauls, as compared with the 
lloiiiaiis, is dwelt on by the ancient w riters ; Dion. JIal. xiv. 14, 18 ; Otesar, 
B. G. ii. 30 ; Dio Cass, xxxviii. 47, 49. The large size of the Gcriiiaus is 
also rnc^ntioiied by Ca’sar ; ib. i. 39. 

(107) Plut. Cain, 41, According to Cie. Pliil, viii. 1, a immiltus w«aa 
more clangcrous than a war. T^ivy describes the impetuosity of the first 
onset of the Gauls : * Gens ferox ct ingenii avidi ad ])ugnam vii. 23 ; 
*Prima eorum prcelia plus f|uam viroruin, jiostrema minus quam feminaruni 
esse ;* X. 28. 

(108) Per idem tempns adversnm Gallos ab dueibus nostris Q. Ciepione 
et Cn. ISIanlio male pugiiatum |'J05 n.c.], quo metu Italia omnis eontre- 
muerat. Illiqne et inde usque ad nostram memoriam itomaiii sie liabuero, 
alia omnia virtuti sua? prona <‘sse, euin (Tallis pro salute non pro gloria, cer- 
taro ; Sallust, Jug. 114. This remark is equally true of the previous time. 

(109) Plutarch, Cara. 41, states that this battle was thirteen years after 
the capture of Rome. But he mentions the fifth dictatorship of Camillus 
(e. 40, agreeing with Livy, vi. 42, and Zon. vii. 24), and his great age : and 
fr(»in its 'j^laco in his narrative, he aiipears to assign it to the same yc'ar lus 
Livy. Ihe number 13 instead of 23 is probably therefore an error of com- 
putation. 

(110) xiv. 12 — 19. 
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date. This version is followed by Zonaras, whi) however places 
the battle in the Alban territory. Plutarch describes 

Camillus as making certain changes in the armour of the 
Roman soldiers, for this particular occasion Dionysius 
however represents him as merely contrasting the Roman 
and Gallic arms, and pointing out to his soldiers the supe- 
riority of the former, without any allusion to a change.(^^®) 

The next Gallic war is placed by Livy six years later, 
361 B.C. Camillus was now dead, and T. Quinctius Pennus 
was appointed dictator. The Gauls were stationed on the 
Salarian road, three miles from Rome, beyond the bridge over 
tlu^ Auio. At this bridge, the famous single combat between 
'1\ Manlius and the Gaul took place, \vhich ended in the Roman 
being victorious, and spoiling his fallen enemy of his golden 
collar (tortjuis) ; whence he and his descendants bore the name 
of Tonpiatus. This event produced so groat an effect upon the 
Gauls, that during tlio night, they removed hastily to Tibur, 
and thence to C'ampania.(^^‘*) In the following year, however, 
tlu'y returned to the neighbourhood of Tibur, and a battle was 


(iit) Zon. vii, 21. (ii2) Plut- Cam. 10. 

(ii.p Dion. Hal. xiv. A]>piaTi, II. K. iii. 1, briefly alludes to this 
oxpeilii ion, and says tliat llie Gauls were defeated by Cainilhis. 

(T14) Livy states that, aeeordinj; to Liciniiis Mueez*, T. (^.uineiius was 
a]>pointed dielator only in order to liold the eoinitia : he thinks it however 
more probable that flie dictator was appointed for the Gallie war. The 
iu\sitation of liis Jan^uaffe, Jjo\^ev<'r, and his recourse fo indireet zir^ument, 
on a point \>liieh must have been well known at the time, are remarkable : 
‘ Dietalorem T. Quinctium Ptmnuin eo anno fuisse constat, et nnigia- 

truin ecpiitum Sor. Cornelium Malugineiisem. Mae(‘r Ideiiiius eoniitioruin 
habendorum eausli, et ab Lieinio consule dietum scribit, quia, collegA, co- 
initia bello prseferre festinante, ut conliiiuaret eonsulatuin, obviam eundum 

E ravie ciipitHtati fuerit. Qufcsita ea propria* fainilia* laus leviorem auetoz’em 
.ieinium faeit ; (pium meidioiiem ejiis rei in vetustioribus annahbus nul- 
1am inveiiiam, magia ut belli Gallici causA, dietatoivin ez'eatum arbitrer in- 
clinat animus ;* vii. 0. 

(115) Iii vy, vii. 0-12; Florns, i. 13, § 20 ; Eiiti'op. ii. 4 ; Pio Cuss. 
Fragm. who sziys that JManlius fought \Aith tlie Gaulish king; Zon. 

vii. 21; Suidas, in 'Vo/jkovCitos ; Claudius Q'i^*drigariiis ap. Gell. ix. 13, § 6. 
Tlic passage in Saidas appezzr.s to be taken troni a Greek parapliraso of 
Eutropius ; but it ealls the Gaul a king ; wliieli c-ireiimstance is not in the 
original. A])pian, H. R. iii. 1. says that llie tlzird expedition of the Gauls 
W’as destroyed by the Romans under T. Quinctius. Oie. de Off. iii. 31, !Uid 
Servius, Ahi. vi. 825, state that the battle beta cen T. Manlius and the Gaul 
took izlaee on the Auio. 
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fought, under the walls of Rome, near the Colline gate. In 
this conflict tlie Qauls were defeated ; and they afterwards took 
refuge in Tibur,(^^*) They did not however leave the neighlwur- 
hood ; for in 358 B.C. they advanced to Praeneste, and stationed 
themselves near Pedum. Here C. Sulpicius, appointed dictator, 
took the field against them ; and by means of a cautious policy 
(which almost caused a mutiny in his army), and a stratagem 
for augmenting the apparent number of his cavalry, he gained a 
great victory over them ; and he dedicated in the Capitol a 
large quantity of gold taken from the Gallic spoils.(“") 

After a further interval of eight years, the Qauls again 
appeared near Rome, and were defeated by the consul M. 
Popillius Lieuas, in the Latin territory (350 RC.). They re- 
treated to the Alban hills, whence however they were driven by 
the cold of the winter ; they then descended upon the plain, and 
ravaged the cea.st-region.('‘”) In the following year they were 
attacked by L. Camillus, the consul, and routed. The remains 
of the Ga>dish army were scattered over the Volscian and 
Falernian countr}’’, and afterwards atlvanced to Apulia and the 
southern extremity of Italy. This battle likewise was distin- 
guished by a single combat between M. Valerius and a Gaul, 
which was decided in favour of the Roman by an extraordinary 
occurrence. A raven sottle<l on his helmet, and when the two 
combatants wore at close ipiarters, pecked the eyes of the Gaul, 
and beat its wings in his face. From, this circumstance, Valerius 
assumed the cognouion of Oorvus, or Corvinus, which probably 


(11 6 ) Livy. vii. 11 . 'When the Latins wore punished for their defootion, 
in 338 B.C., Livy says: ‘ Tihurtes Praim-stinique agro niullati, nequo oh 
rooens tnntum roheilionis, commune cum aliis Latinis, crimen ; set! quod, 
tiedio imperii Romani, cum Gallis, gento efTcraid,, arma quondam cunsoci- 
asaout;' viii. 14. 

( 117 ) Livy, yii. 12-15. Ite says, c. 15: ‘Ifec alius post M. Furium, 
qiiam C. Sidjdeius, justjorem dc Gallis cgit triumphum ; auri quoque cx 
Gallicis spoliis satis magnum pondus, saxo cpiadrato septum, in Capitolio 
sacravit.’ Appian, H. 11. iii. 1, mentions this expedition, whicli he states 
to Ijavo been of the Boii — and he says that the Gauls were defeated by a 
stratagem of C. Sulpicius — hut the stratagem which he describes is quite 
diRcreiit from that aesj-rihed by Li\'y. 

( 118 ) Livy, vii. 23-5. 
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passed to his descendants. A statue of Valerius Oorvus, 
with a raven on his head, in allusion to this event, was erected 
Jtt the forum by Augustus. 

No further mention of the Gauls occurs for the next fifty 
years : in 299 B.C. we hear that a large army of Gauls invaded 
Etruria, but were induced, by the payment of a sum of money, 
to desist from hostilities against the Etruscans, and to join with 
them in attacking Rome. When however the Etruscans were 
ready to march, the Gauls refused to fulfil their engagement, 
and asserted that the m )ney was the price of their abstinence 
from ravaging Etruria. They required, as a remuneration for 
their services against Rome, a cession of Etruscan territory. But 
the Etruscans, afraid of admitting so savage a race as close 
neighbours, refused to make this arrarigement.(^-^) A few years 
afterwards, we find the Gauls joining a formiflablc confederacy of 
Etruscans, Umbrians, and Samuites against Romo.(^’^*) In 
295 B.c;. the second legion, left by C. Fabius, the consul, at 
Clusium, is sai<l to have been cut oft* by the Gauls to a man. 
Another account stated that this legion was attacked by the 
Umbrians, not by the Gauls, and that a temporary loss was 
recovered by a subsequent victory. In the great battle of 
Sentinuin, in the same year, the Gauls wore one of the four 


( 119 ) Livy, vii. 25-(> ; Dion. Uni. xv. 1 - 2 ; Floras, i. 13, § 20 ; Victor, 
cic Vir. III. c. 29 ; Dio Cass, fragm. xxxiv. ; Zou. vii. 2 o’; Propert. iv. 
11 , 01 ; Eiitrop. ii, ( 1 , with the Greek version of tlie pnssn^e, probably de- 
rived from Toannes Aiitioehenus, cited by Suidns, in KeXroi and d/xecraco/, 
where the bird is described as sitting on the right arm of Valerius. Com- 
pare Fragm. Hist. Gr. vol. iv. p. 557. Dionysius says that the fight was 
with aCbiulish king, who challenged the Komews to single combat. A full 
accouni of this combat, as explanatory of the name Corviiuis, is given hy 
Gt^llius, ix. 11. lie prefaces it by saying: * Ka res, yirorsus adiniranda, sic 
])rofet*to est in libris annalibns inemorata.’ His account describes both the 
consuls, L. Kurins and Appius Claudius, as present at the battle : whereas 
a<*cordirig to Livy, Appius liad died before the battle. He slates that the 
event happened in 4o5 u.c., which agrees with Livy's chronology, within 
one year : see Livy, vii. 18. Appian, H. R. iv. 1 , mentions the defeats by 
l\>pi'llius Licnas and L. Camillus, but without giving any particulars. 

( 120 ) Gelliiis, ib. Dionysius, xv. 2, states that A^alcrius always wore a 
raven on bis lielmet, and that he was represented with this emblem in all 
his statue.s and portraits. 

(i2t) Livy, X. 10. ( 122 ) Ib. x. 18, 21. ( 123 ) Livy, x. 23-6. 

D 2 
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nations opposed to the Romans, arid it was in their part of the 
host that the younger Decius devoted himself to death. 

Such is an outline of the Gallic wars of this period, a& 
related by Livy and other historians. An account of them, 
differing both as to their history and chronology, is given by 
Polybius. Starting from the capture of Rome, he states that 
during thirty years the Gauls in the valley of the Po were 
occupied w’ith incursions from their countrymen to the north of 
the Alps, hut that at the end of that time (360 U.C.) they 
ai>peared at Alba with a large amiy. The Romans, having no 
warning of their approach, were not able to collect thoir allies, 
and made no attempt to attack them. In a subsequent expedi- 
tion, however, twelve years afterwards (348 B.O.), the Romans 
were ]>repared, and w-ent out with thoir allies to meet them. 
The Gauls, alarmed at the sight of the Roman forces, and 
quarrelling among thenjsolves, decamped at night, and made a 
•lisordovly retreat to their own territory. They now remained 
quiet for thirteen years, and at the cnrl of this time entered into 
a treaty of peace with the Romans (335 B.O.), which they 
observed for thirty years.('"®) Being then (305 B.c.) pressed by 
fresh incursions of Transalpine Gauls, they succeeded, partly by 
persuasion, and partly by bribes, in inducing their countrymen 
to turn their arms against the Romans. They themselves took 
part in this expedition, and the combined Gauls w'ere joined by 
the Etruscans. Much booty was Collected from the Roman 
territory, with which the Gauls returned in safety, but they 
quarrelled about its division, and the dispute ended in the de- 
struction of a large part both of the plunder and the army.(^"^ 

(1 24 ) 11.. o. 27-9. ' 

( 125 ) In (salculatinK the dates from the narrative of Polybius, I have 
taken 390 n.o. for the capluro of IJoine, for the sake of uniformity. Poly- 
bius liiniself however placed it in 387 B.c , the year of the peace of Antal- 
eidas ; i. 6 . 

( 126 ) Niebuhr, Hist. vol. iii. p. 172, considers the account given by 
Polybius of tJiis peace witJj the Gauls, though inconsistent wijh Livy’s nar- 
rative, as historically correct. Compare Arnold, vol. ii. p. 182. 

( 127 ) Niebuhr thinks that this account is older and far more trust- 
worthy than that of the annalists followed Iw Livy, Hist. vol. iii. p, 288. 
Dr. ArnoM likewise says : ‘ There can be no doubt that Polybius has pre- 
served the true version of these events Hist. vol. ii. p. 3^. 
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Four years later (301 rc.) the Samnites and Qauls fought a 
battle with the Romans in the Camertian district, and made a 
^eat slaughter; but the Romans in a few days repaired this loss 
near Sentinum, by destroying the chief part of both armies, and 
driving the remainder back to their own countries. After a 
further interval of ten years (291 b.c,), the Romans conquered 
the Senonese* Qauls, and sent a colony to Sena, in Cisalpine 
Gaul.(*“'^) 

Now on comparing the account of Polybius with that of Livy 
and the other historians, it is diflScult to discover any points of 
coincidence between them, or to believe that they relate to the 
same subject. (^-**) Livy places the first irruption of the Gatils 
twenty-three years after the capture of Rome; and he states 
that Claudius Quadrigarius and most of the previous historians 
were agreed as to this year.(‘®®) He likewise states that Camillus 
was appointed dictator, and gained a victory over them. His 
statement as to Camillus is confirmed by Dionysius, Appian, 
Plutai'ch, and Zonaraa Plutarch even describes a change in 
the Roman armour, which Camillus made expressly for this 
occasion. Polybius however places the first Gallic inroad thirty 
years after the capture of the city : a date which not only differs 
from that of Livy, but is inconsistent with the statement that 
the victory was gained by Camillus as dictator : for the death of 
Camillus took place twenty-five years after the capture of the 
city,(^^^) five years before the date fixed by Polybiua There is 


(128) Polyb. ii. 18-19. 

(120) Niebuhr remarhs of this period, that ‘one can Iiardly poraunde 
oneself that the narrative of Polybius and that of the Itomau liistoi'iau re- 
cord the events of the same war Hist. vol. iii. !>. 76. 

(130) vi. 42. 

(131) Par deiude per quinque et viginti annoa (tot eniin postea vixit) 
ulo tauta} gloria) fuit; Livy, vii. 1. Niebuhr, Hist. vol. ii. p. 695, prefers 

the account of Polybius, and rejects tlie Gallic invasion ot 367 B.c. as a 
fiction: ‘Here again (he says) tradition has intruded ini o_ history, with 
the fables and fictions, nay the deliberatt) falsehoods, in which the foolish 
vanity of after-ages loved to dress it up.’ Compare Lect. vol. i. p. 293. 
i)r. Arnold agrees in rejecting this expedition. He says tliat ‘ it seems to 
be merely a fabrication of the memorials of the house of the Furii, the last 
which occurs in the story of Camillus, and not the least scrupulous’ [qu. 
unscrupulousPJ vol. ii. p. 58. 
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this further difference, that whereas, according to Livy and the 
others, the Gauls were defeated in the first expedition, Polybius 
states that the Romans did not even venture to meet them. The 
second expedition of Polybius, placed by him in 848 B.C., appears 
to correspond to the expedition which in livy occupies the years 
361 — 358 B.C. The sudden flight of the Gauls during the night, 
described by Polybius, agrees pretty closely with the flight after 
the single combat of Manlius, in Livy.(^’‘’®) The latter historian 
however describes other victories over the Gauls at this time, 
which are inconsistent with the account of Polybius. The expe- 
dition of 350-49 B.C., in which the Gauls are defeated, first by 
Popillius Lmnas, and afterwards by L. Camillus, is altogether 
wanting in Polybius: althoiigh Niebuhr believes this victory of 
Jj. Camillus to have been so important that the fame of it 
reached Greece, and induced Aristotle to call L. Camillus, and 
not his father, the saviour of llome.(‘-^‘*) Livy knows nothing of 
the treaty with the Gauls, which Polybius places in 335 n.c. : 
but the plundering expedition, which Po’ybius refers to 305 RC., 
appears to correspond with the incxirsion into Etruria described 
by Livy under 299 B.C. In both accounts there is a mention of 
bribes paid to the Gauls : but Livy represents the Gauls as never 
croassing the Roman frontier. The identity of the remaining 
events is recognisable in the tw'o historians. The battle in the 
Camertian country with the Saranites and Gauls, in which the 
Romans suffered great loss, according' to Polybius, is clearly the 
counterpart of the destruction of the second legion by the Gauls 
near Clusium, according to Livy ; for the ancient name of 
Clusium was Gamers and the same battle of Sentinura 
is meant by both authors, though Polybius does not make the 


(132) Compare Polyh. ii. 18, with Livy, vii. 11. Polybius however 
says that tliuy returned to their own country, whereas Livy states that 
they went first to Tihur and afterwards to Campania. 

(133) Hist. vol. iii. p. 80. He is followed by Dr. Arnold, vol. ii. p. 68, 
86. Sec above, p. JJ53, n. 186. 

( 134 ) Clusium, quod Camera olim appellabant ; Livy, x. iv rjl 

Ka/uprib/v Polyb. ii. 19. Sec the art. Camerinum, m Smith’s Diet. 

ofGr. and Rom. Geog. 
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Ktruscans and Umbrians parties to it. The defeat of the 
Senonese Gauls and the colony to Sena were likewise men- 
tioned by Livy in his eleventh and twelfth lost books.(^^^) 

The two stories of Manlius and Valerius are not mentioned 
by Polybius : but they were doubtless to be found in the works 
of Roman historians^ who were at least as early as Polybius. 
The account of the single combat with Manlius contains nothing 
marvellous: the size of the Gallic champion, though large, is not 
gigantic ; and the victory is the result of superior skill.(^^^) The 
story however is unfixed, it is referred to different years ; and it 
seems to be a legend devised as an explanation of the name 
Torquatus, as the single combat of Valerius is clearly a legend 
explanatory of his name Corvus. The raven settling on his 
helmet, and pecking the eyes of his Gaulish enemy, is a super- 
natural incident, which renders the story incredible.(^*''^ 

The birth of Polybius falls about 204 and therefore 

the composition of his history could not have been much less than 
two centuries after the early expeditions of the Gauls against 
Rome. Tht^re were no Roman historians contemporary with 
this period, and we have no means of determining whether his 


(135) Aoconliiipf to Livy these events oi eurrcd between 287 aiid2S2n.c. 
Polvbius assigns them to 201 11. c. Polybius plnri‘8 the colony after the 
conquest : Livy seems to liavc placed the ooiitpiest after the colony. Beau- 
fort, Diss. p. 208, reads Sanonihus for Stnuidtibus, in Liv. Epit. xi. The 
MSS. vary. SnmitHthus may however be the riglit reading, as Curiua 
l^entatus is st.iled by Eutro])ius to have defeated the Saniuites during his 
consulsldp. Comoare Ap]>ian, Saiim. G, Celt. 11; Orosiiis, iii. 22 ; and 
Niebulir, ITist. vol. iii. 2^. 427. 

(136) Armatura adornatuinque adversus Galium stolido hvtiim, et (quo- 
niam id (juocpio meiiioriA digiium antiquis visum est) linguam etiain ab 
irrisu exserentem, produeunt ; Livy, vii. 10. This circumstance a]i2>ears 
to be taken from the account of Claiulixis l^uadnjzarius : ‘ lleiiule Gallus 
irridcjre ea?jjit, atqiie linguam exertare Gell. ix. 13. 

(137; Niebuhr thinks tliat both these stories were derived from ‘heroic 
lays;* Ilist. vol. iii. p. 77, 80; and he discovers a rhythmical cadence in 
the prayer of Valerius, in the text of Livy; ib. n. 147. H is account of the 
champion killed by Manlius, as being of gigantic size, is not however siip- 
ported by Livy. These stories are also ct>usidered fabulous by Dr. Arnold; 
vol. ii. p 87. The Fury who is sent down by Jupiter, and who, under the 
form or an owl, flits before the face of Ikirnus, and beats his shield with her 
wings, is inoroly a monitory omen: whereas the raven of Valerius Con’us 
is an active ally. See JEn. xii. 865, 876. 

(138) See above, vol. i. p. 32. 
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account is preferable to th,at of Livy and the other authorities. 
The two accounts are iri’cconcilable, and cannot both bo true. 
Niebuhr appears to consider the outline of Livy’s account as lluf 
more credible; but if we are to prefer Livy to Polybius as an 
authority for the Gaulish expeditions in the first half eentury 
after the capture of the city, there is no reason why we should 
not give him a similar preference for the capture of the city 
itself: and yet Niebuhr rejects Livy's account of this event, and 
adopts that of Polybius. 

§ 14 Livy states that in the year 349 B.C. a fleet of Greek 
pirates appeared off the Latin coast and the mouth of the Tiber ; 
they had here a casual conflict with the Gauls, who were scat- 
tered over this region. They were in the next year kept in 
check by L. Catnillus, who, by preventing them from landing to 
obtain water and other necessaries, drove them from the coast. 
It is uncertain, Livy adds, to what state or country this fleet 
belonged : he himself suspected it to bo Sicilian, as the Greek 
mother-country was occupied by the Macedonian war.(^''’) Tliis 
account bears internal evidence of' authenticity, as an inventor 
would probably have been more specific. If it be true, it seems 
to show that there was little intercourse at this time between 
Greece and Rome ; for if intelligence had been regularly con- 


( 139 ) Nielmlir, in apeakinf? of Livy’s acQoiint of llie first inroads of the 
Gauls, after 390 n.c., saj's ; ‘ The narrative, clearly dislinyuished from the 
legends connected with it, thong'll it may also he einhellished, is in substnnee 
altoj^ether of the same kind as the other parts of the liistory, n ilh which it 
is interwoven, and which are worthy of alt belief. The unconditional conli- 
dcnce, wliich is due to Polybius in the times near liis own, cannot be ex- 
tended to so early a period, respecting which he could only seek for infor- 
mation in the unnalsi^i) Hist. vol. iii. p. 76 . Dr. Arnold likewise says ; 
‘ We should be glad to know' from what source Polybius derived his know'- 
ledge of these events vol. ii. p. 86 , Jx>wer down, however, he remarks, 
with reference to the story of Valerius Corvus : ‘As in this instance the 
time, place, circumstances, and issue of the jmctieal battle, bear no resem- 
blance to those of the real one, so also the poetical or romance accounts of 
these last Gaulish invasions retain scarcasly a feature^ Mar# simple and real 
history of them which has been preserved to us by Polybius ib. p. 88 . 
Here Dr. Arnold assumes, contraiy to the opinion of Niebuhr, that the 
true account is in Polybius. 

^ ( 140 ) Livy, vii. 25-6. Niebuhr’s conjecture with respect to this fleet 
is in Hist, vol. iii. p. 85. 
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voycd, anti communication was frequent, the origin of a fleet 
which aj>pcars to have remained sonu? time off' the south-western 
doast of Italy, could not have continued uncertain.(^'^) 

Livy likewise mentions a treaty having l>een made at Rome 
with Carthaginian envoys in 348 B.C., and a golden crown 
having been sent to Rome by Carthage, as a gratulatory pre- 
sent on account of the recent victories over the Samnites, in 
343 He further speaks of a treaty having been renewed 

for the third time with Carthage in 306 These notices 

do not accord with the detailed account of the earliest treaties 
between Rome and Carthage, given by Polybius. 

§ 15 Some notices of prodigies, and religious ceremonies 
for their expiation, which occur in this period, deserve attention, 
as they are likely to have been recorded by cotemporary 
annalists. Scenic games, which at first consisted only of music 
and dancing, and were destitute of any dramatic element, are 
related to have been fir.st introduced among the expiatory rites 
for the po.stilence of 365 B.C.(^*^) This celebration however was 
not deemed acceptable to tho gods ; for whilo the games were in 
progress, the circus was inundated by the Tiber. Another 
atonement was. therefore sought for; and it was remembered by 
some aged persons, that a pestilence had once been stopped by 
the ceremony of the dictator driving a nail into a temple. Ac- 
cording to Livy, this custom had originally been intended to 
mai’k the year, at a time when writing was rarely practised ; it 
had however now become a mere form, which had only a reli- 
gious meaning- (*■**) In a later year (331 B.C.) this ceremony was 
repeated, as a purification for the poisonings of the matrons : the 

(141) Soo above, vol. i. p. 63. 

(143) Livy, vii. 27, 38 ; cf. ix. 43. It is stated by Diod. xvi. 69, that in 
the coiisulsliip of Valerius and Popillius (iMS B.c.) tho Romans first made a 
treaty with tho Carthaginians. This agrees w itli the notice in Livy ; but 
is quite inconsistent with tho detailed account of PolybiUs. 

(143) ix. 43. 

(144) Soe Niebuhr, Hist. vol. iii. p. 86. 

(145) Livy, vii. 2. 

(146) vii. 3. The connexion of ideas in thb passage is extremely ob- 
scure. See above, vol. i. p. 176. 
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])reccdent then followed is reported to have been found iu his- 
torical records, and to have been the driving of a nail in a 
secession of the pleba('‘') * 

Shortly afterwards (.362 B.C.) the chasm in the forum, which 
could not be filled until M. Curtins leaped into it on borst>back, 
is said to have occurred ; and the Lacus Curtius, a reservoir of 
water in the forum, marked the place of this event, 'i’he pre- 
vailing belief deduced the origin of the name from this story ; 
but another legend traced it to Mettus Curtius, a soldier of Titus 
Tatius, who was here swallowed up in a swamp. (*'**) 

Under the year 345 B.C., it is related that L. Furius, the 
dictator, in a battle against the Auninci vowed a temple to 
Juno Moneta; after he had returned victorious to Rome, the 
Senate appointed decemvirs to build the temple, and assigned 
for it the site of the house of Manlius, on the Capitol.(’'*®) The 
temple was dedicated in the following year ; and its dedication 
is stated to have been immediately followed by a prodigy, 
similar to that which had occurred in the Alban mount, in 
the reign of Tullus Hostilius : stones fell from the sky, and 
there was darkness during the day. llie Sibylline books were 
inspected, a dictator was appointed for the celebration of propcir 
holidays, and supplications were directed, not only for the 
Roman tribes, but also for the neigh boui'ing communities. 


( 147 ) Livy, viii. 18. ' 

( 148 ) Livy, i. 13, vii. 0 ; Dion.ITal. ii.42. xiv. 10-1 ; Pio Cnss. fnijim. 
XXX. 1. Zori. vii. 25, wlui tells the .stor^' at length, anul adds : raT'O' oYtm 
ro7^ *Pw/iaiotc ivro^trirai’ ti Se ry ^vOio^ri KpiOutj Kni fit) Triarra, t^tnriv in fit) 

7rporFt\kiv avTois, Prop. iv. 11 , Gl ; Val. Max. v. G, 2 ; Pcstiis, in C-urli 
luiMini, p. 49 ; Plin. N. H. xv. 20 . Varro, L, L. v. § 148-50, incut ions 
both stories, and adds a third, that the place liad been struck by lightning, 
and that it was built round by the consul Curtius in 445 n.c. See Ariiohl, 
vol. ii. p. 80-1 ; above, vol. i. p. 426, n. GO ; Sehwegler, vol. i. n, 463, 484. 
The name is mentioned by Tacitus, Hist. i. 41. The lacus Curtius con- 
tained water ; Suet. Oct. 57. 

(149) Manlius was condemned in 381 B.c., and therefore tho area had 
remained vacant for thirty -nine years. 

( 150 ) Livy, vii. 28. Concerning the shower of stones on the Alban hill, 
see above, vol. i. p. 164, n. 106. 
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, Part II. — from the beoinnino of the samnite wars 
TO the landing of PYRRHUS. 

(343—281 B.C.) 

§ 16 We now arrive at the commencement of the Samnite 
wars, which, with their direct and indirect consequences, nearly 
fill up the entire interval of sixty-two years until the landing of 
Pyrrhus in Italy.(^) The origin of the First Samnite War, in 
the year 343 B.a,(^ is described by Livy in a perspicuous and 
coherent narrative. 

The Samnites, who occupied the midland region of Southern 
Italy, had attacked the Sidicines, a less powerful community, 
who dwelt to the north of Campania, on the confines of 
Latium.(®) The Sidicines obtain the assistance of the Cam- 
panians ; but the latter find that they are not only unable to 
protect their weaker ally, but even to defend themselves against 
the brave and hardy Samnites. Besieged in Capua, and pressed 
by the persevering vigour of their assailants, they send ambas- 
sadors to the Roman Senate to implore assistance. The Senate 
give them an audience, but refuse their application, on the 
ground that there is a subsisting treaty with the Samnites, and 
that Rome cannot assist the Campanians against them without 
a breach of faith. Upon this, the leader of the embassy, fol- 
lowing the instructions given him in contemplation of a refusal, 
makes a formal surrender of the Campanian people, the city of 
Capua, the territory, the temples of the gods, and everything 


(1) Majora jam hinc bolla ot viribas bo.stium, ofc lonfjinqiiitate vol 
regionum, vol toniporum apatio, quibiia bcllatum ost, dioontur : narnqne eo 
anno advorsus Samnites, gentoin opibus armisquo validain, mota arma. 
Samnitium belluin. ancipiti Marte gcstiun, Pyrrhus hoslis, Pyrrbum Foeni 
secuti ; Livy, vii. 29. 

( 2 ) In this year the final expulsion of Dionysius the younger by Timo- 
leon likewise took place. 

{ 3 ) Teanum, the chief place of the Sidicines. is described by Strabo as 
the largest of the Campanian towns upon the Latin frontier : luyiar^ ovtra 
raiv iiri ry Xarivy 7ro\*wv, v. 3. § 9. Niebuhr overstrains the testimony 
of Strabo in saying that he represents Teanum as ' great even among the 
largest cities of Italy Hist. vol. iii. p. 112. 
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divine and human in their power, to the Homans. 'I’ho Senato 
are moved hy this decisive mark of desj^erate helplessness, in a 
people once so potent and renowned ;(‘) and think that the cession 
alters the complexion of the case; that it cancels the oliligation of 
their treaty with the Samnites, and raises an obligation to jjrotect 
a subject community, now engrafted into their empire. The sur- 
render is acc(‘pted ; ambassadoi's are sent to the S.nnnitcs to 
announce the fact, and to call upon them as allies of the Homans 
to spare the Campanians, who have become Roman .subjects by 
suiTemlcr.(’‘) If the Samnites refusetl to listen to this appeal, 
the ambassadors were to warn them, on behalf of the Homan 
Senate and people, not to violate the Campanian territory. 

This message gave such offence to the Samnite council, that 
they not only refused to comply with the demand of the Ro- 
mans, but even issued instant orders for plundering parties to 
enter the Campanian country.(®) The Homans, on their part, 
after having sent feciales to demand redress, declared war 
against the Samnites in the most solemn manner ; and sent the 
two consuls, Valerius Corvinus and Cornelius Cossus, each Avith 
an army, the one to Campania, the other to Samnium. The 
former, a member of the celebrated Valerian family, and now 
distinguished by the name which he owed to his single combat 
with the Gaul — a general of popular manners, beloved by the 
soldiers — defeated the Samnites in a severe and hard fought 


( 4 ) According to Livy, iv. 37, tho Campanians tooli Capua from the 
Etriiscuns in 423 b.c., so that they had now liold it for eif^lity vears. 
Kiehuhr, Ilist. vol. iii. p, llO, thinks that Cainia was at this tiin#' not iu- 
fcrior to Homo either in size or population, and, p. 107, that tho Samnites 
were in extent of t(;rritory and population far superior to Home and her 
allies. The Homans were said to have derived most of their arms from 
the Samnites ; Sallust, Cat. 5i. lianus the Samuite was the inventor of 
the dvpcoj, or scutum, the ohlong shield ; aeeording to the authors cited by 
Clem. Alex. Strom, i. § 75. See Fra^m. Hist. Gr. vol. iv. p. 490. Tho 
Samnites are likewise described as the inventors of the scutum, iu Atheii. 
vi. p. 273, F, Flutarch ori the other hand, states that Romulus adopted 
the scutum from tlie Sabines, in the jdace of the round Ar^^olic shiehb 
previously used by the Homans ; Horn. 21. See ATarquardt, iii. 2, p. 211. 

( 5 ) — which, according to the analogy of our legal language, 
may be translated surrenderees, 

(6) Livy, vii. 29-31. 
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battle uiidor Mount Claurus, close to Cuma'.(*) The otlu?r 
consul, Cossus, in marcliiug from Saticula into Samniiim, in- 
volved bis army in a wooded defile between hills, and was 
saved only by the presence of mind and courage of P. Decius, 
a niilitsiiy tribune.(^) An unexpected attack was afterwards 
made iijion the Samnites, of whom the Homans are stated to 
have slain 30,000 men. A third battle was fought by Valerius 
at Suessida, to the south-<'ast of Capua, against the army which 
lie had i)reviously defeated, but which had now received rein- 
forcements. In this encounter he again gained a great SJiccess : 
for hc‘ stormed their camp, dispersed their army, and took 
40,000 shields, and 170 standards. The result of the first cam- 
])aigii against the Samnites was therefore eminently favouiuble 
to the liomans. 

§ 17 For the origin of the First Samnite War, and its 
events, we have only the narrative of Livy. There is no extant 
fragment of Dionysius or Dio Cassius for this portion of the 
history : Diodorus, Eutropius, and Zonaras are silent respecting 
it; Florus despatches it with a brief notice. (*) Livy's account 

( 7 ) Tb. 32-3. In the dcscTiption of tliis battle, Livy says : ‘ Turn 
primuin roferri pedciii atquo iucliiiari i-em in fugam apparuit ; turn capi, 
occicH Samnis: nec superfuissent multi, ni nox victoriarn niogia miam 
pro'luiiii dii-emiaset.’ Niebuhr, Hist. vol. iii. p. 120, wishes fo read, * Turn 
capi, tioii occjidi Saniius.’ 3 liero is no reason for supposing that the 
liomans w«'re disposed to spare the Samnites on tliis occasion, and the 
insertion of the negative piirtiele would be inconsistent with wluit follows 
ns to the darkness ari-esting the slaughter of tlie fugitives. The saying of 
the Samnites in Livy, ‘ Oeul(*s sibi Roinunorum ardere visos,’ is trans- 
ferred by Floras, i. IG, § 12, to another battle after the Cuudine disaster. 

( 8 ) This exploit of P. Deeius Mus is likewise mcnlioued hy Victor dc 
Vir. 111. 2<), where it is placed in the defiles of Mount (laurus, by a confusion 
with the army of Valerius. A dream of P. Decius, in connexion with this 
exploit, VI as (as we learn from Cie<-ro) mentioned by the early liistorians, 
blit it is not noticed by Livy. ‘ At vero P. Di'fius ilk*. (J. F. qui primus 
c Deeiis consul I’nit, cum esset trilninus militnm M. \''alcrio, A. Cornelio 
oonsulihus, a Sarnnitibusque prenieretnr iioster exereitus, cum pcricida 
prieliorum iniret audaeius, monereturque ut cautior esset, dixit, quod extat 
in anvalibHH; sibi in soinnis visum esse, cum inmediis hostibus versaretur, 
oeeiderc cum maxim& gloriA. Et turn quidem ineolumis exoreitum obsidioue 
liberavit. Post triennium antem, cum consul esset, devovit se, Cic. de Div. 
i. 24. Cicero agrees with Livy as to tlio time, for Livy interposes two 
years between the battle of the Claums and the battle of Veseris. 

(9) Preeibus doinde (^anipauifc moUis, non pro sc, sed, quod speeiosius, 
pro sociis Samnitas iuvadil. Erat foedus cum utrisque pcrcussum, sed hoc 
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contains nothing improbable ; the conduct of the Ilouians, wlio 
respected their treaty with the Samnitos, until the Campanians 
made a formal cession of their territory, is natural and intelli- 
gible, however little it may consist with the modi rn law of 
nations ami the military successes of the Romans in the 
campaign, though rapid ami decisive, are not incredible, and 
they agree with the subseejuent history. On the other hand, we 
arc ignorant of the sources from which the detailed nairative of 
Livy could have been derived, and only know that it was not 
taken from any native contemporary historian. Another I'entury 
must still elapse before we reach tlie birth of the earliest native 
author of Roman history. We are not therefore in a condition 
to criticize the details of Livy's narrative, or to prefer one part of 
it to another. Niebuhr however reforms the story, in several 
material points, according to his own views of internal proba- 
bility. Thus he holds that the treaty of the Samnites was 
made not only with Rome, but also with the Latins, as a separate 
contracting party :(^^) that the Romans did not at first refuse 
the application of the Campanians for assistance, and that the 
latter did not surrender themselves to Rome that tlie Roman 


Campani sanctiua et prius omnium suorum doditionc feceraiit. Sic er^o 
Roinaiius Indium Samiiitioum taiiqnam sibi ^essit; i. IB. lAyy's niirrati\o 
iinjjlies that tln^re >^a8 no treat j between the Romans and the Campanians; 
tlie statement of Florua is probably the result of carelessness. 

(10) It was not oblij^ator^^ on the Romans, even upon their own 
principles, to accept the surrender of the Caiupanians : they subsequently 
refused to accept that of tin* JSidiciiics, as made too late, and wrun^ from 
them by extreme necessity ; Livy, viii. 2. 

(11) Hist, vol, iii. p. 115. In his Lectures he says; 'Under these 
circumstances, the Campanians applied to Rome, or probably to the diet 
of the Romans, Latins, and llernieans. 'IViis is evident from, stafrmcnla 
derived from L. Oincius; in Livy v»e x>ereeive the intfmtional obscurity of 
the Roman tradition about it vol. i. p. 307. The meaning of the allusion 
to Cincius does not appt^ar. 

( 12 ) lb. X). llti. Niebuhr’s reasons for rejecting the account of tho 
Campauian surrender are first, because if they had been subjects, they 
would have been punished more severely for their defection after the 
Latin war. Secondly, because the Romans would not liavt^ granted an 
equal treaty to dediticii. AVith regard to the first reason, it may bo 
observed that the Romans are described, after the revolt of the Canq^auiaiiR, 
as calling them subjects by title of surrender; Livy, viii. 2; and that the 
Sfimc punishment, viz., the loss of territory, is inflicted on the Campanisms 
as on the Latins, ib. c. 11. W'ith regard to the second reason, ii is to be 
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Senate sent an embassy to the Samnites not of their own intle- 
2>en(l(jnt authority, but because Koine, and not Latium, liad the 
presidency in that year that the consul Valerius was driven 
to Mount Gaurus by previous defeats and reverses, which have 
been suppressed, or at least left unrecorded, by the Koinan 
historians ;(^^) and that both consular armies took part in the 
battle of Suessula.(^*'’) Tliese emendations of Liv;y^s version of 
tlie events rest upon mere conjecture : and where our knowledge 
of the origin of the extant account is so slight, all conjecture is 
perilous. 

noted that Livy, xxiii. 5, represents the consul in 21Ci b.c., as distinctly 
reminding the Campanians that, although they had surrendered their 
country to the lionians, they had received an equal treaty, and were 

S ermittcd to retain the use of their own laws. Dr. Arnold agrees with 
riebuhr in rejecting Livy's account of the Campanian surrender. * Every 
step ill the Samnite and Latin wars (he says) has been so disguised by the 
Homan annaluts (P) that a probable narrative of these events can only be 
given by a free correction ol' l/ieir falsifications vol. ii. p. 112. 

(13) Hist. ib. p. 118. 

(14) Ib. p 119. Ill Loot. vol. i. p. 309, it is said ; ‘ The Romans must 
have boon pressed by the Samnites into that corner, and having the sea 
and the Vulturnus in their rear, their victory would have been the result 
of despair. Tliis would clearly show that at first the Romans sustained 
losses which are passed over by Livy, or the annalists (?) whom he 
followed ; but at all events the battle restored the balance. It was obviously 
the greatest of all that had yet been fought by the Romans ; for though 
previous battles may have been bloody, yet they w ere not carried on wdtli 
perseverance.’ 

(tfj) Hist, ib, p. 122. In the Lectures, ib. p. 310, the haltle of 
Suessula is represented as taking place a few days after tlie batth* of the 
Gaurus. The Sainuites are supposed to make a iresli stand at a distance 
of a few^ miles. But this is not consistent w'ith Livy’s aerount, who 
separates the two battles, and supposes that the Samnite army received 
reinfureements in tlie interval ; vii. 37. Tlie account of the seizure of the 
height by wliich Decius saved the army of Cossus, given by Livy, vii. 34-6, 
is not very intelligible, but the version of Niebuhr cannot bo reconciled 
with it ; Ilist. p. i2l. 

(16) The extant account of the first Samnite war is thus characterized 
by Dr. Arnold: ‘The Ronian con.suls in this year were M. Valerius 
Corvus and A. Cornelius Cossus. Valerius is tlie hero of that famous 
legend already related, which told how he had vancpiished in his early 
youth a gigantic Gaul by the aid of a Iieaveii-Hcut crow . Tiie acts of his 
consulship have been disguised by a far wMirse spirit: they were preserved, 
not by any regular historian, but in the mere funeral orations and 
traditional stories of his own family ; and w'ere at last still further 
corrupted by the flattery of a client of his house, the falsest of all the 
l^man w-riters, Valerius of Antiiim. ^ Hence we have no real military 
history of the Samnite w ar in this first campaign, but accounts of the 
w'orthy deeds of tw'o famous Romans, M. Valerius Corvus, aud B. Decius 
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§ 18 Incompliance with the wishes of the Campanians, the 
Roman troops occupied Capua and the Campanian territory 
during the winter, in order to protect the country against tli6 
incursions of the Sainnites. During this occupation, a design 
was formed in the Roman army to massacre the people, and to 
take possession of the city ; so as to practise upon them a 
treachery similar to that which they had practised upon the 
Etruscans, the previous masters of Capua. C. Marcius 
Rutilus, the new consul, who had charge of Campania, received 
information of the plot, and contrived to frustrate it by leading 
the army to believe that the occupation was to last for another 
year, and by sentliug home, on various pretexts, the chief leaders 
and promoters of tlie design. By degrees, however, the con- 
spirators perceived that they were singled out, and therefore 
that their plans must be known to the consul ; for this re^ison, 
they teared to place themselves in the power of the Senate, and 
one cohort, on its way to Rome, mutinied near Auxur, where it 
was soon joined by a large body of other soldiers in a similar 
6ituatioii.(^'') They jduudered the country on their roa^l, and 


Mus. Tliey are the heroes of the two slories. and there is evidently no 
other ohjeet in eitlier of th(*m, but to set off their ^lory. It sei'ins to me 
a ^reat. misnike to r<\Lfar4l siicli im*re pane,uyne as historj";* Jliht.. vol. ii. 
|i, 112. It will h(‘ ohstTved that the funeral orations and tlie trailitioiis of 
the Vah'riaii family Jiere alludeil to. rest exelusively on the hypotlu'sis 
of Dr. Arnold, as \m* 11 as tlie additional eorrinifious of Valerius Antias. 
Then* is no valid ground for supjiosing that V’^alerius Antias \^as a eJient ; 
see JSnet. <le Clar. Rhet. c*. 3. Coinjiare jS’iehuhr, ill. p. 12«t, who remarks, 
Led. vol. i, j). 308, tliat ‘ this Saninite war is tlie first in Roman history 
that is worthy of being related.’ 

( 17 ) This t readier V is thus described by Livy; ‘ Cepere aulom, 
prius hello fatigatis Ltmsi;is, in soei«*tatem urbis agrorinmpie aeeepti : 
(leiiide festo die graves sonino epuli.sque ineolas vctcres iiovi coloni 
iiocturna ctede adorti iv. 37. Tin* circuinstanees of tho tw'o (*ases, as 
regards the relations of the two parties, are very similar. A aimilar 
account of the dt'sigiis of tin* Romans is given by Appian, ib. TtXo^: ck 
l7rtf.iiyvk€imv Tov^ tavriov dvikuvTiQ hKarrroi ri/v irtptovmav Karanx^tv Kal 

ruQ yvvttiKa^ H* ya/iuv Tr^iorruydyttrQni, The Cainpaiiiaxi mcrc'ciiaries in tho 
service of Agathodea obtaiii(*d poa.session of Messona in a similar manner : 
having entered the town as friends, they killed tho men, took their wives 
and ehihln*n, and divided tin? land and the moveable jiropcrty ; l\)lyb. i. 7 . 

(iS) Niebulir, Hist, vol, iii. p. G4 ; Loot. vol. i. p. 314, tliiuks it incredible 
that the consul should have sent back an entire cohort to Rome. It is 
however impossible for us, with our imperfect knowledge, to know what 
were the consul’s motives for sending back particular divisions of bis army 
to Rome. 
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having pitched their camp under the Alban hill, they heard 
that T. (t>uinctius was residing in the Tusculan district, culti- 
vating his own farm.(’®) It is stated' that he chose this retired 
life because his military career had been cut short by lameness, 
owing to a wound in the foot. Being in want of a general, they 
placed him at their head, threatening him with death if he did 
not undertake the office. At the eighth milestone they were 
met by Valerius Corvus, who had been appointed dictator for 
the emergency, at' the head of a military force: Here an 
amicable colloquy took place, and it was arranged that the 
mutineers should return peaceably to their allegiance, with a 
complete amnesty for their conduct. A law was likewise passed 
that the name of an enrolled soldier .should not in future be 
stmck out without his consent, and that no one should be a 
centurion who liad previously been a military tribune; the latter 
measure being directed against a certain P. Salonius, who had 
opposed the design of the sohliers with respect to Capua. Livy 
adds that, according to some accounts, laws were passed pro- 
hibiting all interest upon money : also providing that no one 
should hold the same magistracy more than once in ten years, 
or hold two magistracies in one year, and that both consvils 
might be plebeians. (-") 

Appiiui, who.so account of the origin of the mutiny, and the 
march of the mutineers to Rome, nearly agrees with that of 
Livy,(“^) differs entirely in his account of the terms which they 


( 19 ) This must bo T. Quinotius Pcnnus Ca;»itoliniis. dictator in 3 ( 11 , 
and consul ia 351 and 3oI n.c. Ten years had e]a])S(‘d since hia last 
consuIslii]>. 

(jo) If T.ivy’a acc.'iunfc of flic Licin’an rotations ia correct, Ihe law 
alrciidy permitted botli consiila to be j»lobei.aii 8 , thousyh it did not permit 
them bbth to be patricians. See abor c, p. 3l>2. both consuls were not 
plebeian until 173 n.r. Tho election of Marcellus in 216 n.c. was invalid. 
See IJeckcr. ii. 2 . p. 101 . 

( 21 ) See Saiiin. 1 . ‘I’ln'' c.'nsnl wlio Rnccccd.s to the charge of Cam- 

pania is c.allod MafifpKi-,; which is probalrly sfn error for Mdpiciof. The 
mutineers are rcjfreaonted a.s tovs i-n-i rdv tpyiov Iv roie aypolg fifitftivovc 
iicXt)<rnvr«c, by which is meant that they released tho slaves who worked in 
the fields in fetters ; there is no reason for supposing, with Diiobulir, Hist, 
vol. iii. p. 68 , and Dr. Arnold, ib. p. 120, that * debtors working as slaves 

VOL. II. E B 
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obtained ; for he states that a general remission of debts took 
place :(-*-) which seems to be another version of the prohibition 
of interest upon money, %ientioned by Livy. A statement 
similar to that of Appian, is likewise made by the autlior of the 
work de Viris Illustribus.(’-'^) Zonaras, on the other li.ind, enu- 
merates all the measures mentioned by Livy, except tlie prohi- 
bition of interest; and he says nothing of a remission of debts. (-^) 
The divergence therefore between his account and Appian s is as 
wide as possible. The conflict of testimonies, however, iloes not 
stop here ; for, according to Livy, other histories represented all 
the details of the transaction in an entirely different manner. 
They related that the mutiny broke out among the soldiers after 
they had arrived at Rome, and not when they were upon the 
road ;(^®) that they forced their way at night into the house of 
C. Manlius, in the town,(^®) and not into the house of T. 
Quinctius, in the country ; that Manlius was the person whom 


on the possessions of their patrician creditors/ are meant. See Blair’s 
Inquiry into the State of {Slavery among the Romans, p. 109. The 
compediti are mentioned among the rural slaves by Cato de U. B. c. 6 G, 67. 
Appian says that the insurgent army numbered 20,000 men, and that 
Corvinus met them at a day ’s march from Rome. The account is doubtless 
taken from Dionysius, as JJiebuhr remarks, Lect. vol. i. p. 312. 

( 22 ) dig t! ^ov\}] TTUfrOittra ritg ^kv rCjv dTruKOtrag iif/tj^taaro rratn 

'Patfxaioig, ib. ^ 

( 23 ) Hie quura ingens multitude a?re alicno oppressa Capuam occuparo 
tentasflct, et ducem sibi Quinctium necessitate compulsum fecisset, sublato 
a>re aliono seditionem compressit ; c. 29. Livy represents the soldiers at 
Capua as complaining of the pressure of usury as one of their grievances 
at Rome, c. 38, but says nothing about any remission of debts. 

( 24 ) vii. 25, ad fin. 

( 25 ) Niebuhr, Hist. vol. iii. p, 72, represents this account as differing 
more widely from the other, than Livy’s words bear out. * According to 
this other account (he says) the insurrection did not at all begin with the 
army, but broke out in the city, and formed into a secession.* This view 
is followed by Dr. Arnold, vol. ii. p. 118. Livy*s meaning seems to bo 
that the mutiny occurred among the troops who nad returned from Capua, 
but that it broke out after they had reached the ci^. See his expressions 
‘lacrimantes milites/ ‘militura animos/ he evidently represents the 
secession as confined to the soldiery. Niebuhr, ib. p. 73, rejects altogether 
the account of the plot against Capua, as ‘ a false and malicious charge.’ 
See his treatment of the entire story of the mutiny ; Hist. ib. p. 63-73 ; 
Lect. ib. p. 312-7. 

( 26 ) The only 0. Manlius about this time, of whom we know anything, 
is C. Manlius Capitolinus, who was consular tribune in 379 b.c. 
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they compelled to be their leader; that they marched from 
Rome to the fourth milestone, and posted themselves in a forti- 
^ed place ; that Valerius Corvinus was not appointed dictator, 
but that the mutineers treated with the consuls ; and that the 
proposal for a reconciliation came from the soldiers, and not from 
their commanders. ‘In fact (Livy adds) the only point about 
which the ancient historians are agreed is, that there was a 
mutiny, and that it was appeased.’(®7) 

It is 4 uite conceivable that at the time when the history of 
Rome was written by well-informed contemporaries, there should 
be erroneous reports and conflicting testimonies respecting events 
which took place at a distance from the city. When there were 
no printed books, no newspapers, and no maps, the notions 
obtained at Rome respecting military operations in distant conn- 
tries, and even in other parts of Italy, must in general have been 
in the highest degree obscure, confused, and inaccurate. We 
can easily understand thlat if Rome had possessed historians at 
this epoch, they might, unless they took peculiar pains to ascer- 
tain the truth, have given incorrect and inconsistent descriptions 
of the movements of the consular armies in Campania and 
Samnium, and of the positions which they and the enemy occu- 
pied in the First Samnite War. But it is not conceivable that 
any person who lived at the time could have been misinformed 
as to such events those which are stated to have ensued upon 
the mutiny of the cohort returning from Campania. These were 
events of public notoriety, and of deep interest to the whole 
community, which occurred at, or close to, Rome itself. An 
intelligent contemporary could have easily ascertained, beyond 
the possibility of doubt, whether the mutiny took place when 
the soldiers were on the road from CapHa, or after they had 
arrived at Rome ; whether they made T. Quinctius or C. Manlius 
their leader, and whether they forced their way into the country 
house of the former, or the town house of the latter; whether 

( 37 ) Adeo nihil praterquom soditionem fuisae, eamque compositam, 
inter antiquos rerum auctores constat ; livy, vii. 42. 


E E 2 
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Valerius Corvus was appointed dictator to negotiate with the 
mutineers; whether the soldiers seceded from Rome, or halted 
before they reached Roind*f and A\diothor various political laws; 
of the first importance— a remission of all debts, a jiroliibition 
of lending money on interest, ("^) a limitation as to the capacity 
of holding high magistracies, and a permission to the plebeians 
to fill both the consular ofticcs — were or were not passed in con- 
sequence of the popular movement. The existence of total 
uncertainty, confessed by Livy himself, upon questions which 
must liave been so interesting and so notorious to contempo- 
raries, proves that the original accounts of this transaction were 
obtained and reduced into writing at a time when all certain 
knowledge of the events had faded away.(®®) It should be 


(28) This law is stated by Livy to have.beon proposed by L. Genucius, 
tribune of the plebs ; vii. 42. He only gives it however as the report of 
Si)nie writers, and does not positively allirrn that it was passed. Appian, B.C. 
i. 51, speaks of an ‘aiieient law’ in existence in 89 b.c., which ])ro}iibited 
IcMiding mtiiiey on interest — but his words are general. See above, p. 398, 
n. 102, and Rein, lloni. Privatreeht, p. 307. 

( 2 ij) Niebuhr remarks of this insurrection : ‘ One may conceive how it 
might have liappened, from another account nhicli LiA’^y rejected; probably 
because it nas stated only in brief outlines in f/w earliest chronicles^ wliicn 
gav-e no more than they found in the records of that unlettered age ; 
whereas Valerius' Antias and his like presented on the contrary circum- 
stantial aeenuiits.- Jf we possessed all the ancient annals, the historical 
truth could not be doubtful lierc vol. iii. j). 72. The 'early chronicles’ 
and ‘ancient annals’ hero supposed, if eonteniporary histories are meant, 
cannot be proved to liave ever existed ; thojiisiorical truth would probably 
be doubtful, even if the earliest histories accessible to Livy were still 
extant. Dr. Arnold attributes the diserennucy in the accounts to the 
existence of different family histories : ‘ Had \ve any liistory of these 
times (he says), events so inniortant and so notorious as the great disturb- 
ance of the year 413 must nave been related in their main xjoints clearly 
and faithfully. But because \vc have merely a collection of stories 
recording the great acta of i>articular families and individuals, and in each 
of these the glory of its own hei’o, and not truth, was the object, even 
matters the most ptibl^ and easy to be ascertained are so disguised, that 
nothing beyond the bare fa(‘t that there w as a disturbance, and that it was 
at length a])X)eased, is common to the various narratives. The panegyrists 
of the Valerian family claimed the glory of x)utting an end to the contest 
for M. Valerius Corvus, wdio was, they said, specially aj)pointed dictator ; 
wdiile the stories of the Marcian andServilian families said that everything 
had been done by the two consuls, C. Marcius Rutilus and Q. Servilius 
ib. p. 117. It wull bo observed that the existence of the histories of theso 
three families is purely conjectural. No particular credit is token to the 
consuls, and it is expressly said that the reconciliation was attributed not 
to their inlluonce, but to the spontaneous feeling of the soldiers. More- 
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moreover added that although the account of the mutiny of 
the cohort, given by Livy and Apijian, is clear and coherent, the 
subsequent connexion of that event 'ii<lth important constitutional 
concessions to the plebs is (luite obscure, and is not explained by 
the previous narrative. 

§ 19 No militiiry operations took placo in the year of 
Marcius and Servilius — an inaction which was probably owing 
to ,the- mutinous state of the legions quartered in Campania — 
but in the following year, 341 B.O., the consul ./Emilius marches 
into Samnium, where he is met^ not by an army, but by am- 
bassadors suing for peace. They are referred by the consul to 
the Senate, who grant them a treaty of peace, with permission 
to make war against the Sidicines. The consular army is then 
withdrawn upon payment of a war contribution by the Sain- 
nites.(=’") 

The Sidicines now attempt to surrender their country to 
Rome, and thus to obtain its protection : but the Senate refuse 
to accept their cession. They therefore turn to the Latins, who 
were beginning to shake oft* their allegiance to Rome; the Cam- 
panians likewise, who were displeased at the union of the Ro- 
mans with their bitter enemies, the Samnites, join the league; and 
an army of Latins, Campanians, and Sidicines invades Samniuin. 

over, although Livy says * per consules/ yet In’s narrative implies tJiat 
Marcius was at this time in Campania. Mommsen, Itom. Gesehielite, 
vol. i. p. 229, discredits tJie account of this mutiny, as being ‘sentimental 
and confused a descrijitiori which seems tome iiiapi^licable to tlie verdiou 
followed by Livy. 

(d®) Livy’s account of tliia transaction is considered by Dr. Arnold as 
falsilled by Roman partiality, and he thinks that a Latin writer would 
have rei>rosentcd it in the following manner : ‘ That when the confederate 
armies of Rome and Laiiuin were actually in the held, to invade the 
Samnite territory on different sides, the Romans suddenly and treacherously 
made a separate peace witJi the common enemy, inid withdrew tlieir army ; 
and that not content with this, they^ actually entered into an alliance with 
the Samnites, and were ready to join them against Latium;’ Hist. vol. ii. 
p. 128. If Livy’s account is niiAvorthy of belief, it ought to be rejected ; 
but we must reject it simply, and cannot supply its place with a conjectural 
history of our own. The a<*count w Inch Dr. Arnold ascribes to a supposed 
Latin historian is wholly inconsistent with Livy’s account. Ho entirely 
separates the Roman invasion of Samniuin from the plundering expedition 
of the Latins, and describes the latter as being throughout disailocted to 
Rome. 
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It retires, however, after having plundered the open country, 
and the Samnites lose no time in sending ambassadors to Rome, 
to complain that they derif© no benefit from the new alliance,* 
and to request that if the Latins and Campanians are the sub- 
jects of Rome, the Romans will compel them to respect the 
Samnite territoiy; if they refuse to submit to the orders of 
Rome, that the Romans will compel them by force of arm& The 
Senate meet this direct appeal with an assurance that the Cataa- 
panians shall be kept quiet; but they add that the treaty with 
the Latins permits them to make war with any other state at 
their own discretion. This answer, wo are told, alarmed the 
Campanians, and alienated them still more from Rome ; while it 
gave courage and confidence to the Latins, who saw that the 
Romans wore afraid of using coercion against them. 

The Latins now make secret* preparations for the open aban- 
donment of their long-standing Roman alliance ; but informa- 
tion of their movements is conveyed to Rome, and measures of 
precaution are taken by the Senate. The consuls for the year 
are compelle<l to resign before the proper time, and two distin- 
guislied commanders, T. Manlius Torquatus, and P. Decius Mus, 
are elected in tlieir place. The ten leading men of Latium, 
including the two pra?tors, L. Annius of Setia, and L. Kumisius 
of Circeii, are likewise summoned to Rome upon the pretext of 
^giving them instructions respecting the Samnites. Before the 
praetors obey their summons, they convene a federal assembly of 
the Latins, which agrees to demand that one of the Roman 
consuls shall be a Latin, and that half the Roman Senate shall 
consist of Latins. Annius and his colleagues subsequently pre- 
sent themselves before the Roman Senate, in order to make this 
demand; which, if it had been granted, would probably have 
prevented the development of the Roman power, and thus have 
changed the subsequent history of the world. Manlius, the 
consul, was moved to indignation by hearing such a proposition 
formally made by a Latin envoy to the conscript fathers as- 
sembled in the Capitol. Ho threatened to come armed into the 
Senate, and with his own hand to kill any Latin who should 
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venture to appear in it : he also called upon Jupiter to bear 
witness, that it was proposed to pollute his temple, in which 
'they were sitting, by foreign consule and a foreign Senate. As 
the consuls appealed to the gods who had attested the treaty 
which the Latins had violated, Annius was heard to utter some 
words derogatory to the Roman deities. When Annius left the 
temple, he fell down the steps with such force that he was killed. 
AV'the moment, moreover, when the consuls invoked the gods 
who had witnessed the treaty, a storm of rain, accompanied with 
thunder, was heard. Livy leaves it in doubt whether Annius 
was killed, or, as some accounts stated, was only stunned by his 
fall ; as well as whether the thunderstorm really took place ; for 
these circumstances, he remarks, might be true, or they might 
have been invented in order to signify the anger of the goda(®^) 

War is immediately declared against the Latins,' by the 
common consent of Senate and people ; and the consuls, ex- 
cluded from the country which had been recently open to a 
Roman army, march through the midland districts of the 
Marsians and Pelignians to Samnium, where they are joined by 
a Samnite army ; and with this reinforcement, advance to meet 
the Latins and their allies at Capua. In this campaign there- 
fore the Romans, assisted by their recent enemies, the Samnites, 
fought against their ancient allies, the Latins, and their recently 
acquired and now revolted subjects, the Campanians. 

§ 20 While the Rom.an army was encamped before Capua, 
each consul is said to have seen in his sleep the figure of a super- 
natural being, which announced that in the impending battle, 
the general of one side and the army of the other were due to 
the infernal deities ; and that the victory would be to that side 
on which the general should devote the enemy's legions and 
himself to death. These visions were communicated to each 


( 31 ) Ezanimatnm auotorps qnoniara non omnes sunt, mihi quoque in 
incerto rclictum sit; sicut inter fiedcriun ruptorum testationem iugenti 
fragore coeli proccUam elfusatn ; uam ct vera esse, et apto ad repraiseutaudam 
iram dedm nets possunt ; viii. 6 . 

( 33 ) Livy, viii. 1-6. 
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other by the consuls, and were confirmed by tlie res])onsos of 
the aruspices, who were subse»piontly consulted : tlie will of tlio 
gods was therefore manifest, ami the consuls agreed thnt if any 
part of the line of the Roman army sliuuld give way, tlio consul 
who commanded that part shoidd devote himself to death. This 
resolution was privately imj)arted beforehand to the lieutenants 
and tribunes, in order to prevent any alarm being caused by the 
voluntary «leath of the consul. 

The close resemblance between the Romans ami Latins in 
language, manners, arms, ami military discipline, and tiio com- 
munity of service which had existed between them, rendered a 
confusion of the opposing forces easy, and favoured mistake or 
treachery. Strict ordera \?ere therefore given that no one should 
engage in any combat out of bis ranka This injunction was dis- 
obeyed by T. Manlius, the son of the consul, who, being challenged 
by Qeminius Metius, a distinguished citizen of Tusculum, engaged 
him in a single equestrian combat, was victorious, and brought 
his spoils back to his father’s tent. The consul having heard 
the story, summoned an assembly of the soldiers, and ordered 
his son to execution — a sentence which was carried into imme- 
diate effect. This example of stern military discipline is said to 
have made a profound impression in the camp, to have left a 
lasting aversion against Manlius in the minds of the young men 
of his own time, and to have caused the expression Manliana 
imperia to become proverbial, as denoting unrelenting severity 
in the enforcement of military command&(**) 

§ 21 The battle was fought at the foot of Mount Vesuvius, 
near a place called Veseris.("'') The sacrifice of Manlius was 

(33) Livy, viii. 6-7 ; Gcll. i. 13, § 7 ; Victor do Vir. 111. 28 ; Dio Cass. 
Fragiu. XXXV. 3, 4, 9; Zon. vii. 26. The oxeciition of Maul ins by his 
father is assigned to a Gallic war by Sallust, Cat. 52, and Dion Hal. viii. 79. 
These writers appear to have connected the idea of a Gallic war with 
Manlius, on account of the exploit wliich gave him the name of Tortpiatus. 
Serv'ius, ^l^n. vi. 825. says that Manlius caused his son to bo beaten to 
death, and not executed w'itli the axe : Livy describes the execution 
as taking place by decapitation, in the ordinary manner. 

( 34 ) From the expression of Livy, ‘ qua via ad Vesorim ferebat,’ viii. 8, 
it seems probalde that Veseris was not a river, as it is called by Victor do 
Vir. 111. c. 26, 28, a writer of no authority. 
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propitious; but the soothsayer pointed out to Decius that the 
liver of his victim had an ill-onioned mark. Decius expressed 
himsdlf satisfied, if there was nothing wrong in his colleague’s 
sacrifice. The left wing, commanded by Decius, soon began 
to waver, and the first rank retreated in oi’der to make way 
for the second. Hereupon Decius called for the Pontifex, 
M. Valerius, who ordered him to put on the official toya ‘prw- 
texta, to stand upon a sjtear, and to repeat the formula of self- 
devotion 1.0 de£ith for his country. When this ceremony had 
been performed, Decius mounted his horse, and dashed into the 
enemy’s ranks, where his appearance is said to have caused 
alarm, but where he soon found the death which ho courted. (•'**) 
After a protracte<l and severe struggle, the suiwiving consul, 
Manlius, succeeded in achieving a complete victory over the 
Latin army and their Campanian allies. The Samnites are 
stated to have been posted under Vesuvius, but to have taken 
no part in the conflict ; according to one account, they did not 
come up till after the battle, having waited to see which side 
would bo victorious. Livy remarks that the consuls obtamed 
the chief credit of this victory ; the one because he had devoted 
himself for his country, whije the other had shown such courage 
and ability that both the Homans and the Latins, who handed 

(35) Livy, viii. 9 ; Florus, i. 14 ; Victor do Vir. 111. 26 ; Cic. de 
Fin. ii. 19, De Div. i. 2t; Dio Cass, fragm. xxxv. G. Plutarch, An. 
vitios. ad iufcl. sufiT. o. 3, speaks of Decius sacrificing himself on a x»yre to 
Cronus between two armies ; but lie docs not specify whether it is the 
father or the son. The author of the I’lutarchean Parallela, c. 18, relates 
that Decius the fatlier devoted himself in a war against the Albans, and 
Decius tlie son in a war against the Gauls. Aiastides of Miletus is cited 
as the authority for this statemout ; see Fragm. Hist. Gr. vol. iv. p. 323. 
Zonaras, vii. 26, says that some writer roproseiitod Decius to have ridden 
into the midst of the enemy, wliilc others described him as having been 
slain by a Itoman soldier. Tlic deaths of the two Deuii ore thus alluded 
to by J uvciial : 

Plebeiro Deciomin animo), plebcia fuenint 

Nomina ; pro totis legionibus hi tamon, ct pro 

Omnibus aiixiliis atque omiii pube Latiiid. 

Sutliciuiit dis infernis Terrseque pareuti. — viii. 254-7. 

(36) Samnites (pioque, sub radieibus nioutis procul iiistmcti. pnebuoro 
torrorein Latinis ; Livy, viii. 10. Itomanis post proelium demum faeium 
Samuites vonisse subsimo, expectato oventu pugna>, apud quosdam auetorcs 
iuvenio ; ib. c. 11. 
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down the memory of that day to posterity, agreed that which- 
ever army was commanded by Manlius would have gsiined the 
victory. 

Whatever might be the amount of active assistance which 
the Komans received from the Samnites in the battle ot Veseris, 
the description of the campaign shows that Samnitiin was at 
this time a friendly country.(®^) After their defeat, tlie Latins 
evacuated Campania, and retreated to Mintunise, north of the 
Liris. Letters giving a false account of the result of t)ie battle 
were circulated in Latium, and in the Volscian country, and 
thus reinforcements were speedily obtained. The Komans now 
marched northwards in pursuit of the Latin army, which was 
interposed between them and Kome, and met it at Trilanum, a 
coast town, between Sinuossa and Mintumre. Here the Latin 
and Campanian confederacy received another blow, and both 
Latium and Capua were mulcted of their public land.(®“) 

The Latins, however, were not yet subdued ; hostilities were 
renewed against them by the next consuls, and it was not till 
the third year that the definitive reduction of the entire country 
was effected. Different measures were adopted witli the several 
cities, according to their conduct in the late war : those few that 
remained faithful to Rome were rewarded ; the most delinquent 
were deprived of their public territory, and received colonies of 
Roman settlers : the policy however applied generally to them 
was to reduce them to isolated units, without any power of com- 
bination and joint action. For this purpose they were prohibited 


(3?) Alter e& virtute eoque consilio in preelio fuit, ut facile oonvenerit 
inter Romanos Latinosque, qui yiM pugnm tnemoriam poateris tradiderunt, 
utrius partis T. Manlius dux fiiisset, eius futuram hand dubie fiiisse 
yictorism ; Livy, viii. 10. Tlicre is a similar statement respecting Manlius 
in Dio Cass. Fragm. xxxv. 4. &art aal irpog r&v voXtr&v aal srpdv rSiv 
IvavTiuiv ofjLoitoc XtyetrOcu Sri r6 re Kpdrog rov iroXifiov vTroxc/ptov icrxtf Kai ii teat 
r<Sv Aarivwv ijyeiro, irdvrutg dv avroifg vtK^trai iiroitjaiVm 

(38) See Arnold, vol. ii. p. 150, n. 

(99) This victory is described by Died. xvi. 90, as having been gained 
by 1. Manlius the consul over the Latins and Campanians near Suessa, 
and to have cost the defeated nations a part of their territory. He says 
nothing of the battle of Veseris. 
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from convening federal assemblies ; and the citizens of one state 
were not permitted to marry, or to hold land, in anothcr.(^®) 

As this reduction of Latium is one of the great turning 
points in Homan history, and produced a settlemcint which even 
the battle of Cannm did not disturb, it is worth while to 
consider, as well as we can, in what state the accounts of it 
have descended to us. The Latins are described as shaking oflF 
their allegiance to Rome, and taking arms against her, in the 
year aftei’ the Gallic capture of the city:(^^) their hostile move- 
ments and refusals to furnish troops continue at certain intervals 
until the Samnite war; but although this seems a favourable 
opportunity for attacking the Romans, the Latins (probably 
from jealousy of the Samnites) remain quiescent, until the 
campaign is decided in favour of the Romans; vrlien their army, 
which is stated to be in readiness for an attack upon the Romans 
in case they had been worsted, invades the territory of the Pelig- 


(40) Ceteris Latinis populis coiinubia eommerciaque ot concilia inter so 
ademerimt; Livy, viii. 11. vVbeii the Hcriiici were ^oclu<^od, the cities which 
had borne arms ap^ainst Roiius were deprived of the right of holding; federal 
councils, and of intermarriage; their niagisf rates were likewise stripped of 
all civil powers, and were allowed only to retain their religious functions ; 
ib. ix. 43. After the lloiiiau conquest of Macedonia, it w as divided into 
four regions, each of which ^as pcrinitted to liav’c a concilium or assembly 
of its own ; and the riglit of niaiTiage and of holding land and houses was 
limited to the region. ‘ Pronunciavit deiiide neqiie connubium nequo 
commcrcium agrorum a?dificiorunique inter scplacere cuiquam extrafines re- 
^iouis su.'B esse;* Livy,xlv. 29. The ‘ coniinercium ngrorura a?dilicioruraque* 
IS equivalent to the tyicTtitnc Kai otKtac of the Greeks, liolybius, in his 
summary of Roman history after the taking of the city by tlie Gauls, says 
that the Romans, having mastered all the Latins {yepo/iivoi iyieparu^ 
diravTwv r&v Aarivfav rc Hiv dviptav Kai ri^v iv rai^ 4xrirt;x<av), 

afterwards went to war with the Etruscans, then with the Gauls, and after- 
wards with the Samnites ; i. 6. 

(^i) Some of the Latin cities wore among the twelve Roman colonies 
which refused to furnish men and money in the ninth year of the Second 
Punic War. This however was not so much a defection as a refusal to 
make additional sacrifices for continuing the war; Livy, xxvii. 9-10. 

(42) Great terror is stated to be caused in 389 b.g., by the defection of 
the Latins who had been faithful to the Romans since the battle 
of Regillus ; Livy, vi. 2. The Latins assist the Antiates against Rome ; ib. 6, 
In answer to a message from the Romans, they excuse themselves for not 
furnishing a contingent, and for assisting the enemies of Romo ; ib. 10. 
Afterwards however they send succours to the Volsci ; ib. 12, 13. Latium 
is described as doubtful in its allegiance ; ib. 21. The Xiatins join the 
Yolsci against !0U)mo ; ib. 32-3. lu 349 B.c., the Latins, in answer to 
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nians, who are now friendly to the Romans.(^^) The mutiny in 
Campania gave them fresh hopes, and in the following year 
they openly revolted, with the Camjmnians and Sidi(*ines.(^‘'') 
Aiinius, the prsetor, is described in Livy as telling tho Latin 
assembly that the time for declaring their inde]>endenci‘ is now 
arrived ; that the Romans are manifestly holding ba< k from 
fear; for that tliey have acquiesced in a refusal of tlio T^atins to 
furnish troops, after a submission of more than two hundred 
years in their invasion of tlie Pelignians, when N>rmer]y 
they could not obtain permission to defend themselves ;(*') in 
their protection of the Sidicines and Campania)is, and their 
hostilities against the Sanuiites, now the allies of Rome. No 
specific reason is assigned for the defection of the Lati?is at' this 
particular time ; and we must suppose that, by a succession of 
circumstances, they were rendered impatient of the state of 


a clemantl for troops, rofuso to furnish them, but announce that tiny shall 
fight for tiu'ir own imh'porulcneo, and not to support any other nation; 
ib. vii. 25. The hostile feeling of Latiiiin is meiitioiied ; ih, 27*2S. 

(4,^) Tliijus certaminis fortuna — liiitinos, jam exereitibus eojuparatis, 
ab Romano in IVligiumi vortit belJum; Livy, vii. 38. 

(44) Livy, vii. 12. 

(45) TJiey are described as * siia R])onte in anna moli Livy, viii. 2. 

(46) Livy seems to reckon from tho reign of Tar<|iiinius IViseus 
(610 — 5711 n.c.) ; see i. 38. The battle Hegillus, placed by Livy in 

JJ.c., would give an interval of only 159 years. 

(47) Li\y represents the Roman Senate as declaring that tlie treaty 
did not prohibit the Latins from making war uitliout the consent of 
R/ome ; viii. 2m He must therefore suppose (he Romaiis to have c'xercised 
a power in excess of that coufern^d by tljc treaty^. He slaU^s, as earb' as 
494 B.C., that the Latins apj)Iied to tho Senate, for assistance against the 
./Equi, or for permission to defend themselves, and that the Senate, 
thinking it safer to dcTend them than to allow them to defend themselves, 
sent one of the consuls ; ii. 30, above, j). 62. Sec also tlie answer to tho 
Hernieans, in iii. 6. Dion. Hal. viii. 15, says that in 489 b.c. the Latins 
received permission from the Senate to levy an army and appoint generals 
of their own, which they were prohibited from doing by their treaty with 
Rome. See above, p. 108, n. 49. The same historian states that in 
466 B.C., when the territory of the Latins was ravaged by the yEqui, the 
Romans neither sent an army to their assistance, nor wouhi permit them 
to defend themselves ; ix. 60. They are described, in a subseouent year 
(403 B.C.), as receiving permission to defend themselves until tJie Roman 
force comos up ; ib. 67. It will be observed that the statements of 
Livy, viii. 2, and Dion. Hal. viii. 15, wuth respect to tho provisions of the 
treaty on this important pomt, are wholly at variance with eacJx other. 

(48) viii. 4. 
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virtual sRl»joctioii iu which, i)artly by virtue of the treaty, and 
partly by ui^urpation, they stood to Rome. 

• Livy’s description of the reception given at Rome to the 
Latin doinand, though higlily-coloured, is quite consistent with 
probability ;('•*) but the thuiiderstoian heard when the consuls 
appealed to the gods, who had attested the broken treaty, 
and the judicial death of Annius, from a fall down the steps 
of the S<uiate-house, after he had spoken disjjaragingly of the 
Roman g<»ds, are circumstances which savour of the marvel- 
lous. Tli*‘ circuitous march of the Roman army to 3Iount 
Vesuvius, without passing through Latium, in order to attack 
the Latin and Camiianian forces in Campania, together with 
the rest of the successful eami)aign, is clearly and cohe- 
rently described. The execution of T. Manlius by hisf father, 
for a broach of military discipline, was an event calculated 
to make a deep impression on the popular memory, and no 
reasonahlt' doubt can be entertained of its historical basis. 
A similar remark doubtless applies to the self-devotion of 
Dociiis, strange as the siq^orstition may seem by which this 
patriotic act was dictahid. '^I’he concurrent dreams of the con- 
suls are indeed probably fabulous lior is it easier for us 


(49) After the battle of Caniuv, in 210 when the numbers of the 
Senate w(u-e to be tilled uj), Sp- Carvilius proposed to admit two senators 
from eaeli Jiiitiii city. This projmsal was reecived in the Senab? with 
great indignation, ami T. Manlius exelaimed, ‘ Esseetiam mine slirpis ejus 
viriini, c'X cpitl fpiondam iu Capilolio consul ininatus esset, quern Latinum 
in eiiria vidisset, cum suA manu se interfcM'turum Livy, xxiii. 22. This 
agrees with the threat of the consul Manlius in viii. 5. The interval is 
121 years. Cicero, De Log. Agr. ii. 35, states that the Campanians once 
demanded that Capua should appoint one of the Roman consuls ; but it 
does not appear when this dciuaiitt could have been made. 

(50) llio Cassius states that the murder of Cajsar was immediately 

followed by a thunderstorm: dXXwc j^povrai dtrXcroc jcai verde 

\dfipoc lir£ykp€TOf xliv. 62. 

(51) Trio dream of P. Decius alone is mentioned by Cic, de Div. ii. 66, 
which seems to ii^ly that he did not know of the concurrent dream of 
the other consul ; Zotiaras, viii. 2, likewise speaks of the dream of Decius 
alone. It is liowevor possible that this passage of Cicero may refer to the 
other dream of Decius mentioned above, p. 413, n. 8. The dream of the 
consuls in Livy, viii. 6, is not unlike the oracle ^iven to the Athenians, 
which led to the self-sacrifice of Codrus. According to Livy, the consuls 
dreamed: utrius exercitfis imperator Icgiones hostium, superque eas se 
devovisset, ejus populi partisque victoriam ^ fore. The oracle given to 
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than it was for Dio Cassius to understand how tlie solf-sacrifice 
of the consul could have produced as great an effect as is de- 
scribed. (®*) When the mitigation of cruel sui>orstiiions had 
abolished human sacrifices by the priest, they seem to have 
been still retained, in certain cases, as acts of voluntary self- 
slaughter: it is in this light that the leap of M, Curtins into the 
chasm in the forum is represented to us.(®”) The act of Decius 


Codrus is reported to have boon that if he fell by the hand of tlie enemy, 
the Atlu'tiiaiiH 'nould be vietorions. See Lyenrj'. in Leoerat. 8 ( 5 . Val. 
Max. y. 6, ext. i.. Veil. i. 2 , and other author.<< cited by ileuisins de Ref;. 
Ath. iii. 11. A'ejleius 8 ay.s that the ansnerof the oracle ^\as, ‘Quoruin 
dux ab hi>ste oeeiauH essef, eo.>, futures superiores.’ 

( 52 ) Dio Casa, fra^ni. \\\v. 7. 

t'ilentio facto, teinpla deorum immortalium, qiiiv foro imminent, 
Cat>i(oliiinique intuontcni, et manus nune in cu'lum, imno iu pateutea 
terrse hiatu.s ad deos manes iwrrijjentem, se devoviase ; Idvj , vii. (5. 
Uuinaii saerilieea, m the cruel form of a live intortiient of a ‘male and 
fetiiah' Gaul and <»rtH*li. were however practised at Rome at a date long 
■ubaequent to the «levotion o'f Decius. See Pint. .Marcell. 3 ; Orosius, iv. 13; 
Livy, wii. 57 ; Pint, tiiue.nt. Ihnu. S3. Pliny states that liurinui sacrifices 
were aUdisKcd at Rome by a decree of the Senate, aa late as tlie year 
B.c. •* \xx. 3. Two men were slain as viethns by the pontiliees niuf the 
pneat of Mars, in the I’aiiiptH Martjus. and their heads wen* alHxed to the 
liw year W B.i'., und»r the rule of .TviUua Cicsar. Dio t'assius 
Mat** iImU be doe* utA know iW reason why this sacrifice to«>k place; it 
Wtti nuale in eonseqaenee of a Sibylline oracle, or ouy other sacred 
I jiliih PUny likewise says ; * Boario iu foro Grtccum 



, ant dhamni gentinm. ciiio miibus turn res esset, etiam 

I BStUi. 3, Cawar nieniious the tise of human sacrifices 

> tlMT in Iu* own tttu* t B. CL vi. tfi. Human sacriSccs were in 

‘ fMMmane (k» Hw feelinic* of the Greeks, and were supplanted by 
mnSoltedl nte* in tlw historical age. 'Hiey were however 
^ M (Jha feirtieai 0 / Lrora in Arcadia, at the time of Theophrastus 
rr f «m 1 are stated to hare been occaaioaally resorted to even 
Skm JE. F. fferwano, GoUctHlieMtlkbi'n AJbT^ilroer der 
tfrikirhfTi i f?. JVaees of the tymbolical taiti/fation of the ancient custom 
am^iBee* also oce«r at Jtome, Thus in the Sacra AigtHiram, 
AMv Hmmta of men. made €>f ruabea, were thrown into the Tiber, which 
«r»r» mud *0 bare been aubstitiiteii by Hercules fi>r human victims ; 
HarMnff. Bet. der H^er, rol. it. p. lOO. Above, vol. i, p. 288, ihcre 
is UkovHae a story that in the reign of Tarqninius Superbus, the wacle ot 
Apollo declared that hea^ls must be oflered for heads. Henco Tarqum 
iii^ituted the practice of sacrificing boys to the goddess Mania. This 



colloquy between Jupiter and 

Annuli omnti, eed verum amba^e remolA 
Abdidit, ct dubio terruit ore virum. 

Ctt'de caput, dixit. Cui rex, parcbixnus^ inquit : 
Csedcuda eat hortia eruta cepa meia. 
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was a self-inflicted human sacrifice ; but how, in the confusion 
and throng of a battle, it could have been seen and known 
to a sufficient number in either army to produce a strong moral 
efiect, it is difficult to understand. It is true that the ancient 
battles were without smoke, and that the opposite armies were 
closely engaged : the space which they covered was thus much 
smaller than in a battle which is decided by artillery, and there 
was no artificial impediment to the sight; still as the dream of 
the consuls was only divulged to a few, the principal motive for 
the act of Dccius could not be known even to his own army. 
The curious formulas and rules relating to the devotion of the 
enemy’s legions by a voluntary death — which, it seems, applied 
not only to a commander, but to any soldier of a legion — are 
preserved by Livy, and are undoubtedly authentic ;(®‘) the ex- 
istence of established rules of this kind seems to prove that the 
practice must have been resorted to, in some form, on occasions 
on which it is not mentioned. At the same time it is true, as 
Dr. Arnold has remai-ke<l, that the authenticity of the formulas 
does not prove the reality of the event with which they are 
placed in juxtaposition.(®®) The difference between Greek and 
Roman civilization at this time is strikingly evinced by the self- 
immolation of Deciua No such act of gloomy and ferocious 
superstition, however patriotic the motive, would have been in 
accordance with the prevailing sentiments of the Athenian 
people, even during the Peloponnesian war; still less would it 
have recommended itself to the hearers of Demosthenes. 

Whatever may have been the effect of the devotion of 
Dedus, the energy and ability of Manlius contributed largely 

Adclidit hie, hominis. SuineB, ait ille, eapillos. 

Fostulat hie auimam ; cui Numa, piscia, ait ; 

Riait, ot his, intuit, facito mea tela prociires, 

O vir eoUoquio non abigende meo. 

See above, vol. i. p. 487, n. 65. 

(54) Pliny aroaka of this formula as extant in his time ; * Durat 
immenso exemplo Deciorum, patris filiique, quo se devovere, carmen 
xxviii. 3. 

( 55 ) Hist, of Borne, vol. ii. p. 14G. 
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to the success of the day ; and it is remarkable that Livy 
speaks of both Romans and Latins, Avho haiuled down the 
memory of that battle to ])Ostority, as aoreeing in the. oxtcnt- 
of his influence. The words of Livy imply that this battle Wiis 
recorded by con temporaries, au«l that the memory of it wivs duo 
to their accounts : the expression is worthy of note, in.ismuch 
as it is the earliest reference to contemporary eviileucc, with 
respect to the narrative of a transaction, which occurs in Jloman 
history. 

In the account of the Roman military system which Livy 
introdxices on the occasion of the Latin war, he states that the 
Romans originally used clypei, or round bucklers, similar to 
those of the Greeks; but that when pay for the soldiers was 
introduced (which change wxis made at the siege of Veii), seteto, 
or oblong rectangular shields, were substituted for them.(®®) In 
his description of the Servian constitution, however, he assigns 
sevia to the second and third classes. (®^ It has been attempted 
to reconcile these two passages by assuming that Livy’s meaning 
in the former is, that oblong Avero universally substituted for 
round shields at the introduction of pay it seems more pro- 
bable that the inconsistency Avas OAving to inadA'ertence, and that 
the specification of the armour of the Servian classes does not 
apply to the early times. The Romans are moreover said to 
have borroAA"e<l the scutum from the •Samnites ; Avhile Plutarch 
states that Romulus derived it from the Sabines, and substituted 
it for the round Argolic shield, Avhich the Romans had previously 
used. 

An incident connected with the subjug.ation of Latium is, 
that the beaks of the captured Antiate ships were brought to 
Rome, and used as ornaments for the raised platform used by 
speakera in’ the forum; which hence obtained the name of 

(56) Clyppis antca Eotnani usi sunt; deinde, postquom stlpcndiarii 
facti sunt, scuta pro clypeis fccere j viii. 8. 

(57) i. 43. 

(58) See Marquardt, iii. 2, p. 272. 

(59) Above, p. 412, n. 4. 
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rostra.i^’^ This origin may probably bo considered as his- 
torical. 

• § 22 The dictatorship of Q. Piiblilins Philo, in the year 

after tlic hatin revolt, 339 1J.C., was, according to l^ivy, dis- 
tinguishctl by three laws, highly favourable to the plebs, and 
adverse to the patricians. The first of these was an enact- 
ment that decrees of the plebs should be binding on the 
entire community. The second, that the Senate should give 
a preliminary consent to all laws put to the vote in the 
comitia centxiriata. The third, that one at least of the censors 
should be a plebeian. The first law is identical with one of 
the Yalerio-Horatian laws, passed in 449 B.C., after the abo- 
lition of the decemvirato, as stated both by Livy and Diony- 
sius. (®') Livy however introduces it in this year, as if it were 
a new popular concession ; and not a re-enactment of a previous 
law.(®^) It appears subseqtiently a third time, as a new con- 
cession, by which the dictator Hortonsius, in the year 287 B.C., 
put an end to a secession of the plebs.(®®) The rule that 
plebiscita had the force of law was referred by the jurists of the 
empire to the Hortensian law.(®') Attempts have been made 
by Niebuhr and others to draw distinctions between these three 
laws,('’") but the distinctions rest upon unsupported conjectures, 
and we must admit that the accounts of this important enact- 
ment, as they stand, are irreconcilable ; for both the Publiliau 


( 6 0) Livy, viii. 14; Plin. N. H. xxxiv. 11 . The latter agrees with 
Livy iu fixing the event to the eonsulaliip of C. Mfenius, 410 u.c. 

( 6 1) Livy, iii. 65 : ut quod tributiiii plebes jussisset populum tenerct. 
Dion. llal. xi. <li5. 

( 62 ) The law of Publilius Philo is expressed thus : ‘ ut plebiscita 
onines Qnirites ten«‘reiit Livy, viii. 12. 

( 63 ) Plin. H. N. xvi. 15 ; Gell. xv. 27 ; Liv. Lpit. xi. Compare 
Becker, ii. 3, p. 161. 

( 64 ) Se<l ct plebiscita, latft lego Ilortensia, non minus valere quam 
leges cceperunt ; Inst. i. 2. § 4. 

( 65 ) See Niebuhr, llisl. vol. ii. p. 3GC, vol. iii. p. 148, 418. Niebuhr 
supposes that the Publilian law abolished only the veto of the curies upon 
plebiscita, and that the Hortensian law repealed the veto of the Senate, 
which stUl subsisti'd. His theory respecting the eurlaj, as an aristocratieal 
body, is however destitute of proof, and its application to tliese laws is 
a mere arbitrary conjecture. Niebuhr’s hypothesis is adopted by 
Dr. Arnold, vol. n. p. 166. 

VOL. II. V F 
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and Hortonsian laws are represented as constitutional innova- 
tions, and not as more re-enactrnents. The second of the 
Publilian laws implies that, up to this time, the Senate had a 
veto upon all laws passed by the comitia coiituriata — a state of 
things which cannot be reconciled with the previous history. 

§ 23 Livy mentions more than once about this time the 
expedition of Alexander, king of Epirus, to Italy, where he met 
his death. As this is one of the earliest points of contact between 
the contemporary authentic history of Greece and the traditional 
history of Rome, the present will be a convenient place for exa- 
mining the series of Greek expeditions to Italy, which, beginning 
about this period, ended in the expedition of Pyrrhua(®’) 

Tarentum, situated in the deep indentation of the southern 
gulf of Italy, an ancient Lacedaemonian colony, (**) was still a 
powerful state, involved in frequent wars with its neighbour.*?. 
Being pressed by the hostilities of the Lucanians, the Tarentines 
applied for assistance to their mother country ; the claim was 
willingly recognised, and in 338 B.C'. Archidamus III., king of 
Sparta, was sent with an expedition to the relief of Tarentum. 
There he died in a battle against the Lucanians, which is stated 
to have been fought on the same day as that of Chaironea : a 


( 66 ) Ut IcRum qu.'p eomitiia centuriatis forrentur, ante initiim suffra* 
gium patres auctores fioront ; Livy, viii. 12. If the consent of the patres 
was a mere form, it would have been invmatcrial whether it was given 
before or after the vote. In i. 17, Livy states that the practice of giving 
the consent of tJie Senate before tlio vote, was followed in his time both in 
the passing of lau s and the election of magistrates. According to Dion, 
llal. ii. 14, tlio original institution of Jlonmlus was, tliat the arts of the 
people were not valid without the consent of the Senate. Cicero makes 
the same statement with respect to the early period of the Pepnhlic : 
* Quodque erat ad ohtinendain potentiam nobilium vel maximum, vehe- 
menter id retiiiebatur, jpopuli comitia ne cssent rata, nisi ca patruni appro- 
bavisset auctoritas Kep. ii. 32. Nam si ita esset, quoa patres apud 
majores nostros tenerenonpotuissent,ut reprehensores essent comitiopum ; 
Pro Plane. 3. Compare also the oration of Lieinins Macer in the fragments 
of the Histories of Sallust, p. 283, ed. Kritze : Deinde, ne vos ad virilia 
ilia voeem, quo tribunos pleoei, modo patricium magistratum, libera ab 
auctoribus patriciis suffragia majores vestri paravere. By ‘ modo patricium 
magistratum/ £ritzo understands an ‘ exclusively patrician magistrate.’ 
the allusion being to the consulship and other high offices which had 
been thrown open to the plebeians. See above, § 10 . This iutoTpretation 
however supposes a very elliptical oonatruction. 

( 67 ) See Strabo, vi. 3 , 

( 68 ) See Grotc, Hist, of Gr. vol. iii. p. 512. 
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circumstance wliicli fixes the date of the expedition. This 
event had no direct influence uj>on Rome, and is not mentioned 
•by Livy. 

§ 24 Shortly after this disaster, the Tarentines applied in 
another quarter for succour against their warlike neighbours tlie 
Lucanians and the Messapians. Alexander, king of Epirus, 


( 69 ) See Diod. xvi. 62-3. Tlie synchrouism with Clnuronca is mentioned 
in c. 88 , and also hy Pint. Cam. 19. It is stated that the enemy refused 
to give up his body, and it remained un buried, althouglx the Tarentines 
offered a large sum for it ; Theopomp. an. Athen. xii. p. 636, C. D ; Fans, 
iii. 10 , § 5 . In Plut. Agis, 3, it is said tliat he was killed by the Messaxiii 
near MavSoWv, for which MaiMpiov has been corrected. 

( 70 ) For the series of the kings of Epirus, see Pans. i. 11 ; Plut. 
Pyrrh. 1 , 2 ; Justin, xvii. 3. Tlie name of Alexander however is excluded 
from Plutarch’s list. The family relations will appear from the following 
pedigree ; — 

Alcotas, king of Epirus. 


1 . Neoptolemus. 2. Arybbas — Troas. 


Alexander. Olympias. iEacides — Phthia. 

I 

Pyrrhus. 

Alcetas was succeeded by TSTeoptolemus and Arybbas (or Arymbas, as it 
is written in Demoath. Olyiiih. i. p. 13), wlio agreed to reign jointly. 
Arybbas survived his brother, and became king with undivided power. 
According to Oiod. xvi. 72, he died after a reign of ion 3 'ears, and was 
(through Ihc influence of Philip) suc<*eeded by Alexander, and not b^" his 
son Macules. On the other hand, Justin, viii. 6 , (cf. vii. 6 ) states that 
Philip deposed Arybbas, in order to ]>ut Alexander on the throne at the 
ago of twenty. If (as appears from the language of Pans. i. 11 , § 1 ) Xeop- 
tolemus was the elder brother of Arybbas, Alexander was the riglitfiil heir 
to the throne, in preference to iEaeides. Niebuhr, vol. iii. p. 164, how- 
ever calls Arybbas the elder brother. Ju.stin, vii. 6 , makes Neoptolemus 
and iVrybbas cousins, not brothers. Upon the death of Alexander, .d^aeidt s 
Biiccoodcd to the throne (Pans. iii. 11, § 4), and upon his death (Diod. 
xix. 74) the celebrated Pyrrhus became king — though with the interruption 
of a certain Neoptolemus (Plut. Pyrrh. 4), ho w as probably the son 01 
Alexander. The rival to the throne whom PyTrlms kills, and who is 
called Neoptolemus by Plutarch, is in Pans. i. 11 , § 5, Alcetas the son of 
Arybbas, and elder brother of -cEacidcs. Wlien Philip repudiated Olym- 
pias, she retired to her brother Alexander ; Dicajarchus, ap. Athen. xiii. 
p. 557, D. E.; Justin, ix. 6 , 7. TJio statement in Plut. Alex. 2, that 
Arymbas w'as the brother of Olympias seems to be an eiTor arising from 
the confusion of different persons. Justin, xvii. 3, likewise erroneously 
calls Neoptolemus the son of Arybbas, and ASacides the brother of Alex- 
ander. Neoptolemus, one of the iralpoi of Alexander, is said by Arrian, 
Anab. ii. 27, to have belonged to the family of the JEacidUe. lie must 
therefore have been allied to the royal family of Epirus. 


F F 2 
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whose sister Olympias had married Philip of ]VIacodoii,( ’) who 
had himself married his own niece Cleopatra, the daughter ot 
Philip and Olympias, and who ow«‘d his throne to the intlucnce 
of Philip, is said to has’e thought that he could coiuiiier the 
West, as his nephew Alexander was subduing the Eas).(-^) He 
cjinie to the assistanco of Tarontum, arul eiiyagcnl in a war Avitli 
tlie Lucanians ;('■") which afterwards led him to make a dt\sc(‘iit 
u2»on the western coast of Italy near Pa^stum. Hero ho fought 
a battle against tlie combined forces of the Lucanians and 
JSanmites^ and was victorious : the result of this battle led to 
his entering into a treaty with the Romans. ("*) His successes 
in sonthern Italy were important, and if they had continued, he 
would probably have come into contact with the Romans, ('^®) in 


( 71 ) See Justin, vii. 6 ; Diod. xix. 91. Justin here states that the 
marriage of Philip with Olympias was arranged by Arybbas, who was her 
guardian ; he calls botli ]!ileo{>toloinus and Arybbas kings of ^e Molossians, 
and describes them as cousins, not brothers. He likewise states that 
Troas, the wife of Arybbas, W'as the sister of Olympias. This account of 
the marriage of Pliilip and Olympias does not "agree with that given in 
Pint. Alex. 2. Niebuhr has tlie following note, vol. iii. n. 395 : * The ear- 
lier Greek writers, even sucli as, like Aristotle, did not use Atticisms, 
always write Molottians ; which the Itonians, according to a false analogy', 
have changed into Molossians. The Tliessalians w ere Thesprotians, and 
tlie double t is Thessalian.’ Compare his lioct. on Anc. Hist, vol, iii, 

& 137. It does iu>t appear that there is any foundation for this assertion. 

erodotus and Thucvdides use the forn^ MoXocrero^ : see Herod, i. 140, vi. 
127 ; Time. ii. 80. The same form likewise occurs in jSSscIi. Prom. 829. 
Aj'istotle, monorer, writes in Attic Greek. 

( 72 ) Porro Alexander, rex Epiri, in Italiam a Tarentinis auxilia ad- 
versus llruttios dci)recantilms, solicitatus, ita cupide profectus fuerat, veluti 
in divisioue orbis terrarum, Alexaiidro Olympiadis sororis sure tilio Oriens, 
sibi Occi<lens sorte contimsset: non minorem rerum materiam in Italia, 
Africa, Sicilifwji^e qnam iilc in Asi& et in Persis babitiirus ; Justin, a ii. 2. 
The anecdote 111 Gell. xvii. 21 , § 33, implies that the Ttaliau expedition of 
Alexander of Epirus was subaecpient to the Asiatic campaign of Alexander 
the Great. Livy, ix. 19, carries tlie saying clow n to the time of Alexander s 
doatJi. No reliance is to be placed on the authenticity of such anecdotes. 
In Orosius, iii. 18, he is described as ‘ alTcctans oceidentis iinperium, sciuu- 
lans Alexandrum Magnum.' 

( 73 ) lie w as * accitiis ab Tarentinis in Italiam Livy, viii. 24. Strabo, 
vi. 3, § 1 , says tliat Alexander was called in by the Tareotiues against the 
IMessapians and Lucanians. 

( 74 ) Livy, viii. 17. Heplaccs this battle seven years before Alexander’s 
death. The treaty witJi Kome is also mentioned by Justin, xii. 2 , also 
treaties with Metapontum and the Foediculi. 

( 75 ) Eo anno Alexandrum, Epiri rcgem, in Italiam classem appulisso 
constat ; quod bcllum, si prima satis prospera fuisscut, baud dutne ad 
Romanos pervenisset ; Livy, viii. 3 . 
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which case the treaty between them would have been of short 
<lur;itioii. I fe gained many advantages over tlie Bruttians and 
•Lucanians ; he took Hcraclea, Consentia, Sipoutum, Terina, 
fuiil other iowns, and sent throe hundred noble families as hos- 
tages to E]>irus ;('‘Q but during some hostile operations in the 
Bruttian territory, two-thirds of his army were cut off, and he 
was treacluirously put to death by some Lucanian exiles, wlnnu 
lie kept as a bo<lyguard about his jDerson. Before he left Epirus 
he had bi-en warned by an oracle to beware of the city of 
Pandosia, and the waters of Acheron. Alexander had referred 
this ambiguous admonition to the city and river, so named, in 
Epirus ; he was however transfixed by a sj)car while crossing 
a river Acheron, near a city of Pandosia, in southern ltaly,("'J 


(76) Justin, ib., tells a story of Alexander being prevented from 
attacking the Apulians by respect for an ancient oracle,, which appeared to 
promise them perpetual possession of the country. 

(77) Bivy, viii. 24 ; Strab. vi. 1, § 6 ; Ib. 3, § 4 ; Justin, xii. 2, xvii. 3, 
xxih. 1 ; Plut. de Fort. Itom. 13. Strabo, vi. 3, § 4, attributes the death 
of Alexander to the rescniiiient caused by his ininsfer of a general festival 
of tlie Greeks of tliat region from Ileraclca in the Tarciitine territory, to 
tlie Thuriau territory, near the river Acalandrus. The details of the dealh 
of Alexander, and of the subsequent fate of his body, given by Livy (which 
appear to have been derived from some contemporary Gn^ek writer), do 
not agree with tlio statement of Justin ‘ Corpus^ ejus Tliurii publice re- 
demtum sepultures tradidcrunt xii. 2. Justin, ib., slates that the oracular 
warning was given by Jupiter of Podona. Strabo, ib., and Steph. B3^z. 
in Uavdoa-ia mention another ambiguous oracle : Uapdoala rpiKoXciive ttoXvi^ 
7roT€ Xaov oAc'crcrec^. The ambiguity iicre w^as similar to lliat in the oracular 
verse about Croesus crossing the IIal3’'s; as it was luicerlaiu in the one whether 
CroDSUS would overthrow the Persian kingdom or his own, so in this verse 
it was uncertain whether the army of Alexander or of the cneiii}'’ would be 
destroyed near Pandosia. The * tres tumuli ’ near Pandosia are mentioned 
by Livy. Numerous other instances of ambiguous predictions respecting 
the place of death are collected in the note ol‘ Hemeccer on Justin, xii. 2. 
ill the edition of Groiiovius. See Time. iii. 90, concerning the death of 
Ilesiod at Ncmca ; Jlcrod. iii 64, coiiceriung t!ie dealh of Cambyses at 
Kchataua; Plut. Flamin. 20, Pans, viii, 11, §11, concerning the (leath of 
Hannibal at Libyssa in Bithynia ; iElian, V. 11. iii. 45> coiiccraing the 
oracle given to Piiilip of Macedon to avoid to dpfut; and Paus.^ viii. 11, § 10, 
conccx'niiig the death of Epnminondos in the grove of Pela/^os. Pausnn. 
ib., says tiiat the Athenians were encouraged to undertake tlie unfortunate 
expedition to Syracuse by an ora<jlc from Podona exhorting them to found 
a colony in Sicily ; whereas the place meant was a hill named Sicily, close 
to AtJieiis. A story is told in Serv. j3En. vi. 321, of Apollo promising the 
Erythrieaii Sibyl that her life should last as long as she did not see the 
Erythncan island w’liere she then dw'’elt. She accordingly w’ent to Cumas 
and w^hen she became veiy old, and retained no other power than her 
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His Jeutli appears to have taken place in 331 U.C., seven 

}'oars after the death of Archidamus.('^) The ex€anii»le ol his 


voire, the citizens, cither from jealous^’' or compassion, sent lior a letter 
sealcil n ith Eryllmvan chalk. As soon as she saw it, she expired. An 
ambiguous prediction respecting a death at tlerusalcm is said 1o liavo 
deceived Pope Sylvester, nho died in a ehiireh so called, Jtoberl (Liiseard, 
who found the name at Itliaea (Anna Comnena. Alex. vi. (»), and King 
Henry IV. of Enghind, who died in a room nliich bore the iiamt* td Jeru- 
salem. See the commentators on the second part of Ilciiry IV., act 4, 
Scene 1 : — 

* It hath been prophesied to me many years, 

I should not die hut at Jerusalem ; 

Which vainly I supposed the Holy Land.^ 

But bear me to that chamber ; there I'll lie ; 

In that Jerusalem sliall Harry die/ 

It is mentioned in Demosth. do Halon. p. 84 (343 b.c.) that Philip gave 
three towns in Cassopia, namely, Pandosia, Bucheta, and Elatea, to his 
kinsman Alexander. There appear to have boon two towns named Pan- 
dosia in southern Italy ; one on the river Siris, near Heraclea (Pint. 
Pyrrh. 16); the other near Consentia, in the Bruttian territory ; Strab. 
vi. 1, § 5. In tills description Strabo follows the coast from Laus south- 
wartls, and makes Consciilia and Pandosia maritime towns between Tcriiia 
and TTipponinm. Uvy likewise mentions Pandosia witli Clampctia and 
Consentia, xxix. 38. Consentia was however an inland town ; its situation 
is well ascertained ; see the art. in Dr. Smith’s Diet, of Aiic. Geogr. Com- 
p.are Leake’s Nuinism* Ilcdlen. Part ii. p. 134. Pandosia seems likew ise 
to be placed by Scylax, § 12, on the western coast of Lucania. He names 
it between Posidonia and Laus, to the north, and Terina, IHpponium, 
Medina, and Rliegium, to the south. It was the latter Pandosia near 
wJiicli Alexander met his fate. The foundation of Pando.sia and Metapon- 
tum is placed together by the ancient clironologists, in 774 b.c. See Clinton 
ad ann. and Raoul-ltochette, Colonies Greccpies, vol. iii. p. 163. 

(78) This date is fixed by Justin, xii. 1, who slates that Antipater sent 
Alexander intelligence of the deaths of Agis alul Alexander of Epirus by 
the same despatch, w hicJi arrived soon after the battle of Arliela. (331 b.c.) 
Compare Clinton, F. II. vol. ii. p. 234. Justin further states that Alex- 
ander the Great received the news of his uncle’s death when he was in 
P:u*thia, and that he ordered the army to observe* it by a mourning of three 
days ; xii. 3. Alexander w as in Parthia in 330 B.c. Livy, viii. 24, like- 
w'ise refers the death of Alexander to the same year as the foundation of 
Alexandria ; as Alexandria was founded in 332 b.c., this gives a result not 
very different. Livy states that Alexander landed in Italy in the consul- 
ship of Manlius and Deeius (340 b.c. according to Fischer); that the 
battle of Piestiim and the treaty with Rome were in the consulship of 
Cornelius and Domitius (332 B.c.), and that his death fell in the consulship 
ofPoetelius and Papirius. (326 n.c.) See viii. 3,17,24. This supposes 
Alexander to have been in Italy fourteen years ; it likew ise pla(*ea his 
lauding tw'o years before the expedition of Arcliidamus, which is contrary 
to all probability, to the ex2)re8s testimony of Strabo, vi. 3, § 4, and to the 
Ol der of events in Diodorus. Orosius, hi. 11, places the expedition and 
death of Alexander of Epirus in the year 422 ir.c. (332 b.c.), and states 
that he was defeated ancl slain by the Samnites in Lucania. In o. 18, ho 
is stated to have been defeated by the Bruttii and Luconi. The marriage 
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kinsman Alexander is said to have- been among tlie inducements 
which determined Pyrrhus to undertake the expedition to Italy, 
'when he wns entreatetl by the Tarentines to assist them in their 
war against Roine.(''-') The detailed account given by Livy of 
the circumstances accompanying the death of Alexander of 
Epirus in the Bruttian territory was doubtless derived from 
some conti^mporary Greek historian ; perhaps from Thcoijompus, 
who is known to have mentioned the event in his histor 3 '.(’’") 

§ 25 About thirty years after the death of Alexander, the 
Tarentines made another application to their metropolis for 
assistance. According to the account given by Diodorus, they 
sent ambassadors to Sparta, to ask for military succour, and the 
leadership of Cleonymus, younger son of’Cleomenes II., and uncle 
to Axeus, the reigning king. The application was readily granted. 
Cleonymus sailed to Tarentum, and collected, partly in Greece 
and partly in Italy, a force of more than 32,000 men. With this 
army ho soon intimidated the Lucanians ; he likewise levied a 
contribution of more than 600 talents from Metapontum, and 
took 200 noble virgins as hostages ; but nothing is said by 
Diodorus of any conflict with the Romans, against whom, as 
well as the Lucanians, the aid of Cleonymus had been solicited. 
After these successes, he is described as meditating an expe* 
dition to Sicily, in order to liberate the island from the dominion 


of Alexander with Cleopatra took place iu 33G b.c. This is a great land* 
mark iu Grecian history, as at his nuptials Philip was killed. Alexander 
never returned to Epirus from Italy ; his Italian ex])edition therefore was 
not earlier than 330 B.c. If the statement of Justin that Alexander of 
E]>iruB emulated his nephew Alexander the Great, and the anecdote iu 
Goll. xvii. 21 , § 33, arc true, it may be brought down to 331 b.c. — ^thoyear 
in which Alexander crossed the Hellespont. Ilis death may he safely 
placed in 331 b.c. on the eviilenco stated above, and this would give about 
throe years for his stay in Italy; which is not an improbable time. His 
w idow Cleopatra married Perdiccas in 323 b.c. Died, xviii. 23. 

( 79 ) In i]|uam rein inclinatum scmcl aninium prrecipitem agero coeperant 
exemjda majorum ; ne aut inferior patruo suo .^exandro viderctnr, quo 
defensore iidem Tarentini adversus Bruttios usi fheraiit, &c.; Justin, 
xviii. 1 . Justin calls Alexander the uncle of Pyrrhus. He was in fact his 
lirst cousin once removed. 

(So) Pandosiam Lucanorum urbem fuisse Theopompus (auctor est), in 
gn& Alexander Epirotes ocenbuerit; Plin. N. H. lii. 15. (fragm. 233, ed. 
I)idot.) Theopompus was alive at the time of this expedition. 
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of A"athocles.(’’^) He removed however to Corey ra, ^^llore Ik* 
establislied a garrison, and levied contrihntions on the island. 
After a time, hearing that the Tarentiues and some of thi- neigh- 
bouring tribes had shaken off his yoke, he made a descent upon 
the Italian coast, but he sustaintid a defeat from the natives, 
and having besides lost some ships, he roturnctl to ( 'orcyra. 
Thus ended his Italian expedition. At a later date, he was 
at Sparta, and treacherously invited Pyrrhus to invath* it, in 
272 U.C., an enterprize which cost Pyrrhus his life.('’') 1'ho 200 
female hostages taken by (Jleonymus, at Hetapontum, were 
mentioned by Duris of Samos, in the second book of his history 
of Agathocles. Duris was a contemporary wi'itor ; and as (.Jleo- 
nymus meditated an expeiUtion to Sicily, in order to overthrow 
the dominion of Agathocles, it is very likely that his i)roceedings 
in Southern Italy were narrated in that work ; and that the 
nairative of Duris was consulted hy Diodorus. (“®) 

Livy places the expedition of Cleonymus in the year after 
that named by Diodorus. (®*) He says nothing of an invitation 
from the Tarontines, or of a war between Romo and Tarentum ; 
but describes Cleonymus as landing with a fleet in Italy, and 
taking , the town of Thuria}.(”“) He states that ASmilius, the 
consul, being sent to attack him, drove him out of the country 
in a single battle, and restored Thurim to its rightful possessora 


(81) The period of the dominion of Agathocles was 317 — 289 b.c. 

{83) Diod. XX. 101-5, wlio places those events in the year of Cornelias 
and Genucius, 303 b.c. Comj)are Strab. vi. § 3, 4. 

(83) Ap. Athen. iciii. p. 605 I).; sec Fragni. Hist. Go. vol. ii. p. 478. The 
works of Duris were read by Diodorus, sec xv. 60. The battle of Sonti- 
nnm. in wliioh tiio Homans fought against tlio Saranites, Etruscans, Um- 
brians, and Gauls, in 295 b.c., was laentionod by Duris, ib. p. 479, fragm. 
40. lu Aristot. Mirab. Auscult. 78, a story is told of an attempt by two 
persons named Aulus tho Peucetian, and Gedus, to poison Cleonymus the 
Bpartan with a deadly plant which grew at Circasum, and of their being 
convicted and put to death by the Tarentincs. This story, which refers 
to tho expedition of Cleonymus to Tarentum, is of Greek origin, but could 
not have been recorded by Aristotle, who died in 322 B.c., about tw'enty 
years before this expedition. Com]>are above, vol. i. p. 328, n. 124. 

(84) lu the year of Livius and Almilius, 302 b.c.; Livy, x. 2. 

(85) ^Diurii appears to be iidcndcd ; but if this be so, Livy commits a 
geographical error in placing it in the Sallcntinc territory. 
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He adds, liowever, that some hLstorios represented C. Junius 
Jiuhulcus as having been sent on tins expedition, but as not having 
'arrived at the place until after Cleonymus had left Italy. Livy 
says nothing about the lodgment effected by Cleonymus in Cor- 
cyra, but describes with much detail a piratical expedition which 
he subse([uently made in the upper part of the Adriatic. He 
landed at ihe mouth of the Meduacus, near Patavium, and was 
driven off by the Veneti, who dwelt on the spot. The details 
of this de'-'cent appe-ar to be given by Livy from local informa- 
tion and recollections : ho states that there were many j)ersons 
alive in his time who remembered having seen the trophies of 
this expedition in the old temple of Juno: he likewise adds, 
that an annual combat of ships was still held in the river at 
Patavium, in memory of the engagement with Cleonymus. 
Livy’s account of the proceedings of Cleonymus in Southern 
Italy agrees very ill with that of Diodorus : it appears to be 
derived from Roman sources. (**7) 

§ 26 The city of Privemum, in the Volscian territory, is 
stated by Livy to have been stormed by the consul, C. Marcius, 
and to have capitulated to him in 357 u.c.(®*) Nevertheless, in 
342 RC., the Privernates committed acts of hostility against the 
Romans; and in the following year they were attacked and 
defeated, a strong garrison was put in their town, and they were 
mulcted of two-thirds of their territory. ('■'■’) In 330-1 B.C., they 
are again at war with Rome, and are again defeated. Their 
reduction is chiefly memorable on account of the answers which 
Livy attributes to the Privernate envoy when the Senate were 
debating upon the treatment of the rebellious city. Being asked 

( 86 ) Rostra navium siioliaquc Laconum, in a?do Junoitis veteri fixa, 
multi supcrsuut qui vidonuit. * Patavii monumentuin navulis pu^^nsc eo die 
quo pugnatum est, quotaiiiiis soitMini ccrtauiiue navium in flumiue oppidi 
medio exercetm* ; Livy, x. 2. Compare jNiebulir, ilist. vol. iii. p. 2C8-73; 
Arnold, vol. ii. p. 313 — 316. 

( 87 ) Niebuhr indeed thinks that Liw’s account of the piratical expe- 
dition of Cleonymus is taken from a Greek winter; Lect. vol. i. p. Iviii. 
Dr. Schmitz, however, points out that his reason for this opinion is 
erroneous. 

( 88 ) vii. 10 . 


( 89 ) Ib. c. 42; viii. 1. 
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what punishment he thought his countrymen desorvctl : such a 
punishment, he replied, as is due to those who think tlnunselves 
worthy of liberty. The consul, desirous of extra’cting a more 
conciliatory answer, then inqxiired, how long they would remain 
at peace with the Romans, if their punishment were reiuittt;d ? 
* If you giv'c us good terms (he said) the peace will bo firm and 
lasting; but if you give us bad terms, it will not be of long 
duration.' The spirited answer was admired by the Stmate ; 
they declared that the Privernates were worthy of being limans, 
and the rights of Roman citizenship were conferred upon them.(®*) 
Such is Livy’s account Dionysius, however, in an extant frag- 
ment, transfers this story to the capture of Privernum by 
C. Marcius, twenty-ax years earlier. He describes tLe colloquy 
as taking place before the walls of Privemiim, between the 
consul Marcius, and a deputation of citizena The- consul first 
asks them to tell him how they punish their rebellious slaves : 
they answer, ‘As men ought to be punished who seek to recover 
th«ir natural liberty.’ Then follow the second question and 
answer, as in Livy.(”‘) This discrepancy shows that the anecdote 
rests upon oral tradition, rather than any authentic contcmpoiary 
record. 

§ 27 Since 341 B.C,, an alliance had subsisted between the 
Romans and the Samnites ; but varioys circumstances soon con- 
tributed to alienate the rival nations. The people of Palaepolis 
committed acts of hostility against the Romans in Campania, 
aud were abetted by the Samnites. On the other hand, the Sam- 
nites complained of the Romans establishing a colony at Fregellae, 
which they claimed as their possession. The Romans having 
sent ambassadors to demand redress, the Samnites announced 


( 90 ) Livy, viii. 19-21. Tlie version of this story in Dio Cassius, 
XXXV. 11 , apx>car3 to agree with that of Livy. Livy states that tho Pri- 
viTiiatcs were led l»y a certain Vitruvius Vaccus, who had a liouse on tho 
Palatine hill at Koine ; that after his execution his house was demolished, 
and tho area was confiscated, kept vacant, and called ‘ Vacci prata see 
Decker, vol. i. p. 422. The circumstance is also mentioned by Cic. pro 
Dqm. 38. There was also a duplex fama concerning tho mode of taking 
Privernum according to Livy, ib. 

( 91 ) xiv. 23. 
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their inten<ion of appealing to arms, and in 326 u.c., war was 
renewed between the two countriea (*’-’) For the first time, 
the Romans now formed an alliance with the Lucanians and 
Apulians, ■who promised military assistance. The Lucanians, 
however, aie said to have been speedily induced, by a stratagem 
resembling that practised by Zopyrus at Rabylon, and Sextus 
Tarquinius at Gabii, to join the Samnites and Tarentines against 
Rome.(^'*) 

Palajpolis, which had undertoken the war at the instigation 
of the Tarentines(®‘') and Samnito.s, was now besieged by the 
Romans, and was speedily reduced by treachery. Two incon- 
sistent accounts of the mode by which the Romans obtained 
the town, are given by Livy. One represents Charilaus and 
Nymphius, two of the principal citizens, as arranging the sur- 
render of the town to the Roman general, and enticing the 
Saranite garrison by a stratagem out of the place : the other 
describes the city as having been betrayed to the Romans by 
the Samnitea Livy however ad<ls, that the treaty between 
Rome and Neapolis (which, it seems, was extant) rendered it 
probable that the city came voluntarily into the Roman alle- 
giance. (®®) 

§ 28 In 325 B.C., the war was carried on against the Samnites 
by the celebrated L. Papirius Cursor, as dictator, with Q. Fabius 
Maximus Rulliaiius, as his master of the horse. The dictator, 
being called back to Rome by some matter relating to the 
auspices, left strict orders with Fabius not to fight during his 
absence. Fabius, however, fought one, or according to other 

( 92 ) Livy. viii. 19, 22, 23, 25 ; Dion. Hal. xv. 8 — 14. Tliia was the 
beginning of tlie Second Sttinnite AVar. Niebuhr says that, with the ex- 
ceptibn of the Sct^on(^ Punic ^V^a^, it is ‘the greatest, most attractive, and 
most noble in all the history of antiquity Lect. vol. i. p. 351. The grounds 
of this opinion' are not very appnr«'ut. 

( 93 ) Livy, viii. 27. The story of the Lucanian youths is discredited 
by Niebuhr, Hist. vol. iii. p. 189-90. See also Dion. Hal. vii. 10, 'who in- 
troduces the same contrivance iuto the story of Aristodcinus. 

( 94 ) See Dion. Hal. xv. 4 — 7, where the embassy of the Romans to 
Neapolis (not Pahepolis, as in Livy), and the refusal of the Palsspolitaus to 
aocejtt their alliance, are related at length. 

( 93 ) Livy, viii. 22-3, 25-6, 29. 
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accounts, two successful battles against the enemy 
a despatch to the Senate, not to the dictator, containing a report 
of his successea Papirius, indignant at this breach of military* 
discipline, hurries back to the camp, and orders his disobedient 
officer to immediate execution. Fabius is saved by the soldiers, 
and escapes to Rome, whither he is instantly followed by the 
dictator. The father of Fabius, who had filled the highest offices 
in the state, prevailed upon the Senate to intercede in his favour; 
but their intercession had no effect upon this stern assertor of 
the dictatorial authority. He next appealed to the tribunes, 
and upon their entreaties, Papirius consented to parilon the 
deliiKjuent master of the horse. Papirius thc‘n returned to the 
army, but the soldiers, disgusted by his hai’shno.s.s, fought without 
alacrity. After a time, he regained their favour, defeated the 
Samnites with great loss, and compelled them to sue for peace.C’'^ 
The whole of this remarkable transjvetion is narrated by Livy in 
great detail : it contains nothing improbable, and it is highly 
chai’acteristic of the Roman notions respecting the maintenance 
of military discipline; but as it could not liavo been recortled by 
any contemporary Jiistorian, wo arc at a loss to know from what 
authentic source Livy could Ijave derived his circumstantial 
account. 

Two years afterwards the war is renewed against the Sam- 
nites ; they are again defeated in a great battle, and agree to 
surrender the prisoners and spoils taken in the previous war ; 
but the Romans refuse to make peace with them.(*”^) Livy 
describes the battle and the subsequent proceedings in detail, 

(96) Auctores habco, bis cum lioste signa collata dictatoro abscute, bis 
rem ogrcgic geatain. Apud anliquissimos scriptoros una hfec pngna inve- 
nitur ; m quibusdam aniialibus tota res prsetermissa est ; Livy, viii^ 30. 
By ‘ tola res * Livy must mean ‘ the entire transaction/ includiiij^ Jhe pro- 
ceedinjjTft at Home, for these all turned upon the battle fought in the 
dictator's absence. 

(97) Livy, viii. 29-36. Compare Dio Cass, xxxvi. 1 — 7 ; Victor, de Vir, 
111. 31 ; Val. Max. ii. 7, § 8, iii. 2, § 9 ; Kutrop. ii. 8. 

(98) The surrender of tlie Homan captives, and of Brutulus Papius, a 
Samnito citizen, who had been active in promoting a breach of the truce 
and a renewal of the war, described in Livy, viii. 39, is also mentioned in 
Dio Cass, xxxvi. 8. The same transaction is likewise related by Appian, 
Samn. 4, and Zou. vii. 26. 
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and adds, that some of his authorities attribute the victory to 
A. Cornelius Arvina, the dictator, and others to Q. Fabius and 
*L. Fulvius, the consuls of the year. There is no doubt, he says, 
that A. Cornelius Arvina was dictator in that year ; but it is 
uncertain whether he was appointed for the war, or merely 
for the formal purpose of giving the sign to the chariots in the 
Roman gamea . He believes that the truth of history has in 
this, as in other instances, been perverted by funeral orations, 
and false inscriptions under ancestorial portraits, for the sake of 
exalting particular families; and there was no contemporary 
historian of the lime whose testimony would have decided the 
question. (“®) 

§ 29 The arrogance of the Romans in refusing the fair offers 
of the Samnites was, according to Appian, speedily punished by 
tlie divine nemesis. In the year 321 B.O., C. Pontius, an 
experienced general, was commander of the Samnite army ; the 
Roman consuls, T. Veturiu.s Calvinus and Sjj. Postumius, marched 
against the S.amnites, and were encamped near Calatia, a town 
on tho borders of Saniuium, nortli of the Vulturnus. Pontius, 
by false information, succeeded in making the consuls believe 
that the Samnites were besieging Luceria, an Apiilian toAvn, to the 
east of Samuium. The consuls instantly marched to the relief 
of their allies, tlie Apuli.ans, taking the most direct road, across 
tho midland district of Italy.(]®^) This road led through a 
narrow pass in tho mountains near Caudium. Livy describes 


(99) Livy, viii. 38-40. See above, vol. i. p. 188. 

(100) Aof d’ evtfifirtjo’t tT]s fieyaKriyopias, Sauin. 4. Compare Dio Cass, 
xxxvi. 10. 

(101) Liv'ysays; Duro ad Luceriam ferebant vite ; altera pra'tcr ox-am 
superi maris patens apertatpie, sed quanto tutior, tanto fero loiifjior; altera 
per Furculas Candinas bn*vior ; ix. 2. It is dilfieult to understand liow one 
rood from Calatia, on the borders of Samniuni, to Luceria, an inland town 
of Apulia, eould be said to load alon^ the Adriatic sea. Livy probably 
means that the army mifyht have returned to Romo, have crossed Italy, 
and have descended the coast to Ijueeria. Compare c. 13, where he says ; 
‘ Exercitus alter cum Papirio consulc /ocitt maritimis p<‘rvenerat Arpos.’ 
Arpi was not far from Luceria, Mr. Gandy (Craven’s Tour throuf^h tho 
Southern Provinces of Naples, p. 16, 17), is mistaken in representing Livy 
to state that half the Roman army went through the Caudine Pass, aud 
half by the circuitous route. 
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this pass as a small plain to which there was one inlet ami one 
outlet, through narrow defiles, covered with wood. WJioii the 
Romans had reached the open space, and were about to enter 
the second gulley, they found it blocked up with stones ami 
trunks of trees, and j)erceived the Sainnite army on the sur- 
rounding heights. They then attempted to return by the way 
along which they had come ; but this pass was now closed 
against them by the enemy. (**-) 

The Roman army, caught in this mountain pass, unable, 
from want of provisions, to remain in their camp, until they could 
be relieved from Rome, or to extricate themselves by force, were 
compelled to submit to the terms dictated by the Samnite 
general. These were, that tliey should lay down their arms, 
and be passed under the yoke, each man taking a single gar- 
ment ; and that a treaty should be made obliging the Romans to 
evacuate the Samnite territory, to remove the colonies esta- 
blished in it, and to place the Samnites on an equality of rights 
with the Roman.s.(*°'’) Livy affirms that the consuls informed 
Pontius of their inability to made a binding treaty without the 
consent of the people, and without the feciales and other forma- 
lities. He assures us that the Caudine Convention was not (as 
was commonly believed in his time, and as had been stated 
even by Claudius Quadrigarius the historian) a treaty, but 


( 102 ) Concerning the situation of the Furcnlac Caudinso, or Caudine 
Pa.s 3 , see Air. Bunbiiry’s art. Caudium, in llr. Smith’s Dictionary. The 
J'urva was in general of the shape of the letter V. See Lipsius de Cruce, 
iii. 4, 6 ; Varro dc L. L. v. § 117. Hence it would seem that the pass 
consistt'd of two defiles making an acute angle with each other, and 
meeting at the little plain described by Livy. This however is a singular 
pass to be selected for a road, in a country not closed by a ridge of moun> 
tains ; nor <loes it agree with Livy’s description. Farca axuXjkirculm may 
be considered os equivalent in meaning ; Livy, Flnrus, Eutropius, and 
Victor use the expression Furculte Caudina : but the prose writers are 
not (as Mr. Uunbury supposes) constant in the use of this form ; for 
Valerius Maximns twice has Furcte Caudinte. As the word Jitrrulte is 
inadmissible in the hexameter verse in its inflected cases, and in tliu 
nominative is admissible only by means of a liarsh elision, it was natural 
that Lucan should speak of Caumtue/urca ; (iL 137.) 

( 103 ) Livy, ix. 1-4. 

( 104 ) In eo foedcro quod factum est quondam cum Sanmitibus, quidnm 
adolescens nobilis porcam sustiuuit jussu imperatoria. Foedcre autem ab 
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merely a .spoimio, or provisioual agreement; and that the 
consuls, legates, quaestors, and military tribunes were the spon- 
sors : he ailds that the names of those who were spousorial 
parties to t he convention were extant in his time ; whereas, 
if it had been a formal treaty, the names of the two feciales 
would alone appear in the record. Six hundred horsemen 
were also demanded as hostages, on account of the necessary 
delay in completing the treaty, 

§ 30 'I'he Romans arc stripped of their arms, and passed 
under the yoke and in this ignominious state return to 
Rome. The consuls name a dictator for holding comitia, and 
after a time, Q. Publilius Philo and L, Papirius Cursor, the two 
best generals of the time, are appointed in their stead. As 
soon as the new consuls have entered upon their ofBce, they 
assemble the Senate, and bring before it the question of the 
Oaudine Convention. Sp. Postumius, the late consul, on being 
called upon to deliver his opinion, gives the magnanimous advice 
that the convention should be disavowed by the state, and that 
the sponsors should be surrendered to the Samnites. His advice 
is adopted ; Postumius and the other sponsors are taken by a 


senatu improbato, et imperatore Samnitibus dedito, quidam in senatu 
eum quoque dioit, qui porcam tenuerit, dedi oportere ; Cic. de Invent, ii. 30. 
This anecdote differs from Livy’s account, because it supposes the cousixls 
to have executed a treaty in due form, and with the srauf;hter of a piff ; 
see Livy, ix. 6. The variation docs not however affect the substance of 
the obligation. The case stated by Cicero seems to be real, and not (as 
Niebu^’ thinks. Hist. vol. iii. n. 374) an imaginary one. 

(105) The Jitffum or yoke was in the form of a gallows ; two upright 
raears,' and a t'hiwl attached to them transversely. See Appian, Sainn. 4 ; 
Dion.. Hal. iii. 32 ; Livy, iii. 28 ; Zon. vii. 17. Passing under the yoke 
was the greatest hiuniliation which could be inflicted «ppu an army, but it 
was milder treatment tlian selling them as slaves. Thus Livy says, in 
a subsequent year (307 b.c.) : ‘ Deditio fieri coepta, et pacti, qui 
Samnitium forent, ut cum singulis vestimentis emitterentur. Hi omnes 
sub jugum missi. Soeiis Samnitium nihil cautum ; ad septem raillia sub 
coroner veniere ix. 42. Again he relates that in 294 B.c., the consul 
Atilius gained a victory over the Samnites, in which he lost 7200 of his 
own soldiers, and took 7200 prisoners, who were passed under the yoke. 
When he returned to Some, he applied to be allowed a triumph ; but his 
application was refused, * ct ob amissa tot millia militum, et quod captives 
snte paettone sub jugum misisset X. 36. In the case of Caudium, the 
Samnites had made ApctcitOf but not an effectual one. 
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fecialis to the Samnite camp; but Pontius refuses to receive 
them, and sends them back to Rome; at the same time he 
protests against the repudiation of the convention by the Ro- 
mans : he maintains that they cannot release Hiemselves from 
their obligation by the mere surrender of the sponsors, but 
are bound to place their army in the position in which it was 
when the convention was made.(^"®) 

The Romans, eager to efface the ignominy which their 
army had sustained at Caudium, sent out two armies, one 
under each consul The army of Publilius Philo attacked the 
Saiunitcs near Caudium, and drove it into Apulia ; Papirius 
Cursor marched to Luceria, which he besieged and took. ITere, 
besides passing 7000 Samnites under the yoke (among whom, 
accoi’diug to some accounts, was the general Pontius), he re- 
caijtured sdl the stanilards an<l arms which the Romans had 
surrendered at Caudium, and recovered the six hundred horse- 
men who had been given up as hostages to the Samnites. Livy 
remarks, that his authorities left it in uncertainty wliether those 
great victories were gained by L. Cornelius, as dictator, witli 
Papirius Cursor as master of tlio hor.se, or by the consuls, 
Papirius Cursor and Publilius Philo. He likewise adds, that, 
in the following year, it is uncertain whether tlxe consul witli 
Q. Aulius Cerretanus was L. Papirius Cursor or L. Papirius 
Mugillanus (31J) B.C.). A similar doubt between L. Papirius 

Cursor and L. Papirius Mugillanus also existed with respect to 
the year 326 B.c.(^®”) 

§ 31 Livy’s narrative of the Caudine disaster, and of its 
consequences, is in the highest degree animated and picturesque; 
and the accounts of Appian, Dio Cassius, and the others, though 
less circumstantial, agree with it in the material points. Much 

(10 6 ) Livy, ix. 1 — 11 ; Dion. Hal. xvi. 3 - 6 ; Appian, Samn. 4 ; Dio 
Cass, xxxvi. 9 — 20 (tlio paragraphs 11 to 14 are from the speech of 
Herennius), Zon. vii. 26; Goll. xvii. 21 , §36; Cio. de Off. iii. 30; Val. 
Max. V. 1, ext. § 5, vii. 2, ext. § 17 ; P*lor. i. 16, § 9 ; Eutrop. ii. 9 ; 
Oros. iii. 15. 

( 107 ) Livy, ix. 12-15; Dio Cass, xxxvi. 21-3; Flor. et Zon. ib. 

( 108 ) Livy, viii. 23. 
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of the story is, however, involved in doubt and obscurity. Ac- 
cording to Livy, the false news by which Pontius enticed the 
Romans into the Caudine Pass, was a report that the Samnites 
were besieging Luceria; and he assumed that they would lose no 
time in marching to the assistance of such good and faithful 
allies as the Lucerinesj a step which they in fact took.(^‘”’) 
Now Livy had stated that in 326 B.a the Apulians, as well as 
the Lucanians, nations with which the Romans had hitherto 
had no relations, offered to become their allies, and to furnish 
men and arms for war ; and that a treaty was made with 
thom.(^^") In a subsequent year, however (323 B.C.), he states 
that the consuls, C. Sulpicius and Q. iEmilius (or Q. Aulius, for 
there was a doubt as to the name of the second consul,) (**^) 
marched separately against the Samnites and Apulians — some 
writers indeed described the consul as defending certain allies of 
the Apulians against the Samnites ; Livy however discredits 
this account, and thinks that the Apulians themselves were 
attacked. (’^*) He likewise mentions that some historians 
represented Q. Fabius the consul as having invaded Aptilia in 
the year before the Caudine .surrender, and having collected 
much plunder in it.(^*'^) It may be added that Fabius is 
recorded in the Capitoline Fasti as having triumphed in that 
year over the Samnites and Aj>ulians.(*^') After this .account of 
the relations of Rome with Apulia, it seems strange that the 
Romans should be described as showing so much alacrity to 
relieve the Luceriues ; for the consuls march to their relief by 
the most direct road, through a difficult, dangerous, and hostile 
country, without waiting to ascertain what obstacles lie in their 


( 109 ) The same stiitomeul occurs in Viet, tie Vir. Jll. 30. 

(no) Livy, viii. 26. 

(hi) Aulium miidam annalcs habont, Livy says. According to Diod. 
x^'iii. 18, the consuls are C. Sulpicius and C. Allius. 

( 112 ) viii. 37. 

( 113 ) Fabiura etiam in Apuliam proccssisse, atquc indo magnas prasdas 
egissc (quidam auctores sunt) ; ib. c. 39. 

( 114 ) Tn Victor de Vir. III. 32, it is stated that Q. Fabius first 
triumphed ‘de Apulis et Nucerinis,’ whore hucerinis seems to be the 
preferable reading. 

VOL. II. G G 
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course. These ‘good and faithful allies’ had, according to Livy’s 
own account, first made a treaty with Rome only five yeai's 
before ; sitice which time, they had broken the treaty, had 
been attacked by two consular armies, and were at this moment 
actually in a state of hostility with the Romans. Either there- 
fore the previous accounts of the relations of Rome and Luceria 
are inaccurate, or the stratagem by which Pontius drew the 
Romans into the Caudine Pass is falsely reported ; the two 
cannot be reconciled. Nor does the subsequent history of 
Luceria accord very well with the supposition that it was a 
town strongly attached to ^ the Romans. Immediately after 
the calamity at Caudium, it falls into the hands of the Samnites, 
and they deposit in it, not only all the spoils taken on that occa- 
sion, but the six hundred Roman hostages. It was captured in 
319 RC., by Paj)irius,(*^^) but five years later the Roman gar- 
rison was betrayed to the Samnites, and the place fell again 
into their poAver ; the Romans soon recovered it, put all the 
Lucerincs and Samnites to the sword, and, after doubting 
whether the town should not be demolished for its rebellious 
spirit, <lecided on occujiying it with a colony of 2500 Roman 
citizens 

The situation of the town of Caudium is well ascertained ; 
but the position of the Caudine Pass cannot be clearly identified 
with any part of the neighbouring country. The valley of 
Arpaia, which has been generally assumed to have been the* 
scena of the Roman surrender, does not at all agree with 
Livy s descrijjtion : the valley of the Isclero has been proposed 
as fulfilling the conditions of the problem j but though it may 
be a narrow pass, it is not stated to consist of an open valley 
lying between two defiles.('*';) Livy’s description of the Bonaan 

(**5) Ih. c. 12 , 13, 15. All Apiiha is stated to have been reduced in 
the following year ; c. 20 . 

(11 6 ) Ib. c. 26.^ The colony to Luceria is also mentioned by Died, 
xix. 72. Velleius, i. 14, places the colonizing of Luceria in 325 B.c. (seven 
years after 332 b.c.) According to livy, the date is 314 b,c., a difference 
of eleven years. 

( 117 ) See Mr. Bunbury's art. cited above; Blewitt’s Handbook of 
Southern Italy, p. 501. 
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anny in the Caudine defiles would lead one to suppose that 
its situation resembled that of the English army in the Khyber 
Pass ; but the nature of the country between Capua and Bene- 
ventum forbids any such supposition. Cicero speaks in two 
places of a battle having been fought at Caudium and 
it has been inferred from an expression in Appian that he 
meant to describe the surrender as having been preceded by 
loss of life on a large scale.(^^“) It is, however, uncertain 
how far Cicero's language is to bo construed strictly : and 
Appian’s narrative (which is perhaps borrowed from Diony- 
sius) clearly excludes the idea of a battle having been 
fought; for he says that the Romans yielded to hunger, and 
that 50,000 men laid down their arms. Livy’s detaileil ac- 
count supposes that the Romans laid down their arms without 
a blow being struck. Ho mentions no discordant version (as 
he is in the habit of doing), according to which the cajntula- 
tion was preceded by a battle : nor is it likely that the Roman 
historians should have concealed a previous defeat, in order to 
diminish the disgraces of their country : for there was more 
dishonour in an army of 50,000 men submitting to the enemy 
without resistance, than in capitulating after a defeat in a 
well-fought battle on unequal ground. The remains of the 
legions of Cannae are likewise described by Livy as saying, in 
their address to Marccllus in 212 B.C., that the Roman army 
laid down its arms at CauJiurn without a struggle.(*-‘) 


(118) At vero T. Veturiua and Sp. Poatumius, cum iierum oom^ulea 
esaeat, quia, cum male pugiiaUim aptia Caudium esaot, legion ibiis nositris 
sub jugum missis, pacem cum Samu 2 iihu.s fecernnt, dediti Biint 

onun 2 > 0 'puli senatusquo fecerani; Do Off. iii. 30. Cum C. Pontlo SamiiilC, 
pat-re ejua a quo Caudino prailio Sp. Poatuii\i\l9. T, VoturiuS, (.'01\Sult‘a 
Buperati aunt ; Do Sen. 12. 

(119) <rvfi7ravTtc ^troi ficrd rovfi Samn. 4. ^ iebulir 

thinks that ‘it was not till after a frightful do fc^at that they uere 
shut in, and obliged to capitulate ;* Hist. vol. iii. p. 211. Dr. Arnold 
adopts the same view, vol. ii. p. 214. Arguments founded on the numbers 
of the legions are too uncertain to have any weight. 

( 120 ) Hiebuhr says that Appian is here to be regarded as a mere 
abbre viator of Dionysius ; ib. p. 212. 

(lai) Ad Alliam prope omnis exercitus fugit: ad Furculas Caudinas, 
no expertus quidem certamon, orma tradidit hosti; ut alias pudendas 

G Q 2 
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Tlio stalomeiit of Livy, that the iinnu's of tlie ,sj»ojisors to 
the treaty were extant in his time, implies the existence of 
a record which lie believed to be authentic, and probably 
contemporary. The account of the repudiation of iho treaty 
lias not only nothing* impi'obable, but the circumslanccs arc 
very characteristic of the Roman disposition and jiolicy. Ac- 
cording to the modern law of nations, a general has fidl jiowx'i'S 
to cniicludo military conventions witli the enemy, but he cannot 
bind the national faitli for matters lying bc3mud tliis spln^re, and 
Ills government is not pledged by his acts if they exceed what is 
necessary for inilitar}^ purposes. The Roman consuls acted 
under similar rules ; and the Senate and people were doubtless 
entitled to refuse their sanction to the treaty, if they desired to 
wnthhold it, without delivering up the soldiers wrho were included 
in the capitulation. If the fecial law of the Romans required 


clacles cxercituum faceam; Livy, xxv. 6. Compare Livy’s account of the 
disa^'tt*!* of the consul Marcius, whoso army was surrounded in a defile by 
Iho Ligurians, in 186 ii.c. ; Livy, xxxix. 20. 

(122) Sec VatcTs Law of Nations, b. hi. § 237-8. 

(123) The conduct of ilio Romans with r(?fcrcnce to the Caiidine 
convention lias been discussed by the principal writers on tlie Law of 
Nations; see Grolius de J. R. et P. ii. 15, §10; Puflendorf, Law of 
N. and N. viii. 0, § 12 ; Vatel, b. ii. §209-212. The ar^iment of the 
latter is luininoiis and satisfactory". * If (he remarks) the Sainnites liad 
only required of the Roman gcn€‘rals and army’’ such engagements as llie 
nature of their situation, and their commission, empowered tlnmi to enter 
into : if they had obliged them to surrender themselves prisoners of war ; 
or, if from their inability to hold them all prisoners, tliey iiad dismissed 
tJicm upon llieir promise not to bear arms against them for some years, in 
case Rome should refuse to ratify tlio peace, the agreement w'ould liave 
been valid, as being made w ith sunicietii powxrs, and the whole army 
v’onld ha^ c been lK)und to observe it ; for it is absolutely necessary that 
the troops, or tlieir oiheers, sliould have a power of entering into a c^ontract 
on tliose occasions, and upon that footing;* §211. Thomasius, in 
a Dissertation ‘ do Sponsione Romanorum Caudinfi.,^ cited by iWbeyrac on 
(H'otius, controverts the opinion ofGrotius. and maintains that the Romans 
were bound to ratify the treaty, or to restore things to the state in wRieh 
they were at the time when it was made. Mommsen, Rom. Gosch. 
vol,‘ i. p. 238, is of opinion that the conduct of the Roman Senate with 
respect to the Caudine convention, does not deserve any blame. Niebuhr 
thinks that the repudiation of the Caudine treaty is ‘ the most detestable 
act in Roman history he says that * the peace was broken in a most 
unprincipled manner,^ and that ‘ this act forms a glaring contrast with the 
noble generosity of C. Pontius (Leet. vol. i. p. 366-368.) In his History 
he speaks of * tlic breach of the Caudine peacOf which nothing can 
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that the sjionsors to tho treaty should be surrendered to the 
enefny, it tf(iuired luoi'e than tho international la.v of modern 
limes. TJio terms prcsciibcd ])y tlxe fSamnite general, and 
agreed to by the Roman officers, were not harsh or unrea- 
sonable ;0"*) and if the foreign policy of the Romans h.ad been 
niofh'rate, ct|uitable, and unaggre.ssivo, the Sun.ate and people 
might have ratified the treaty; but it was clc.arly bexoud the 
competence of the consuls in their capacity of military com- 
manders. 

Livy states that two of the tribunes of the plebs were among 
tho sponsors, and that they protested against being <lelivered to 
the Samuites, on the ground that the surrender would not 
release the people from their obligation, that they did not 
deserve punishment for an act which had saved the Roman 
army, and that their persons were sacred. These objections are 
combated by Postumius, who suggests, that if they are not sur- 
rendered with the other sponsors, they should be surrendered 
at the expiration of their term of office, with the addition of a 
previous flogging in the Comitium, in order to compensate for 
the time during which they remained in impunity. At length, 
the two tribunes consent to resign their offices, and are suiTen- 

excuse ;* vol. iii. p. 266. This judgment is however founded on a peculiar 
hypothesis of his own ; which, as was shown above, is contradicted by the 
evidence. Dr. Arnold likewise appears to take «u unfavourable view of 
tho conduct of the Homans on this occasion. After remarking tliat ‘ the 
chronology*^iud history of these events are alike so meagre or so wilfully 
falsified, tliat it is scarcely possible to ascertain either the dates or the real 
character of the transactions which followed;’ he adds that ‘ the Homans 
worQ as regardless of their own individual feelings as of the laws of justice 
and good faith, when either were set in the balance against xiationnl pride 
and ambition ;* Hist. vol. ii.p. 223-4, and lower down, lie says that Vontius 
‘ had spared tho lives and liberties of i\\ o Homan armies, and, uniJrovoked 
by the treachery of his enemies, had afteruards set at liberty the goner *il 8 
wno w'cre given up into his power as a pretended expiation of his country’s 
perfidy;* ib. ji. 366. Compare Mach. Disc. iii. 42. 

( 124 ) The terms according to Livy were that tlie Homans should 
evacuate tho Saninito territory, and Tiithdraw their colonies, and should 
secure them perfect iiidepeudenee, and thepouer of living under their own 
laws ; ix. 4* According to Appian, Sainu. 4, tJie terms were to restore all 
territory belonging to the Samuites, to withdraw the colonies, and tlie 
capitulating army never to fight against the Samuites. Zonarns, vii. 26. 
states tho conditions to have been that the Homans should evacuate then* 
territory, and be their allies w’itli equal rights. 
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dered with the others.(^®^) Conjectural explanations of the par* 
ticipation of the tribunes in the treaty have been proposed 
as to which no certainty can be attained. It is however certaitf, 
that the hypothesis of Niebuhr, who supposes that the treaty 
was ratified by a plebiscitum, and that the tribunes were surren- 
dered as having been parties to this ordinance, is contrary 
to the express testimony on the subject. Livy^s narrative clearly 
indicates that the two tribunes were implicated because they 
had been among the sponsora We must therefore suppose that 
they were in the camp when the capitulation was made 
and that they must have Joined in the treaty before they could 
have communicated with Rome. His account excludes the idea 
that the people and Senate diftered as to the treaty, and that 
the former ratified it, while the latter repudiated it. Moreover, 
if the people had ratified the treaty, there is no reason why two 
only of the tribunes should be mentioned, and why the others 
should be passed over in silence. Cicero likewise expressly 


( 12 ,^^) ix. 8-10. The names stated by Livy are L. Liviiis and Q. Mr^lius. 
Cicero alludes to the same fact, but f^ives a different name to one of the 
tribunes. * At vero T. Veturius et Sp. Postumius, (*um itcrum consules 
essent, quia, cum male pu^rnaium apuci Caudium esset, lof^ionibus iiostris 
sub ju^^um missis, ])aeom rum Saninitibiis fecerant, dediti aunt his; 

€}iitn popult senatusque fecerant. Rodenupie tempore Ti. Nuniicius, 
(^. Ma'Iius, qui turn tribuni plebis orant, quod eorwm auctoritate pa-x erat 
facta, dediti sunt, ut pax Samnitium repudiaretur ;* De Off. iii. 30. 
Cicero lierc says tliat the two tribunes wore surrendered, because they had 
authorized the making of the treaty, which* agrees with Livy’s account. 
Ho does not say that they were suiTendcrcd, because tlie people had 
ratified the treaty. It may be observed that Niebuhr in quoting this 
passage, (vol. iii. n. 384) suppresses the important words, ‘ iniiissu ciiim 
populi senatus<]ue fecerant,’ which contradict his own hypothesis. 
Eutropius, ii. 9, likew ise says ; * Pax tamen a seuatu et populo soluta est.' 

( 126 ) See Niebuhr, Hist. ib. 11 . 382. 

( 127 ) Ib. p. 221 ; Lcct, vol. i. p. 367. 

( 128 ) It seems that tribunes of the plebs were at this time sometimes 
sent on missions to the consuls in the neld ; a case is mentioned by Livy, 
ix. 36, wdiero five legates of the Senate, with tw'o tribunes, go on a mis- 
sion to Fabius in Etruria. Another remarkable case occurs in Livy, 
xxix. 20, in 204 B.c. It appears that the Senate had not, in strictness, the 
])f»wor of controlling the actions of the consuls in the field ; if therefore 
they w ished to send out some field deputies, it Was natural that some 
tribunes, as representing the popular interest, should be associated with 
‘ the more immediate delegates of the Senate : though the proceeding was 
irregular. Compare Becker, ii. 2, p. 286, who explains the subject. 
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states, that the consuls were surrendered because the treaty had 
been made without the consent of the Senate and people. 

The subsequent successes of the Bomans against the Sam- 
nites at Oaudium. and Luceria, the recov^ of the lost standards 
and of the hostages, and the passing of 7000 Samnites, with 
their general Pontius, under the yoke, are rejected by Niebuhr, 
as figments of Koman vanity.(^^) It is however a dangerous and 
uncertain mode of criticism to insert defeats of the Romans, and 
to erase their victories, upon mere conjecture; when the general 
course of the history shows that, in the end, they must have been 
triumphant. The retreat of the English army from Afghan- 
istan, tlirough the Khyber Pass, was more disastrous than the 
Roman capitulation at Caudium. If Niebuhr’s historical method 
were adopted, some future historian might discredit the subse- 
quent campaign under generals Pollock and Nott, and the re- 
capture of Caubul, as fictions invented in order to cancel the 
disgraces, and to flatter the national pride of the English. 

Niebuhr further contrasts the magnanimity of Pontius, his 
good faith, and the moderation of his demands, with the perfidy 
and rapacity of the Romans. Now there is no jjart of the 
Caudine story which has been related by a greater number of 


(129) Hist. vol. iii. 222-5 ; Lcct. toI. i. p. 3(>8. Niebuhr thinks that 
‘ the hostages were either given back, or if they did not die in captivity, 
were ransomed one by one, when their death after all would have satisfied 
only a useless cruelty.’ Similar views are taken by Dr. Arnold, vol. ii. 
p. 226-9. The recovery of the hostages is stated by Livy, and also by 
Zonaras. Dionysius, xvi. 3, likewise mentions the passing of Pontius ana 
his army under the yoke. The spokesman of the legions of Canna*, in 
212 B.C., in Livy, XXV. 6, alludes to the Caudine legions as having obtained 
their vengeance by passing their conquerors under the ycnce. ‘ Ut 
CaudinsD legioues, qua) sine armis redicrant Romam, armatie remissso in 
Samnium, eundem ilium hostem sub jugum miseriut, qui b&c 8u& 
igaomini& laitatus fuorat.' 

(130) Dr. Arnold remarks that, at this time, ‘ Home was continually 
becoming more powerful, and the various attempts made by several of the 
Italian nations to check her growing sjipremacy, served only to set in 
a clearer light the greatness of her resources.’ ‘ Northwards and south- 
wards, in the oentnu Apennines, and on the coast of the Adriatic, the 
Roman power was alike irresistible, and Rome towered above the nations 
who were jointly or severally assailing her, like one of the heroes of the 
Homeric poems when beset by a multitude of common men;’ Hist, 
vol. ii. p. 243-4. 
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ancient authors, than the advice of ITerennius to his son Pontius, 
to liberate the Romans without ignominious conditions, <>r, if he 
did not adopt this course, to put them all to death ; but to follow' 
no middle line.(^^^) In this anecdote, which rests on the same 
foundation as the other parts of the narrative, Herennius appears 
superior to his son, both in magnanimity and wisdom. Livy 
Ozpressly mentions that Herennius advised, as the best course, 
tliat the Romans should all be liberated unhurt ; and that he 
pointed out the inexpediency of irritating them by disgrace, 
while their power remained unimpaired. (^*-) The abstinence of 
Pontius from putting two consular armies to death, or selling 
them as slaves, may as reasonably be attributed to fear as to 
clemency: he probably resorted to as severe a measure as he 
could venture to use. Nor does his restoration of the Roman 
sponsors imi)ly any generosity on his part, for their detention 
would have amounted to an admission that the Romans were 
justified in repudiating the treaty, which he is represented as 
denying. Whatever his merits may have been, they do not 
appear to have been recogni.sod by his own countrymen ; for 
after the Caudine convention, his name does not recur during 
the remaining seventeen years of the Second Samuite War, a 
struggle of remarkable iiortiuacity;(’'’'*) nor does he again appear 


The adviro of Ilert’niiius is rel.aU'd by Livy, Valerius Maximus, 
Flonis, .<\ppiuu, and Dio Ca.ssius. In his Ix'cturcs, Niobiilir says lliat 
C. Pontius is ‘ one of llii* greatest men of antiquity (vol. i. p. 363) ; hut 
he completely misrepresents the advice given by llorcnnius, when ho says 
that the first recommendation was to put all the Romans to death, tuid 
that when the son remonstrated against the inhumanity of sueh a course, 
he counselled their liberation without injury, (p. 366.) Livy and the other 
y riters agree in stating that the first advice of Herennius u as that the 
Romans should be dismissed unharmed ; and tliat when his son rejected 
this advice, (on account, we may presume, of its too great leniency,) ho 
recomn>ended that they should all be put to death. In his History, 
N iehuhr does not invert the anecdote, but lie discredits it : ‘ The words 
of the old roan (he there says) had certainly another meaning in the 
tradition of the Samnites, from what the Romans pretended to see in 
them vol. iii. p. 215. Compare Machiavel, Disc. iii. 40, who recites the 
anecdote correctly. 

(132) The conversation between the father and son, in Apx>ian, agrees 
in substance with that in Livy; as do the remains of the speech of 
Hercuiiius in Dio Cassius. 

( 133 ) f-'i'T not in general name the Samnitc commanders: but 
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on the staLje until the close of the Third Samnite War, 292 n.a, 
twenty-nine years after the Caudine disaster, when he was taken 
•prisoner by the Romans, and, after having been led in the 
triumph of Q. Fabius Gurges, was beheaded, according to 
the inhuman practice of the Romans a measiire which bears 
the stamp of vindictive cruelty, but which does not prove that, 
after his long inaction, the Romans considered him a formidable 
enemy.(^®®) 

Official notices and records of the Caudine convention (such 


Statius Gcllius is mentioned by him as a Samnite general in the Second 
War, (ix. 44,) Gelliua Egnatius and Staius Minucius in the Third ; 
X. 19, 20. 

( 134 ) Niebuhr says ; *The persecution of Hannibal is unworthvi the 

doatli of Perseus horrible, that of Jugiirtha cruel ; but the greatest stain 
in the Roman annals is the execution of C. Pontius Hist. vol. iii. p. 217. 
In his Lectures, he says; ‘Roman history has no greater stain than tJiis ; 
tlio fate of Pont ius even at this day deserves our tears, and tlu' conduct of 
Rome towards her generous enemy, our curse vol. i. p. 404, ‘ Such 

a murder, committed or sanctioned by such a man as Q. Fabius* is 
peculiarly a national crime, and jirovcs but too clearly that, in their 
dealings with foreigners, the Uomans had neither magnanimity, nor 
humanity, nor justice ;* Arnold, ib. p, 305. * The Romans^ after all danger 

to themselves was over, eould niurdtu’ in cold blood the Samnite general, 
C. J^ontius, to whom they owed not 011 ) 3 ^ tlie respect due to a brave enetny, 
but gratitude for the generosity with which he had treated them in his 
day of victoiy ;* ib. p. 410. 

( 135 ) The remarks of Cicero, Verr. v. 30, show that the execution of 
generals led in a Roman triumph, was considered a matter of course — so 
that the c*xecution of Pontius may not have hud any peculiar reference 
to the disgrace at Caudijum. 

( 136 ) Cato is introduced Cicero, in the work de Senectiite, c, 12, 
as declaring that a dialogue took place in the consulship of L. (•aniLllus 
and Appius Claudius (319 b.c.), at Tarcntuni, between Plato, Arcliy las, 
and the father of C. Pontius, the Samnite general at the Caudine disaster: 
that he liad heard this fact from a certain Nearchus who had entertained 
him at Tarentum when he was a y^outh, and that Nearclius had learnt it 
from some of his seniors. A real dialogue is evidently intended ; siniilar 
to that mentioned in Athcn. xii. 64; and not a fictitious composition, 
according to the hypothesis of Niebuhr, Hist. vol. iii. n. 373 ; Lect. on 
Anc. Hist. vol. iii. p, 148. It could not however liave taken j)laee at the 
time stated, if Plato was present at it ; for Plato died very old in 347 b.c., 
and his last visit to Sicily was about 361 b.c. Tho intercourse of Cato 
with Nearchus took place Recording to Plut. Cat. Maj. 2 ), after the capture 
of Tarentum by Fabius Maximus in 209 b.c. Even if we take the date of 
Cicero, and suppose that the presence of Plato is a fable, the conversation 
of Archy tas and the father of Pontius must have preceded the time when 
Cato conversed with Nearchus by 140 years. This interval does not 
admit of Nearchus having received the account from a person who was 
living at the time when the supposed dialogue took place. 
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as the list of sponsors mentioned by Livy) may have bet‘n, and 
probably were, preserved in the Roman archives but we 
have no reason for believing that any connected narrative of the* 
transaction was written by a contemporary historian, or even by 
a historian who derived his information directly from contem- 
porari^. All our positive testimony, indeed, directly negatives 
such an idea.(^*®) The grandfather of Fabius Pictor, the earliest 
historian, is reported to have painted the Temple of Salus in 
450 u.a (304 b.c.) which was seventeen years after the 
Oaudine treaty. The narrative must, apparently, have been 
framed from traditionary recollections : but what the accuracy 
or value of these may have been, we have no certain means of 
judging. The Oaudine disaster was calculated to leave deep traces 
on the national memory. We may be entitled to consider 
the narrative, in its general outlines, as resting on a historical 
basis ; but our knowledge is insufficient to enable us to judge of 
its details, and still less are we entitled to accuse Livy of having 
wilfully falsified the account.(^*') Wliatever may have been the 
materials from which the original narrative was constructed, we 
doubtless have it in the form in which it was presented by 


(137) See aliove, vol. i. p. 146. 

(138) Sec above, ch. iii. § 1. Livy, viii. 40, speaking of the year 
immediately preceding the Oaudine capitulation, expressly says: ‘Nec 
qiiisqiiam tequalis temporibus illis scriptor extat, quo satis certo auctoie 
stetur.’ 

(139) Plin. XXXV. 7 ; above, vol. i. p. 38,' n. 94. Livy mentions that 
the contract for building this temple was given out by the censor iu 
306 B.c. (ix. 43), and that the temple itself was dedicated in 302 b.c. x. 1 ; 

(140) Livy says that when Fabius was about to enter the Clminian 
wood in 310 b.c., all the army thought of the Oaudine surrender ; ix. 36. 
The Samnites are represented as reterring to it at the same time ; ib. 38. 
The Faucian curia is likewise stated to have been considered unlucky, as 
having been the first in the year both of the Gallic capture of the city, 
and of the Oaudine disaster — to which Liciuius Macer added the Oromera ; 
ih. 38. Reminiscences of the Oaudine disgrace, during the Second Panic 
War, arc mentioned by Livy, xxiii. 42, xxv. 6. Oomparo above, vol. i. 
p. 118, n. 78. 

(141) See Niebuhr, Hist. vol. iii. p. 212>3, 221. In p. 222, he accuses 
‘ the annalists’ of having fabricated the story of the recovery of the Roman 
hostages and standards. In his Lectures, however, he says that ‘ Livy baa 
corrupted and distorted the history of the whole of the year following, by 
stating that in it the Romans, at the conquest of Luceria, recovered their 
hostages vol. i. p. 366. Dr. Arnold considers the account of the Caudino 
treaty to have been falsified by ‘ the anualistB vol. ii. p. 220. 
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Fabius and his successors, long before it was adopted and 
repeated by Livy.(^^*®) 

§ 31 The history of the remainder of the Second Samnite 
War, down to the year 804 B.C., is related by Livy with consi- 
derable detail. His narrative is indistinct and incoherent, and it 
differs in many material points from the notices of Diodorus, 
which recur at close intervals during this period, though as to 
the general course and chronology of the war, the accounts of 
the two historians agree. 

The war was continued in Campania: in 316 B.C., the 
Romans obtained the town of Saticula, but lost Plestia and 
Sora.(^^) Soon afterwards the Samnites seem to have been vic- 
torious in a battle at Lautula3 (near Anxur), in which Q. Aulius, 
the master of the horse, was killed ;(}^^) but the Romans speedily 
regained the superiority, and in a few years had nearly brought 
the war to an end.(^^^) It may be remarked, that with regard to 


( 142 ) A sonatus-consultum concerning the Tiburtinos, published from 
a brazen plate, now lost, is referred by Niebuhr to the Second Samnite 
War, and to about the time of the Caudine treaty ; Hist. vol. iii. p. 2H5. 
Visconti has referred it to the time of the Socim War. The language 
seems to prove that it must be considerably later than the time indicated 
by Niebunr. See Klotz, Lat. Litt. p. 313. 

( 143 ) Livy, ix. 21-3 ; Died. xix. 72. 

( 144 ) Livy, ib. 23, Jirst Baja's that the battle of Lauiulsc ended without 
advantage to cither army. Ho then adds : * Invenio apud quosdam, 
adversam earn pugnam Romanis fuisse, atque in ea cccidisse Q. Aulium, 
magistruin equitum.’ He had already given a circumstantial account of 
the dealli of Aulius in an equestrian battle near Saticula. Diodorus, ib. 
describes the Roniaus as completely routed at Lautula?, and Aulius dying 
in order to avoid the disgrace of flight. The Capitoline Fasti recorcl the 
death of Aulius in battle at this time. 

( 14 s) See Livy, ix. 24-9, 31 ; Diod. xix. 76, 101, xx. 20. Cinna, a place 
near W’nich the Itoriians defeat the Samnites, in Diod. c. 76, is on unknown 
and probably corrupt or inaccurate name. The account, ib.,of C. Mronius, 
dictator, and M. Fiilvius, master of the horse, being sent to inquire about 
the revolt of the Campanians, also occurs in Livy, c. 26. Li^ calls the 
master of the horse M. Foslius. Diod. xix. 2, likewise has Fulvius for 
Foslius, as one of the consuls for the year 318 b.c. The recovery of 
FregcUes is attributed by Diod. c. 103 to Fabius ; by l^ivy, c. 28, to 
Poetelius. Diod. ib, mentions the capture of KeXia and Nola in the same 
year. KeXia appears to be a corruption or error for Galatia, which is 
mentioned at the same time by Livy, c. 28. The colony to Ponti«e occurs 
both in Livy and J^iodopus, Livy speaks of ‘ profligatum fere Samnitium 
bellum ;* 0, 29. (318 b.c.) The narratives of Livy and Diodorus are ^[uite 
inconsistent with Niebuhr’s view that the defeat of Lautulcc inllictod 
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the capture of Nola, in 313 B.a, there was, according to Livy, a 
doubt similar to one which was mentioned above. Some his- 
tories gave the credit of this achievement to the dictator Poete-* 
lius ; while others assigned it to the consul C. Junius, and repre- 
sented Poetelius as having been appointed dictator merely for 
the formal purpose of driving a nail into a temple in order to 
mitigate a pestilence.(^^^) 

The subsequent capture of Alli&e, in the valley of the Vul- 
turnus, by the consul Marciiis, is mentioned both by Livy and 
Diodorus. He afterwards engages the Samnites with doubtful 
success; and the Senate send to Fabius, the other consul, calling 
upon him to name Papirius Cursor dictator ; an act which he 
does reluctantly, and in silence, on account of the treatment 
formerly experienced from him, as his master of the horse. 
In the battle subsecjuently gained by Papirius, the Samnites 
wore highly ornamented armour, and shichls embossed with gold 
and silver. In his triumph, the gold shields were hung up in 
the silversmiths' forum ; and hence, according to Livy, the 
custom for the ajdiles to ornament the forum for certain j)ro- 


a deep wound upon Romo, and that ‘die sitiialion of the ropiihlie was not 
more threatening after the battle of Carina*;’ Hist. vol. iii. p. 230. In his 
Ijoeturcs, Ik; says : ‘ U'his victory produced a mighty revolution ; for the 
Samnites now spread into Latium vol. i. p. 370. No such advance 
however is mentioned either by Livy or Diodorus. Livy’s account (c. 31) 
of the operations against the Samnites in the year of Junius and 
.dilmilius {311 n.c.) dilfers altogether from that of Diodoms ; xx. 2tJ. See 
Nielmhr, ih. p, 214 ; Arnold, ib. p. 247. The latter remarks that ‘ if we 
compare Livy’s account with that of Diodorus, no one would suspect that 
both writers w^ere describing the events of the same war and the same 
period.* 

(146) Livy, ix. 28. The Capitoline Fasti for this year state tliat 
C. Poetelius was dictator roi geruiidto causa, and not clavi ligendi causa, 
as is affirmed by Niebuhr, ib. p. 236. 

(147) Livy, ix. 38 ; Diod. xx, 35. There is a direct conflict of testimony 
between Livy and Diodorus with respect to the Marsi in tlio consulship 
of Deciiis and Fabius, 308 n.c. Diod. xx. 44, states that the consuls 
assisted the Marsi w ho were attacked by the Samnites ; that they liad the 
superiority in the battle, and killtnl many of the enemy. Livy, on the 
other hand, states that Deeius alone went into Samnium, and that a battle 
which he fought with the Samnites was rendered memorable only by the 
fact that the Marsi fought in it for tlie first time against the Romans ; ix. 41. 
Four years later, the Alarsi are described as suing for peace with Pome, 
and obtaining a treaty ; ib. 46. They are likewise defeated, and mulcted 
of a part of their territory, in 302 n.c. ; Livy, x. 3. 
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cessions took its origin. It is added, that the Campanians, frozn 
hatred of the Samnites, copied this armour for the gladiators, 
'and called it by their name.(^^) Livy and Diodorus agree in 
describing the Romans as gaining great advantages in the years 
306 and 305 and they both state that in the following 

year the Samnites submitted to the treaty imposed upon them 
by their victorious enemy. 

During the later years of this war, hostilities with the 
Etruscans, which had some years been intermitted, were 
renewed. Tim campaign was begun by the Etruscans, who 
attacked Sutrium ; but were defeated near it by the Romans. 
After this victory, Q. Fabius crossed tlie Ciminian wood, which 


(148) Livy, ix. 38-40; Dio Cass, xxxvi. 20. TJiose origins are con- 
sidered as historical l)y Niebuhr, ib. p. 218. 

(149) Livy, ix. 43-5 ; Diod. xx. 80, 90, 101. Tlie iriarc^li of the consuls 
M:ir(jius and Cornelius into lapygia («.c.300), in Diod. e. 80, scorns to cor- 
respond with tlic campaign of tJie consul A^olumuius, against the Sallentini, 
ill Livy, e. 42. (n.r. 307.) Tlie capture of Statius Cellius, the Sainnito 
geiioral, and tlu^ re<*ovory of the towns Sora, Arpiuum, and Censennia are 
ineiitioTied by both liistorians (Liv3^ e. 44; Diod. c 90): the general is 
called C. Cb^llius, and the two latter towns Harpina and Serennia by 
Diodorus, llola in Diodorus is likewise a manifest error for Bovianuui, 
whose eap(un.» is mentioned in Livy. See Niebuhr, ib. p. 257. There 
were discorchint accounts concerning the early jiart of the campaign of 
305 B.c. ' Alii hand dubie Samnites victos, ao viginti rnillia liominum 
oaptatra<lunt; alii marten; luo disccssum,et Postiimium, metuni simulautom 
nocturiio itincre, clam in niontos copias ahduxisse;' Livy, c. 44. Jn the 
same place, Livy mentions that Piso had in his history omitted two pairs 
of consuls (Claudius and Volumnius, Cornelius and Marcius) at this period 
(307-0 B.C.), but whether from inadvertence, or mtcnlionall3', did not 
appear. 

(150) Diod. XX. 101, says that the Romans and Samnites made peace 
with one another, after a war of twoniy-two 3’’ear.s and six months 
(320 — 304 n.c.). biv^^ ix. 45, says : * Fmdus antiquum Samuitibus 
redditum.’ 13y this he evidentb’^ understands an iineqiial treaty; for in 
tlie Caudine convention, the Samnites stipulated for an equal treaty 
(above, p. 453, n. 121), and the convention was repudiated Iw the Romans. 
Dionysius represents the Romans, in the negotiations before the Third 
Samnite War, as calling the Samnites their subjects, (xvi. 13.) Compare 
Niebuhr, ib. p. 259 ; Arnold, ib, p. 204. Zonaras, viii. 1, gives an 
account, which aj)parcntly refers to the latter part of the Second Samnite 
War, of a defeat of the Romans under the consul C. Junius (Bubulcus) 
near Averna. 

(151) Niebuhr attributes the pacific relations between Etruria and 
I^mo at this period to the danger from the Gauls, who kepi the attention 
of the Etruscans directed to their northern and eastern frontiers ; Hist, 
vol. iii. p. 275. Compare above, p. 298. 
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was at that time considered impassable by an army;(^^^ but 
with regard to the rest of the campaign, there were conflicting 
accounta Some said that the Ktruscans again concentrated their* 
forces near Sutrium, and that Fabius, having ravaged Upp^ 
Etruria, returned and defeated them : others^, that he advanced 
as far as Perusia, and that his second victory over the Etruscans 
was gained near that town.(^®*) The latter version is that followed 
by Diodorua Both historians agree in stating that treaties 
with Perusia, Cortona, and Arretium, were the result of this 
campaign. Livy describes, in a subsequent year, a campaign 
under M. Valerius Maximus, against the Etruscans, in which 
they are defeated ; a war contribution is levied upon them, and 
they are glad to sue for peace; but the Homans only grant 
them a truce for two years. He adds, however, that, according 
to some accounts, the dictator fought no battle, and quieted 
Etruria by the mere arrangement of political partie.s.(^“®) There 
was further a discrepancy in Livy’s authorities as to the name 
of the master of the horse for this year : some stated that it was 
M. Ailmilius Paullus ; others, that it Avas Q. Fabius Maximus.(^^®) 
The Capitoline Fasti differ from both these versions, for they 
make Q. Fabius Maximus, and not M. Valerius Maximus, the 
dictator, and M. .dilmilius Paullus the master of the horse. 

§ 32 An interval of ^ only five years separated the second 
from the third Samnite war ; so that the treaty by which the 

( 152 ) Livy states that five envoys, with two tribunes of the plebs, were 
sent to Fabius, in order to prevent him from crossing the Ciminian wood, 
but that they luckily arrived too late ; ix. 36. _ This ineident show s that 
tribunes of the plebs sometimes were sent on missions to the oiTuies at this 
time. Sec above, p. 454, n. 128. 

( 153 ) Livy, ix. 32, 35-7 ; Frontin. i. 2, 2. 

( 154 ) Diod. XX. 36. Niebuhr decides in favour of the latter account; 
ib. p. 280, 282 ; Lcct. vol. i. p. 381. 

( 1 .^ 5 ) Habeo auctoros sineullo memorabili prcclio pacatam ab dictatoro 
Etruriam esse, seditionibus tantum Arretinorum compositis, et CUnio 
genere cum plcbe in gratiam rcducto ; x. 6. 

( 156 ) X. 3. It is difficult to see the force of Livy’s remark : ‘ Cetemm 
ex Maximi eognomine ortum errorem baud abnuorim.' According to him. 
the doubt lay between ./Emilius and Fabius, not between V^erius and 
Fabius. If tlie question had been between the version of the Capitoline 
Fasti, and Livy’s version, the remark would be intelligible. 
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former war was terminated proved little more than a truce. 
That treaty was made in the year 304 rc. ; in 298 RC, the 
*Lucaniaas came to the Bomans to ask assistance against the 
Samnitea The request was granted. According to Livy, feciales 
w^e sent to require the Samnites to withdraw their army from 
the territory of the Lucanians ; but they received on their way 
a message informing them, that if they ventured to address any 
federal assembly of the Samnites, their persons would not be 
respected. As soon as this fact was known at Rome, the Senate 
and people declared war against the Samnitea Dionysius, 
on the other hand, in an extant fragment, gives an entirely 
different account of the transaction. According to his version, 
the Samnites received the communication of the Romans, and 
stated in answer, that the treaty did not prohibit them from 
making war against a third power, without the consent of 
Romo; and that the alliance of Romo with the Lucanians had 
been entered into since they were at war with the Samnites. 
The Romans replied that, by the late treaty, the Samnites had 
become the subjects of the Romans, and must now obey the 
orders of their superiors ; if not, they must prepare for war. 
The Samnites, thinking the arrogance of this language into- 
lerable, dismissed the ambassadors, and decreed war against 
Rome. Such, adds Dionysius, was the patent and avowed cause 
of the war : the real, but unavowed cause was, the power of the 
Samnites, and the fear of its increase, in case they should succeed 
in reducing the Lucanians under their dominion.(^“) 

* The first campaign under the consuls L. Cornelius Scipio and 
Cn. Fulvius (of which we have conflicting accounts), appears to 


( 157 ) Livy, X. 11, 12. Oao of the constils for the year 298 b.c. was 
L. Cornelius Scipio, ‘ the first Roman (as Dr. Arnold remarks) of m hom 
a contemporary record haa reached our times. Yet (ho continues) such 
arc the perplexities of the uncertain history of tlieso times, that no one 
action recorded in Scipio’s epitaph is noticed by Livy, wliile no action 
which Livy ascribes to him is mentioned in his epitaph;’ Hist. vol. ii. p. 326. 
See above, vol. i. p. 187. It has been remarked above, vol. i. p. 226, that 
there is no groimd for supposing that this epitaph is composed in 
Saturnian verse. 

( 158 ) Dion. Hal. xvi. 11-4. Compare Thuc. i. 23. 
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have been undecisive in the next year, the hostilities were 
conducted against the Samnites with great efficiency by the two 
consuls, Q. Fabius Maximus, the ablest and most experienced' 
general of the time, and P. Decius. They defeated the Sam- 
nites, and also the Apulians in battle ; they ravaged all the open 
country ; Livy mentions the precise statement, that Decius had 
been encamped in forty-five, and Fabius in eighty-six distinct 
places in Samnium, during the campaign. Under the suc- 
ceeding consuls, L. Voltimnius and Appius Claudius, the com- 
mand of Fabius and Decius, in Samnium, was prolonged. 
According to Livy, however, Dqcius alone remained in the field ; 
and he so pressed the Samnites, that their army removed to 
Etruria, where they attempted to stimulate the Etruscans to 
take up arms against Rome. Finding no enemy to offer him 
battle, he 2 )roceeded to attack the Samnito towns; and suc- 
ceeded in taking Murgantia, Roraulea, and Ferentinum. Such 
is tlie account preferred by Livy: he adds, however, that some 
of the histories I'epresented Ferentinum and Roraulea as taken 
by Fabius, and Murgantia alone as taken by Decius ; others 
atti'ibuted the merit to the consuls for the year, Volurnnius and 
Claudius ; others gave it to Volurnnius alone, alleging that 
Samnium had been allotted as his province. 

§ 33 In the meantime the Samnites, dislodged from their 
own countiy, had kindled a more dangerous war in centi'al 
Italy. Nearly all the Etruscan cities had taken arms, and thej' 
wert; strengthened by some Umbrian allies, and by Gallic mer- 
cenaries. Appius Claudius, who had to contend against this 
coalition, was an incompetent general, though an able speaker : 
he met with a succession of reverses; and, after a time, his 
colleagxie Volurnnius c<ame with his army from Samnixim, stating 
that he had been sent for by Claudiua Volurnnius declared 
that he had received despatches to this efiect ; Claudius denied 

( 159 ) Livy, X. 12-3. 

(1 6 0) Livy, X. 14-7. Dr. Arnold remarks that ‘the circumstantial 
statement of the number of eticampmonts in tliis campaign deserves 
credit; and the account of Fabius’ victory is moderate and probable:* 
Hist. Tol. ii. p. 328. 
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that he had sent them. Livy regrets that he cannot ascertain 
the truth with respect to this unseemly altercation: he states 
however that three histories, which he had consulted, affirmed 
the despatches to have been Bent.(’®’) Appius wishes to dismiss 
Volumnius, but he is detained, after a public dispute between 
the two colleagues, by the declared wishes of the soldiers : and 
a victory is speedily obtained over the combined forces of the 
Etruscans and Samnitea('®') Volumnius afterwards rotuins to 
his province, and repels a Samnite incursion into Campania. (^®®) 

The coalition effected by Gellius Egnatius in Etruria had not 
been dissolved by the victory of Volumnius and Claudius ; four 
nations, the Etruscans, Samnites, Unibrinns, and Gauls, were 
reported to be in arms against Home. Volumnius warned the 
people of their danger; and announced that if they were not 
prepared to elect as consul the person who was, beyond all 
doubt, their best general, he himself woxild at once name a 
dictator. Everybody knew that Fabius was indicated ; and the 
centuries were proceeding to elect this well-tried commander, 
when he rexiuested that, if at his advanced age ho undertook the 
duty, he might be permitted to have the assistance of P. Decius 
as his colleague. The request was thought reasonable, and 
Decius was elected with him(’®‘^) (2.95 B.O.). 

Livy proceeds to relate, that although Fabius selected Decius 
as his colleague, a imrty-contost arose between them respecting 


(161) Litcras ad collegara arccssendura cx Sanmio misaas, in trinis 
anualibua invenio. Piget taraen iucortum ponere, quum ea ipsa inter 
consulcs populi Romani, jam iterum oodem honorc fungenlea, diarrepatio 
fuerit ; X. 18. Niobulir Ibiiiks it probable tlnit both the veraions stated 
by Livy, (viz., that Volumniius wjis sent for by his colleague, and that he 
came voluntarily) were false, and that Volumnius was in fact ordered into 
Etruria by the Senate; Hist. vol. iii. p. 371. I^o indication of this 
course appears in the detailed narrative of Livy. 

( 162 ) Livy, X. 18-9. The quarrel between Appius and Voliinmius, in 
which the latter reproached tlio former witJi his ignorance of military 
affairs, is mentioned by Dio Cass, xxxvi. 37 ; but the extant fingmeut 
says nothing about the des])atuhes. 

( 163 ) Livy, X. 20. 

( 164 ) Livy, X. 21-2. Fabius was curuleedilo in 331 n.c. (Livy, viii. 18), 
and consul in 322 B.c. He was probably bom about 360 B.c., and he died 
about 290 b.o. 
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the division of the provinces. The patricians urged that Etruria 
should be assigned to Fahius ; the plebeians required that the 
ordinary practice of determining the provinces by lot should be 
adhered to. As the influence of Fabius predominated in the 
Senate, the question was referred to the people ; and the two 
consuls argued their respective claims before a popular assembly. 
Fabius concluded his address by requesting that the recent re- 
port of the state of Etruria received from Appius Claudius, now 
pra'tor in that region, might be read before the vote was taken. 
He then left the comitium, and Etruria was assigned to him by 
a nearly unanimous decision. 

Fabius now marched to his province, and dismissed Appius 
the praetor from his command. In the spring, having stationed 
L. Scipio as pro-praetor with the second legion at Clusium, he 
returned to Romo, in order to make arrangements for the prose- 
cution of the war. According to the account preferred by Livy, 
he requested that Decius might come to his assistance in Etruria, 
and Decius assented to this proposition. Livy adds, however, 
that some of his authorities represented Fabius and Decius 
as marching at once into Etruria, without any mention of the 
dispute about the division of the provinces; while others spoke not 
only of this dispute, but also of charges made by Appius Clau- 
dius against Fabius in his aUsence, and a subsequent altercation 
between the consuls about their provinces some said again 
that Fabius returned from Etruria of his own accord; others, 
that he was summoned by the Senate, and others again that his 
return was owing to charges made against him by Appius.(^®®) 

( 165 ) Invenio apud quosdam extcmplo, consulatu inito, profectos in 
Etriiriam Fabium Dociuiriquo, sine ulld. mentioiie sort is provinciarum 
certain inumquo inter collcgaa, yiire exposui. Sunt quibus no btcc <iuidem 
eertamina exponero satis fuerit: adjecerunt ct Appii criminationes de 
Fubio absente ad populum, et pertinaciam adversus pru'sentem coiisulem 
pnetoris, contentionemquc aliam inter collcgas, tendente Dccio, ut sa« 
qnisque provincias sortem tueretur. Constaro res ineipit ex eo tempore, 
quo profecti ambo consules ad bcllum sunt; Livy, x. 26. Niebuhr, upon 
conjectural grounds, discredits the story of the difference between the 
consuls; Hist. vol. iii. p. 376. 

( 166 ) Ipso ad consultandum do bello rediit; sive ipse sponto su& . . . 
sive scnatus.consulto accitus ; nam in utrumque auctores sunt. Ab Ap. 
Claudio prsetore retractum quidain videri volunt ; x. 26. 
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Before the consuls could reach Etruria, the legion under 
Scipio at Clusium suffered a great blow. The accounts of this 
catastrophe differed ; some said that the entire legion was cut off, 
and not a man left to carry the news of its fate. Others, that 
some foragers were surprised and killed, but that assistance was 
obtained from the camp, and the victors defeated. Some said 
that the attack was made by the Gauls, others by Umbrians. 

The consuls soon crossed the Apennines, and marched into 
the coimtry of Sontinum, in Umbria, not far from Ancona. 
Here, according to Livy, there were two allied armies ; one 
formed of the Samnites and Gauls, the other of the Etrus- 
cans and Umbrians. The latter army was drawn off by an 
attack made upon the Etruscan territory at Clusium by the 
pro-praetors ; so that the consuls were engaged only with the 
Samnites and Gauls. A great struggle took place ; the battle 
w.as for a time doubtful, and Decius, following the examjjle of 
his father at the battle of Veseris, devoted himself for the 
Romans. At length victory declared itself on the side of the 
Romans ; Gellius Egnatius, the Samnite geneml, arid the 
organizer of the confe<leracy, was killed : the cneiuj' lost 
twenty-five thousand men, and eight thousand prisoners. On 
the Roman side, seven thousand men are said to have been 
killed in the army of Decius, ami one thousimd two hundred 
in that of Fabius.(^'’^) Other Roman accounts, however, men- 


( 167 ) Livy, X. 26. Polybius, ii. 1-1, describes this as a rcpfulivr eniiase- 
meiit of the Itomans with the Samnites and G-aula in the country of the 
Camortians ; in which a largo nund>or of Romans foil. See above, p. tOti, 
n. 134. As lavy mentions that Clusium was anciently' csalled Camars, it 
seems probable that Polybius means the same ]jlace. Niebuhr however 
thinks that Camerinum, on the borders of Umbria and Piceniini is 
intended by Polybius ; Hist. vol. iii. p. 377 ; Loot. vol. i. p. 3 l» 8 . lie is 
followed by Ur. Arnold, ib. p. 338. T)r. Arnold here Tiiakes a remark, 
which is applicable to many parts of Livy’s historical narrative, especially 
with rofcrcnco to the events of dilfercnt y-ears. ‘ 35x»M:tly at this critical 
point of the campaign (he says), Livy's narrative fails us, and all that 
passed between the destruction of the legion and the final battle at 
Sentinum, is a total blank : it is ns much lost to us as a country trnvelleil 
over during the night ; wo were in one sort of sciencry yesterday, and we 
find ourselves in another this morning: each is distinct in itself, but ne 
know not the connexioti between them j). 339. 

( 168 ) Livy, X. 27-9. 
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tioncd by Livy, described tbe Umbrians and Etruscans to 
have been also engaged in the action; some likewise stated 
that Volumnius with his troops, as pro-consul, was present on 
the Roman side ; most of the historians gave the entire credit 
to the two consuls. Polybius agrees with Livy in stating 
that this battle was fought against the Samnites and Gauls, 
'ind that they wore entirely routed.(^''’) 

The fame of tlie battle of Sentinum reached Greece : it was 
Tiientioned by Duns of Samos, a contemporary historian, who 
Avrote the history of Agathooles. He states that it was fought 
1)}" tlie Romaus under their consid Fabius agaiitst the Etruscans, 
Gauls, and Samnitc.s, and their allies, and that the Homans 
killed one huiulred thousand of the cneray : an exaggeiation 
Avhieh shows that his account was derived fioiu common 
rumour. (*"^) 

Notwithstanding their repeated reverses, ami tlie length of 
time during which they had, with little iiiterraission, carried on 
the war with Rome, the Samnites still contiuiiecl to bring fresh 
armies into the field. (’'^) The conflict proceeded during tlio 
consulship of L. Postumius Mcgellus and IVI. Alilius Regndus, 
hut the events of their year Avere related Avitli reniarltable dis- 
erejAaiicies. Livy mentions three distinct accounts. The first 
is that of Fabius Pictor ; Avho stated that both consuls marched 
into Samniuin, and fought a battle near Lucoria, in which 
both sides suffered great losses, and a temple was voAved by one 


(ifiy) Lhy, X. 30. The numbers in the-passage of Livy, ‘ Superjeeere 
(piiJani augondo fidem,’ &c., appear to be too small; but the eonjoctural 
alteration of Niebuhr is uin*ertain ; Hist. vol. iii. u. 047 ; Lect. a’oI. i. p. 402, 
a diflewnt coujeeture is proposed by Alsebcfski ad loc. Niebuhr, Lect. ib. 
remarks that this eanipaigu, ‘ in regard to achievements, battles, and 
d(‘sigii, is the greatest known in the early history of Home.’ 

( 170 ) ii. 19. See above, § 13. 

( 171 ) Ap. Diod. xxi. 13 ; Frugm. Hist. Gr. vol. ii. p. 479, fr. 40. It is 
not clear from the passage of Tzetzes, that the self-devotion of Dccius was 
mentioned by Duris. 

( 172 ) Seo_ the reflections of Livy, x. 31. He reckons forty-six years 
from the beginning of the F'irst Sanmite War to 295 b.c. According to 
the chronology of Fischer (who interpolates two years) it is forty-eight 
years : viz., from 343 B.c. 
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of the consuls (as formerly by Bomulus) to Jupiter Stator, 
‘ the stayer of flight.^ He added, that the army was afterwards 
led to Etruria, but by which consul he did not mention. The 
second is that of Claudius Quadrigaiius ; who stated that Fos- 
tumius, after having taken some Samnite towns, was utterly 
defeated in Apulia, and was glad to find a refuge, wounded and 
attended by a few companions, in Luceria; that Atilius, the 
other consul, was successful in Etruria, and received the honour 
of a ttiumph. The third is that prefeircd by Livy Iiimself. 
According to this version, AfciHus iov.-ided Sainnium, where his 
camp was attacked by the enemy, and he was in cousitlerable 
danger, until his colleague came to his lelief. This gave the 
Romans the supeiioiity ; and the two armies separated. Pos- 
tumius ravaged Samnium, and found several of the towns 
dosoitcd by the inhabitants : Atilius was less successful iu 
Apulia. Ho suffered a reverse near Luceiia; but a second 
battle (of which the commencement was unfavourable, and 
iu which he vowed a temple to Jupiter Statoi) was converted 
into a viefcojy; though with great loss to the Romans. The 
Senate refuse him a tiiumph. Postumius, fiuding insufficient 
occupation for his army in Samnium, marches to Etrm'ia, 
without the consent of the Senate : he gains some advantages, 
and compels the towns of Volsinii, Peiusia, and Airetium, to 
sue for peace. The Senate refuse him a triumph, but he 
triumphs in defiance of their prohibition. He is described by 
Livy as referring to the precedents ol' Horatius and Valerius in 
the year 449 B.C., aud of C. Marcius Rutilus in the year 35G B.C'., 
whose son was at that time ccnsor.(*7*) To these mu.st he added 
a fourth version, which is implied in the record of the Capitolijie 
Fasti, that both consuls triumphed, Postumius over the Samnitos 
and Etruscans, and Atilius over the Volsones and Samuitea The 

( 173 ) See above, vol. i. p. 426. 

( 174 ) liivy, X. 32-7. Oorapare iii. 63, vii. 17- C. Marcius Rutilus 
Consoriuus, the person here alluded to, is iiieutioued \>y Livy as couductijij^ 
the census of the following year, 203 n.c. ; x. 4i7. This second censorshi]) 
occurs in Val. Max. iv. 1, § 3; Plut. Cor. 1 . The victory of Atilius, nfier 
au unsuccessful beginuing (as in Livy) is mentioned by Zon. viii. 1. 
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account of Claudius Quadrigarius, and that followed by Livy, 
agree in representing Postumius as triumphing over the Etrus- 
cans ; but none of the three versions gives Atilius a triumph 
over the Samnites ; of the Volsones, nothing is known. It 
should further be noted, that Dionysius represents Postumius as 
having triumphed, in defiance of the Senate, in his subsequent 
consulship, in 291 B.C.(^^®) It seems highly improbable that 
such an event should have happened twice to the same person 
within three years; so that Dionysius probably did not recognise 
tJie triumph of Postumius in 29 t B.C. 

{$ In the following year, the Samnites made a great exer- 
tion, au<l called in the aid of religiotis cerenmnies, for fortifying the 
courage of their soldiers. A legion of 1 6,000 men was distinguished 
by a peculiar armour and by a linen dress : an oath was also admi- 
nistereil, in a solemn assembly, by which each soldier called dow’n 
a curse upon himself and his family, if ho ditl not ohoy his com- 
mander, if ho fled from the raiiks; or, if ho tlid not 2 >ut to death 
any other soldier who fled.(*''') Paiiirius Cursor, how'ever, attacks 
the main Samnite arm}'-, including the sacred legion, and gains 
a gi’eat victory; .‘10,340 8amuites are stated to have been killed, 
and 3S70 prisoners taken; while ninety-seven standards are 
rej^orted to have been captured. At the same time, Sp. Carviliiis, 
the other consul, took Cominium, and is said to have killed 
4380 Samnites, and taken 11,400 prisoners. The former pur- 
sued his advantages against the Samnites ; the latter was called 
away to check some hostile movements in Etruria. Both consuls 
received the honour of a trium})h ; the spoils obtained by 
Papirius Cursor, in Samnium, are described as immense. 

It is however remarkable, that a large statue of Jupiter, on 
the Capitol, -tvliich is described as dedicated from the cuirasses, 

t*7,5) ConcemiHg the divergent aceounts of this year, see Niebuhr, 
Hist. ib. p. 388-90; Arnold, ib. p. 349-50. Livy, c. 37, remarks: ‘Et 
hujus anni parum constans memoria est.* 

(176) Dion. Hal. xvi. 18. 

(177) Livy, X. 38 ; Dio Cass, xxxvi. 29. 

(178) Livy, X. 39 — IG. In the Capitoline Fasti, both consuls are 
recorded as triumphing over the Samnites. 
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greaves, and helmets, of the sacred Samnite band, is attributed 
by Pliny to Carvilius, and nojt to Papirius whereas, accord- 
• ing to Livy, the battle in which the sacred band was defeated, 
was fought by Papirius. 

The fame of these consuls and their successes was so great 
and so enduring, that when Fabius Maximus and Marcellus 
were elected consuls in the fifth year of the Second Punic War, 
214 B.C., their appointment is said to have reminded aged 
persons of the consulshij^ of Q. Fabius and Decius, in the year 


( 179 ) For.it et Sp. CarviHus Jovem, qui est in CapitoHo, victis Samni- 
tibus aaerata logo pugnaiiiibuH, e pecioralilius coriim, ocroisqiie, ct galeis. 
Ainplitiulo tauta ost, lit coiispioiatiir a Lutinrio Jovo ; H. N. xxxiv. l 8 . 

(r 8 o) With this year, the* toiith book of Livy torminatos : the election 
of the consuls for tlio ensuing year is ineiitionod in the lust chapter. 
B.'oks xi. to \x. inclusive are lo.st. Niebuhr, in his Ilistor^s speakin;^ of 
Livy’s tenth book, remarks that ‘ wiUi regard to the histoiy, we might 
easily console ourselves for the loss of the subsequent books, if only one 
of the earlier i>orks were loft us, which he had before his (*ycs voL iii. 
n. 008. Jii his lA'ctures. he says: ‘The period from tlie third Samnito 
war down to tin? time when Pyrrhus w’us called into Italy, though it 
ein braces scarcely ten yt*ars, is one of the most important lu all aneient 
history (?), whence it is to be greatly regretted that wc have no aeourato 
knowledge of il. In the sixteenth century, people are said to have 
conjured up spirits for the purjiose of recovt*ring the lost works of ancient 
authors ; if sueli a thing were j^ossible, or if )>y any sacriliee a lost work 
could be recovered, J should not liesiiate, as far as in form at ion goes, to 
choose the eh‘venfli hook of Livy, in pref<‘n'nee to any otJier work 
vol. i. p. Dr. Arnold takes a soiiiew Jiat ditlbront view : ‘ AVe should 

he glatl (lie says) to posst*ss tiie eleventh book, w liieli contained the account 
of the secession to the Jauiculum, and of tiu? llortensian laws ; 3 ’et, on 
the v^hole, a careful study of tlie ninth and tenth books will dispose us to 
be more patient of the loss of those whi(?h follow’ed them. How little does 
the tenth book tell us of the internal state of ihmie, how' uncertain are its 
ac(!Ounts of the several wars! Its most valuable information consists in the 
miscolluQcous notices with whicJi Lu^y generally concludes his account of 
each year ; such as his notice of the paving of a part of the Appiaii road, 
and of the building of several temples ;* voT. ii. p. 300. Criticisms such as 
this on the earlier books of Livy, assume that there was an authentic 
history of the time, in existence, to which he could have access, if ho 
thought fit; an assumi^tion for which there is no ground. Niebuhr 
recurs elsewhere to tJie notion of evoking ancient spirits. Thus in his 
Lectures on Roman History, he remarks : • It is said that a philologer onco 
tried to conjure up spirits, in order to obtain from them ancient books 
which were lost ; and if such a thing were possible, the first ancient w'ork 
to be asked for would be the Origines of Cato;' vol. 1 , n. xxxvi. In liis 
Lectures on Ancient History, vol. i. p. 223, he says : ‘ The grammatical 
period of Alexandria has much that is excellent ; and if 1 had the power 
of conjuring, I would summon an Alexandrian grammarian to a^ipear 
before me.’ 
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of Sentinum, and of the consulship of Papirius and Carvilius 
in the Samnite war.(^^^) 

Even these victories, however, did not crush the indomitable* 
spirit of the Samnites. In the following year (292 Ra) they 
defeated the consul Q. Fabius Gurges, the son of Fabius 
Maximus : the Senate were about to recal him, but his aged 
father prevailed upon them to retain him in his command, by 
iindortaking to accompany him as his lieutenant. The cam- 
paign was renewed in substance between Fabius Maximus and 
Pontius, tlie general who had passed the Romans under the 
yoke at Caudiiim, twenty-nine years before. Fabius was vic- 
torious ; Pontius was taken prisoner, and was beheaded after tlje 
consul's triuin})h.(^^^) 

§ So It appears that Q. Fabius Gurges was continued in 
Samnium by the Senate as pro-eonsid ; but ho was sent home 
by Postuniius, one of the consuls for the next year, in defiance 
of the authority of tlie Senate. Postiiinius recovered Oominium 
(which had, it seems, returned into the power of the Samnites), 
and likewise took Venusia, in the Apulian territory. It was 

(i 8 i) Rcfoivbant senes, sic Maximnin Rullum eiim P. Decio ad 
helium Gallifurii, sit? postea Uapiriuui Carviliunujiie ad versus Samnites, 
Briittiosqiie, et Luennum CMiiii Tari‘iitiiu> ])Oj)ulnm, eonsules deeJaratos ; 
Livy, x\iv. U. Coiieernin*;* Hie reminiscences of old jiieii in public affairs, 
see above, vol. i. p. IIS. The interval between 295 and 293 n.c., 
and 214 n.c., the year of Fabius Maximus ant^ Marcell us, was however too 
loiiff for contemporary memory. 

(iiS 2 ) Livy, T5pit. xi ; Eutrop. ii. 9; Dio Cass, xxxvi. 30; Zon. viii. 1 . 
A notice of this transaction, extracted from some Greek eoinpendi uni of 
Roman history, is ^iven by Suidas in Orosius, iii. 22, tells 

the anecdote of Fabius ^oin^ as bis son’s lieutenant; but adds that he 
saved his son’s life in battle by his personal bravery : bo further dt^scribes 
the Samnite loss at this battle as 20,CX>0 killed, and diXX) prisoners 
(including their general) ; and he states tliat this victory put an end to the 
war. This is inconsistent with Livy, Kpit. xi. Niebuhr says of this 
campaign : ‘ ’flic two greatest generals of their age fought against one 
another;’ Hist. vol. iii. p. 399. Compare above, p. 457. 

( 183 ) Sec Dion. Hal. xvi. 15*8, where there is an ac?count of the third 
consulship of Postumius. Suidas, in Hofrrd/ii»r, cites his words, with some 
addition. Livy, Epit. xi., speaks of his employing his soldiers on his ow n 
land, like Dionysius ; and adds that he w'as condemned for it. The 
ctXo’otjff TOfirf is also alluded to by Dio Cass, xxxvi. 32. Velleius, i. 14 , 
agrees with Dionysius, as to tlie date of the colony to Venusia. He places 
it four years after the consulship of Fabius and Decius, in 295 n.c. Com- 
pare above, 388, n. 71. 
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not however till the following year, 290 ac., that the consuls, 
Manius Cui ius Dentatus and P. Cornelius Rufinus, put an end 
‘to the Third Samnite War. 

§ 36 With the exception of a few scattered notices, the his- 
tory of the Third Samnite War is preserved exclusively in Livy. 
His narrative is detailed and minute, and bears those internal 
marks of truth, which are presented by the mention of small, but 
significant circumstances : it is likewise clear and coherent ; and 
the successive military operations are in general consistent with one 
another. Wliether the materials upon which it was founded 
were more authentic than the accounts of his predecessors re- 
specting the Second Samnite War, we are not in a condition to 
decide ; we can only say, that the Third Samnite War was nearer 
than the second to the age of contemporary history. At the 
same time, the wide and frequent discrepancies of evidence 
reported by Livy — between which he is himself at a loss to 
decide — prove that there was no authentic history of the times, 
in which such facts as tho names of the consuls of the ycar,(^'^®) 
their respective provinces, the battles in which they commanded, 
or the part which they took in the Senate, were recorded with cer- 


(184) Kutrop. ii. 9; Livy, IDpit. xi, says: ‘ Pacem petentibus Samiiitibus 
feedas fjuarlo rciiovatuiu cst.’ Victor de Vir. 111., c. 33, gives tlic followiDg 
ariecdolo: ‘Manias Curius Dentatus prime de Suninitibus triuuipbaTil, 
quos iis«pie ad inaro superum per]>acavit. Ib'grossus in concione ait : 
Taiitum ugri cepi, ut sol itudo futura fuorit, nisi tantum bomiiium cepissem; 
tantuin porro liominum co^ti, ut fame porituri fucrint, nisi tantum agri 
cepissem.’ Cicero, de Sen. 16, nienltoiis a trium])li of M'. Curius Dentatus 
over the Samnites. A retrospect of the long struggle of the Saniuites 
against the Homans, and of tlicir sidiscqueni hostility to Rome, is given 
in the speccli of tho Samnite envoys to llminibai, in 215 B.c. ; 
Livy, xxiii. 4.2. 

(iSij) See Jficbnlir’s comments U2Jon Livy’s account of the Third 
Samnite War ; Hist. vol. iii. p. 3.57. 

(186) Tho following is an example of the unc<*rtaintie8 respecting the 
names of high officers at tliis period, which even Livy could not settle. 
Under the year 299 B.c. Liciiiius Macer and Tubero reported^ that 
Q. Fabius Maximus was eurule a;dilo with L. Pimirius Cursor. Piso on 
the other hand stated that tho ediles were C. Domitius Calvinus and 
Sp. CarvUius Maximus. Livy thinks that the surname Maximus produced 
tlie confusion: ‘Id credo cognomen errorum iiv tcdilibus fecisso, sccutam- 
quo fabulam mixtam ex leduiciis et considaribus comitiis, convenieutem 
errori x. 9. Comi)aro above, p. 402, n. 156. 
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That the Third Samnite War grew out of the assist- 
ance afforded by Rome to the Lucanians, both Livy and Diony- 
sius agree ; but in describing the communications which passed* 
between Rome and the Samnites on this occasion, they differ 
widely. In the aecount of the battle of Sentinum, Livy is con- 
firmed by Polybius : this gi'eat conflict was known to the con- 
temporary Greek writer, Duris of Samos, and was mentioned by 
him in a historical work ; probably his history of Agathocles. 
Whether the story of the hind and wolf, related in connexion 
with tin's battle, is true, cannot be determined similar stories 
of onions, however, are often mixed up with real events in the 
later Roman history. The devotion of Deciiis may be consi- 
dered as historical the act was doubtless suggested to him 


(187) Dr. Arnold rornarks upon the silenco of Livy respecting 
Agathocles during the Samnite wars, and ho then proceeds thus: ‘Hut 
tlus is merely one of the eonsecjueiicca of the absence of all Roman 
liistorians coiitomporarj' with the tiftli century. Livy did and could onb' 
eop}’- the annalists of ilic sevenili, or of the middle of the si.vth century, 
and tlio very oldest of these, separated by an interval of a hundred years 
from the Samnite wars, and having no original historian older than tliem- 
selves, did but put iogetlier such memorials of tJie pjust as happened to bo 
still floating on tlio stream of time, storii*8 \^ln(*h had chanced to be pre- 
served in particular families, or A^}lich had lived in tJie remembrance of 
men generally. TJius, as .1 Jiavc before observed, the military histoiy 
of the Samnite wars is often utterly inexplicable : tlie detail of marches, 
the objects aimed at in each campaign, the combinations of the generals, 
and tlie exact amount of their success, are lost in oblivion ; but }»articular 
events are sometimes given in great detail, ijnd anecdotes of remarkable 
men liave lieen preserved, while their connexion with each other has 
perished Ilist. vol. ii. p. 417. In another place lie thus speaks of the 
p<‘riod 320 — 300 n.c. ‘ In some of the transactions recorded in this 
chapter, we seem almost to have emerged into the light of day, and to bo 
able to trace events and their actors with much of the clearness of real 
history. But even in those ^vhichare iii themselves most vivid, we find 
a darkness on either side, eoneealiiig from our view their causes and their 
consequences ;* ib. p. 300. 

(18S) Livy, X. 27; Zoii. viii. 1. Dr. Arnold remarks: *This story, 
with some other circumstances related of tlie battle itself, arc blended 
strangely A'vith the perfectly historical substance of the general narrative 
voL ii. p. 342. 

(189) Mommsen, Rom. Gesch. vol. i. p. 229, n. considers the devo- 
tion of one Decius as a mere repetition of the devotion of the other ; 
but there seems no good ground for doubting the reality of both these 
events, which were calculated to make a deeji impression on the popular 
memory, and being religious acts, were perhaps noted at the time by the 
pontifical scribes. P. Decius, in arguing for the plebeian priesthoods, 
m 300 B.C., is said to have reminded many among his hearers of the . 
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by the similar act of his fath6r.(^®*^) The ideas of a dark super- 
stition still lingered among the Italian nations ; as we see from 
Livy's account of the ceremonies by which the oath was imposed 
on the sacred legion of the Samnites ceremonies, more san- 
guinary than any tliat are mentioned as practised by the Romans 
at this time. 

§ 37 In the year 282 B.C., eight years after the termination 
of tlie Third Samnite War, an event occurred, which brouglit the 
Romans into collision with the Tarentines. Of this event we 
have two versions. According to Appian, ten Roman ships of 


appearance of his father, when lie devoted himself as consul. 'Itctulissc 
dicitnr Decius parentis sui speciein, cpialern oum multi, <jui concione erant, 
viderant, incinctuin Gabino cultu, super telutn atantem, ipio se habitu x>ro 
populo ae le^ionibns llomanis devovisset x. 7. As tlie devotion of 
llceius lifid taken place only forty years before, it was cjuite possible that 
it slioiihl have been witnessed by many xuu'sons then xiresent. Niebuhr 
has nM'oiirao to the supuosilion of superhuman agtuicv, in order to account 
for tlu‘ olFe(*t prodiuu'd by tlie deallis of the J>(M*ii ; ‘ Jte who does not (ho 
says) absolutely reji*ct the reality" of miracles in liomau history as nonsense, 
niiglit eonso](? himself for the scorn of others with the opinion of Dante ; 
and the battles of Yt*suvius and Sentinum are of such decisive importance 
for the history of the world, that the idea of attributing a miraculous 
power to I lie expiatory death of the Decii, contains at least nothing 
unworthy ;* Hist. vol. iii. n. (lit. It is, however, impossible for us to 
estimate tJu? e/Tect really produced by these celebrated acts. See the 
passage of Dio Cassius eitoa above, p. 430, n. 52. 

( 190 ) ‘Cujus mors ita gloriosa fuit, ut earn concuuisceret filius,* says 
Cic. de Div. i. 24. Cicero speaks of a third Decius, the grandson of the 
lirst, and son of the second, having devoted himself in the w’ar against 
Pyrrhus. After des(*ril)iug the act of the lirst Decius, he continues : 

‘ Qnod (luideni ejus factum nisi esset iuro laudatum, non esset imitatus 
quarto 
gerens, 
vietima 
‘Non ( 

Pyrrho nepos se hostium telis objecissent Tusc. Disji. i. 37. TIio story 
of the self-immolation of the third Decius (whoso consulship falls in 
279 B.c.) is discredited by Dr, Arnold, ib. p. 509. Compare Niebuhr, 
vol. iii. p. 505. The story may be fabulous ; but its inconsistency with 
the notice in the inaccurate w riter, De Vir. 111. c. 36, is not a sufficient 
reason for rejecting it; especially as the statement of the latter is incon- 
sistent W'ith that of PJorus, i. 21 , and Zouaras ; and it is considered 
orroncouB by Arntzen ad loc. 

( 191 ) Adiuovebatur altaribus miles, magis ut vietima quam ut sacri 
partioei> 8 . . . . Dein jiirare cogebatur diro quodani carmine, in exsecrationem 
capitis famiiia^qiio et stirpis coinposito. ... Id primo ixuidam abnuentes 
juraturos se, obtruncati circa altaria sunt : jaeentes doinde inter stragem 
victimarum documeuto ceteris fuere ne abnucreut ; x. 38. 


consuiatii 11 lias 


neque jiorro ex eo ratus, cum ±'yrriio beJium 
contincTiti genere tertiam 
19. Elsewhere he says: 
um Latinis deeertans nater Decius, cum litruscis filius, cum 


consul ecciilisaet in pmelip, seque e 1 
n r(»ipul)lic{B pra'buisset ;^I)e Fin. ii. 
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war, under a certaiii Cornelius, were cruising along the coasts of 
Magna Gl^eecia, when a Tarentine demagogue, named Philo^ 
charis, of dissolute habits, reminded the people of an ancient 
treaty which restrained the Romans from sailing to the east of 
the Lacinian prom^tory, and urged them to attack the Roman 
squadron. His advice was adopted ; the Tarentiues sank four 
of the ships, and took one with the crew.(^''^”) According to Dio 
Cassius, the Roman admiral in command of those ships was 
named L. Valerius. He sailed into the harbour of Tarentum 
witliout any hostile intention, but the people \vere in the theatre 
cclebratii\g the Dionysia ; and partly from a belief that he came 
as an enemy, and partly under the inftueiice of wine, they 
attacked him before be suspected tlieir purpose, and sank his 
ship and several of the others. One of those accounts repre- 
sents the act of the Tareiitines as the result of deliberation, the 
other as a sudden outbreak of fear and anger — in the substance, 
however, they agree; and they are further confirmed by the 
epitome of Livy.(^***) 

Moreover, the Lucanians had recently besieged tlie town of 
Thurii, and the latter place had been assisted and defended by 
the Romans, who raised the siege, and left a garrison in the 
place.(^''^’^) The Tarentiues now complained that the people of 


(192) Snmn. 7 . ♦ 

(193) Dio Cass, xxxix, 4 , 5 . The passage of Dio is repeated by 
Zon. viii. 2 . A similar aecoimt is given by Orosius, ^^]lo ])robably 
followed Livy, dircetly or iiulireeily Anno ab urbe condila eccclxiv. 
Tarentini Itoinanani elassein forte pnetereuntein, speetaeiilo tlieatri 
prospectani liostiliter iiivascriint, quinque tanluin navibus vix per fiigam 
cla]>sis : eetera rotrariii in portum classis, et prolligata est ; ])ra?fecti 
navium trucidati, omnes bello utiles cacsi, reliqui pretio vendili sunt;* iv. 1. 
Floras likewise, who follows Livy, gives a sitnilar aceount ; i. 18 , § 4 . 

(194) ‘Cum a Taroiiiiiis classis R^)mana direpta osset, duiimviro qui 
pra'erat classi occiso, ](»gati ad eos a senatu ut do his injuriis querorentur 
missi pulsati sunt. Ob id bellum cis indietum est Liv3% Epit. xii. 

(195) The assistance of Tliuiii against the Lucanians is mentioned 
in Livy, Epit. xi. The relief of the place was effected by tlie consul 
Fabricius, see Dion. Hal. xviii. 5 , 17 ; Val. Max. i. 8, 6. The subjection 
of Thurii to the Lucanians, and its recourse to Home, are menliuned by 
Strabo, vi. 1, § 13 . A story of the Homans being assisted on this occasion 
by a suporimtural combatant, whom they believed to be the goil Mars, is 
told by Valerius Maximus, ib ; similar to tlie appearance of tho 
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Thurii, being Greeks, had applied to the Romans, instead of to 
themselves, and had been, the means of introducing them into 
■ the southern extremity of Italy. They proceeded to plunder 
the city, and to expel the principal citizens; they dismissed the 
Roman garrison unharmed. * 

The Romans did not at once declare war against the Taren- 
tines, but sent ambassadors to demand redress. Their terms are 
stated to have been, that the Romans taken on board their 
own ships should be liberated, that the citizens of Thurii who 
had been expelled should be restored, that compensation should 
be afforded for the property plundered, and that the authors of 
the outrage shoidd be suiTend('red to them. The* scone which 
took place when the Roman ambassadors appeared before the 
people to deliver their message, conveys a forcible idea of the 
coarseness of manners which prevailed i:i a civilized Greek city 
of auti<piity. Not only was their imperfect Greek and their 
jjeculiar dress made the subject of public ridicide, but Postumius, 
the leader of the embassy, was subjected to a more practical ami 
material insult. He held up his toga to the people, and told 
them that they might enjoy their laugh .at present, but that the 
stains on his garment would be washed out with their blood.(*®^ 
As soon as the insult offci-ed to the ambassadors was reported by 
them to the pcoj>le, Q. .dimilius, the consul, who was then with 
an army in Samuium, was ordered to march to Tarentum, and 
to repeat the demands made by the ambassadors. (^®®) The 


Dioscuri at the battle of Regillus. This story is alluded to by Atnmiamts 
Marceliinus, xxiv. 4. lixistimabatur Mars ipse, si misceri hominibua 
nuniinii majestatis jura permittunt, affuissc castra Lnranorutn mvadenti 
Luscino. The people of Thurii erected a statue to Fabricius, for raising 
the siege of their town ; Pliu. N. H. xxxiv. 15. 

(196) Appian, Samn. 7. 

(197) Dion. Hal. xrii. 7, 8; Appian, Samn. 7 ; Dio Cass, xsxix. 6; 
Zon. viii. 2 ; Flor. i. 18. ^ 6. Livy, Kpit, xii., says that the ambassadors 
were ‘ pulsati,’ di*iven away with blows. Ou the other hand, Valerius 
Maximus says that afWr tlio ambassadors had been grossly insulted, they 
persistc<l in delivering thoir message, and abstained from all complaint ; 

li. a, § 5. 

(i^8) Dion. Hal. xvii. 9, 10 ; Appian, ib. The former states that long 
debates in the Senate preceded the decision for immediate war. According 
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Tarentines now hesitated as to the answer which they would give, 
and opinions in the public assembly were almost equally divided, 
when an orator remarked, that to surrender any of their citizens 
was a mark of servitude ; but to enter on a war without allies 
was periloua * If we wish,* he said, ‘ to maintain our freedom, let 
us call in the assistance of King Pyrrhus, and make him our 
genei”al/(^®®) The party adverse to peace prevailed ; envoys 
were sent to Pyirhus, requesting him to engage in the war, and 
promising him large levies from the nations of southern Italy. 
Pyrrhus, the greatest warrior of his time, eager for enterprise, 
and ambitious of making conquests in Italy and Sicily, acceded 
to the request of the Tarentines, and in the year 281 H.C. landed 
near Tarentum with a largo ariny.("‘’*) In his subsequent war 
with the Romans, the Homan annals (as we have previously 
remarked) mix with the stream of contemporary Greek his- 
tory.(=2«2) 

§ 38 Having now examined the narrative of the military 
history of Rome from the beginning of the Samnite wars to the 
landing of Pyrrhus, it remains for us to notice such events of 
constitutional history, or other miscellaneous occurrences, re>- 


to Dionysius, tlie ambassadors retimied wheu .^milius was entcrinp ou 
his consulship ; he therefore conceives the embassy as having taken jdaco 
in 283 B.c. 

(i() 9 ) Appian, ib. See the singular anecdote of Meto, who attunypted 
to prevent the war ; Dion. Ilal. xvii. 13, 14 ; I’lut. Pyrrh. 13 ; Dio Cass, 
xxxix. 10. 

( 200 ) Pint. Pyrrh. 13. Plutarch speaks of those who were in favour 
of war, because they were afraid of being surrendered to the Romans in 
the event of peace ; which agrees with the conditions stated by Appian. 

( 201 ) Livy, Epit. xii; Plat. Pyrrh. 15; Justin, xviii. 1; Kutroj). ii. 11; 
Flor. i. 18. 

( 202 ) Decius Magius, the Campanian, is described by Livy as referring 

in 216 B.c. to the oppressions exercised by Pyrrhus at Tai-entum, in order 
to warn his countrymen against admitting Hannibal; xxiii. 7. Hieronymus, 
the ruler «>f Syracuse, was reminded by bis flatterers, in the Second Punic 
War, of Pyrrhus, his maternal grandfather ; ib. xxiv. 6. The envoys of 
the Roman prisoners after Canun;, and of the remains of the legions 
of Canute, refer to the Roman prisoners taken by Pyrrhus at Heraclea ; 
ib. xxii. 69, xxv. 6. Other reminiscences of .Pyrrhus are mentioned 
above, vol. i. p. 67, n. 196. It is said that elejthants were first seen by the 
Italians in the war with Pyrrhus, and were called hoves Trom 

having been seen in Lucania; Pliny, N. H. viii. 6; Veget. de Re Mil. in. 21; 
Varro do L. L. vii. 39, iX). 
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corded during this period, as throw light upon the nature of the 
historical accounts which have been handed down to \is. 

• The account of the abolition of the law of nexiun, in conse- 
quence of the ill usage practised by the creditor upon a youthful 
insolvent debtor, bears internal marks of credibility, and may 
have been derived from some early reminiscence. The descrip- 
tion implies, that up to this time the insolvent debtor became 
the slave of the creditor, and the creditor had over him all the 
rights of a slave-master with resj)ect to corporal coercion and 
punishment. At the same time, the circumstances are deliverctl 
to us with so much diversity, as to forbid the idea that the event 
could have been recorded by a contemporary scribe. Livy states 
that L. Papirius was the name of the creditor ; that the insol- 
vent debtor was named (1 Publilius ; anti that he gave himself 
up to Ijis creditor on account of a »lebt due by his father. He 
further .says that Publilius, when he had been ill used by his 
master, first appealed to the people in the forum, whence he 
went to the Senate-house ; that the consuls immediately con- 
vened the Senate, and laid the case before them ; and that the 
Senate instructed them to j)ropose to the people the abolition of 
the law of nexum. He j)laces this event in the consulship of 
Poctelius and Papirius, 326 B.C., five years before the Caudine 
capitulation. ("'®) Dionysius,- on the other hand, states that the 
son of a certain Publius (the latter having been one of the mili- 
tary tribunes who had been parties to the Caudine sun-endcr), 
had borrowed money to defray the expense of his father's 
funeral, expecting to bo reimbursed by his kinsmen. lie be- 
comes an insolvent debtor, is ill treated by his creditor, and 
appeals to the people ; whereupon the creditor is prosecuted by 
the tribunes, and condemned to death. A law is afterwards 
passed abolishing slavery for debt.(®‘'*) A third version is given 

( 203 ) Livy, viii. 28 ; Livy evidently considers the change of law to 
have been inexpedient ; life thinks that a valuable security for the payment 
of debts was lost through the outrageous conduct of one man ; ‘ V^ictum 
eo die ob impotentem injuriam unius ingens vinculum fidei.’ 

( 204 ) xvi. 9. Compare above, p. 45-1, n. 125. 
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by Valerius Maximus. His account is that T. Veturius, the son 
of the consul who had been party to the Caudine treaty, was 
compelled, by domestic' losses, and heavy debts, to become,* 
while a youth, the slave of his creditor, P. Plotius. Being ill- 
treated by his creditor, he appealed to the consuls, who brought 
the matter before the Senate, and the Senate ordered Plotius to 
be thrown into prison. The variations of name and time, 
as well as of other circumstances, are so great as to show that 
the story, though it may be substantially true, has, by oral 
tradition, acquired a legendary character. 

It is stated by Livy that jin the year 323 RC., a law was 
proposed bj' a tribune, to inflict punishment upon the people 
of Tusculura, for assisting and instigating some of the enemies of 
the Homans. The Tusculans, bringing with them their wives 
and children, and attired in garments of mourning, came to 
Rome, arul implored the citizens to spare thorn. When the 
votes were taken, all the tribes, except the Pollian, rejected the 
law : but the Pollian tribe carried a resohition that the adult 
men should be flogged and beheaded, and the women and 
chilflrcn .sold as slaves.(=^'’) ‘ It is certain (Livy adds) that the 

Tusculans retained the memory of this cruel vote until the 
time of our fathers, and that the Papirian tribe (into which the 
Tusculans were afterwards received) scarcely ever gave its vote 
in favour of a candidate from the 'Pollian tribe.'(~'’'^ This 
anecdote implies that a clear and practical memory of the vote 
of the Pollian tribe was cherished by the Tusculans and their 
descendants for at least two hundred yeara 


( 205 ) Val. Max. vi. 1 , § 9. A pn.ssage of Varro L. L. vii, § 105. rofeva 
to this event, but the text is so forrnjit that its eiTect cannot be stated. 
Compare Arnold, vol. ii. p. 277. Niebuhr eonjeelures that the abolition 
of the law of nexum took place, not in the eon.sulsbip of J’oetelins (320 n.c.) 
but in his dictatorship, (313 n.c.); ITist. vol. iii. p. 166, 293. He likewise 
suspects that the story of the youthful debtor is apocryphal ; ib. p. 157. 
It is remarkable that two former inovcnicuts relative to the law of debt 
are connected w'ith personal anecdotes ; see Livy, ii. 23, vi. 14. 

( 206 ) This was the original sentence of Wie Athenians ujxin the 
Mytileucans, Thuc. iii. 36, and was the punishment actually inflicted on 
the Mclians; v. 116. 

( 207 ) Livy, viii. 37. The story is repeated by Val. Max. ix. 10, § 1 . - 
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The censorship of Appius Claudius Cobcus (which began in 
312 B.C.) is an important event at this period ; and the circum- 
•stances connected with it appear to be substantially historical, 
though his public character is not clearly explained to us. That 
the Appian road, from Rome to Capua, and the Appian 
aqueduct, which brought a supply of water into Rome, were 
due to his censorship, cannot be doubted. He is likewise 
related to have revise<l the list of the Senate, and to have 
inserted in it divers persons whose fathers had been freedmen, 
and therefore had once been slaves ; a lowering of the dignity 
of the Senate, which was at this time without example. 
When the consuls refused to recognise his li.st, he distributed 
the inferior class of town-citizens among all the tribes, and by 
the number of their votes was able, it is stated, to increase his 
own influence. As his measures had not been completed at the 
end of the eighteen months, to which the .^milian law of 
434 B.c.(’°®) limited the censorship, Im set the law at defiance, 
and refused to resign : nor was P. Sempronius, one of the 
tribunes, who brought the question before the people, with the 
assistance of six of his colleagues, able to enforce it, and eject 
Appius from his oflfice. Protected by tlic veto of tlirco tribunes, 
he maintained his ground, and held the censorship lot five 
years.(^'*’) It is stated further that Cn. Flavius, a man of a 
ready wit, the son of a freed man, who had been scribe or 
writer to Appius, and likewise acted in a similar capacity for 
some of the public magistrates, had, at his instigation, carefully 
noted ^he days on which legal proceedings could be held, and 
thus was able to publish the rules of the Calendar afFectir.g 
actions at law.(®^i) Other accounts state that his publication 

( 208 ) The rule of excluding the Ron.s of freednieu from the Senate 
was retained, with few exceptions, till the end of the republic ; 
Seeker, ii. 1, P; 19G. 

( 209 ) See Livy, iv. 24; Becker, ii. 2 , p. 196. Above, ch. xii. § 61. 

( 210 ) Until the censorslfip of Valerius Maximus and Junius Bubulcus 
in 307 B.o. ; Tast. Capit. ; Compare Livy, ix. 4.3. The writer do Vir. HI. 34, 
says : ‘ Censuram solus omni quinqueuuio obtiuuit.’ 

{ 21 1) Pliu. N. H. xxxiii. 6. 

VOL. II. I I 
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was confine<l not merely to rules respecting days, but also 
included the forms of actions.(*’") Pomponius, in the extract 
in the Digest, represents Appius himself as the compiler of a 
book on the forms of actions, and says that Flavius, his scribe, 
stole the book froni liim, and gave it to the public. This 
collection was, he says, called ‘Jus Civile Flavianum.’(®''‘*) The 
history of the origin of this ancient legal compilation is perhaps 
not altogether unmixed with iiction : it may be observed that 
Atticns seems to have siigge.sted to Cicero some difficulty 
respecting Iho chronology of the received story :('^') the dis- 
closure, liowovcr, is related^ to have been considered by the 
aristocratic party, as so great a detraction from their power’, 
that they laid aside their rings for a time in token of grief. 

Diodorus states that when the censorship of Appius had 
ex2nrcd, and bo dreadt:d the displeasure of the Senate, ho 
simulated bliniluess, ami reinaineil in his ovsn houso.("^®) It 
is however certain that when Appius, near tlie close of liis life, 
M’as led into the Wcnato-hon.sc \>y bis kotis to d«‘livcr Ins famous 
speech against the jroace with Pyrrhu.s, his blindness was not 
simulated but real.('^") An entirely diffei’cnt cause for the 

( 212 ) Liry,ix.4G; Ci<’. dc Oriit. i. 41; ProMur.!!; Val.Mnx. ii. 5. § 2; 
Maerob. Saturn, i. 15, § S). Tho nassagi* rjispt'ctiiifr Flavins, ciU‘<l Iroin 
Calpurnius J’iso, in Gcll.yi. t>, is closely followed by Livy, ubi sup. Livy 
adds tbat, a<!cor<linfj to Liciitiits Maecr, Flavius bad censed to a<‘t as 
a clerk before Ik; was clecb'd ciirulo eddo ; for lie liad previously lilled 
1111*06 oHiccs inconsistent with that cuiployuieiit. 

(213) Dig. i. 2, 2, § 7 . 

( 214 ) Nam illnd do Flavio ct fastis, si seciis eat, commane en-atum cat; 

et tu belle ^7r6()r}<ras, ot nos publicam prope opinioncui secuti suuius, ut 
multa aputl G-rfceos ; Flpist. a-u Alt. vi. I, § 14. * 

( 215 ) Quo fiicto taiibi s<!iialus indiga'atioue oxarsit, ut annulos ab eo 
abjcctos fuisse iii autiquissiinis rej)eriatur aiinalibus. . . . Annulus quoqne 
depositos a nobilitate, 111 aiinales rolatum cat, non a senatu universo ; Plijj. 
ib. Livy states tliat this mark of grief w'as caused by the election of 
Flavius as curnic edilc, not by liis }>uulicMtion of the fasti. ‘ Tantumejue 
Flavii comitia indignitatis liabuerunt, ut pleriquo nobilium annulos aurcos 
et plialeras deponerent ix. 46. 

( 216 ) Diou. XX. 3<5. 

(217) Appian, Sanm. 10 ; Pint. Pyrrh. 18-9; Cic. Tuso.'Qnajst, v. 38; 
Victor do Vir. 111. 31; Dig. iii. 1 , 1, § 6 . Appius Claudius Ctccu.s was 
censor in 312 b.c., and consul in 307 and 296. His s])oech against the 
peace with Pyrrhus was delivered in 279. If ho u'as forty years old at 
tJie time of his censorship, he would have been seventy-three years old 
when ho delivered this apoeeh. 
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blindness of Appius is assigned by Livy. His account is that 
Appiiis, during his censorship, authorized the Potitii, who had 
*the performance of certain hereditary sacerdotal j-ites at the 
Ara Maxima of Hercules, to delegate their functions to public 
slaves. The result of this change was reported to have been 
that twelve families of the Potitii, containing thirty adult men, 
became extinct within the yeai*, and that Appius himself, was 
within a few years, sinittcu w'ith bUndness.(“''') A ditferent 
version of this religious legend has been preserved by Jfestus, (-*'•') 
wlio relates that Appius when censor induced the Potitii, by tlio 
payment of 50,000 asses, to instruct certain public slaves in 
the performance of their peculiar rites; wliereupon the entire 
family of the Potitii, which consiste<l of twelve peisons, became 
extinct within thirty days. It will be observed that the num- 
bers in this story are the same as in that of Livy : but that 
they are <lif!brontly ai)pliod. On the blinduess of Appiu.s, 
Festus is silent : another writer, however, wlio speaks of the 
corruption of the Potitii by Appius, makes the anger of the 
gods fall upon him, as well as on the Potitii. (*“") 

The measures of Appius with respect to the Senate and the 


( 218 ) Livy, iv. 29 ; Val. Max. i. 1. § 17 ; Serv. JEn. viii. 179, gives the 
following aeeouut : ‘In saeris Hermilw iiee sorvi interovaiif, uoc liiierti; 
ad (‘0 111 - Apiiius, qui sacra luce translulil in Jibcrlos, velut- quidain volunt, 
in aorvoa ]ml)iicos, et (taruorit oculis, ct iutra atinuiu onimnn fauiiliam 
perdidexit Piuariomiiii.’ 

( 219 ) (^ 11 ) 1 ! familia ct poster! ejus non dcfucrunt dccimniitibua naqne 
ad Ap. Clan liuin censorem, qui (luiuquagintu xnillla rcris gi*avis Ida iledit. 
ut aervoa publicos cdoccrcnt rituiii aacrificandi : quo facto I’otitii, cum 
csacut t>x familiS, iiumoro duodccim, omnea intei'icrunt intra dioin 
XXX. ; p. 237.. 

( 220 ) Politios Iteivulis aacordolcs jxrctio coi’nipil. ut sacra Ilcrcuica 

sorvos publicos cdoccrcnt ; unde ca'catus cat ; gens Potitiorum funditiia 
periit; V’^ietor do Vir. 111. 31. Vi*ruin postca Appius Claudius acccptj\ 
peeuniH Politios illcxit, ut ailnduistx'alionem sacroruni Ilcivulia sorvos 
publicos cdoci'rciit, iiccnou etiam mulitfres adiuittcrent. Quo fimto aiunt 
intra dies triginla oniuein familiam Potitiorum, ipiro prior in saeris 
liabcbatur, cxtinctam ; Script, do Orig. Gent. Uom. c. 8 . The story is 
thus related by Lactautius : ‘ Appius Claudius censor, cum adversus 

responsum ad servos pxxblicos sacra llerculis transtulissct, lumimbns 
orbatus cst; ct Potitiorum gens, qiiax prodidit, intra unius anni tcuipus 
extiucta est;’ Do Div. Inst. ii. 7. Compare above, vol. i. p. 293. 

112 
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tribes were highly popular in their tcmlcncy. (~^’) Nevertheless, 
Semprouius, in his speech against Appius for holding the 
censorship beyond the term fixed by law, treats liiin as an* 
adherent of the high patrician party, and as sharing the here- 
ditary political opinions of his family. (■^~) He is likewise 

described by Livy as the leader of the patrician party in re- 
sisting the proposal made by the two Ogulnii, in 300 B.C., for 
rendering plebeians eligible as pontiffs and augurs, and thus 
removing the last plebeian disqualification. (®®®) Hypotheses 
may be made for reconciling the apparent inconsistency in the 
political conduct of Appius ;(^~*) but no light is thrown upon it 
by Livy, or any of the ancient writers. 

The distribution of the inferior town voters among all tlie 
tribes, effeoted by Appius, produced, according to Livy, the 
result, that the people was divided into two parts ; the sound 
part of the citizens, and the faction of the forum. When 
however Q. Fabiua and P. Dccius became censors, tho former, 
in order to diminish the influence of the lower class of voters, 
threw them altogether into four tribes, wliich he called city 
tribes. This measure was so well received by the pcojile, that 
it earned for him his surname of Maximus, which his long series 
of victories had not conferred upon him.(®'®) What relation 
these four tribes boro to the four city tribes said to have been 
instituted by Servius,(^"®) is not explained. 


( 221 ) Ceterum Flavium dixerat ecdilem foronsis factio, Ap. Ciaudii 
ccn 8 nr&- viros iiaota, (jui senatum primus libertinorum fiiiis Icctis 
inquinaver.at ; et post(}uam cam liHstioiiem nemo ratam habuit, neo in 
curia adc]>tus oral qiias potieral opes urbanos, humilibus per omues tribus 
divisis, forum ct camx>um corrupit } Livy, ix. 46. 

( 222 ) Livy, ix. 34. ( 223 ) Livy, x. 7. 

( 224 ) Sco Niebuhr, Hist. vol. iii. p. 301-3 ; Leet. vol. i. p. 384 — 9 ; 
Arnold, vol. ii. p. 286. 

( 223 ) Livy, ix. 46 ; Val. Max. ii. 2 . § 9. Compare Becker, ii. 1 , p. 194. 
Dr. Arnold discredits the account of the origin of the name Maximus ; ho 
thinks that it had referenoe originally to personal size ratlicr tlian to 
p'calnoss of mind or exploits ; vol. ii. p. 297. Much uncertain hypothesis 
is founded hy Niebuhr upon the brief passage of Livy respeetiug tho 
censorship of Fabius and Docius; Uist. vol. iii. p. 320-49. It is not 
adopted hy Dr. Arnold, vol. ii. p. 297. 

( 226 ) Above, vol. i. p. 487. 
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The strange account in Livy, under the year 331 R.C., of an 
extensive system of poisoning established among the Roman 
’matrons, is ])robab]y derived from an ancient, and perhaps from 
a contemporary record. In consequence of secret information 
given by a slave woman to Q. Fabius Maximus, who was then 
edile, Cornelia and Sergia, both of patrician families, were 
charged with the crime, and being required to drink their own 
mixture, died of its effecta Further investigation led to the 
condemnation of one hundred and seventy matrons; the pre- 
valence of this atrocious crime was considered to amount to a 
prodigy, and to be the result rather of a divine seizure, than of 
natural pravity ; and a dictator wa.^ appointed to drive a nail 
in the temple, a religious ceremony which was held to be a 
proper expiation for the calamity.(-“') 

The examples of the Neapolitan Tofana and of the Marquise 
de Brinvilliers, in modern times, show that women of a high social 
condition are sometimes capable of engaging in a systematic 
course of poisoning ; but it is incredible that one hundred and 
seventy Roman matrons could have been really accomplices in 
such a crime. It is however possible that the malicioiis reijorts 
of slaves, combined with the fear of so secret and dangerous an 
otfence, and the entire ignorance of toxicology which then 
prevailcd,(^^**) may have created a belief in their guilt. 

Notices of, religious atfairs — such as of the dedication of 
temples, of the punishment of an unchaste vestal, in 337 B.c.,(*-“) 
or of the migration of the pipe-players, in 311 B.c.(®^‘’) — are likely 
to have been derived from contemporary records. The accounts 

( 227 ) Livy, viii. 18 ; Val. Max. ii. 6 , § 3 ; OroBius, iii. 10. The latter 
raises the number to 370. Sec above, p. 409. 

( 228 ) The aucouut of the dcalh of tbe Emperor Claudius, in Tacit. Ann. 
xii. 06-7, shows that even professional poisoners were not at that time very 
skilful. 

( 229 } Livy, viii. 15. 

( 230 ) Livy, ix. 30. The tibicines refused to pipe at the sacrifices, and 
went in a body to Tibur, because the censors had deprived them of their 
privilege of taking their meals in the temple of Jupiter. The people of 
3 'ibur made them drunk at a festival, and sent them back to Rome in carts, 
where their privilege was restored them. 
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of tlie sacre«l offerings of the cimilo cdiles in 296 B.r,, incltuling 
the statue of the she-wolf, with Romulus ami Rcnuis,('’ '*) and 
of the introduction of the Greek practice of giving palms to the' 
conquerors at the Roman games, in 293 are likewise 

probably authentic. 

Livy has no detailed mention of prodigies at this period. 
In 296 B.O. he states, generally, that many prodigies occurred, 
and that a supplication of two days, with some other cere- 
monies, was in consequence decreed by the Senate. In 
the following year, likewise, he relates that there had been 
showers of earth, and that several persons in the army of 
Appins Claudius had been struck by lightning. Some pro- 
digies recounted by Zonaras appear also to belong to this time, 
namely, that the Jiltar of the Capitoline Jupiter distilled blood 
for three days, and honey and milk on the two consecutive 
days ; and that a statue of Victory in the forum fell from its 
pedestal. It is mentioned by Livy, that in 293 B.C., in con- 
setpionce of the mortality caused by pestilence, the Sibylline 
books were consulted ; and the response obtained was, that 
yEseulapius should be brought from Kpidaurus to Rome. No- 
thing was done in this year, beyond the appointment of a day’s 
supplication to Tiisculaj^ius j but soon afterwards, envoys were 
sent to Epidaurus to fetch a .statue of the god to Rome. When 
the Romans reached Epidaurus, the saicred serpent descended 
from the temple, and embarked on board thcii* shijj : it went on 
land, and remained for a short tiriie on a palm-tree near a 
temple at Antium, and finally rested in the Insula Tiberiua, 
where a fane was erected to .<Esculapius.(®*®) 


( 231 ) Livy, X. 2.3. ( 232 ) Ib. c. 47. 

( 23 . 3 ) c- 545*. Compare the remarks above, vol. i. p. 161—5. 

( 234 ) lb. c. 31. 

. ( 235 ) ^on. viii. 1. Niebuhr, on conjecture, identifies these prodigies 
witli those mentioned in Livy, x. 23 ; Hist. vol. iii. p. 374. See also 
Arnold, vol. ji. p. 336. 
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ThoophiJistus, in his History of Plants, states that the trees 
of the fir spi cies in Latium werS extremely fine, but, though supe- 
’ rior to tho.se of Southern Italy, were not comparable with those of 
Corsica. He then adds, that, at some former time, the Romans 
being desirous of founding a city in Corsica, sailed thither with 
twenty-five ships ; but they found the island so thickly covered 
with wood, that they abandoned their intention. He likewise 
mentions that some Romans who crossed over cut so large a 
quantity of timber in a small space, that they made of it a raft 
which required fifty sails : the raft however came to pieces in 
the sea(’®^ This passage is remarkable as containing the 
earliest mention of the Romans, which occurs in any extant 
classical work. It is conjectured by Niebuhr that the expe- 
dition to which Theophrastus refers was made near the .end of 
the Second Samnite War, about 302 Theophrastus 

however seems to refer to some previous time ; no mention of 
such a colony occurs in any Roman writer. 


Compare* Becker, vol. i. p. (151 : Niclnilir, vol. iii. p. 408-9; Lect. yol. i. p. -KKl ; 
Arnold, vol. ii. p. 395. Nielnilir and Dr. Arnold n<?ree in tliinking lhat 
the Itoiuau ambassadors really brought a tame snake to liome. Tame 
snakes were kept in the temple of yEseulapius at Ejjidaurus ; I’aus. ii. 28, § 1. 
Compare above, vol. i. p. Ot. 

(237) ilist. Plant. V. 8, wlicre oiSeu tlmi irohs ra iv t{? 'Kipv^ should be 
read with the best MSS. Sec vol. v. j». 41, eu. Schneider. 

(238) liist. vol. iii. p. 241 . 

(239) Theoidirastiis, Cans. Plant, i. 19, refers to the arehonship of 

Nieodorus (311 n.o.), and de Lanid. § 59, to the arelion8lu|) of Praxibulus 
(316 n.C’.). These dates are cited by Pliny, H. iii. 9, xiii. 30, xxxiii. 37, 
who makes the year of .Nieodorus correspond with 410 v.c., and the year 
of Praxibulus correspond with 439 tr.r. Pliny says that Theophrastus 
wrote 390 years before his time. As Pliny died in the year 79, he appears 
to reckon 314 + 7(5 = 390. Nielmhr, Hist. vol. i. n. 39, remarks of the 
History of J^lants, tluit ‘Pliny places the eompo.sition of the whole work 
about the year llOu.e.' The mention of Nieodorus, to which Pliny refers, 
occurs not in this work, but in the work on the Causes of Plants ; see 
Schneider, vol. iv. p. 585. Theophrastus, however, mentions the Athenian 
archoii Simonides, 311 b.c., in his H istory of Plants, vi. 3, and the expedition- 
of Ophelias against Carthage, of 308 u.c., in the same work ; iv, 2. Con* 
cemiug the dates mentioned in the writings of Theophrastus, see Clinton, 
F. H. vol. ii. p. 300, n. 9. ^ 
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Chapter XIV. 

GENERAL RESULTS OF THE PRECEDING INQUIRY. 
COMPARISON WITH THE CORRESPONDING 
PERIOD OF GREEK HISTORY. 

§ 1 ^JPHE entire ground of inquiry traced out in the intro- 
ductory chapter, with respect both to tlie external 
attestation and tlie internal character of the early Roman his- 
tory, has now been travelled over.(^) We have found that the 
extant narrative of Roman affairs,- for the first four hundred 
and seventy-two years of the city, was not originally framed 
by contem2)orary historians ; but was derived, by writers pos- 
terior to the events related, though prior to the extant histo- 
rians, partly from oral traditions, and jjartly from written 
documentary sources, the nature of which is imfjorfectly re- 
ported. We have also seen that the historical narrative for the 
last two centuries of the Republic, rests on a wholly different 
basis, and was derived by the authors, in whose works we rea«l it, 
from the writings of well-informed contein2>orary historians. We 
have further ascertained, by a detailed e;^amination of the early 
historical narrative, in six successive periods,(*} that its internal 
character and texture exhibit on the whole such an aj)pearance 
as its defective external attestation would lead one to expect. 
The results at which wo have arrived, with respect to the ex- 
ternal attestation, corroborated by the internal evidence of the 
narrative, are on the whole unfavourable to the credibility of the 
Roman history down to the war with Pyrrhus, and are to a 
great extent inconsistent with it. 

In estimating the weight of the various circumstances which 
have, been successively pointed out, in the course of the pre- 

(1) See above, vol. i. p. 16-18. 

( 2 ) See above, vol. i. p. 261-6. 
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ceding investigation, much will depend upon the general prin- 
ciples respecting traditionary historical evidence, which the 
* reader may be disposed to adopt. The discussion may therefore 
seem incomplete, unless some attempt is made to reconcile the 
discordant opinions on this important subject. 

§ 2 An persons, to whatever school of historical criticism 
they may belong — from the extreme of the most incredulous 
rigour, to that of the most credulous laxity — agree in holding 
that a narrative, in order to bo historical, must proceed ulti- 
mately from actual witnesses; from persons who had personal 
cognizance of the facts. Every historical event must have fallen 
under the observation of some living persons, and if they had 
not imparted to others the results of their <»bservation, its occur- 
rence never oiuld have been known. 

When therefore a narrative is presented to us from a time 
for which ther*} were no national contemporary historians, as of 
the legislation of Solon, or of the siege of Veii, all agree in re- 
quiring that it should be ultimately traceable to some contem- 
porary testimony, if it is to be received as historical. This 
contemporary testimony may be embodied in an ancient poem, 
or in some ancient inscription or record, or in a family register ; 
or it may have boon preserved by a faithful oral tradition re- 
duced into writing by a subsequent generation. But all concur 
in demanding, as a preliminary condition to belief, that the 
memory of the events should have been preserved from tho 
accounts of actual witnesses. It is indeed obvious that without 
some assumed personal attestation, as the highest link in the 
chain of evidence, an alleged historical narrative would stand on 
the level of any tale of fiction. What is it, for example, that 
constitutes the difference between a fiction which observes all 
the canons of probability (such as one of Defoe's or Miss 
Austen's novels), (“) and a true narrative? It is that in the 

(3) Walter Scott, in Iris Life of Defoe, Prose works, vol. iy. p, 262, 
furmslies an excellent explanation of the ‘ unequalled dexterity with which 
Defoe has given an appearance of reality to the incidents which he 
narrates.’ 
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former the events described are purely subjective ; that they 
owed tbeir origin exclusively to the mind of the novelist : 
whereas the events in the latter are real objective occurrences, * 
which were perceived and observed by the persons present when 
they took place, and through their report became known and 
believed. 

The main difference, therefore, which subsists betwi'on the 
diverffent schools of historical criticism, in reference to a narrative 
of this class, is as to tlic extent to which contemporary attestation 
may l)e ])resiimecl without direct and positive proof.(^) Those who 
incline to admit the historical character of events long anterior 
to contemporary history, either assume the existence of ancient 
records, inscriptions, poems, and family memoirs, which are not 
expressly mentioned, but are understood to have formed the 
basis of the extant account, or they suppose that the memory 
of the events was handed down from the original witnesses, who 
had personal knowledge of the facts, through certain inter- 
mediate links, to the writers who first rescued them from the 
unfixed state of oral repetition ; or, they combine both these 
liypotheses. But whatever may be the hypothesis, or combina- 
tion of hypotheses, which they may adopt, they must assume 
that the events of which they assert t^ie historical character were 


(4) Mr. Groto, ar^juing against Mr. Clinton’s treatment of the early 
period of Greek history, makes the foJlox^ing remark : ‘The word tradtiiun 
IS an equivocal word, and begs the whole question ; for while in its obvious 
and literal meaning it implies only something handed doun, uheiher truth 
or tietion, it is tacitly understood to imply a tale deserij)tivo of some real 
matter of fact, taking its rise at the time when that fact happened, and 
originally aeemrate, but corrupted by subseejueut oral transmission;’ Uist. 
of Gr. voL ii. p. G8. This ‘tacit understanding’ is tlio keystone of the 
whole argument; in order to invest a popular story respecting former 
times wdth the historical character, it must be assumed to have been faith- 
fully handed down to the present generation, through siieeessive stages, 
from the original eye-witnesses of the fact. On the other hand. Col. Mure, 
speaking of events prior to the age of contemporary hislorjans, remarks : — 

‘ It is obvious that in every sindi case, where, at the bcvst, no positive his- 
torical proof is attainable, the balance of historical jirobability must reduce 
itself very much to a reasonahh indnlijvncc to the weight oj* national eoM- 
victiony and a deference to the testimony of the earliest and most critical 
native authorities ;* Hist, of the Lit. of Gr. vol. iii. p, 503. The ‘ reason- 
able indulgence,’ of which Colonel Mure here speaks, necessarily implies 
that the ‘ ualional conviction ’ is ultimately traceable to the testimony of 
actual witnesses. 
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not mere iJc^as, but were real occurrences, the objects of external 
observation, which wore kno\vn by the actors concerne<l, and 
perceived by the senses of the pors(^ns present on each occasion. 
This view is etjually entertained by those who hold with the 
greatest strictness tlie canon of contemporary written evidence, 
and those who give the widest latitude to the dominion of 
authentic onil tradition. Both assume the same mode of proving 
the t)ccurrcnce of a historical fact; but the former refuse to infer 
the existence of the proof from the existence of an oral tradi- 
tion ; the latter consider that inference legitimate. The former 
deny that the existence of a popular belief with respect to the 
past, derived from oral reports, raises a presumption that the 
events narrated were, at the time of their supposed occurrence, 

• observed by credible witnesses, and by them handed down 
to posterity. The latter, on the other hand, hold that the 
existence of such a popular belief (combined perhaps with some 
accessary circumstances) authorizes the conclusion that the cur- 
rent stoiy was derived from credible contoraporar}'^ witnesses, 
and has descended from them in a substantially unfalsified state. 
For example, those who maintain that the account which has 
reached us, of the Doric invasion of Peloponnesus, and the 
• return of the Heraclida}, is historical, must assume that the 
prevalent belief in the reality of this event, which Herodotus 
and Thucydides found in existence, must have had a legitimate 
origin, and have been derived, through a long series of re- 
porters, from the persons who had taken part in the expedition, 
or had witnessed its effects ; who liad seen the ships which 
had carried the invaders, and had witnessed the landing and 
march of the Doric bands. They may further assume that this 
belief was oonfinhed by the allu.sions of early poets, whose versos 
are no longer extant, and by the preservation of the names of 
the kings or chieftains of the invaders, in authentic contemporary 
registers, which were accessible to the historians of the fifth 
lentury, B.C. In like manner, a person who receives as historical 
the account of the expulsion of Tarquinius Superbus and the 
abolition of the royal government of Rome, as relatjed by 
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Dionysius and Livy, must suppose that Fabius Pictov and the 
other historians, from whom they derived this narrative, found 
in existence an authentic oral tradition of the event, and that 
in reducing it into writing they were assisted by some docu- 
mentary materials which served to fix the outlines of the trans- 
action. 

The difference between the opposite opinions on this subject 
is therefore a difference of degree, rather than of principle. 
Nobody asserts that all history must be taken directly from the 
reports of percipient witnesses. No historian applies the strict 
rule of judicial evidence, that all hearsay reports are to be dis- 
carded. In treating of the period which l)recedes contoinporary 
history, all j>ersons admit traditionary, secondary, or hearsay 
evidence up to a certain point. The (juestion is, where that 
point ought to be fixed. On the other hand, no historical canon 
is so lax as to admit every traditionary story which is the subject 
of popular belief. It will not now be maintained that because 
./Eneas was believed by the Romans to have landed in Latium, 
and because Julius Ca)sar was believed by them to be the de- 
scendant of his son lulus, therefore these were historical facts; 
it will not be maintained that- because the Athenians believed 
themselves to be a nation sprung from the earth, and thought . 
that their great hero Theseus slew the Cretan Minotaur, there- 
fore these were real occurrences. The adherents of the opposite 
views concur in holding some intermediate opinion. They concur 
in thinking that an event, unrecorded by contempoiaries, may 
be handed down to posterity by a substantially faithful oral tra- 
dition. They believe that the memory of a time, of which 
there is no contemporary historian, is not of necessity lost, but 
may be partially recovered from the oral traditions of the imme- 
diately subsequent generations ; especially if the tradition be 
fixed and assisted by official records, private documents, and 
poems. They differ however as to the extent to which the 
existence of a popular belief concerning a supposed matter of fact 
authorizes the inference that it grew out of authentic testimony, 
assumed to have been handed down by a faithful oral tradition. 
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or to have been derived from poems and records, long since lost, 
but accessible to the ancient historians. 

Colonel Mure, who, in certain points, allows a considerable 
latitude to the province of authentic tradition before the com- 
mencement of contemporary history, thus defines his views on the 
subject. * Oral testimony (he says) can rank as strictly authentic 
evidence only where the person from whom’ it is derived was 
concerned in or cognizant of the events which he attests, or 
where he was at least contemporaneous with them ; the events 
themselves being of sufficient general notoriety to warrant the 
belief that an intelligent contemporary would possess a com- 
petent knowledge of them. In respect to transactions of remoter 
date, such testimony loses its value in a degree commensurate 
with the greater or less remoteness of the date. Where the 
person affording it speaks not from contemporaneous knowledge 
or information, but from reports transmittecl from a previous 
generation, his evidence becomes Tradition ; where the supposed 
epoch of the events is still more remote, tradition degenerates 
into Legend or Mythology. If the stages through which tradi- 
tion passes are few, and the oi'gans of its transmission possess 
reasonable claims to bo considered trustworthy, it may be 
allowed a share, liowcvor limited, of historical value; and a like 
indulgence Juay even, on valid grounds of specidative histo- 
rical probability, bo extended in special cases to mythical 
legend.’('’’) 


(5) Hist, of Lit. of Or. vol. iv. p. 297. He here promises a further ex- 
planation of ‘ s^jeciilative liistoricaf probability,’ whicli he subjoins in p. 318. 
‘ The results of sueh speculative inquiry can never indeed (he says) possess 
the same value as those founded on authentic written documents. They 
can rarely amount to more than a fair presumption of the reality of the 
events in question, as limited to their general substance, not as extending 
to their details. Nor can these consequently be expected in the minds of 
different inquirers, any sueh unity regarding the precise degree of that 
reality as may frequently exist in respect to events attested by documentary 
evidence.' The principal grounds for admitting an element of truth in oral 
tradition arc, according to Col. Mure ; 1. The comparative recency of the 
age to which the tradition ascends. 2. The probaoility of the event, and 
the existence of an apparent causation. 3. The use of writing at the time 
to which the event is referred, for checking the licence of oral rumour. 
Compare also the remarks, ib. p. 65. 
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§ 3 The princiydes which are to serve as guides in determin- 
ing this question have been incidentally illustrated in exaniiiiing 
the evidences of Roman history, from the foundation of the city ' 
to the age of the kings, and during the two first centuries of the 
Reptiblia An attempt has been made to ascertain how far the 
narrative handed down to us as the true account of the affairs of 
Rome, for .472 years before the existence of contemporary his- 
torians, is deserving of our belief. Its constituent parts have, as 
far as possible, been dissected, with a view of discovering the 
foundations on which they severally rest, and of discriminating 
between those stories which are merely legendary, and those 
which are formed of more solid materials. The application of 
the rules of cvi<lenee to this semi-historical and crepuscular period 
— a period of which mine knowledge has been preserved, though 
by imperfeot means and in a deteriorated state — is however beset 
with difficulties, and in general leads only to doubtful and unsa- 
tisfactory results. Any additional light which could be thrown 
upon the subject would therefore be welcome; and some assistance 
would perhaps be derived from an apjjlication of the siime prin- 
ciples to a different set of facts. With this view, it will be ad- 
visable, before this inquiry is concluded, to compare the corre- 
sponding jieriod of Creek history, with a view of examining 
what are the evidences which support the received narrative of 
so mucli of that hi.story as is antecedent to the age of the con- 
tenij)orary hi.storians. If the principles which have been fol- 
lowed in the preceding examination of the early Roman annals 
are .sound, they mu.st be equally sound when ajqjlied to those of 
Greece. 

§ 4 The age of contemporary Greek history may bo con- 
sidered as dating from the commencement of the fifth century 
before Christ, or about 250 years before the origin of native 
contemporary liistory at Rome. Thucydides was born in 471, 
Herodotus in 484, Hellanicus in 496, (®) and Charon of Lamp.sacps, 

(6) These three dates are Riven hy.PamphiIaap. Gcll. xv. 2.3. Paniphila 
lived in the reign of Nero. Her dates for the births of ITolhinieu.s and 
Herodotus are disputed. See Mure, ib. vol. iv. p. 217, y08, 638. The 
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perhaps about 510 B.a0 The latter appears to have been the 
earliest Greek historian who narrated the events of his own 
time ; and who recorded genuine historical accounts of a prior 
age, derived from monuments or oral traditions. The logo- 
graphers of an early date, such as Acusilaus of Argos, and 
Hwatseus of Miletus (who was contemporary with the Ionic 
revolt, and whose birth fell as early as about 550 did 

not write the history of their own times, or even of the times 
immediately preceding. Their genealogical works began with 
a theogony ; and from the gods were deduced the pedigrees of 
the heroes, whose exploits were afterwards recounted in fab\ilous 
legends ; but they did not descend to the historical times. 


author of an ancient Life of Euripides says tliat Ilellanicus was born on 
the day of the battle of Salaniis — tliat is, in 480 b.c.; Biogr. Gr. p. 134, ed. 
Wefitermann. C. MiiUcr conjectures that Uellauicus was bolni in 482 b.c.; 
Fragm. KLst. Gr. vol. i. p. xxv. With respect to the birth of Herodotus, 
sec above, p. 73, n. 230. 

( 7 ) The birth of Charon is placed conjecturally by C. Muller, ib. 
p. xvil., ill »'312 B.c. 

( 8 ) For an ae<*ount of his writings, see Mure, il>. p. 1(14 — 70. Colonel 

Mure says of Charon, that he ‘is the iirat prose author ascertained to have 
selected his subjects from Jiistorieal times; and he also appears to liave 
treated them in a rational and lionest spirit. lie may therefore, in regard 
to the fundamental reciuisites of flnnr common art, fairly compete with 
Herodotus for the honourable title of Father of History.* Dioii^^sius sj^eaks 
of him as having oe(*upied tlie ground subsecpiently travelled over by 
Herodotus. Oi; yc rovr tTroitjtrti', dXAd, riHv Trpd aurov frvy- 

ytvo^di/uiif *E\Xaee#cur/ rt Kui Tt)v acri/j/ ifTroOemv 

KOTMV, ovK dirtr^idTrirOf dW* iTrirTTtvtrev aurwif Kpuaffvy ri k^oltreii/’ uirtp Kai 
TrtTcuhiict. Kpist. ad Foni]). c. 3, § 7. 

( 9 ) He is mentioned by Herodotus in coiinoxion with public events of 
the years 501 and 497 b.c. (v. 3(>, 125.) An anecdote of Heeatajus in 491 
B.c. is told by Diod. x. 59, ed, Bekker. Compare Mure, ib. vol. iv. p. 143, 
There is no reason ibr supposing Unit these events in the life of Hecatipus 
were n^eorih'd in any of his own writings, whieh did not toueh upon cou- 
iem])orary history. The supposition of ]Mr. Grote that Hceatacus may 
liave been w ith (he Ionian ileet at the island of Lade (about 498 b.c.), and 
liave described wiiat he actually saw and heard (vol. iv. j). 40(3), is not 
Buppi>rted hy the extant accounts of tlie writings of this logographer. 

( 10 ) ‘These early cultivators of the new style, Cadmus, Acusilaus, and 
their conteiui)orarie 8 , far from directing their talents to any such useful 
ends, were content to borrow their subjects, as exclusively as the old 
metrical genealogists, from the mythical ante-Dorian period. Their com- 
positions were in fact little more tJian prose 2 :)ai*a 2 i]ira 8 eHo/‘ those antiquated 
2 )erformiInces Mure, ib. 2 ^. (> 6 . The genealogical work of Acusilaus 
‘seems to have been confined to 2 >urely fabulous matter;’ ib. p. 134. The 
‘ genealogies * of Heeatieus narrated, like those of Acusilaus, tuo 2 Jedigrees 
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Strabo declares that the works of the early historians, such as 
Cadmus, Pherecydes, and Hecatseus, had the poetical character 
in everything except metre that is to say, their writings 
were full of the marvellous legends and fictitious tales which 
formed the material of tlie early epic poetry. 

Josephus, in his Discourse against Apion, contrasts the anti- 
quity of liistorical registration among the Egyptians, Babylonians, 
Phoenicians, and Jews, and the stability of tlioir traditions of 
the past, with the recency of history among the Greeks, and 
the perishablcness of their historical reminiscences. ' The Greek 
populations,^ he says, ^ have been oxj)oscd to innumerable cata- 
strojdies and changes, which have obliterated the memory of 
prect'ding times.(^^’) Their knowledge of tlie art of writing is 
comparatively late: those who give it tlie earliest date, boast 
that the Greeks learnt the art from Cadmus and tlie Phami- 
cians ; yet they are unal)lo to show any extant record of that 
time, in any saci*ed or civil depository. There has been much 
controversy whether the subsequent generation, who warred 

and adventures of llie heroes of the niythieal a^c, and these in o works 
appear, in all fundaiuental resjjeels, to have res(»mbled eaeli otlier; ib. 
p. 158. It is hi^^hly doubtful vvliethor the ancient Dionysius (»f Miletus 
wrote any work of ^^enuiiie liisforieal eharaett'r ; ib. p. ]l)l. The researelies 
of Xantlius, in liis dia<*a, ‘ appear to iiave been chiefly confined to the 
mythical ainial.s of his country;’ ib. p. 3 72. A similar view is taken by 
Niebuhr, in his Lectures on Aneieiit llistoiy. He says that the Greek 
historians before Herodotus were logographefs, in the true sense of the 
term — that is, collectors of traditions of the past. Tliese traditions m ere 
not history, but popular and poetical stories. Their works were written 
in prose, but either set out from theogonies, or contained the substance of 
epic poems. They were altogether genealogical, and moved in a Itgendary 
world. It is, he adds, a complete misconception of the idea of history, to 
call Pherecydes of Syros and Acusilaus historians ; voL i. p. 168-S), od. 
Schmitz. 

(11) Trpwrnrra yap t) Troci/nic/) KararrKtvt) rrapi^XOtv lig to fiktrov icai tv^oici- 
fLTjtriv* lira tKtivriv fii/AOVfitvoi, Xvaavreg ro ^trpov, raXXa dk iftvXa^avrtg ra 
TToitjriKd, rrvvkypaypav ol Trtpi Ka^/xov teat *PipfKv^rj Kai *EKar(i7ov, i. 2, § 0. 

( 12 ) This a]) pears to be taken from the dialogue between the Egyptian 

priest and Solon, re])orted in the Tirmeus of Plato. The priest says to 
Solon that the Gretdes arc? always cliildfen, and that there is no aged Greek. 
Being asked to explain his meaning, he jiroeeed’s thus : Ntot taW rag ij/vfdg 
rrdvrig’ ydp Iv atfralg dpxaiav okoi'iv ‘TcaXaun* ^6}iav ov^k 

pdOqfia TToXiov ovSkv. ro Sk roorwt/ airior ro^i, iroXXai xat KaJ-d ttoXXA 

^Oopai 'j^iyovamv dvOpwmov ical taovrai, wpt p,lv Kai v^ari /jikyiarat, fivpioig dk 
dXXoig cnpai /Bpaxvrtpai, p. 22. 
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against Troy,(^*‘') were acquainted with writing ; and the pre- 
vailing opinion is, that they were ignorant of that art. It is 
• certain that the Greeks possess no written composition which is 
admitted to be earlier than the poems of Homer. The time of 
Homer w^as subsequent to the Trojan war ; and it is said that 
even his poems were not left by him in writing, but wore after- 
wards collected from memory as they were sung in seq^arate 
portions ; which mode of preseiwation has led to their niimoroiis 
discrepancies. ^JMiosc wlio made the first essays of historical 
composition in Greece, Cadmus of Miletus, Acusilaiis of Argo^-, 
and others of the same class, were only a little anterior to the 
Persian war.’(’‘) 

J()se[»lHi.s furtlior adverts to the al)Sf‘neo of all registration of 
events by public authority in Greece. ^ Not only (he remarks) 
was the kee2>ing of jmblic annals neglected by the Greeks in 
general, but oven the Athenians, who are said to have been the 
ahoriginal iulndutants of their country, and to have cultivated 
literature, had no sucli institution : their earliest public docu- 
ment is said to be the laws of Draco, only a little j>rior to the 
time of Pisistratus.’(^'*) It has been observed, in a former 
chaj)ter, that the Greek history had, from its outset, a spon- 
taneous and individual cljaracter, and <;rew out of tlie litei*ary 
tastes of the nation ; instead, like tliu Homan history, of taking 
its origin from annals compiled by {)ublic officers under the 
superintendence of the state.(^^*) 


( 13 ) Tlie Parian marble ])lace 8 Cadinna 310 years before the fall of Tr(>y ; 
Mr. Clinton Jiowever (wJio treats Cailrnus as a historical ]>ersonage) tliiiiks 
that 130 years is sullieient ; F. JI, vol. i. p. S5. 

( 14 ) Cont. Apion. c. i. § 2. ( 15 ) Ih, § 4. 

( 16 ) Above, vol. i. p. 97. The freedom of individual judgment wbieh 
constilntes one of tl\e great exei*]lenees of the Creek historio^^rajdiy stands 
in remarivablo eoidrast with tlie eharaet(‘r of the orienliU histories, tlio onb’ 
works of a historical nature whieli exist e«l wiicn llie (Jpeeks hcfi^an to write 
narratives of facts. ‘In flio great iiionarehies of Asia (says Mr. Clinton) 
oriental history lias seldoiri been faithfully delivered by the orientals 
theifiselves. In the aneient times, before flic Grc'ck kingdoms of Asia 
diffased knowled;^e and information, it is not likely that liistory woidd be 
undertaken by 2 )J'ivate individuals. TJie Jiabits of the i)eojj)le, and tlie form 
of their governments, precluded all free inquiry and any impartial investi- 
gation of the truth. The written histories of past transactions wdWd be 

VOL. IL 
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Dionysius of Halicarnassus describes the early Greek his- 
torians, who preceded Tliucydidcs, and lived before the Pelopon- 
iKisiau war, as rfjseuibling one another in their choice of subjects 
and style of com])osition. ^ Some (he says) wrote histories of 
Greek, others of barbarous countries ; not combining tlnun into a 
single narralive, but treati ngoach separately. Their common object 
Wfis to collect the memorials preservetl in the dillerent nations 
and cities, whether in sacred or civil depositories, and to publish 
tlioin for general informalitin, in the form in which they were 
obtained, without addition or subtraction. Among th(!se were 
fables which liad been believed on account of their great anti- 
quity, and marvellous occun‘ences, which seem puerile to the 
present generation. The diction of these historians was for the 
most part moulde<l in the same type : it was persjDiciious, pure, 
free from peculiarities of phrase, concise, and suited to the 
subject ; and there was no ap])earance of artificial elaboration. 
Nevertheless, their compositions jjossess a certain pleasing grace, 
some in a greater, some in a h\ss <legree; on which account they 
still meet with rca(lers.*(^') Afterwards ho adds, that much 
excuse is to be ma<le for these writers, if they admitted fabulous 
stories into their %vorks. For in all countries and cities, rncmio- 
rials of such tales were carefully preserveil, and handed down 
from father to son; and the possessors of such traditions reejuired 
the historians to publish them in the* precise form in which they 
had been received from the former generations. (*'') 

The account which Dionysius gives elsewdiere of the early 
Roman historians deriving the events of their ?iativc history from 

contained in tlio archives of tlio state ; and these royal records, drawn up 
under tlic <lircetion of the reigning despot, would tlelivcr such a repre- 
sciitatiori of fads as the govcriiinent of tlic day thought fit to give ; just so 
much of the truth as it suited their purpose to communicate;' Fast, lleil. 
vol. ii. p. 307. 

(17) tcai rov ahrov (ftvXdrrovnc (TKOirhv^ otrai SuiriHiZovTo irapd. roTg 

iTTixf^fntng Kara tOvt} re Kal Kara TroXtig, tir iv UfwiCj fir' it/ 

aTToKfi/iuvai y^atfial, ravrag fig rijv KOivi)v fiTtdvrutv yvtjtriv fKfvtyKfiv oiag 
TTo^ifXrt/ioi/, fiiirt TTQotrriOkvrfg auraig ri fiiir dipaipovvrtg, X)c Thuc. Jud. c. 6. 
Kriigcr rcails yf)a(j>ais for ypa^at upon conjecture ; but the text seems right 
as it stands. 

Ih. c. 7. 
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ancient traditions preserved in sacred registers, is not unlike 
his description of the sources from which the Greek logographers 
Arew the materials for tlieir works. His charactc'ristic of their 
diction is probably also applicable to the class of Roman his- 
torians, whom Cicero criticises with so mucli severity. (-") The 
marvellous stories collected by the Greek logogra 2 >hers are 2 >arti- 
cularly indicated by Dionysius, and the stories of early Roman 
history were not dissimilar; it may however be doubted whether, 
as ho supposeis, the Greek logographers were reluctant instru- 
ments ill their publication, and whcjtber tbo historians di4l not 
share the pojiular belief in the reality of the events which they 
recounted. (-') 

Tlie earliest Greek writer who was a contemporary historian 
in the strict sense of the word — who narrated events which 
had occurred since he had reached the age of manhood — was 
Thucydides. IFis jiroiior subject was the Peloponnesian war; 
and he lived tlirougli the whole of it (as be himself informs us), 
an attentive observer of its events ;(*-") liaving been forty years 
of age at its commencement, and sixty-seven at its termination. 
Ho was not able to complete his liistory: the last book is unfi- 
nished ; and breaks off abrujitly in 411 n.c., seven yt'ars bei’ore 
the end of the war.(''') 


( 19 ) Above, vol. i. p. 89, n. 30. 

(20) Ab<ivc, vol. i. ]). lO-l. 

( 2 1) See Krui^t^r, Diouysii llisiorioii^rapliieji (TTal. Sax. 1S23), ]). 74. 

( 22 ) v. 2 (J. See above, ]). 200 , u. 40. He mentions that he liiinself 
was one of the suflerers from llie ])la”iie of Atliens, in 430 ii.e.; ii. J-S. lie 
also stales tliat ho lived in exile for iv\enty years after 421 B.e. (v. 20), that 
is to say, until tlio end of the war. Mareellimis, Vit. Thno. 19, 20, slates 
that Time yd ides married a Thraeian wife, who \^as very wealthy, and ]H)h- 
sessod mines in Thrace : and that he did not s^icud this ineomi' in luxurious 
living, but from the liegiiining of the IMo^Jonni^sian war lie gave money to 
Athenian and liacedaunonian .soldiers, and olliers, to bring him iutcdligence 
of the things done and said in iliherent ]>)aces. 

( 23 ) Niebuhr, not considering Herodotus as properly a eontemjiorary 

historian, makes Thucydides the earliest w 110 wrote liistcuy, strictly 

so called. ‘The first real and true historian (he says), according to our 
notion, was Thucydid(» 8 ; as he is the most pc^rfeet historian iirnong all that 
have ever written, so he is at the same tinu; the first ; he is the llonu'r of 
historians;’ Leet. on Anc. Hist. vol. i. p. 1(59. In the following passage, 
h(' btxstows similar raise upon Thucydides, without however denying to 

K K 2 
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Tliucydides prefixes to his history, a digression, or intro- 
ductory episode, containing an account of the affairs of Greece 
between the Persian and the Peloponnesian wars, in order 
that he may explain the causes wliich led to the formation of 
the Athenian empire. He describes himself as luiving inserted 
this narrative, because all the previous writers had either related 
tlie affairs of Greege befoi’e the Persian war, or had composed 
tlie liistory of the Persian war itself, an<l none had descended to 
the subsecpiont period, except ITcllanicus, who had treated it in 
his Attic history, but briefly, and witliout attention to chrono- 
log 3 ^("*^) Tlie narrative which he thus introduces, comprehends 
the course of events from the battle of H^a^alc^, in 479 to 
the surrender of Samos, in 440 As Thucydides was born 

in 471 B.(\, the chief part of this period fell within his life; but 
there was only a small portion of which he could be considered 
as an intelligent witness, and his knowledge of it must have 
boon princijially derived from persons of the preceding genera- 
tion, within whose lifetime the whole interval was included. 


llcrotk*! IIS tli<* appellation of a liistoriari. ‘ 'I'lie Pclopouncsian war, i\liich 
in soni(‘ rea|HH‘ts ivstMiiblos that aj^ainst Hannibal, is the most inunorfal of 
all 'v^iirs, ])i*c*auso it is (lt\scrib(*il b^" I ho f^reatost of all historians that ever 
bvod. Thmyilidos has roaohod the highost attainable ])oint in insiorio- 
grajdiy^, both in regard to tlio ])ositive hivstorieal certainty, and to the 
animated style of the ^^ork;’ ib. vol. li, p. 31. It is dinieult to s]>eak too 
liiglily' of U^hiicydides, or to overrate his e:rt*ellcnces as a historian : never- 
theless, it must be romembored lhai lie wrote before tlie age of paj)t‘r, 
printing, newsjiapers, maps, roads, a letter-post, shorllijind writing, or a 
chronological notation ; and that all tlie speoefies in his history (which form 
nearly a fourth part of the entire work), though stated to represent the 
general elle(*t of what was really said, arc avowedb'^ eomposed b}" the author 
himself. AVhen it is allirimul (hat he stands before aU other historians, 
with respc(‘t to ‘ positive historical certainty,’ the material disadvantages 
under whieh he nec 4 *ssarily labourc'd, «is compared with a modern historian, 
ought to be borne in mind. 

(24) Of aifra Kai riiv hefloTittv rvv \ 6 yov fTTotritrciftriv cha rorh, on 

roi't* 7r/)o ffiuo uTTatTip fK\i7rtc tovto ifv to Kni »/ ni 7r^)o rtTn* Mt/ciKwv 

* EWtji’iKU KovfTiOtiTav 7 / avTii to. nwTior Ct o<T7r€/tJ icfti ijxl/aro ip ry 

* ArriKy EvyyfjatJiy ’EXXdimcof Ppax^o}g te Kai rolg ^vk dK()t/3cSg 

kTTffiPi/aOtt, i. 97. 

( 25 ) i. 88 — 117. Concerning this portion of the history of Thucydides, 
see Clinton, F. 11. vol. ii. apj). e. 8 . A detailed aceoiint of the treason and 
death of Pausnnins the S])artan (4.77 to about 470 n.c.), is also given in 
i. 128 — 135. as well as of the treason of Themistocles ( 4 G 6 — 449 b.c.) ib. 
135-8. 
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§ 5 The continuous historical narrative of Grecian affairs, 
given by Herodotus, may be consi<lered as commencing with the 
Naxian war, and the revolt of the lonians, in 501 J5.c., and it is 
brought down to the surrender of Sostos, in 478 wliore it 
terminates somewhat abruptly. As 484 axi is the earliest date 
assigned for the birth of Herodotus, lie was not a conteiriporarj 
observer of any portion of the period comprised within his history; 
he was only six years old when the last event related in it took 
place.( The whole of this eventful period of twenty-tliree years 
was however comprehended within tlie lives of tln^ previous 
generation. A man twenty-five years old at the battle of Mara- 
thon, would have only just )>assed sixty years, when Herodotus 
ha<l reached the age of thirty; a man twenty-five years old at 
the Ionic revolt, would have just passed seventy years when 
Herodotus had reached the same age. It is undoubteilly true 
that Herodotus would have liad a fuller and more accurate 
knowledge of the Tonic revolt, if, like tlu! historian Hecatajus, 


( 26 ) Pliny, after riling soinestatomiMits of Herodotus eoiieeruing ivory, 
proceeds tlnis: ‘Tania ehori auetorit:ia erat, ur’ois nostnu tiveeiitesimo 
deeinio anno (“= ti t ii.(’.); tune eiiiiti aiietor illc* Jiistoriaiu earn eoiididit 
Thuriis in JtaliA;* N. H. xii. S. Liieiaii, Heri»J. c. 1, aujiposes him to 
lijivo (joinposed his history at ITalicarnassus, before he visited Greece. The 
stories of his reeitatioiis, in late Greek writers, imply the beli(*f tJiat j)arts 
at least of bis work were in existence before he went to Thurii. The argu- 
UKMits of Dahhuiinn, TIerodoi. p. 38 — 52, only prove that the eoni})osition 
of bis work, as W (5 liave it, w'as not completed until he w^as au old man: 
they prove le^tliing as to tlie lime when the materials for it were eolleeted, 
and the eoiripositiou w as eoniiiieiiced. 

( 27 ) Niebulir (‘xag^erales llu* interval betw’een the lime of the events 
in tlie history of Herodotus, and the time when lie eolleete<l llie evudenee 
resp(M‘ting lliem, by assuming 420 b.c. as the year from w liii-li he reckons; 
in 420 B.c. Herodotus was sixty-four years old, and even if h<* composed 
liis history at this age (of whieh there is no proof), it does not follow that 
his materials had not been previously obtained. ‘ When Herodotus w rote 
(lie says), lifteeu olympiads, that is, sixty years, had passed away siiiee 
the expedition of Xerxes, and seventy years since the battle of Marathon. 
Now if before him no important historical work w'as written upon these 
events, pray consider w liat changes, iluriiig so long a period, may have 
taken place in a tradition wJiieli was not fixed by writing, and how' many 
fabulous additions may have been made to it. It is w^ell-know ii that the 
account of Napoleon’s expedition to Egypt has already assumed, in the 
mouth of the Egyptian Arabs, such a fabulous appearance that it m*ght 
seem to have required a century to develop it ; and instances of the same 
kind occur frequently. At a time when an occurrence engrosses the miiiil 
of everybody, the account of it undergoes ineivdiblc changes; events are 
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he had taken part in the deliberations of the revolted lonians ; 
and of the Persian war, if, like yEsohylus, he had fought at 
JMarathon, Salamis, and Plata^a.(~^) Nevertheless, many persons 
who were contemporaries of thtise events were alive in his time, 
anil he had access to the testimony of actual witnesses.(~^) His 
account of the affairs of (Ireece, from the Ionic revolt down- 
wards, nniy therefore be considered as resting on a basis of 
aiitlionfic evidence. 

VV^hether llellanicus narrated the Tonic revolt and the Persian 
war with more cojjioiisncss, and chronological accuracy, than the 
period between the Persian -and Peloponnesian wars, we are 
ignorant but he stood to the history of that e2)och in nearly 


trmis]»os(*(l from an earlii^r <o a later time, ami /vV*e verftA ; we can seareely 
form an i(i«‘a of this vivacity and elastieiiy of traditions, because in onr 
da\s everything is immediately put n]>on record-/ Lt^ct. on Anc. llisl. 
vol. i. p. :i 2 l. AVhat tlu* legendary a<*counts of Napolcoi/s expedition to 
Eg\ pt >\liich are related l)y the, Aral)s may l)e, 1 am ignorant; hut as- 
suming them to de2)arl u idely from the truth of history, this exami)Je of 
an illiterate credulous oriental people is not applicable to Herodotus, a 
ciiltivatt‘d, intelligent (in»ck, who, though Ju‘ might not he a ver\ severe 
and evil icai judge of evidcn<*e, w as nevuu’tlieless impiisitivu', liom‘st, and 
desirous of ascertaining the truth, and too judieioiis to he satisfied w ith 
inert' ]>opular rumours. 

(2SJ See the Life of dCsehylus in AVestermann’s Hiogr. Cir. p. 118 . 
Pans. 1. 1 § 5 , mentions AJarafhon, Arltunisiuni, and Salamis. ^Esch^diis 

was l)orii in 525 and died in l-ofJ u.c.; lie w as therefore forty-one years 
older than Herodotus; and he died when Herodotus was twenty-eight 
years old. Pindar was horn a few' years after .^^^schylus. 

(29) Heroilotus states that he himsc'lf reeeived from a eerlain Ther- 
sander, of Orchomenos, an aeeount of a banquet given by Attaginus, of 
Tlit‘l»es, to Alardonius and fifty of the most distinguishecl Persians, and 
alst> to (jfly Thebans, a short tijiie before the battle of Plata'fi. 'rhersandt'r 
descriht'd himself as having ht'eu invited to this banquet, and as having 
conversed with the Persian who reclined on the same eoucli with himself. 
'J'he Persian (who was able to speak Greek) expressed his A'ur that a great 
calastroplu' would hefal the arn^y of Mardonius, and his regret that 
prudent counsels met with no attention, as the gofls had determined on 
iht'ir ruin, ra ct 7/t^// tu tTriXanrii (Herodotus says), iiKovoif Ofptravc^iov^ 
dvcpoQ pfv 'Opx^tfitvian, Xoyifiov fcf rd Trpwra tv '0/>yo/tfcr;>, Afterwards lu' 
adds : ravrer fih' tou Hfporarcpoc ifKnifoV K€ti rdSe Trpuc rocroKTi, tluj 

auToi; aitTtKa Xtyoi ravra TrpoQ di OpwKov^ irpoTmov 9 ytvk€T9(u iv liXaraiym t»)i> 
//ftyj/c, ix. 1<>. Hcrod<itus likew ise intimates tliat the curious account of 
the negoliation of Aristagoras with Cleomenes, king of Sparta, was related 
to him hy Lju'cd^etnonian iiifornumts ; v. < 19 . 

(,^o) Niebuhr considers the history of the Ionian revolt in Herodotus 
as ‘ true and certain;* ib. p. 822 . 

(31) Only one fragment relative to this period is extant: fragin. 81 , 
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the same relation as ITcrodotus; inastnnch as he was only a 
youth of sixteen when the; battles of TlierinopyluJ and Salamis 
' wore fought ; aud his account of tho contijst with Persia must 
have been derived from tho information of his seniors. Phry- 
uichus, however, wlei.se active career on the tragic stage of 
Athens lasted from 51 1 to 476 H.O., wrote two historical dramas, 
relating to events of this period ; one. The Capture of Miletu.s, 
which described tlte compuist of that city by tlie Persians, in 
41)1 RC. tho other, Tljo Phoeiiissaj, which described the defeat 
of Xerxes.('^'*) The Persians of Aeschylus, the subject of wliich 
is stated to have been imitated from that of The Phoonissa) of 
Plirynichus, likewise contains tho teslimony of a contemporary, 
not only to the defeat of Xerxes at Salamis, and his disastrous 
retreat through ^’hcssaly ajid Thrace, but also to the bridge of 
boats (jonstructed across the Hellespont, ami the subsequent 
battle of PIat.‘oa.(’‘) Simonides of Ceos, who was born in 556 
and died in 467 U.O., and whose lifetime therefore extended over 
the entire |)eriod of the Pt;rsian war, likewise (;ommemorated all 
tho princii)al feats of Grecian heroism during that conflict, in 
epigrams, intended fur various 2 >ublic monuments in diflerent 
j)arts of Greece, as well as in other occasional i>oems.("‘^) 

§ 6 So much of tho relations of Greece and Persia as is 
subsequent to the Ionic revolt lay completely within the horizon 
of the generation who preceded Herodotus, and with whom he 
conversed. This can h.ardly bo saiil of the o.arlier 2 mrtion of the 
reign of Darius (521 — 502 n.C.) : a man who was twenty-five 

see Mure, ib. i>. 229. Tlio gn'at majority of the passages eitocl from 
irellaiiieiis relate to the iiiytliical jn'riod; see J''r«gin. Hist. Gr. vol. i. 
p. 45 —09. 

(32) Herod, vi. 21. Sec Orotc, vol. iv. p. 41(5. 

(33) See Arg. ad .dS.seh. Pers., Avhere it is said of (his play : f»o'or(x<>c 

ItTTiv dyykWoiV kV dpxi //rrai^ *rr(Hoi'Vifg rt O^tot/ovf; rivnij tvIq 

rijc d()xf)v vSci* nioiiiilcld, IVief. ad J\ts. p. iii.; Warner, Poet. 

Trajjf. Crr. Fraj^ni. vol. iii. p. S. 

(34) yEsch. I’ers. (15 —71, 722 746-S, 803 — 20. The battle of 
Marathon is likewise mtHitioned iu v. 475. The IWsju of -/Eaehylus was 
acted in 472 b.c., eij^lit yi'ars after t]»e battle of ISalanns. 

(3.5) See fra«rm. 58, 59, 148, 149, 150, 151, 152, 153, 154, 155, 157, 158, 
159,’ 160, 161, 165, 166, 167, 187, 188, 190, 191, 192, 193, 194, 195, 196, 
197, 198, 199, 200 ; ed. Sclmeidewiu. 
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years old at the accession of Daiius, would have passed the age 
of eighty while Herodotus was still a youth. Tlie series of the 
Persian kings from Cyrus downwards must however have lain 
within the range of the contemporary Greek literature: .^schylus 
was born during the reign of Cambyses, and was forty years old 
at the accession of Xerxes. Atossa, who appears as a character 
in his drama of The Persians, is intimately related with all the 
pi’inccs of the Persian line, during the time of wliich we are 
speaking; for she is tlie daughter of Cyrus, the wife of lier brother 
Cambyses, and afterwards of Smerdis the Magus ; lastly, she 
becomes the wife of Jhiriiis, and the mother of Xerxes.(’‘’) 

The expedition of Darius into Scythia was in the early part 
of his reign, and has been placed conjecturally about 51 5 n.c. 
It has been supposed tliat as the whole of Western Asia ha<l 
already been reduced under the «lominion of the succes.sors of 
Cyi'us, ho wishe<l to make the Euxiuo a Persian lake:(‘*‘^) others 
have thought that his object was, not to compier th<j country, 
but to W'O.ikon and humble the jwople.C*’) Whattsver may have 
been the aim of his exjiedit ion, lie .seems to have exhausted upon 
it all the resources of his vast emjiire ; his army is comjmted at 
700,000 men, his fleet at 6('0 ships. He caused a list of the 
nations which ho ruled, and which each of them furnished a 
contingent to this groat armament, to be engyaved on two 
columns of white marble, in Assyrian characters on one, and in 
Greek on the other; and he erected, them near the Bosjiorus. 
Herodotus states that these columns were afterwards removed 
by the Uyzantians to their city, and used for the altar of the 
Orthosian l^iana, with the exception of one stone, which was 
left near the temple of Bacchus, covered with an Assyrian iu- 


(36) See TToroiI. iii. 88. ./Escliylus speaks of her as advanced ia years 
. tliu time of tlie buttle of Suluiiiis : 

w [iuOvl^on'ouf di^atTrra nc(inr/^‘w>/ virepTarrff 
fii'lTfp 7! ytpaid, Atipeiov yvvaiy 

Ofou piif tvrriTtipa lltp(Tu*Vy Utov it kui fitfrijp kfp 7 )Q. 

iVra. 155—7. cf. 832. 

(37) Niolmlir, Led. on Aiu?. Hist. vol. i. p. llO. 

(38) Thirlwiill, liist. of Gr. vol. ii. p. Iy8, 
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scription. He seems to give this information from personal 
inspection. (^®) 

Darius ordered that a bridge should be made across the 
Thracian Bosporus, and this work was executed by Mandrocles 
the Samian, who was richly rewarded for his success. In 
memory of this achievement, Mandrocles caused a painting of 
the l)ridge to be executed, with the army passing it, and 
Darius sitting in his throne of state, which he dedicated in the 
temple of Juno, at his native town of Samos, with a conmie- 
morativo epigram, cited at length by Herodotus.(^^^) By this 
bridge, Darius, with his enoi inous army, crossed into Thrace ; 
and he marched over Mount Haimus(*^) to tlie Danube, where 
the Ionian tieet had already prepared a bridge for tJie passage 
of tlie army into Scytliia. On his way ho remained three daJ^s 
at the sources of tlie river Teams, where he set up an inscrip- 
tion, tlio words of wliicli are likewise adduceul by Herodotus. 

He first ordered the louiaus to break up the bri<lge as soon 
as his army had crossed, and to follow the expedition ; but on 
being warned of the danger of this stej>, he made sixty knots in 
a thong, and gave it to them, with an ordiT to untie a knot 
every day, and iJ* at the end of sixty days lie had not reappeared, 
to return to their respective homes. (*'") 


(39) Horocl. iv. 87, 

(40) II). c. SS. Boo aliovo, vol. i. p. 150, 11. (55. Niobulir, ib. p. 140, 
corisi<lorH llio passage of II10 Jlos])orus by Darius, on a britl^o of ships, as 
liistorioal. Some versos 1‘roiii tlie descriplion of the passa<j[o of the Persian 
army over the brid^^o of Darius ^^ere ^•iled from Cliocrilus by Epliorus, 
accordiiij^ to Btrab. vii. 1, § U ; but Naeke, Clioerilus, p. 120 — S), tliinks 
that it is a mistake of citation for the bridge of Xerxes. 

(41) Niebuhr thinks that Danins crossi'd the llaMiius at its oashTii ex- 
tremity, oil the line follov^ed by Diebitscli and the Russians in 1828 ; ib. 
j) 145. 

( 42 ) Ib. c. 90-1. 

(43) II). c. 97-8. Herodotus says that the bridge over tlio Daniibo 
was made at a distance of two <lays’ sail from the sea, just above the 
divi.siou of its mouths, e. 89, of whieh. according to II(‘rodotns, c. 47, there 
were five. -Niebuhr says that the place w'as near Galatz, but below the 
junction of the Pruth, ib. p. 140. Darius crossed Urn Danube at the lower 
part of the island of Pence, which is 120 stadia (fifteen miles) from the 
mouth, according to Btrab. vii. 3, § 15, who says that the Danube has 
seven mouths. The Scythian cxp(*ditiou of Darius is described by Ctesias, 
c. 1(5-7, who recognises both the bridge over the Bosporus and that over 
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The description of the march which follows is so strange 
and incoherent ; it i^sumes such vast spaces of uncultivated 
country to be travelled over, and so many large rivers to be 
crossed, by an enormous Persian army, that modern historians 
concur in regarding it as fabulous, and abandon all attempt at 
extracting from it any true histor3'.(*^) Darius is represented as 
having marched in an easterly direction, and as having penetrated 
oonsitlerjihly beyond the Tatiais, though without ever meeting 
any large Scythian army. lie is stated to have built eight large 


tlif Dmiilx', as well as the army of men. ITe statf^s that T)iirius 

destroyed tlie lirid^e over the ik>sj>oriis before his entire army liad crossed, 
and that 8(),(KK) men, who ^^e^e left I>t‘hind, were kilh'd by Seytharus, the 
Scythian w lio had ]airsut‘d the Persians. 'JMiis number agrees with 

the iiuinber of men who, accordinj^ to TTerodotus, were h‘ft under the 
eoinniaiid of Mci^abazus, in order to subdue 'fhraee. Ctesias adds that 
wlien Darius h.-ul passed <lie Bosporus, lie burnt the town of Clialeedon, 
because l)ie Chaleedoniaiis Jiad attempted the destruction of the bridge 
over the Jh)sporus, and because they had remo\e*l an altar whicJi he had 
erected in memory ofhishrst passagt*. lie after w ards assigns the attempt 
of the Clialcedonians to destroy the bridge as one of the reasons for tlu» 
s\d)sequent invasion of Grec'ee by Xerxes ; e. 21. Ctesias lived at the 
court of Persia during the reign of Artaxerxes Ariuunon, wliu reigned from 
4t>5 to 202 n.c, Strabo, xiii. 1, § 22, says tluit Darius burnt Abydos and 
other towns on the Propontis, and that his object was to prevemt these 
tow'ns assisting the Seytiiians in c‘n)ssiiig llie Bosporus to Europe, in order 
to avenge liis invasion of Scythia, '^fhis statement evidently alludes to 
the same fact as that mcutioiied by Ctesias. 

(44) ‘ So far the nrocecxliiigs of Darius arc intelligible ; but his adven- 
tures in Scythia chute every attempt to conceive their real nature and 
connexion. The description Ifenulotws has left of tiiem undouhtedly 
contains many genuine featun's, hnt can .scarcely be trusted for a correct his- 
torical outline 'I'hirlwall, Hist, of ih\ vol. ii. p. 200. ‘ The narrative of 

JTej*od(>tns in regard to tJie l\'rsiaii march iiortli of the Tster seems desti- 
tute of all the conditions of reality. . . . Here w e re-enter the world 

of reality at tlio north bank of tlie Danube, tlic place wdi ere we before 
quitted it; all tliat is reported t<i have pas.sed in tlie interval, if tried by 
the U‘Ht 8 of historical matter of fact, can be received as nothing b(‘tter 
than a perplexing dream, - . . Tliat Darius actually marched into the 

country, tluM’e can be no doubt: nothing else is certain, except his igno- 
minious ridreat out of it to the Danube ; for of the many different guesses, 
by whicli erities havc» attempted to cut down the gigantic skcdcJi of Hero- 
dotus into a mareli with delinite liiuiis and direction, not one rests upon 
any' positive grounds Grote, Hist, of Gr. vol. iv. p. 35 1 — f)l. Niebuhr, 
likew is(*. aftm* analyzing the account of the march of Darius in Scythia, 
rejects it as fahiilous ; ib. p. 157-8. ‘ The expedition of Darius against 

Ihti 8cytliians (lie observes) is a remarkable instance of the phenomenon, 
tliat at an age so near to the Jiistorieal times, so many things wdiich are 
impossible and ineonecivahle arc related as facts by a man of the greatest 
intelligence and judgment.* jSee also Mure, vol. iv. p. 411 — 5. 
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forts or castles, near a river falling into the lake Macotis, the 
ruins of which were extant in the time of Herodotus. ('*®) His 
language seems to imply that he had seen, near the Sea of Azoff, 
some remains of fortifications, the construction of which was 
attributed by the natives to Darius. 

The termination of this expedition is narrated by Ilorodotus 
as follows : — After the sixty days prescribed by Darius have ex- 
pired, a boily of Scytliiiuis come down to the Danube, and exhort 
the lonians to destroy the bn<lge, telling them that this step will 
ensure the entire ruin of the Persian army, and achieve their 
own independence. Aliltiatles is in favour of adopting this 
advice, but TIistiams of Miletus reminds bis brother despots that 
tlieir power rests on Persian sup[K)rt, and that if the Greek 
towns of Asia become independent, the people will at the same 
time take the government into tlieir own hands. They there- 
fore decide only to break oft* a jiortion of the bridge on the 
Scythian side of the river, while they retain tlu" chief part unim- 
paired ; and they induce the fScythians to go in search of the 
Persian army. >Slinrtly nfterwrirds, Darius, having abandoned 
the weakcir part of his army to their fate, arrives at the bridge, 
and crosses the Danidjo in safety. He himstilf returns by the 
Bosporus ; but leaves Sregabazus with 8(),0()() men to reduce 
Thrace.(^') 


(4, *5) IpfiTrut (Tioa ifv, iv. 121 Strabo says that llio 

army of Darius m ould liavo jMU’isliod from thirst in tJio desert befuceii the 
Ister and the Ty riis (the Dniester), if he had not turned baek ; vii. 3, § 14. 
He therefore sup])oses it to have gone only a short distance to the east. 

(46) The names and countries of these des[)ots arc fully stated by 
Herodotus, c. 138. 

(47) Ilerod. iv. 134 — 41. According to Herodotus, the Scythians said 

of the lonians, tliat, looking at them as freemen, they were the most das- 
tardly of inaiikind ; looking at them as slaves, there were none imbued 
with so servile a spirit: avCpdirnOa ^iXaclnTrora elfcu Kat u^pfifrrn 

fiaXiorra, c. 142. hoever was the anihor of this saying, it faithtully 
c'Xpresses a Greek feeling. A (ireek wlio Jtived iioliiical slavery was tker 
object of the bitterest contempt. Coni]>arc the viM’ses of Tlieognis ; — 

Ad^ liripa Ktvnytppovi, TvTrrf KfVTptp 

Kai ^tvyXiiv tvfrXutput' djt^urtOfi. 
vv yap fO’ ^t'lpov ipCXoCf-mrorov wetc 

dvOpMTruiif, oTTfSrrovt' »/6Xio<; KaOop^, 

V. 845—8. 

Herodotus states elsewhere, that the Scythians, desirous of revenging 
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Although Hecataeus of Miletus was a contemporary observer 
of the Scythian expedition of Darius, there is no reason to sup- 
pose that he included a narrative of it in any of his wr)tinga(‘^) 
We may however assume that Herodotus was able to obtain an 
authentic account of these transactions, so far as they had fallen 
under the direct observation of the lonians. Their personal 
knowledge was indeed bounded by the Danube. That part of 
the expedition wliioli consisted of iiiarclies in Scythia must have 
been n?latcd to the lonians either by Persians or Scythians, and 
was imbued with the fabulous colour which it was likely to 
leceive from such inforniants. This expedition is properly an 
example of mythico-historical narrative ; tlu^ fabulous jjart being 
tliat derived from barbarian, the historical part being that de- 
rived from Greek witnesses. There is lio reason for snpi)Osing 
tljat llerotlotus liiniself fabricated the account of the adventures 
of J)arius in Scythia. His account was doubtless received from 
lonians, and their account was probably received, in substance, 
from Persiaiis or Scythians, 

§ 7 When we ascend the Athenian history to the stage 
next above the Persian war, we arrive at the J^isistratic ])eriod. 


tlicnhsolvcs u]>ou l)«riu 8 , sent anihassadors to Sparta, in the time of Cleo- 
nienes, to projiose a joijit i'xpedition against the JVrsian king, ^flie plan 
wan tJiat tJju Srytliians should land near the Plnisis, and the .Laei'da’ino- 
nians near Ejdiesus, and should aner\\ard 8 Jneet, Cleonieius is rclaUd 
to iiave had many init'rvieus with these ainhai^sadors ; vi. St. Alexander 
the ( vreat said that Darius made hiniseif the laugiiing-stoek of tJie Hey- 
tJiiaiis ; Arrian, Anab. iv, 4, 

( 41 SJ Sjieaking of the decision of the lonians to j)rescrve tlie bridge, 
Air. Grote says : ‘ AVe may remark that tljc real eliaraeler of this ini- 
IK'lling mol ive, as well as the delihuratiun aceomjianying it, may he assumed 
as lesliiig tm very good evidenee, since we are mivA am\e<l within the 
] erson;:l know’led^e of the AI iiesian liistorian Ileeatjeus, w ho look an aetivo 
part in the Ionic revolt a few' years afterwards, and who may perhaps 
have been personally engaged in lliis expetlition ib. \ol. iv. p. Ihili. 
Afterwards he adds: * 1 have already observed lliat the historian lleeataeiis 
must liave possessed jx'rsonal knowledge of all llie relations between the 
lonians and Darius, atul that lie veiy probably may have been even 
present at the bridge : all the information given by Hecata’ns upon tJieso 
points w ould be open to the inquiries of Herodotus ib. i>. There is 

liowev(»r iiotliiiig to make* it probable tliat llecata-'us wrote any coiiternpo- 
n.vy liistory ; or that the circumstances in his life mentioned by Herodotus 
w’tre derived from his writings. 
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whicli fills just one-half of the century preceding the battle of 
Marathon. The despotism of Piaistratus and his son Hippias, 
extends, with certain intervals of exile, from 560 to 510 B.C.(*®) 
In the first of those years, Pisistratus obtained a bodyguard by 
the wellknown stratagem of self-wounding, winch imposed upon 
his countrymen, and with the assistance of his bodyguard he 
afterwards seized the Acropolis. (“") At a later date he recovered 
the supreme power by the equally successful stnitagem of the 
personation of Minerva ;(^^) he died in 527 U-O., and his Wildest 
son Hippias succeeded to his power. Tn Sll RC., the celebrated 
attempt of Harmodiusand Aristogiton took place, which restilted 
in tho death of Hipparchus, the younger brother of Hippias ; 
in 510 n.C. Hippuis w:is ejected by the Lacedsemouiaus, and 
the Pisistratic dynasty came to an end. I'lio ten 3'ears whicdi 
ensued between the expulsion of tho Pisistratida^ and the com- 
inencemont of the Tonic revolt, were marked by the party con- 
tests of (Uisthenos and Isagoras, the remodelling of tho Atheniaii 
tribes by Olisthenes, the interference of Cleomones at Athens, 
at the insligfition of Jsag(jras, and its defeat by tho popular 
party; the demand of Clcomenes for the banishment of the 
Alcmteouidai, as being under a curse; his subsequent expedition 
agfiinst Athens, and its failure; and the Pelojxmnesian congress 
assembled at {Sparta to decide upon the restoration of Hippias.('’-) 
Tlio whole of this period is within eighty years before the 
birth of TTerodotus, and we may reasonably assume that he 
would have been able, at Athens, to collect oral traditions con- 
cerning it which rested on a historical basis. The transactions 


(49) ‘ Obscure as is the history of Pisistraius, I still believe tliat vro 

may assume the chronological dales of his rcigii and that of his sons to be 
c-ertain, while the d(>tails of his liistory arc problematical. . . . Tbo 

)ii.story of the J’isisirutids is very nnicli like many portions of Roman 
liistory, uiherc tho mont iiiinu/e narratirc saro Jur the mo.it part unhinto- 
rical, white the indejlnite xtatemcHts are more correct;' Niebuhr, ib. 
p. 291 . 

(50) Herod, i. 69 . Solon is supposed to Lave said that this act of 
Pisistratus was owing to Thespis, who liau set the bad e.xample of scenic 
representation; Hiog. Xiacrt. i. § 60 . 

(31) Ilcrod. ib. 60 . (52) Herod, v. 66 — 91 . 
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subsequent to the expulsion of Hippias were comparatively 
recent, and no doubt need be entertained as to the narrative ot 
them in Herodotus being substantially veracious. His account 
of the rule of Pisistratus is brief, as the memory of it had 
doubtle.ss grown faint in his time ; but the two contrivances by 
which Pisistratus bad acquired and recovered his power had 
doubtless, from their singularity, retained a hold on the public 
memory, and been in the main faithfully handed down by onxl 
tradition. 

A detailed account of the conspimey of Harmodius and 
Arifitogiton, Avhich eiidt'd only in the assassination of Hipparchus, 
at the cost of their own lives, .is introduced as an episode by 
Thucydides, on the occasion of the alarm caused by the mutila- 
tion of the Mercuries, in 415 B.C. ‘The j)eoi)le (he says) 
knowing by tradition that the despotism of PLsistratus and his 
sons had been severe at its conclusion, and moreover that it had 
been overthrown, not by themselves and Harmodius, but by the 
Laceda'inonians, w'ero in a state of constant fear, and viewed 
every! hiiig with suspicion. ’(*’) This narrative is principally in- 
troduced f»)r the purpo.so of correcting a j) 02 iular error which had 
gainetl jirevalence among the Athenians; namely, that Hii)par- 
clius, and not Hij)pias, was the eldest son of Pisistratus, and that 
he was des 2 )ot at the tijne when ho was slain by Ifarmodius and 
Aristogiton. Thucydides alhrms that he knew the truth on this 
matter from accuratti information. ('’‘^) The celebrated attempt of 
Harmodius and Aristogiton ])recede<l his own birth by forty-three 
years, and tln-reforc it was barely within the memory of the pre- 
ceding generation. Hermippus, a biographical writer, who flou- 
rished about 205 stated that Thucydides was connected with 
the family ol’ Pisistratus ;(^") if this statement wjis true, he may 

(5.3) 'd. 53. 

( 54 ) 7r(ie<TpvraroQ wv 'liririag eiSwc Kai iiKoy aKpiflktrrepov 

aWuiv ItTxifpUopai, vi. 55. He here cxpres-sly asserts that ]iis iufoniia' 
tion was oral. This toatiiiiony of Tliueydides respoetin^ tlic P(‘niority of 
Ilippias is rejected upon insiillicient grounds by Meiirsius, Pisistratus, 
c. 11. Concerning the j>as 8 agc* of lleraclidcs, which aj)pcars to agree with 
Thucydidofl, see Pragm. Hist. Gr. vol. ii, p. 208. 

( 55 ) Fragm, Hist. Gr. vol. iii. p. 48. Marcellinua, in the extant life. 
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have been assisted in his researches by family traditions. The 
interval of time was not sufficient to prevent his ascertaining 
. the truth, and his account is confirmed by Herodotus, who de- 
signates Hippias as the despot, at the time his brotluT was 
slain, and says that ho continued to hold the supreme power for 
four years after that event.(''®) 

The celebrity of the assassination of Hipparchus gave rise (as 
Thucydides remarks) to the belief that he, and not his brother, 
was the despot at the time of the event. The popular scolion 
of the Athenians even represented the goveninient of the Pisis- 
tratidae to have been overthrown, and tlu' dennocracy restored, by 
Harmodius and Aristogiton.(^^) It is reniarkablo that not only 
Plato,("’^) but Aristotle, the persistent eneniy of popular errors, 
adopts this view whence it wouJ<l si?em to follow, that they 


says tliat Thucydides was ilio son of Oloriis, who was named from a king 
ofThrace, and Degesipyle, ami that ho was a deseemlant of Miltiades, 
No connexion with tlio Pisistralidjc is indicateil. Suicias, in v., states 
that Tliucydides was descended from IMiltiadcs on tlie father's side, and 
from Olorus, king of the Thracians, on the mother's. 

( 56 ) Herod, v. 55, 02. Hipj)ias is called the successor of Pisistratus, 
in .Atium. xiii. p. dOO D. 

(57) ^vt^Pri rnv naOov^ ry ovoiiatrOkvra Kui 

rvpaifviSog tg ra tTrtiTU TrpotrXapiAP, vi. 55 . 

( 58 ) A|). Athen. xv. p. 005 A. S(‘e Schneidewin, Delcc. Poes. Gr. 
p. 45 (k Ihis soTi^»^ (wliuMi is older than Aristophanes, LyfiiMt. (5^2), dis- 
tinctly says that lTip])arclius was a despot, and that Alliens A^as restored 
to freedom. The c])igraia of Simonides, fragm. 187, ed. Schneidewin, 
cannot be understood as meaning that the Pisistratidaj were expelled by 
the act of ]Uarmodius and Aristogilou. Simonides w as not only a con- 
temporary, but he was ]}atronized by Hix>pnrebus, and was bis associate. 
Sec Plat. ITlpparelj. § 4. cited hy yElian, V. 11. viii. 2. lie innsl there- 
fore have know’ll the truth. Seliiicidew in sup]>oses that this epigram was 
inscribed under statues erected in honour of the tyrannieiJes ; which is 
not improbable. 

(59) rtwro tfiaOnr Kai ol tvOaot rupain^oi' 6 yap \\pt(TroytiTorog 
fpijjg Kai i) Appo^iov ^i\ia pipaiog yivo/ifvi/ KnrfXvtrtv avrCjv Ti)v 
Sympos. § 9. 

( 60 ) priXiarct eff trvpPaipft roTg 9vpo7g aKoXovfifiP (^ta ri)v vj3pcv, {)v 
airtap if rt rwv HtKrtfTrnarii^wi/ KartXvOff rvpavpig Kat TToXXai rdv dXXtPp^ 
Pol. V. 10. Above, in the same clmpter, he describes the motives of Har- 
modius and Aristogiton consistently with the acconut in Thueydides. 
Callisthenes, being asked by Philotas, wliom the Athenians honoured most, 
answered, ITarmodiiis and Aristogiton, on rbv i-'refwp nnv ritpdi^voiv tKreivav, 
Kai rvpavvida on KanXvaaPj Arrian, Anab. iv. 10 . Callisthenes was a kins- 
man and disciple of Aristotle. 
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were both unacquainted with the history of Thucydides.^^^) The 
error which Thucydides attributes to the Athenians of his day does 
not go to this extent. He describes them as merely supposing that 
Hipparchus was the eldest son and successor of Pisistratus, and 
that, after the act of the tyrannicides, he was succeeded by Hippias. 
The author of the Platonic Dialogue of Hipparchus (which was 
at least a production of tlie Socratic school), says that Hii^par- 
chus was Uio eldest son of Pisistratus, that Hippias ruled after 
his death for three years, and that the despotism was during this 
latter time harsli and ojipressive, whereas it had previously been 
distinguished by its mild ness. (‘*") The belief that the despotism 
of the Pisistratida^ fell with Hipparchus implies not only an ana- 
chronism of four years, but also an ignorance of the scries of 
transactions connected with the expulsion of Hippias l>y the 
Lacedannoniaiis, and tlie subsequent congress at Sjiarta, when 
the Lacediemoniaiis had repented of tlieir act, and wished to 
bring about his restoration.(®'^) The error, however, of supposing 
that Hipparchus was the eldest son of Pisistratus, and tliat the 
rule of Hippias ditl not begin until his death (wliich is all that 
Thucydides seems to attribute to the Atlieniaus),(*^') is not very 
serious, when wc consider that their knowledge of the events 
was not derived from books; and moreover, when we bear in mind 
that neither Pisistratus nor his sons assumed any official title or 


(61) Aristotle nioTitions Herodotus in the Rlictoric and Poi‘tie, niul 
rectiiies one of liis |)liysiolt>^icaU errors, in Hist. An. iii. 22; Gen. An. 
ii. 2. ('IIpoSwpos 6 ^vSokoyn^ is restored for 'H/wSoroj 6 fjivBoXoyos, in Gt‘ii. 
An. iii. 6, by C. IVIiiller, Fragm. Hist. Gr. vol. ii. p. 32); but ho never 
alludes to Thueydides. 

( 62 ) Hippareli. § 4. Soeratos says: Trdvriov ov ruiv TraXaiuiv i/icovtTaij on 
ravTa p-ovov tu trtj rvpnvvic fyfvtTo Iv * AOtivaiQ^ rov o’ 

t 'itav ^ A^Oijvaioi MtTTrtp Itti f^ttijiKtvovrof^. 

(63) See Herod, v. 91-3 ; Time. i. IS, vi. 50. In the Lyaislrata of 
Aristoplianes (aeted411 n.c.), tlie liaeed?einoiiiana boast that tlic*y liberated 
the Atnenians from tlie yoke of Hippias; v. 1150 — 6. 

(64) Sec 1. 20, vi. 51. In vi. 53, he distinelly says that tlie Athenian 
people were av\are that the ilespotisin of the Pisistratidre was overthrown 
by the Laeedfejnoniaiis and not by Harrnodius. Tliucydidcs does not 
state what Dio Clirysosioin attributes to liim, that the Athenians gave the 
highest honours to Harrnodius and Aristogiton, for having liheraivd the 
city and killed the despot ; Oral. xi. § 140, ed. Empor. 
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insignia, ^and that Hipparchus probably exercised a considerable 
power, notwithstanding his brother's seniority. 

■ An authentic reminiscence of tho deed of Harmodius and 
Aristogiton was preserved in their statues which wore erected 
in the Agora at Athens, after the expulsion of Hippias. These 
statues were carried off to Susa by Xerxes, tliirty years afterwards, 
and were ultimately recovered and restored to the Athenians by 
Alexander the Great. 

The burning of the tijinple of Delphi, in 5 iS RC., is an event 
which undoubtedly rests on good testiiuony. It appears to have 
been the result of accident, though it was also attributed to the 
Pisistratida) ; the Delpliians collected funds for rebuilding the 
ternide from all CJroeco, and Amasis, king of Egypt, even gave a 
contribution ; but the Alcma}onida3 furnished important assistance 
by tlie sumptuous manner in which they executed the contract 
for its reconstruction. 

§ 8 If we cast our eyes over tlie corresponding period of 
Laccduiinouian history, we find that Anaxandridcs aiul Aristoii 
are the joint kings about 5(>0 and that a war watli Tegca 
is said to be brought in their time to a successful termination, 
owing to the transportation of the bones of Orestes to Sparta, 
in fulfilment of an oracle, of which a strange story is told by 
Herodotus. This war had been begun in the time of the 

( 65 ) Time. vi. 54, states that tliey did not disturb the existing laws, but 

iliey toi>lc care that one of their family lield one of the principal olliees. 
Herod. V. 62-3, speaks of tlie Pisistnitidte as a body, after tlie death of 
Hipparchus. The 8 ehol. Aristopli. Vesp. 502, says : tcotiuutj of 

TleKTKrrpari^ai Tvpavvoi fXfcvoi^ro. Hiod. x. 39, says that Tbcssalus, the son 
of Pisistraius, declined all share in the dcsj>otisni, and livc‘d on terms 
of equality with the citizens : of c^c aXXoc, "irrTrapx^^^' 'lirTriac, fliaiot icat 
XaXfTroi KuOetrriortt; Irifpavjfow TroXtojf. Herod, vii. 6 , describes Hi])- 
parchus as ext>elling Ouomacritus from Athens, for forging a ]m 3 pliecy of 
Musseus, as if he did it by his own authority. Tlic story of Harmodius 
and Aristogiton is trunsfei*red to Phalaris, in Sicily, and its circumstances 
are completely altered, in Hygin. Pab. 257. 

( 66 ) See above, p. 319. 

( 67 ) Pans. X. 6 , ^ 13 ; Herod, i. 50, ii. 180, v. 62 ; Philochor. fragm. 
70, ed. Muller. Compare Grote, vol. iv. p. 160. 

( 68 ) i. 67-8. When Cimon took the island of Scyros, ho removed the 
bones of Theseus to Athens, in obedien<*o to the Delphie oracle ; Pint. 
Thes. 36 ; Cimon, 8 ; Pans. iii. 3, § 7. This war, according to Mr. 
Clinton, had been concluded in 554 b.c. 
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previous kings, Leon and Hegesicles; the Lacedselhonians, 
misled by an ambiguous oracle, marched against the Tegeates 
with chains destined for their prisoner.s. They were however 
defeated, and it became their lot to work as slaves on the plain 
of Tegea in the chains which they had themselves brought. 
Herodotus believed that lie saw these identical chains, hung 
round a temple of Minerva at Tegea.(®“) 

The celebrated combat of the Lacedsemonian and Argive 
champions, three hundred on eacli side,. for the possession of the 
territory of Thyrea, is the next remarkable event in Spartan 
history. According to Herodotus, they fought until only 
Alcenor and Chromius remained alive on the Argive side, and 
only Othryades on Uie Laccdaeinoniau. Instead, however, of 
the combat being concluded by a final contest between the sur- 
viving champions (as in the Roman battle of the Horatii and 
Curiatii, where (he remaining Roman kills the two remaining 
Albans), the two Argives leave the field, as if they had con- 
quered ; while Othryades remains upon it, and stiips the dead 
bodies of the enemy. The combat of the three hundred there- 
fore decides nothing ; but by a .subs(j<pient battle with the 
Argives the Lacodfcmonians acquire the territory. 

Othryades is related to have killed himself out of shame at 
being the sole survivor but if he had slain all the Argives 
who were o 2 »posc«l to him, witliout the loss of his own life, and 
if he alone remained to claim the vi6tory, it seems as if he, like 
the surviving Horatiu.s, ought to have returned in triumph to 


( 69 ) ai rriSai avrai, tv ryat tfitSearo, tr» Kal ty tfit trrav auiat iv Ttyry, 
vtpi rbv vijbv rify 'AXfj/c "XOiivairiy Kptfidftfvai, Ilcrod. i. t!(5. This toinjile 
is mentioned by Pans. viii. 9, § 6 . Some chains, which had been 
used for conlining Chulcidcan prisoners, were suspended by the Athenians 
in the niTopolis, about 506 n.r., and arc described l)y Herodotus, v. 77. 

( 70 ) Herod, i. 83. A similar account is {{iven by Paus. ii. 38, § 5 . 
Tlic epijiram 011 this combat in AntJi. Pol. vii. 431, appears to bo not by 
Simonides, but of later date ; see Simonid. frnfnn. cd. ScUneidewin, p 223; 
and eompare ib. vii. 214, 4.30. 432, 720. Strabo, viii. 6 , § 17, speaks of 
Othryades as the commander of the Spartan baud. The statement of 
Herodotus that both sides claimed the victory is confirmed by Thucyd. 
V. 41 : ibinrfp Kai irportpov wort, ort a/iroi iKartpoi ^&wtrav voryv. Jsocrat. 
Archid. § 1 15, speaks of the 300 Spartans at Tliyrcas gaining the victory 
over the Argives. 
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Sparta. (7^) The versiou of the story related by Herodotus 
seems not to have been admitted by the Argives ; for Pausanias 
• saw at Argos a statue of Perilaus, the son of Alcenor, killing 
Othryades the Spai*tan.(7®) Sosibius the Laconian, an Alex- 
andrine grammarian, who lived in the time of Ptolemy Phila- 
delphus, stated, in his work on Lacediemonian Sacrifices, that 
the leaders of the choruses in the Oymnopajdia wore certain 
chaplets in memory of the victory at Thy rea. (“•'*) According to 
Herodotus, the Lacedaemonian custom of wearing long hair had 
its origin in the acquisition of Thyrea ; whereas the loss of it 
caused the Argive men not only to shave their heads, but also 
caused the Argive women to abandon the use of gold orna- 
ments. ('^) 

The combat of the three hundred champions for I’hyrea is 
placed by Herodotus a short time before the capture of Sardis 
by Cyrus, which event took place in 54(> k.c. This date may pro- 
bably be relied on, notwithstanding some divergent statements of 
later writers ;("•’) and hence the national recognition of this I’e- 
markable battle, by both Argos and Si^arta, in the Peloponnesian 
war, must be considered as removing all reasonable doubt as to 
its historical character. 

We arc informed by Thucydides that, on the occasion of a 
treaty concluded between Sparta and Argos, in •1-20 B.C., the 
Argives proposed a stipulation that, when both countries were 
free from pestilence and war, either might challenge the other 
to a combat, similar to the former one, for the possession of the 


(71) Livy says : Bomani ovantos ac gratulantcs Iloratium accipiiint ; 
eo majoro cura gaudio, prope mctiim res fucrat; i. 25. Compare the 
epigram of Nicander, AiitL. Paul. vii. 626. 

(72) ii. 20, § 7 . 

( 73 ) These chaplets were culled ©ypenrwcot, Athcn. xv. p. 678 B. See 
Fragm. Hist. Gr. vol. ii. p. 626. 

(74) Ib. Compare the account in Herod, vii. 208, of the Spartans 
combing their hair before the battle of Thermopyhe. The Eomau niati'ons 
abstained from wearing their golden ornaments, when they were in 
mourning 5 Livy, xxxiv. 7 ; Dion. Hal. v. 48. 

(75) Pans. iii. 7 , § 6, refers this battle to the reign of Thcopompus, in 
the eighth century b.o. Eusebius says that the Gymnopa^dia were insti- 
tuted in the early part of the seventh century, in memory of it. 

L L 2 
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debatable land of Tbyrea. The historian states that the Lace-^ 
dsemonians considered this proposal an absurdity, but tibat they 
accepted it, because they were desirous at .that moment of being • 
on friendly terms with Argos.(7®) The agreement led to no 
practical result. If this combat had been referred to the 
mythical ages, its public recognition by the two states concerned 
would not have proved its reality more than the belief of 
Pyrrhus that he, as an .^acid, ought to make war against the 
Romans the descendants of the Trojans, (^") proved that Achilles 
was the author of his lineage, and that .dilneas settled in Latium ; 
or than the privileges conferred by the Romans upon the Acar- 
nanians for not having taken part in the Trojan war,(^'*) proved 
that the Trojan war and the Trojan origin of Rome were his- 
torical. Rut inasmuch as its date only preceded the treaty in 
question by about one hundred and twenty-seven years, we may 
fairly assume that a correct outline of the event ha<l been 
preserved during that time. The reminiscences of the Athenians 
in 415 H.C., with respect to the oppressive government of Pisis- 
tratus and his sons, described by Thucydides, w'cnt back for 
more than a century ; and the interval between the reference 
of the Spartans to the hereditary curse of the Alcmaconidm in 
432 B.C., and the murder of Cylon, was not less than one hun- 
dred and ninety years. (7®) 


(76) Time. V. 41. Compare the reraotks of Mr. Grote upon this 
transaction, vol. ii. p. 694 ; vol. vii. p. 38. 

(77) Above, vol. i. p. 341. (78) Above, vol. i. p. 314. 

(79) Above, vol. i. p. 100 Colonel Mure, Ilist. of Lit. of Gr. vol. iv. 
p. 328, 338, considers the details of this battle as fabulous. He conceives 
it impossible that 597 out of 6<J0 conld have been killed on the ground. 
He adds however that ‘ there seems no reason to doubt tlie primiiry fact, 
that in a war between the Spartans and the Argives in support of their 
Tes]}ei:t.ivo claims to the disputtid frontier district of Thyrea, a drawn 
battle was fought bctwc»*n nearly equal umiies of the tivo republics.’ It 
may be observed that this reduced version of the story is inconsistent with 
the belief recorded by Thucydides. Niebuhr has the following remarks 
on this combat : ‘ We find, in the account of Othryades, the mere tradition 
without historical credibility. . . . Othryaues, who remains on tlio 

field of battle and erects trophies, is as little histoHcol as Horatius, the 
conqueror of Alba. I will not on that account deny his jiersonal existence, 
but the account of him lies beyond the domain of liistory ib. p, 2G8. 
Niebuhr thmks that the number of three hundred on each side is merely 
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The reiga 4)1’ OleomeneB tibe Fintt, tlie eucdeesor ot^’Axaasr 
andrideft, which lasted from about 519 to 491 B.C., is on the 
* whole a historical period, though some of the events in it appear 
to have been modified by oral tradition. Demaratus, who 
succeeded Ariston, was king in 610 B.C., at the expulsion of 
the Pisistratidse, and was deposed through the influence of 
Cleomenes. He withdreAv to the court of Persia, and accom- 
panied Xerxes to Greece : in the lifetime of Xenophon, his de- 
scendants still remained in possession of towns granted to him 
by Xerxes. (^) His deposition was effected, in 491 RC., on the 
ground of his illegitimacy, and his illegitimacy was proved by 
the evidence of persons who had sat as ephors with his supposed 
father king Ariston, at the time of his birth, and had heard 
Ariston say that the child born could not be his son.(^^) Assuming 
this testimony to be correctly reported, it relates to an event 
which must have taken place about 530 

The account given by Herodotus of the invasion of Argolis 
by Cleomenes, about 496 B.C., and the burning of the grove of 
the hero Argus, together with his subsequent defence against 
the charge of corruption, has much in it which seems strange 
and improbable. The substance of it may however be consi- 
dered as historical, and it is free from a story of a defence of 
the town by the Argive women, and the slaves, under the com- 
mand of the poetess Telesilla, which a later generation seems to 
have engrafted upon an obscure oracle cited by Herodotus. 
The same story likewise served as an explanation of an Argive 
festival, in which the men were dressed in female, and the 
women in male attire. It was further added, that the battle 
with Cleomenes was fought on the 7th of the month, and th,at 

symbolical of tho three Doric tribes -. in like manner, he considers the 
three Horatii and Curiatii typical of tho tiuree tribes at Romo and Alba ; 
above, vol. i. p, 455, n. 149. 

(80) Xen. Hell. iii. § 6 ; Anab. vii. 8, § 17. 

(81) Herod, vi. 65. 

(82) Demaratus was growh up at his accession, and he was still livine 
in 465 B.c. (Clinton, F. H. vol. ii. p. 208); if ho was born, in 530 n.c., and 
lived seventy years, he would have died in 460 b.c. 
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the number of Argives who fell in it was 7777. C**) These 
fabulous accretions upon an event which occurred about twelve 
years before the birth of Herodotus are worthy of notice, and ‘ 
show how easily the early history of the Homan republic may 
have been intermixed with fictitious legends. 

Cleoinenes, who destroyed himself in a state of insanity, 
was succt'oded by his younger brother, Leonidas, who died at 
Thermo 2 ) 3 'laj, at the head of the three hundred Spartans. The 
death of Leonidas is, according to Mr. Clinton, the first date in 
the series of the Spartan kings, which is established with pre- 
cision upon good evidence. (***) 

§ 9 The dominion of Polycrates at Samos, and the sub- 
sequent calamities of jthat island, which are related in great 
detail by Herodotus, belong to the period which we are exa- 
mining, and they present the same character, of a historical 
substratum, with legendary embellishments. Polycrates appears 
to have obtained the supreme power with his two brothers about 
532 Ji-C., and to have held it until .'>22 B.C., when ho was put to 
death by the satrap Orootes.C’’) His great pro.sperity gave rise to 
the story of the correspondence with Amasis and of the ring : 

‘ A well-known story (says Mr. Grote), interesting as evidence of 


( 83 ) Paua. ii. 20, § 8 ; Socratc-s Argivua, ap. Fragm. TIist. Gr. vol. ir. 
p. 49(i ; Polya'n. viii. 38. Compare M illlcr. Dor. i. 8 , § 6 ; Grolo, vol. iv. 
]). 432. The story about the Argive women was doubtless in part suggested 
ny the statement of Herodotus, tliat Argos ifyaa so denuded of men, that 
the government fell into the hands of the slaves ; vi. 83. Mr. Grote, ib. 
p. 435 , remarks that there seems no reason for mistrusting the aecount of 
the defence of Cleoinenes. Concerning the syminetrical number, compare 
above, vol. i. p. 307, n. 40. 

( 84 ) ‘ In Leonidas we arrive at an e.xact chronology, which wo have 
gradually approached in the two preceding reigns. We can determine the 
beginning of the reign of Anaxandridcs, within a very few years, by the 
incidenis of the Tegean war, and the reign of Croesus ; we can fix the death 
of Cleoinenes perhaps within a year ; but the actual period of the death of 
Leonidas is deteimined u itb precision ; and this is, properly speaking, the 
ilrst epoch in this series of reigns, the date of which is established upon 
good evidence Fast. Hell. vol. ii. j>. 209. 

( 85 ) Herod, iii. 120 , says that the death of PoNerates occurred at the 
time of the madness of Cambyses. In writing to Polycrates, Oroitcs says 
that he is threatened with death by Cambyses ; ib. 122 . The death of 
Oroetes himself, however, which follow'od soon after the death of Poly- 
erates, took place during the reign of Darius ; ib. c. 126 — 8. Thucydides 
says that Polycrates vi'as contemporary w'ith Cambyses ; i. 13. 
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ancient belief, and not less to be noted as showing the power of 
that belief to beget fictitious details out of real characters. ’(®®) 
Herodotus informs us, that when Cambyses was collecting 
troops for his expedition into Egypt, Polycratos filled forty 
triremes with those citizens whom he considered most hostile to 
himself, and sent them to Cambyses, with an injunction to him 
not to allow them to return. He then proceeds to say, that 
the subsequent adventures of these Samians were related in 
three different ways. First, it was said that they never reached 
Egypt, but that when t^ey arrived at the island of Car- 
patlius,(*‘^^ they agreed to go no further : secondly, it was said 
that they arrived in Egypt, and finding that they were kept 
under guard they contrived to escape, and returned to Samos, 
whence, after a defeat in a battle with Polycrates, they sailed to 
Lacedaemon : thirdly, it was said that when they returned from 
Egypt, they defeated Polycrates, and were not defeated by him. 
The latter version is rejected by Herodotus, on grounds of 
internal probability. (^) This account resembles some of the 

cases of discrepancy of evidence which occur in the later books 
of the first decad of Livy ; where the event is substantially 
historical, but it is represented with wide variances, and without 
any clue as to the comparative value of the testimonies by 
which the several versions are supported. 

The Lacedmmonians and Corinthians, at the instigation of 
the Samian exiles, afterwards besieged f:)amos ; but their attack 
was ineffectual, and after forty days, they returned to Pelo- 
ponnesus. On one occasion the Laccdoimonians gained the 
advantage in an encounter with the Samians, and repulsed them 
into the town. ‘ N ow, if (says Herodotus) the other Laccdse- 
monians who had a part in that conflict, had been equal to 
Archias and Lycopas, Samos would have been taken. These 
two Spartans alone folloAved the Samians into the town, where 

(86) Vol. IT. p. 32.3. 

(87) Carpathug is the last of the Greek islands, in the direct course 
from Samos to Egypt. 

(88) iii. 44>5. 
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they were surrounded and slain. I myself (he adds) once con- 
versed with another Arohias, the grandson nf this Arohias, at 
Pitana, near Spuin, of which place he was an inhabitant His 
father was named Samius,>firom the exploit of his grandfather at 
Samos ; and he was peculiarly hospitable to Samian visitors, be- 
cause, as he said, his grandfather had received a public funeral 
from the Samians This is an example of a detailed account 
of a historical event being handed down in a family through two 
generations, and being communicated to Herodotus. We may 
reasonably supjiose that much auUientic information was ob- 
tained by him from the pt'riod of the grandfathers, as well as 
of the fathers, of the existing generation, upon other events 
besides the siege of Samos. Herodotus further states that, 
according to one story, Polycrates bribed the Lacedmmonians 
to depart by giving them money, which appeared to be gold, 
but was in reality only gilded lead — this however he considers 
as an idle tale.(®*’) 

The generous ofh^r of Moeandrius after the death of Poly- 
crates, which met with so unwise a reception from some of the 
leading citizens iC'^) the singular accident by whicli Syloson 
became the benefactor of Darius the subse<]uent desolation 
of the island by the P<}rsians,(^’’) and the e.sta.bli.shment of the 
dominion of Syloson by their aid, may be considered as well- 
authenticated history.(^*) It should be observed, that Hei’odotus 


( 89 ) iii. 55. It is not ohviou.s why tho Samians should l»ave given 
Archias a nublio funeral. The Samian exiles cannot be meant. Compare 
I’lut. do Herod. Malign. 22 . 

(go) Ih. c. 6 ( 1 . 

( 91 ) CoTitiorning the difficulty of resigning despotic power, seo Bayle, 
Diet. art. PcTiaudci, nolo F. 

( 92 ) 9 ^v\o<rSnrrog ;^Xa/txvr became proverbial ; Diogenian. v. 14 ; Apos- 
tol. xviii. 27. 

( 9 . 1 ) ficrjTt Sv\oa-a>vrot fvpvxtopitf, was a proverbial iambic sennrius, 
in the Ionic dialect, nbieh alluded to this calamity ; Strab. xiv. 1, § 17 ; 
ITcraclid. P<mt. Pol. c. 10, § 6 ; Zenob. iii. 90. These writers agree m 
attributing the dcpojnilation to the opijressivm government of Syloson 
himself. 

( 94 I Herod, iii. 139 — 149. Micandrins, after his expulsion from Samos, 
applie<l to Cleomenes at Sparta for assistance, when ho was king — ^probably 
about 619 B.c. 
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resided for a time during the early part of his life -at Samos,(*'^ 
and that he had an opportunity of collecting on the qoot th.a 
* traditions o£ its recent eyents. 

§ 10 An account of an interesting chapter in the history 
of Oumee in Italy, which belongs to the latter part of the sixth 
century B.a, has been already referred to, in connexion with 
some events in Roman history ;(®*) but though it is doubtless 
founded on fact, the narratives which have descended to us 
have not the same character of authenticity which belongs to 
the narratives of Herodotus for the same period. According 
to Dionysius, Cumae was attacked, in the year 524 B.C., by the 
Etruscans, Umbrians, Daunians, and other Italian nations, with 
an army consisting of 500,000 foot and 18,000 horse.(‘’") The 
Cumans, witli a force of only 4500 foot and 600 horse, repulsed 
and defeated this great host. In this defence, Aristodemus, the 
son of Aristocrates, (who either from his. effeminacy or from the 
mildness of his disposition, was surnamed Malacus,) greatly dis- 
tinguished himself ; he even slew the general of the enemy with 
his own hand.(®*’) Tlie constitution of Cumae was aristocratic, 
and when the prize of valour was to be awardeil, the nobles 
favoured Hippomenes, the rival candidate. Aristodemus was 
however sup}»orted by the people, and the dominant party wore 
compelled to assign equal 2 )rizes to both competitors. Hence 
Aristodemus became a popular leader, and hateful to the 
nobles. Twenty years after the.se events. Aricine ambassadors 
came to Cuma? to ask for assistance against the Etruscans Under 
Aruns Porsena, the son of the king of Clusium. The aristo- 
cratic Senate promise succour ; they fill ten rotten ships with 
tlieir political enemies, and appoint Aristodemus the com- 
mander of the expedition ; intending (like Poly crates in sending 


(95) Saidas in *HpJ8orof. (96) Above, p. 20, 

(97) In Dion. Hal. vii. 3, in tlie words Tvpptivwv rrepi rbv 'loviov 

kSXitov Kiiroteowvrff, where the Vat. MS. rends Tvppriv»Sv oi di, the sense 
requires Tvpptivaiv ol iript, without the particle dt. 

(qR) Ttiis, ancorditiK to the account of Dionysius himself in v. 36, 
ought to be Ai-uns Porsena. 
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Succours to Amasis) that the ships should founder at sea, or that 
the men should be cut to pieces^by the Etruscana Aristodemus 
however lands his troops safely at Aricia ; a battle soon takes ‘ 
place, in which the Aricines fly, but Aristodemus with his 
Cumans recovers the day ; he kills the Etruscan general with 
his own hand, and gains a great victory. "Having ingratiated 
himself with his army by a distribution of plunder, he oflers, on 
his return to Cumsn, to make a report of his proceedings to the 
Senate. On the appointed day, ho introduces conspirators with 
swords concealed under their clothes into the assembly, who 
murder the senators. On the following day, he addresses the 
people ; and by promising them .a division of the lands of the 
rich, and a remission of debts, he induces them to ai)point him 
perpetual dictator. At the same time, he forms a bodyguard, 
2000 in number, of the poorest citizens, slaves, and foreigners ; 
he also pei’suadcs the peojile to deposit their arms in the 
temples, where he immediately seizes them. In order to con- 
solidate his power, he puts many of the chief citizens to death ; 
encourages the slaves to kill their masters ; and sends the sons 
of freemen to live in the country without any liberal education. 
He abolishes all manly training for the youths who remained in 
the town, and orders them to be brought up with the dress and 
habits of women, and to frequent only the teachers of dancing 
and music. 

When his despotism had lasted for many years, and he had 
become ati old man, he was overthrown by a conspiracy of the 
sons of the citizens whom he had murdered. By a stratagem, 
similar to that of Zopyrus at Babylon and Sextus Tarquin at 
Gabii, they entice his army out of the town : they then issue 
at night from their ambush near Avemum, penetrate unseen 
to the palace of Aristodemus, and put him, his family and 
adherents to death, after having previously subjected them to 
torture. In the morning, they assemble the people, lay down 
their arms, and re-establish the old constitution. (^) 

(99) Dion. Hal. vii. 2 — 11. Ho places the victory of the Cumans under 
Aristodemus at Aricia in the consulship of Larcius and Herminius, v. 36 ; 
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Such is the account of Dionysius, which in its general out- 
line is not improbable, as the story of the rise and fall of a 
Oreek despot. A narrative of the same events, given by Flu- 
bstrch, differs from it however in many material circumstances. 
According to Plutarch, Aristodemus is sent to assist the Bomans, 
not the Aricines, against the Etruscans, and the campaign, in- 
stead of being terminated in a single battle, is of considerable 
length. The overthrow of Aristodemus is attributed to the 
heroism of two women ; of whom there is not the smallest trace 
in the narrative of Dionysius. One of theso, whose name is not 
given, reproaches the men with their pusillanimity : the other, 
named Xenocrite, who is compelled to become his wife, admits 
the conspirators into his palace. It is added that Xenocrite 
declines all honours and rewards, and only asks for permission 
to bury the body of Aristodemus : the permission was granted, 
and she was also appointed the priestess of Ceres.(^‘^‘') 

The discrepancy between these two accovints is such as to 
show that the details have been derived from uncertain oral 
traditions. We know nothing of the time when they were first 
embodied in writing, but it cannot be supposed that they were 
collected when the memory of Aristodemus and his oppressions 
was recent. The story of his compelling the young men to 
wear female dress, and to follow female pursuits (in which 
both Dionysius and Plutarch agree) is evidently not less fabu- 
lous than a similar story told by Herodotus, of the measure 
adopted by Cyrus for breaking the spii-it of the Lydians.('‘’^) His 


that is, in 506 b.c.; which however, in vii. 6, he reckons os only twenty 
years after Olynip. 6ti=S2ii n.c. The Roman embassy to Sicily is referred 
to the consulship of Ge^janius and Mimicius, in the fourteenth year of 
Aristodemus, vii. 12; i. e. in 4-92 n.c., w'hich aKrees with the latter da<o. 
The death of Aristodemus may bo placed eonjecfurally about 485 B.c. 
The account of Dionysius is abbreviated by Suidus in 'ApurrotStjiios. 

(too) Do Mul. virt. art. Xenocrite. In order to make the story 
intelligible, it is necessary in p. 262 B. to supply with I^yttenlmeh some 
such words as the following : f’Ki/ ro^roip Kai ywif rtf j, its tWtv iiriivTa, 
A short account of the usuriiation of Aristodemus is given in Diod. vii. 9, 
whore however ho is only called Malacus. 

(loi) See Herod, i. 155-6; I’olyam. vii. 5, § 4; Justin, i. 7. A 
similar measure with respect to tlie Egyptians is attributed to Sesostris by 
Nymphodorus of Syracuse, in a work of vipipa /Sap/lapucd, Fragm. Hist. 
Gr. Tol. U. p. 380. 
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slaughter of the general of the hostile army with his own hand 
in two different battles, is likewise incredible. The opiiua spblia 
occur only thrice in the entire Roman history. 

§ 11 The reigns of Cyrus, king of Persia, Croesus, king of 
Lydia, and Amasis, king of Egypt, as well as the rule of Pisis- 
tratus, fall within the period which we are now exanttining.(^*®) 
They are nearly coincident in time, and the principal events of 
them, so far as they came under the personal knowledge of the 
Greeks, may be considered as having descended, in an uufalsified 
state, to the age of Herodotua During this period, the Greek 
cities of Asia Minor, having previously been independent, were 
subjugated by the kings of Lydia and Persia ; a change which 
was likely to leave a deep impression on the memory of the 
next generations. The kiiigs of Lydia, beginning with Gyges, 
about 700 B.C., made war upon Miletus and other of the Ionic 
cities, but the last king, Cravsus, completed the conquest of the 
Asiatic Greeks. AfU'r the capture of Sardis, anti the dethrone- 
ment of Croesus by Cyrus in 516 B.C., the lonians were reduced 
by the officers of Cyrus, and became Persian instead of Indian 
subjects. The reluctant submission of the Asiatic Greeks, to 
•the Persian tlominion, combined with the occasional assistance 
Avhich they received from their brethren in Europe, gave rise to 
the Persian invasion of Greece ; out of the Persian war sprang 
the Athenian maritime emjtire, and protectorate of the insular 
Greeks, and the Athenian empire gave fise to the Peloponnesian 


( 103 ) TIic reigns of those three princes were as follows ; — 


Cyrus 659 — 529 B.c. 

Crawus 660 — 6t6 ,, 

Amasis 669 — 626 „ 


The dominion of Pisistrntus extended (with eerlain intervals) from 660 
to 627 B.c. Cyrus, Amasis, and Pisistratus died within tliree years of each 
other. Creesus was dethroned by Cyrus in 546 b.o., but he. lived into the 
reign of Camhyses (Ilerotl. iii. 14, 34, 36) and probably died only a few 
years later than the others, as he was born in 595 B.c. The accounts in 
Heixidotus of presents made by Amasis to Greeks appear to be historical. 
I'hus his present of a thorax to the Spartans, iii. 47 ; gifts to Cyrene, 
Lindos, and Samos, ii. 182 ; a gift of 1000 talents* B'eight of alum, as a 
subsei’iption to the it'building of the tem])1e of Delphi, ii. 180. bncliec, 
the Greek wife of Amasis, gave a statue of herself to Cyrene, which Hero- 
dotus saw, ib. 181. 
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war. * It is thus (Mr. Orote remarks) that most of the splendid 
phsenomeiia of Grecian History grow, directly or indirectly, out 
of the reluctant dependence in which the Asiatic Gi*ocks were 
held by the inland barbaric powers, beginning with OrcBsus.’(^“*) 
Two wise counsels are recorded by Herodotus as having 
been given to the lonians at this period, which were doubtless 
preserved in the native traditions. One was given before the 
ruin of loi^a, the other after its second subjugation by Cyrus. 
The former was the advice of Thales of Miletus, that they should 
form a federal council, and act together in self-defence: the 
other was that of Bias of Priene, that they should migrate in 
a body to Sardinia, and colonize that is]and.('''‘^) 

No reasonable doubt can exist as to the filliance between 
Croesus and the Lacedaemonians in the reigns of Anaxandrides 
and Aristo, or as to his subsequent demand for assistance when 
he was engaged in war with Cyrus, or as to their preparation to 
send troops, when they received the intelligence that Surdis had 
been takeu.('*’“) His communications with Delphi and other 
Greek prophetic shrines are likewise to bo considered historical, 
though the oracular responses I'ocited by Herodotus boar for the 
most part indubitable marks of subsequent fabrication. 

§ 12 The life of Cyrus, the founder of the Persian 
monarchy,(^°®) was used by Xenophon as the means, of embody- 


(103) Vol. iii. j}. 351. 

(104) Herod, i. 170. Thales is slated to have been horn in 039 n.c., 

and his advice must therefore liiue been given nhen he was very old, as 
the ivign of Cm!su.s only began in 5(K> u.c. The advice of bias imist Jiave 
been given soon after 510 a.c. Tlic justice of bias is praised by Ilipponax 
(fi'agni. 51, Schueidewiii), avIio floiirishetl about 5-I(! — 539 n.c.; See Clin- 
ton, ad ann. bias composed a poem on the politicid state of Ionia in 20tM) 
hexameter verses : ’Jiiroititrt de jrtpl ’Iwvias, viva uaXurra Av rpovov fvdaifto- 
voir), tic tiro Hiog. Ljiert. i. H5. Mr. Grote, vol. iv. p. 120, note, 

thinks that Herodotus may have become acquainted with the counsel of 
bias through this poem. 

(105) Herod, i. 69, 70, 77, 83. 

(106) ASsehylus, wdio was born in the reign of Camhyscs, does not 
recognise Cyrus as founder of tlie Persian monarchy. He makes Modus 
the first in the line of Persian kings — a more personification of the nation, 
like Hellen or Dauaus. After Medus follows his son, whose name is not 
iqentioned. Cyrus is the third in the lino of snccession ; ho is described 
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ing ttei idea of a perfect ruler) which he had imbibed from the 
discourses of Socrates. His work — ^written nearly two centuries 
after the time of Cyrus— was regarded by the ancients them- 
selves as a political romance, and not as a history but the 
plan upon which parts of it are composed, has caused many 
modern writers to mistake it for a history of real events. There 
were cert<ain political institutions, certain usages, or local pecu- 
liarities which he found existing in the Persian e^ipire in his 
ou n day ; and to which his attention had doubtless been partly 
directed during his march into Babylonia with the ten thousand 
Greeks. These he interwove into his fiction, either by tracing 
them to imaginary incidents in the life of Cyrus, or by assigning 
the reasons for them, in the form of motives which had actuated 
him in their establishment. Thus Larissa and Cyllene near 
Cyme, still called the cities of the Egyj)tians, are stated to have 
been given to the Egyptian troops by Cyrus as a reward for 
their fidelity at the battle of Thymbrara before Sardis. ('"**) The 
armour of the Persian liorsemen is said to be still the same as 
it was organized by Cyrus for the same battle, in which they 
greatly distinguished themselvcs.("”’) The scythebcaring chariots, 
also devised by him, were very effective in the same battle, and 


not as a founder, but merely as tlie conqueror of Lydia, Phrygia, and 
Ionia : — 

rpiroc air* avTov Kvpog^ eifdatfuov dvtjp, 
dp^ac Wi/Kt Trarntf fipipniv ^iXoiQ' 

AvdCjv d'k Xadv Kat tKri^aaTO^ 

*I(jjviav re irdtrav yXatret/ fliqi, 

yap ovK ev^ptav e0v. 

Pers. 768-72. 

Altliou^^h iEaehylus does not represent Cyrus as the founder of the 
monarchy, yet Ins two predecessors are an eponymous kin^, and a king 
without a name. According to Strabo, xi. 18, § 10 , Aledus, king of the 
Modes, is tlic 3 son of Medea, who had been queen of the country. This is 
a more ctj^mological fiction. A similar statement occurs in Cephalion, 
Fragin. ifist. Gr. vol, iii. p. 626. Thucydides states that Cyrus was the 
first king of the Persians ; and also that he defeated Croesus and reduced 
the louiaus of the mainland ; i. 13, 16. 

( 107 ) Cyrus illo a Xenophonto, non ad historiae fidem scriptus, sed ad 
effigiem justi imperii ; Cio. ad Quint. Prat. i. 1 , § 8 . 

( 108 ) Cyrop. vii. 1 , § 46. 

( 109 ) Ib. § 46 ; cf. viii. 6 , § 23. 
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the king of Persia still uses this sort of chariot(^^^ The fidelity 
of the Cilicians and Cyprians to Cyrus, is given as a reason why 
> they were not governed by a satrap, but retained their own 
king&(^^^) Cyrus established a garrison in Babylon, and required 
the inhabitants to furnish their pay ; with the view of impover- 
ishing the city, and thus making it weak and tractable. This 
institution subsists up to the present day.(^^^ The institution 
of eunuchs, as guards of the Persian king's person, is referred to 
Cyrus, and his reasons for the institution are stated at length.^^*'’) 
This is certainly an ancient Oriental practice — as we learn from 
the sculptures on the Nineveh marbles — anterior to Cyius, and 
not peculiar to Persia. 

A similar remark applies to some of the other customs whose 
origin is similarly traced to Cyrus. The origin of the custom 
for the Persian grandees to stand about the doors of the king's 
palace, in order to pay their court to him, and guard him by 
their presence, is dramatized by Xenophon, and the reasons for 
establishing it are assigned. It is stated to be the constant 
practice of the court.("^''’) Cyrus established the practice, which 
still continues, for certain magi to be appointed to 2)reside over 
the court-worship ; the king sings a hymn to the gods at day- 
break, and sacrifices to the gods whom the magi point out.(’‘*) 
A great procession of Cyrus is described as actually taking 
place ; and this procession is declared to be the model of the 
existing processions of the Persian kings ; only the victims do 
not form part of it, when the king does not sacrifice.(^^") The 


(no) Ib. § 47 ; vi. 1, § 30. Xenophon had seen these chariots at the 
battle of Cunaxa; Auab. i. 8, § 10. Tliero were said to be 200 m the army 
of the kina of Persia ; ib. i. 7. § 11. Chariots of the same sort were after- 
wards used at the battle of Arbela. 

(in) vii..4, § 2. (112) vii. 6, § 70. 

(113) vii. 5, § GO — G5. 

(1 14) Joseplius describes Nebuchadnezzar, king of Babylon, as selecting 
the noblest Jewish youths, defraying the costs of their education, and 
causing some of them to be made eunuchs ; Ant. Jud. x. 10, § 1. The 
reign of Nebuchadnezzar is placed at 604 — 5G1 B.c., and therefore precedes 
that of Cyrus. 

(115) viii. 1, § 6, 7. The .custom of the Persian nobles sitting at the 
king’s gate is alluded to by Herod, iii. 120. 

(116) viii. 1, § 24. (117) viii. 3, § 34. 
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subsisting practice for the hing and his comjMinions (o hunt, in 
order to harden and exercise the body, is attributed to (Jyrus.(^'”) 
Certain contrivances to which the Persian rulers ri'sorted, in • 
order to conceal their bodily defects or smallness of stature, and 
to render themselves objects of greater awe in the eyes of the 
people, are said to have been devised by Cyrua(*^®) The use of 
the Median dress by the Persians is derived from an act of 
Cyrua(^*") Certain rules about the precedence of sitting at the 
king’s table, still observed at the Persian couii;, are traced to 
Cyrus. His reasons for establishing them are stated in detail.(^®^) 
The custom of sending presents of food from the king’s table to 
certain persons, as a mark of honour, is stated to have originated 
with Cyrua The rationale of this custom is given at length. 

The origin of the'^ractico of the Persian kings to make numerous 
honorary gifts is referred to C3nnis especially of their 

practice to make presents to the Pemians of both sexes, on 
entering Persia Proper. The privileges of Persia Prope^r as 
compared with the other provinces, and its greater attachment 
to the king, are represented under the form of a compact 
between Cyrus and the Persians, suggested by Cambysos his 
supposed father, and confirmed by common sacrifices.(^-^) The 
institution of satraps, and other peculiarities of provincial 
government in the Persian empire, are traced to Cyrus ; all of 
which are declared to be still in existence. The maintenance of 
garrisons in the fortresses, with commanders independent of the 
satraps; an itinerant inspector, with an army, to curb the 
powerful, and assist the weak satraps ; and an establishment of 


(11 8 ) viii. 1, § 36. 

( 119 ) viii. 1, § 40 - 2 ; cf. viii. 8 , § 8 . 

{ 120 ) viii. 3, § 1 ; cf. viii. 1 , ^ 40. Strabo says that .the Persians 
derived their dress, their attention to archery and horsemanship, the state 
of the king, and the court ceremonial, from the Medes, without any men- 
tion of Cyrus ; xi. 13, § 9. On the other hand, Arrian, following the 
example of Xenophon, traces the practice of prostration before the onental 
kings to Cyrus ; Anab. iv, 11. 

( 121 ) viii. 4, § 5. 

( 122 ) viii. 2 , § 4. Timagoras, the Athenian, is stated to have received 
some presents from the king’s table ; Athen. ii. p. 48 E. 

(123) viii. 2, § 8. (124) viii. 8. § 21. (laS) viii. 6, § 27 . 
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mounted coui-icrs to comruunicate with the provinces, are 
particularly sj >ecifiod. 

• As Cyrus was the founder of the Pei’sian monarchy, it is by 
no means utilikely that some of the institutions and customs 
described in the Cyropaedia may have really originated with 
him. Many of them however (like the use of eunuchs about the 
court, and the provincial government by satraps), were probably 
Oriental usages not peculiar to the Persian kingdom; and it 
is certain that the testimony of Xenophon does not authorize us 
in deriving any of them from Cyms. These explanations, in order 
to be correctly understood, must all be read backwards. Tlie 
subsisting custom is the starting-point, and the origin is an illus- 
trative story, invented by Xenophon himself. The account given 
by Herodotus of the means by which Deioces made himself 
king of the Modes, and founded the city of Ecbatana, is likewise 
a political romance, framed, like the Cyropaedia, without refer- 
ence to historical truth. 

§ 1 3 We now mount a higher platform in the ascent of 
Greek history, and arrive at the period immediately preceding 
the age of Pisistratus and Cyrus, The distance from the contem- 
porary historians now becomes greater; the traditions are accord- 
ingly less distinct and certain, and contain a lai’ger admixture 
of fable. We have no such accounts as Thucydides was able to 
collect respecting the last years of Hippias ; or as Herodotus 
obtained respecting the subjugation of Ionia by Croesus and 
Cyrus, or its revolt against Darius. 

Solon was born about 638 B.O. His legislation is placed at 
694 B.C., just a century before the birth of Hellanicus, and he 
died a few years after the usurpation of Pisistratus, which com- 
menced in 560 The laws of Solon wore originally in- 

( 126 ) viii. 6 , § 9, 14, 10, 17. 

( 127 ) Herod, i. 90 — 100. Compare the remarks of Mr. Grote, vol. iii. 
p. 307-9. 

( 128 ) Niebuhr remarks,' that ‘before the time of Solon, a deep dark- 
ness hangs over the constitution of Athens ; nay, over the time of Solon 
himself^ although he is a real historical personage, and not by any means 
mythical ;* ib. p. 282. 

^ VOL. II. M M 
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scribed on wooden rollers, some fragments of which were still 
extant in the time of Plutarch his laws were jJrescrved to a 
late date, and are cited by Plutarch in his Life. Solon likewise - 
composed many short poems, in elegiac and iambic verse, in 
which he described his own position and feelings, with respect 
to his public measurea They were all accessible to the ancient 
writers, and served, together with his laws, as a solid and 
authentic foundation for the accounts of his political acta It 
is, however, difficult for us to jiulge how these supplementary 
accounts wc‘re obtained, for Herodotus only mentions the legis- 
lation of Solon as having been undertaken in obedience to the 
wish of tlie Athenians, who had bound themselves by solemn 
oaths not to alter his laws for ten years without his consent 
and Thucj'dides never speaks of Solon or his legislation. No 
writers earlier than Heraclitles Ponticiis, Theophrastus, Her- 
mippus, Androtion, and Demetrius Phalereu.s, are cited by 
Plutarch, in his Life and in their time, no trustworthy oral 
accounts of the early part of the sixth century RC., could have 
been extant. The laws and poems doubtless served as points of 
attachment for certain authentic traditions, and helped to float 
them safely down the stream of time ; but we know, from many 
examples, that Solon, like Romulus, sustained the part of a 
mythical founder, and that many institutions were called «,fter 
his name, which in fact originated^ with other and later authors. 
Mr. Grote remarks, that the Attic orators sometimes confound 
Solonian and post-Solonian Athens. ‘ Demosthenes and .^schines 
(he says) emj>loy the name of Solon in a very loose manner, and 
treat him as the author of institutions belonging evidently to a 

(129) Sol. 25. Concerning tho manner in which Solon’s laws were pro- 
serred in writing, see Mure, Hist, of Gr. Lit. vol. iii. p. 4.16. 

( 130 ) Herod, i. 29. 

T, Heeren do Font. Vit. Pint. p. 20—30. Aristotle, in his 

Politics, ii. 12, couples Lycurgus and Solon as the authors of a exmstitution 
as well as of a code of civil laws. Ho proceeds to make some detailed 
remarks on tho political changes introduced by Solon, with which he 
assumes his readers to be familiar. Heraclides l^onticus ascribes the 
Seisachtheia, or general remission of debts, to Solon, Pol. i. § 5, which 
Androtion denied ; see above, p. 86, n. 266. 
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later age ; for example, the striking and characteristic oath of 
the Heliastic jurors, which Demosthenes ascribes to Solon, pro- 
* claims itself in many ways as belonging to the age after Cleis- 
thenes, especially by the mention of the Senate of five hundred, 
and not of four hundred. Among the citizens who served as 
jurors or dicasts, Solon was venerated generally as the author of 
the Athenian laws ; and the orator therefore might well employ 
his name for the purpose of emphasis, without provoking any 
critical inquiry whether the particular institution which he hap- 
pened to be then impressing upon his audience, belonged really 
to Solon himself, or to the subsequent period8/(^-'’®) 

Solon, not only as a lawgiver, was decorated with institutions 
which belonged to others, but, as a sage and a moralist, was 
made the subject of dramatic apologues, in which an ethical 
lesson was conveyed. The celebrated colloquy with Crcesiis, nar- 
rated by Herodotus,(’*’*) beautiful as a fiction, caxmot, for chrono- 
logical reasons, hold its ground as history : Creesus belongs to 
the generation next after Solou.(*®‘^) Solon ai^poais, from extant 


(132) Vol. iii. p. 1G2-4. (133) i- 30-3, cf. c. 86. 

(134) PJuluivL slulos lliai some of tlie ancients had rejected Solou’s 
visit to Creesus on clironolo^^i(;aJ : n'fv cV npoc Kpoltrov ti'rtvKii* avrov 

SoKovjiTiv tiuoL TtHQ otg 7rf7r\fr(T/thnpf SoJ. 27. Sec Grotc, vol.iii. 

p. 51, 109 ; Xiebulir, Ijcet. on Anc, Hist. voJ. i. p. 28:h CoJ. Alure tn^ats 
tin? story of tlic visit of Solon to Cro'sus as ‘a fabulous legend;* vol. ir. 
p. 396. It is also rcjeet<*d by Dr, AV. Sinitli, Hist, of Gr. j>. KX). Tho 
internal improbability of this story is ei|ual to its chronolo^rieal inc'onsis- 
tency. What could an Asiatic despot at Sardis have knoiin of tlio wisdom 
and travels of Solon ; or how could such a conversation as that described 
have been carried on between Cropsus, who could not speak Greek, and 
Solon, W’Jio could not apeak Lydian ? The advice said to have been given 
hy PittacuR to CroL*aiis, in Herod, i. 27, must also be fabulous* as well as 
his refusal of the gifts of Croisus, his haying, and his letter to Creosus. in 
Diog. Laert. i. 75, 77, 81 ; Plut. de Frat. Am. 12, because Pittacus died 
in 669 B.O., and Cronsus only began to reign in 500 b.c. Moreover, if 
-/Esop died in StH b.c. (see Clinton, ad ann.), he could not have been sent 
for to Sardis by Crtcsua, acc'onling to Pint. Sol. 28, nor could ho liave 
gone from Croesus to Periander, according to I’liit. Sept. Sap. 4, if Peri- 
aiider died in 586 B.c. (Clinton, ad iinn.), twenly-Cve ^’'oars b<*fore the 
accession of Creesus. The statement of Herod, ii. 134, that ^sop was 
the fellow-slave of Rhodopis, who was in lier beauty in the reign of Amasis, 
can hardly be reconciled with tho death of Aisop in 604 b.c. Amasis 
reigned from 669 to 626 b.c. "J'ho emancipation oT lihodopia by the 
brother of the iioctcss Sappho, is likewise, as Mr, Clinton remarks, incou- 

M M 2 
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fragments of his poems, to liave sailed to Cyprus and 
Egypt : but his visit to Amasis, mentioned by Herodotus, 
must, like his visit to Croesus, be a fiction ; for the reign of' 
Amasis did not begin till 569 B.C., twenty-five years after the 
legislation of Solon. He, like Croesus, belongs to the next 
generation. 

The criminal laws of Draco, which are referred to 621 B.C., 
twenty-seven years before the legislation of Solon, wore pre- 
served in later times ; but little appears to have been known 
respecting them or their author, beyond what could be inferred 
from their contents. Zaleucus, the legislator of the Ei^izephyrian 
Locrians, in the south of Italy, is said to have been the earliest 
author of written laws in a Greek .state. His legislation is placed 
in 662 B.C. The laws attributed to him are spurious, and the 
accounts of him in ancient writers appear in general to be 
fabulous. If indeed Timacus, a Sicilian writer, could venture 
to deny his existence, we -cannot suppose that any clear or 
authentic memorijils of him ha<l been preserved. 

The unsuccessful attempt of Cylon to make himself despot 
of Athens, which is dated at 620 B.C., is undoubtedly a historical 
fact. Its memory was preserved on account of the hereditary 
taint which it left in the powerful family of the Alcmaeonidaj ; 
and the practical effects which this taint continued to produce, 
neai’ly two centuries after the act in which it originated. 
Although the tradition of the main fact was faithfully continued, 
the details were differently related : for the brief notice of 
Herodotus differs in two material points from the full narrative 

sistent with the reign of Amasis. Sappho is placed at 611 and 596 B.c. 
Otlier anachronisms of the ancients with respect to Sappho are pointed 
out by Mr. Grotc, vol. iv. p. 104, note. 

(135) Plul. Sol. 26. Plutarch, ib., says that Solon stayed some time 
with Psenophis of Heliopolis, and Sonchis of Sais, two learned priests ; 
but h(‘ mentions no visit to Amasis. Compare Plat. Tim. § 5. 

(136) i. 30. The anecdote of Pittacusand Amasis, in Prod, ad Hesiod. 
Op. 7 17, is also doubtless fabulous, as Pittacus died in the year in which 
Amasis hegan to reign. 

(*37) Fragm. 69,' od. Didot. The spuriousness of tlie extant laws of 
Zaleucus is proved by Bentley on Phalaris, p. 274^—89, ed. 1816. 
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of Thucydides. The former states that Cylon failed in seizing 
the Acropolis ; that he became a suppliant in a temple, from 
•which he was removed; and that he was then put to death. 

The latter, on the other hand, states that Cylon seized the 
Acropolis, and was besieged in it for some time by the Athenians; 
that Cylon and his brother escaped ; but that his companions, 
reduced by hunger and thirst, became suppliants at the altars, 
and were afterwards slain by the besiegers. 

§ 14 A tolerably full account of the history of Corinth, 
during the despotic dynasty which governed that city for 
seventy-four years from the middle of the seventh century B.C., 
is introduced by Herodotus in a speech delivered by Sosicles, 
a Corinthian, at the congress a.ssemb]ed at Lacedajmon to decide 
on the restoration of Hippias.(^*") After the Doric conquest of 
Pelo 2 )ounesus, Corinth was governed by the Heraclide clan 
of the Bacchiadu:*, who are reported to have been 200 in number, 
and to have retained their power for 200 years. ('”) Cypselus, 
the son of Eetiou and Labda, is described as overthrowing the 
dominion of the Bacchiadai about boo n.r., and acquiring the 
supreme jiower. The account in Herodotus of the ten Bacchiadje 
who went to kill Cypselus when an infixnt, of his smiling on his 
murderei-s, and their taking pity on the innocent chil4 — of their 
change of intention, anti his concealment in a chest (kw^/'Ai/), 
is a legend, invented in explanation of his nanae ; not more 
historical than the story of the marvellous preservation of 
Komulus and Rcmus.(^*') Respecting the conduct and character 


( 138 ) Herod. V. 71. 

0 . 39 ) Thuc. i. 12f>. I'liis account ia followed by Schol. Ariatoph. Eq. 
415. ' Herat'! id. I’out. Pol. i, states that the eoinpanions of Cylon, ho 
laid taken refuge at the altar of >1 inerva, w'cre put to death by Megacles ; 
not Cylon himself. 

, ( 140 ) v. 92. Further details respecting Poriander are given in i. 20, 
28-4; iii. 48— 63. 

( 141 ) Diod. vii. 7; Strab. viii. 6 , § 20 . Compare Clinton, ad ann. 
7 tt. Mr. Grote rcutarka that ‘ the Bacehiad oligarchy is unquestionably 
historical;’ vol. iv. p. 409. 

( 142 ) The story is repeated, wdth some variation, by Nicol. Damasc. 
G 8 , in Fragm. Hist. Gr. vol. iii. p. 391. The chest of Cypselus, covered 
with sculptures, was preserved at Olympia, and was seen by Pausanias, 
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of Cypaelus, we have two directly opposite accounts. The 
Corinthian orator in Herodotus- says that he' drpve many 
Corinthians into banishment, deprived many of their property, * 
and* many more of their lives. Aristotle, however, in his 
Politics, accounts for the long duration of the rule of the 
Cypselidse, by saying that Cypselus was a popular leader, and 
abstained from the use of a bodyguard ; while Periander (ho 
adds), though despotic in his habits, was warlike. According 
to Herodotus, therefore, Cypselus was a harsh and cruel ruler ; 
according to Aristotle, his government was mild and popular. 
Ephorus(^‘'’^) and Heraclides Ponticus(^ agree with Aristotle 

who ronsiflors ii to bo iho iclontical olicst in which Cypsehis was concealed 
by hia mother; v. 17. § 5. Conipare above, vol. i. p. 478. Concornin*^ 
the cheat of Cypstdiia, see Mure, Hist, of Gr. Ijit. vol. iii. p. 425. Muller, 
Arch, dcr Kurist, § 57. 

(14,?) Pol. V. 12. The numbers in the passai^e of Aristotle are incon- 
sistent; and differiuit cmemlations have betm projpc>s(*d. .It bcciiir tome 
that the wor<ls 6 Vop^iav rpln are an nil erpolation, and ought 

to be ev])unged. In cliaraeterizing (Jio Cyi)selidiO in (he ft>llo\\ ing sen- 
tence, Aristotle only inentit)!i8 Cypselus niul I*erian<lcr, and is silent about 
Paannnetichus. Tlio oraeJc iu ilerodoius limits the Cy])selithe to ino 
generations : avru^ koI Trtu^fs, Trail^tot^ ye p.€v ouKen irnidcs ; and Hlraho, uhi 
suj>., has th(‘ same meaning, wlien he says tliat rpiytunai^ o oocos* avrou 

fTvvetieive, According to the detailed account in JVico], J>amas(!. (Jt), 
ib. j). 3S)3, Pcriamler had four sons, Kuagoras, Lycojdirou. (xorgus, and 
Nicolaus, all of n horn died la^forc him. lie gavtj Corcyra to liis nephew 
Psammotichtts, the son of Gi>rgus ; and ho left Corinth to Cypsoliis, 
anollicr son of Gorgus, wlio was put to death by tlie Corinthians after a 
short reign. Psammotichus, the son of Gorgus, \iho is here descrihed as 
deiU)ot of Corej^ra, is evidently the same person as IWinnu^tichus, the Sf'u 
of Gordias, who is called the successor of W-rmnder in the text of Aristotle. 
Gorgias, a brother of Periander, is mentioned in IMut. Sept. Sap. Couviv. 
17. Ainbraeia is stated to have been founded by Gorgus, the son of 
Cypselus, in Strah. vii. 7, § 6. Compare x. 2, § 8, where the name is 
corrupt. In Antonin. Liberal, e. 4, Gorgus, the founder of Ambracia, is 
tiallccl the brother of Gyjj8ehi.s. Herod, iii. 50-3, says that Pi*riander lind 
two sons, tlie younger ot wdiom, named Lycophron, he destined for his 
successor, but lie was put to death by the people of Corcyra. The eldt^st 
is called Cypselus in l)iog. Laert. i. Ut. Nicolaus Darn ascenus transfers to 
Nicolaus the stoiy'’ which Herodotus tells of Lycophron. 

(144) According to Diog. Laert. i, 1)8. Ephorus and Aristotle stated 
that Periander first used a Ixxlyguard, and changed the goverrunent into 
a despotism, and also expelled some persons from the city. This implies 
that the rule of Cypselus had been popular. 

(145) A similar account of the eliange of government effected by Peri- 
ander is given by Heraclid. Pont. Pol. 5 ; Fragm. Hist. Gr. vol. ii. p. 213. 
Herodotus, on the other hand, says : o<ra Kv^j/eXog dTrcXiTre Krtivt^^p n kuI 
diioKuiv, lltpiavdpds cr^ca aTrmXtffe, v. 92. 
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in representing Cypselus as a- mild ruler and the same view is 
found in a newly>recovered excerpt of Nicolaus Damascenus, a 
• historian of the Augustan age.(^^ Hie later writers seem to 
concur in assigning to the rule of Cypselus, characteristics the 
very opposite of those which he receives from Herodotus, the 
most ancient authority on the subject. It may therefore be 
inferred that no certain knowledge respecting his government 
had reached the age of the historians. 

Periander belongs to a somewhat later period. His reign 
extends from about 525 to 585 b.c.,(^'*^ and therefore ends 


(146) Kvi^tXof Si KopivOot) 7C()au>g ovre Bopv^opovtj <^w'po- 

Ov/iiiog u/v KofjivOioig, Frii^n. Hist. Gr. vol. iii. p. 392. 

(147) Hiia is Mr. Clinton’s computation; see his Ffisti ad ann. 625, 
585. According to Aristotle’s text, as it nt)w stands, the rule of Peri«*indcr 
lasted forty -four, not forty years. If however we follow' tlie t*hroiiology 
of Herodotus, Periander must be placed at a much later date, llerodoiiia 
says that the 3<H) Coreyncan youths whom Periander sent to Alyattes, at 
Sardis, were saved hy the Samians one gem*ration before the Lacedic- 
monian and Corinthian expedition to Samos in tin*, time of Poly crates. 
This expevlition was in 525 n.c., and a generation before this time would 
be about 555 b.c. HeiMdotus furtlu'r states that the sending of the 
Corcyranin youths was eoutemporary with the sending of a brazen crater 
from the rjaeoiiieinoniaiis to C.VfP'ins, ami of a linen thorax from Amasis to 
the Laeedfemonians, both of whieh were plundered by the Samians; 
iii. 47-8. Jt appears further from the aecouut in i. 70, that the plunder of 
the crater took place about the same time as the capture of Sardis. This 
fixes the sending of the Cori'vra'an youths to 5t0 b.c.. and yet Herodotus 
says tlifit they were seat to Alyattes, w'ho w’as tlie father and predecessor 
of Cnesus, and whose death is pliieed in 560 b.c. Thracybulus, despot of 
Miletus, with wdLom Periander was eouneeted by ties of hospitality, and 
wiio gave him the famous iidviee by cutting olfthe hoails of the tallest ears 
of corn, is described by Herodotus as contemporary with Alyattes ; i. 20 — 
22, V. 92. The account of Herodotus is therefore iiicousistent with itstdf ; 
but if w e suppose that Periauder w as alive one generation before the Laee- 
dfrmoiiian e.\])edition to Samos, w e must lengthen his lifebeyond the received 
date by at least thirty years. If w'e suj^pose him to have been alive at the 
cajiture of Sardis, we must hmgthen his life by as much as forty years. 

The emendation of Panofka, in Herod, iii. 48: [rpiVy] ytrty Trporfpor rov 
trrparfv/iaroc reerov, is approved by M idler. Dor. i. 8, § 4, note, and it is 
supported by Pint, do Herod. Malign. 22, wdio either found it thus w'ritteu 
iu liis copy, or tacitly corrected what he considered an error of the his- 
torian. Three generations before 525 B.c. would be 615 B.c., which falls 
within the reign of Periander according to the received chronology. But 
this alteration is quite inconsistent w'itJi the statement w hich follow's those 
words — that the sending of the Corcyrteau youths w as contemporary with 
the plunder of the crater ; the plunder of the crater being fixed to the time 
of the capture of Sardis, 646 u.c., which is less than one complete genera- 
tion before 625 b.c. We must therefore suppose that the present text of 
Herodotus, with all its chronological inconsistencies, is correct. 

Diog. Laert. i. 95, represents the sending of the Corcyrsean youths as 
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about a century before the birth of Herodotus. Tils liistory 
appears to be better ascertained than that of his father C} pselus; 
but the accounts of liiin are largely alloyed with fable.(‘ ''') We are 
told that he murdered his beautiful wife Melissa, during her preg- 
nancy, by au act of brutal violence, in a fit of jealousv' jjroduced 
by false stories which ho had hoard from some of his concuoines; 
and that when he afterwartls discovered the tnith, ho caused his 
informants to be burnt to death.(*'”) The murder of his wife 
gives occasion to a story told by Herodotus, of his sending 
messengers to consult a necromantic oracle near the river 
Acheron, in Thesprotia, concerning a deposit of money made 
with him by a friend, the place of which was known to her. 
When his wife’s spirit is evoked, she refuses to give the informa- 
tion ; she sjiys that she is cold and shivering, because her clothes 
were not burnt with her. As soon as Periander receives this 
message, he convenes all the Corinthian women to the temple of 
Juno. They appear in their best attire, as for a festival; 
whereupon ho orders his bodyguards to strip them, free and 
servile alike, of their clothes; and the clothes are forthwith 
burnt in a trench to Meli.ssa. Her shade is satisfied by this 


occurriii*^ at Hie close of Pcriniitler’s life. He wtate.^ moreover tliat Peri- 
ander llollri^hed about tJje lliirty-ei^^lilb olympiad, (328 — 5 n.c., ib, 98, 
'which is wholly irre(*oncilable with the chronology of Herodotus. 

(148; ‘ Tlum^h the general features of his character, his cruel tyranny, 
no less than his v'v^our and ability, may bo sutjicieiitly relied 011, yet the 
j)artieiilar incident H (ronnected wit b bis name are all extremely dubious ;* 
Grotc, vol. in*, p. 5(3. ISee also ]Mure, vt)l. iii. p. — 8; iv. p. 891 — 4; 
and Jiayle Diet, in v. Afany of tbe recc*ived maxims anti practices of 
Greek despotism were irat-ed to Periander, accordiiif^ to Aristot. Pol. v. 11. 
He seems to have been au ideal rvpavvos ; clever, bold, iiiiscrumdous, nier- 
cil<‘ss, and successful ; and hence he became a sort of mythical founder for 
the iTriiicipIcs of the system ; like Tarc^uinius tSuperbus, who was reyiorted 
t'> have inveutod chains, prisons, rods, and other instruments of torture and 
methods of punishment; see Joannes Antioehenus, in Pra^^m. Hist. Gr. 
vol. iv. p. 658, and other writers cited by Schvvegler, vol. i. p. 781. 'fbere 
appears to be no authority for the statement of Niebulir, ib. p. 276, that 
the government of Periander was popular at its comineneemont. Aristotle, 
l*oL V. 12, says that he was rvpapviKos, aWa iroXeptK^g, Heracdid. 
Pont. 5, describes him as governing on despotic principles, though with 
moderation. 

(149) Diog. Laert. i. 94. Herod, iii. 60, simply mentions his murder 
f bis wife. Concerning her beauty, see Pytluenetus, ap, Atlien. xiii. 

. 589 P. Fragm. Hist. Gr. vol. iv. p. 487. 
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offering, and on a second message to the oracle, discloses the 
place where she had concealed the deposit. (’*”) This story 
• reappears in a wholly <lifferent form, in the version of it adopted 
hy Eiihoriis. According to this version, Periander made a vow 
that he wouM dedicate a statue of gold, if he gainetl the victory 
in the chariot-race at Olympia. Having been successful, he was 
in want of gold for the sacred offering ; and ho procured it, by 
stripping the women of their golden ornaments, when they were 
assembled at a festival. Another account of the origin of 
the golden statue of the Cypselidse is cited from the work 
of a certain Agaclytus, upon Olympia. This writer stated that 
it was dedicated by Cypselus, who defrayed the expenses of it 
by a property-tax of “ten per cent, continued for ten years. 
Didymus however affirmed that it was dedicated by Peri- 
ander, not by Cypselus ; and that his object was to check 
the luxury and repress the self-reliance of the Corinthians. 
These variations of the same story, mixed up with the explana- 
tion of a celel)rated sacred offering, are infallible marks of a 
legendary origin. The marvellous story of Arion and the 
Dolphin is likewise connected with I’eriander, Arion is 
described as having pas.scd the chief part of his life at the court 
of Periander, and as having returned to him from Tajnarura 
after his miraculous preservation by the dolphin. ('•'") It can 
scarcely be doubted that this story was suggested by a statue of 
a man sitting on a dolphin which was dedicated by Arion 
at Ta}uarum.(^®*) 

( 150 ) Ilcrocl. V. 92. ( 1 . 5 ^) DioR. Laert. i. 96. 

( 152 ) Pliotiufl and Siiidaa in Kvil^tXtSav dvd^fia. It is stated that under 
tills statue tliere was iusi-ribi'il the following couplet, ■which vre must 
suppose to liave been placed there after the fall of the Cypselidic : — 
avrdc fyto cr^vp/fXarot; tifii Ko\o(T(r6f;* 

tiri Kv\j/iXiiuir y^vfa. 

Sec IVagm. Hist. Gr. vol. iv. p. 288. 

The story of Cypselus leyving a property-tax of ten per cent, for ten years, 
and thus fuHiliing a vow tliut, if he beeaino despot of Corinth, he would 
consecrate the entire property of the people to Jupiter, is also told in 
Pseud-Arisiot. Oecon. ii. 2, but without referenee to the golden statue or 
to any other olForiug. A treasury of Cypselus at Delphi is mentioned by 
Herod, i. 14. 

( 153 ) Herod, i. 21 , describes this as the oQering of Arion, but ho does 
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The despotic dynasty of tlie Orthagorida) at Sicyon was 
nearly contemporary with tliat of the Cypselidai at C»>riiith. 
It lasted from about 670 to 670 B.C., and consisted of three 
rulers, Orthagoras, Myron, and Cleisthenes. Of the two first, 
no detailed accounts are preserved of the last some stories 
are related by Herodotus, illustrative of his enmity to Argos. 
The naiTative of his proceeding respecting the Sicyonian tribes, 
and of his imposing opprobrious names upon three of them, 
derived from the swine and the ass, may be founded on fact ; 
but all such stories explanatory of proper names are suspicious 
unless they can be traced to contemporary testimony. (^®*) 


Dot say fliat Arion is himself represented : xal *Aoiov6c Itrn avaBr\itaxa\Kkov 
oh fikya Itti Tatt^df^fi, Itti hfXtplvog dv9()Mirot;. l*aU8. iii. 25, § 7, ^eaks of 
it as the brazen statue of Ari*»n on a cloJpliin. Compare yElian, Ilist. An. 
xii. 45. Gellius, xvi. 19, repeats the story of Hcrodotvis. Bianor, a Greek 
jioet of the a^c of Augustus, makes the dolj)hiii bring Arioii, not to Tiena- 
rum, but to Corinth; Antli. Bal. ix, 308; See Lorentz, de Orig. Vet. 
Tarent. p. 16 — 21. (Berlin, 1827.) 

Col, Mure remarks that ‘ if Herodotus did think fit to devote any con- 
siderable share of his text to tlie affairs of Corinth, we had a right to 
expect that he would give a preference to those* possessing real iniportanco. 
But instead of this, m hile a very liberal allowance of his text lias been 
giv'cn to the history of Corinth, or rather of Bcriiiiider, it has been allotted 
all but exclusively to ]>oj)ular and for the most part scandalous and fabu- 
lous anecdotes;’ TTist. of Gr. IjiI. vol. iv. p. 392. Periandcr di(*d in 
585 B.C., just a century before the birth of Ilerodotus, after having been 
master of Corinth, according to Ari.slotle, for fort y-four years. Jt is by 
no nieaiis certain that in liis lifetime the memory of the genuine history of 
Corintli during tlie years 029 — 585 B.e. was ]jrc*8er\’^ed, or that the stories 
then current concerning that period were not all of the same legendary 
character as those whicli lie has re])orted. Herodotus has preserved 
scarc'cly any authentic history for tin? same period at Athens ami Sparta. 
Col. Mure afterwards says that ‘ the historian's notices of Periandcr of 
Corinth present anomalies justifying the be lief that it embodies, not so 
much the result of his o\^n iTii]>ariiai research as the eahimiiies of the then 
popular party in the Corinthian state, in whose traditions he had been led, 
from whatever cause, to repose too implicit a conlideiice ;’ ih. p. 497. It 
seems however more probable that they w^ere stories which had been 
modified by popular tradition, without any determinate political in- 
fluence. 

(154) An anachronism in Pausanias respecting Tartessian brass in the 
thesaurus of Myron at Olympia is pointed out by Mr. Grote, vol. iii. 
p. 44, note. 

(155) Herod, v. 67, cf. vi. 126. Herodotus states that the names im- 
posed by Cleisthenes remained in use for sixty years after his death, when 
the Sicyonians changed them to the names of the Doric tribes, Ilylleis, 
Painphyli, and Dymanatse. If the names had been considered insulting, 
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Aristotle gives to the Orthagorkloe generally the character of 
popular rulc.-rs ; ho says that they observed the laws of their 
country, and made themselves beloved by personal attentions 
to the citizems. He mentions an anecdote of Cleisthenes having 
rewarded a person who decided against him in some disputed 
question as to a victory at public games ; this stoiy was, it 
seems, connected with a sitting statue extant in his time in the 
market-place at Sicyon.(*'‘®) We are quite ignorant as to 
Aristotle's means of information respecting the history of Sicyon 
during this early period. 

§ 15 We find no detailed accounts in Lacedaemonian his- 
tory above the kings Leon and Hegesicles, who lived al>out 
600 B.C., until we reach the time of the Messenian wara Of 
these ancient wars there is no mention in Herodotus, and 
they are not alluded to by Thucydides. The earliest extant 
writer who speaks of the war by which Sparta subjugated 
Messenia, is Isocrates, who in his Archidamus, composed soon 
after the battle of LeucLra, and the restoration of the Messe- 
nians by Epaminondas, represents it in the following manner.(^^’') 
His account is, that the Alessenians assassinated their king and 
founder, Cresphontes, the Heraclid ; that his sons came to 
Sparta, as suppliants, oflering their country as the price of 
assistance ; that the Spartans consulted the oracle of Delphi, 
which advised them to accept the gift and avenge the wrongs of 
the sons of the murdered king ; and that they thereupon laid 
siege to Messene, and, after a long contest, succeeded in con- 


thoy would probably have been clianjicd as soon as the despotism was 
overthrown. Aeconliiij; to this statement, the suppression ot the Gleis- 
thenean names took>plaee about 510 b.c. 

(156) Pol. V. 13. 

(157) The only mention of a Messenian war in Herodotus is the cur- 

sory mlnsion in ix. 35, « hieh is to the war called the Third Messenian 
War. (4(>'li — 154 n.c.) ll«*re tt/ios for w/jos 'Iffto/iff is probably an 

ancient corruption ; see Mliller, Dor. i. 9, § 10, note. It has been already 
remarked tiiat the ancient MSS. more often err in proper names than in 
other parts of the text. 

(158) See Archidam. § 23-4, 33-4, ed. Bekker. The Archidamus was 
completed in 366 b.c. The battle of Leuctra was in 37 1 , and the restoration 
of Messenia in 369 b.c. 
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quering the country.(^®®) According to this view of the conquest 
of Messenia^ it must have taken place soon after the return of 
the Heraclidse, in 1104 RC. Aristotle likewise speaks of the 
Messenian war as prior to Lycurgus he probably conceived 
it as falling under the early kings. Ephorus, however, the con- 
temporary of Isocrates, who appears to have related this war in 
his history, placed its commencement at the time which was 
assumed by later writers ; namely, soon after the reign of 
Teleclus, the eighth king of Sparta from Eiirysthenes,(^°^) and 
therefore nine generations after tJic date sujjposed by Isocrates, 

A detailed narrative of the wars by which Sparta subjugated 
Messenia is extant iti the work of Pausanias, who wrote in the 
time of the Antonines. According to his statement, there were 
two Messenian wars ; the first of which lasted twenty years, 
from 743 to 723 n.c. ; while the second, which was intended to 
repress an attempt at independence, Ix'gau after an interval of 
thirty-eight years, and lasted seventeen years from 685 to 
668 Pausanias describes himself as having derived his 

narrative from two principal sources ; the prose liistory of the 
first war, by Myron of Priene, and the ej>ic poem of Rhianus of 


(159) Arcliidamus proceeds to sa^'- tliat flioir tide to the Mesaeniau 

territory is as good as tlieir title to tlie haeoiiian territory; namely, tlie 
gift of tlie Heraelida>, the declaration of (he Reljihic oraele, and con({iieHt ; 
§ 35-7. According to Pausau. iv. 3, § 1, 5, iv. 5, § 1, Orcspiiontcs 

courted the people, and wJis in consequence put to death, together with 
his sons, the aristocratic party. His son iEjiytus, who was in Arcadia, 
alone escaped, and w as afterw^ards restored to the throne by tlie Arcadians, 
by the Lacedaemonians under JEurysthencs and Proclcs, and bydlic Argives 
under Simus the son of Temenus. Apollod. ii. 8, § 5, says that Cresplioiites 
and two of liis sons w'cre kUled by the Messenians, but he represents 
Aipytus as returning secretly, and recovering Jiis kingdom by the murder 
of the usurper Polyphontes. 

(160) Pol. ii. 9. Mr. Clinton’s alteration of this passage, in order to 
make it harmonize with Pausanias, is not admissible ; r, II. vol. i. p. 143, 
note. 

(161) Fragm. 53, cd. Didot. Niebuhr, ib. p. 172, thinks that Ephorus 
gave a true, though perhaps a brief, liistory of the Messenian wars. It 
docs not however appear that Kphorus could have had access to any ma- 
terials from wdiich a true history of these w'ars could be written. 

(162) Concerning the chronology of the Messenian wars, see Clinton, 
F. H. vol. i. p. 250 — 7. Some accounts made an interval of eighty or 
ninety years hetw pn the tw^o wars. 
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Crete, on the second. Hhianus is stated to have lived 
at the end of the third century, B.C., and Myron probably 
belonged to the same age.(’®^) These writers doubtless com- 
posed them works under the influence of the feelings produced 
by the restoration of Messenia. After the Messeiiians had 
recovered their independence, the ancient wars in which they 
had been subjugated by Sparta were invested with a halo of 
patriotism, and became a theme for authors who wished to 
strike upon this new chord of sympathy. When Herodotus 
wrote, tlieir history had been forgotten, and there was no na- 
tional feeling to create a legendary interest in their favour ; but 
after the time of Epuminondas, a new Messeiiian sentiment had 
growm up, and the revival of Messtnian independence produced the 
same demand for an account of the Messenian wars, as the great- 
ness of Romo produced for a history of the period of its kings, and 
of the first centuries of the Republic. The narrative of Pausanias 
shows out of how small a stock of authentic information the 
ancients wore able to fabricate a detailed history. The Mes- 
senian wars, however early their time, must indeed be considered 
as historical ; for the poems of Tyrta^us, in which they were 
mentioned, were extant in antiquity, and Tyrt^aeus was contem- 
porary with the second war, and was divided only by a generation 
from the first. He describes the first war as liaving been carried 
on by the grandfathers of the living generation a period 
quite within accurate memory. A feAV allusions in Tyrtaius, and 
some popular stories, floating among the Messenians, were pro- 
bably the entire materials from which the works, followed by 
Pausanias, were constructed. His narrative of the- Messenian 
wars is a mere political romance, composed of imaginary 

(163) iv. 6. The Messenian wars appear to have been fully related in 
the lost seventh book of Diodorus ; see vii. 7, 8, 12 — 14. 

(164) See Fragm. Hist. Gr. vol. iv. p. 4-60. 

(165) aiir^v «V Ifiaxovr fri| 

vioXiuiwe, atti raXairi^fwra^ ffvftdv ixovTfs, 
aix/uQrai, iraripiiiv tifitrkpwv iraripce. 

Fragm. 4, Schneidewin. 

The city of Messene, besieged by the Spartans, is signified in these 
verses. 
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events. (^®®) So little was ascertained respecting them, that 
Aristomenes, the great champion of Messenian independence, 
was placed by Myron in the first war, whereas Bhianus placed 
him in the second ; and Pausanias, on grounds of probability, 
prefers the account of the poet to that of the prose historian 
though there is no valid ground for deciding in favour of either. 

Lycurgus, tlie Spartan lawgiver, is placed before the Mes- 
senian wars; but there is a wide discrepancy as to his date. 
Thucydides fixes the constitutional reform of Lacedsemon, which 
may be considered as synonymous with the legislation of 
Lycurgus, at a little more than four hundred years before the 
end of the Peloponnesian war : that is, about 810 The 

date of Eratosthenes places him at 884 Ii.c. ; another date, 
mentioned by Clemens of Alexandria, at 926 The 

majority of writers describe Lycurgus as the guardian of Chari- 
laus, of the Proclhl line ; but Herodotus states tliat, according 
to the account of the Lacedaemonians themselves, Lycurgus 
remodelled their constitution when he was guardian of his 
nephew Labotas, who was of the Agid line.(^"‘’) According to 
the received chronology, Labotas began to reign about 995 B.O. 


(j66) Seo Muller, Dor. i. 7, § 8 — 11 ; Grote, vol. ii. p. 656 — 5fi8. 
Niebuhr, in his Lectures on Ancient History, thus expresses himself 
rcspectinff the Mt’ssenifin wars : ‘ Down to the time of Cnesus, a thick 
darkness envelops the affairs of Greece Proper ; we can discern only sontc 
isolated points, such as the suprennu’y of Pheidon in Pcloponnesusi but it 
is uttt'rly impossible to fix them chronologically. An event of a similar 
nature is the subjugation of Messene by the Spartans ; the fact itself is as 
certain as all the reported details about it are luideserving of credit. . . . 
We cannot believe that he [Myi’onj invented the whole; bis account is 
probably based upon Messenian traditions, but no man can say how far 
they are trustwortliy. . . . In the romance of Myron, king Theo- 

pompus is slain. What was the fate of the several leaders, Kiiphaes, 
Antlrocles, and Antiochus, and how Ithoine was defended — nil these are 
points which it is impossible to relate ; they arc as little historical as the 
accounts of Romulus and Numa ib. p. 262, 265. 

(167) Pans. iv. 6, § 2. ‘ Aristomenes is not an invention of Rhianus ; 

he is a mythical personage, who certainly once did exist, but is so com- 
pletely disguised by popular tradition, that nothing, or only very little of 
his history is authentic Niebuhr, ib. p. 266. 

(168) i. 18. 

(169) See Clinton, F. H. vol. i. p. 14(><-5, on the date of Lycurgus. 

(170) i. 65. 
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Xenophon ascends to a still higher date ; for he makes Lycurgus 
contemporary with the return of the Heraclid8e.(^"^) The ao 
counts concerning his life and his legislation were, according to 
Plutarch, not less discordant than those concerning his time.(^'^*) 
Hellanicus indeed was silent respecting his legislation, and attri- 
buted the Spartan constitution to Eurysthones and Procles.(^''^) 
The tradition of his own countrymen, and the general voice 
of antiquity, regarded him as the author of the constitution of 
Sparta, as it existed in the historical age ; but no certain 
knowledge of his actions seems to have been preserved. His 
life by Plutarch is nothing but a series of fictions, intended to 
account for the institutions of which he is assumed to be the 
author.(^"^) It resembles the history of Romulus, who, like him, 
performs the part of a universal founder and it is equally 
the result of late fiction unassisted by authentic traditionary 
materials. 

( 171 ) Rep. Lac. 10 , § 8 , cited by Pint. Lyc?. i. Timfleus, ap. Pint, ib., 

and Cii'oro, hop. ii, 10 , Brut. 10 , resort to the contrivance of supposing 
that there were two Lyeurguses ; see Fragm. Hist. Gr. vol. i. p. 202. 
Compare Mure, vol. iv. p. 88 . * Tlie metliod of doubling or trebling Iho 

same person (says Niebuhr) leads to most pt'rvcrse proceedings ; but is 
nevertheless a viTy common expedient, which is eoiistariily resorted to, 
which w as unfortunately too often applied by the later among the ancient 
grammarians, and has been eagtu’ly seized u]>on by the modern stdiolars of 
the seventeenth and eigliteeiith centuries, for the purpose of reconciling the 
most difl*erent accounts and traditions;’ Leet. on Anc. Hist. vol. i. p. 191. 
This expeilumt is also disapproved of by Col. Mure, vol. \v, ]>. 89. 

( 172 ) Plut. Lye. i. Fragm. 91, od. Didot. 

( 174 ) See Muller, Dor. i. 7, § 0 . ‘The wJiolc hisk>ry of Ly(?iirgus, 
'which w'e read in Plulnreli, is no more historical than the life of Nunia, 

which Plutarch lias drawn up as a parallel to it; but I have still more 

faith in the historical existence of Lycurgus than in that of Numa 

Wo will not doubt that Lycurgus was a law'^-giver, who came forward 
under the sanction of the Delphic oracle ; but the accounts of his life are 
at least liighly doulitful, and the extent of his legislation is as doubtful as 
his personal history Niebuhr, ib. p. 268-9. Again, in p. 186, he remarks, 

‘ If there had boon a traditional history of Sparta, it could assuredly not 
have left the Spartan lawgiver in vague uncertainty ; but, as matters now 
are, there exist the most different stories about him.’ In jp. 187 he 
remarks that the uncertainly rospeeling the time and actions ojTLycurgus 
is such, that he cannot be considered as belonging to history. 

( 175 ) 1I<^ thus regarded by Xenophon, in his Essay on the Lacedie- 
nionian Constitution, llaase, in his edition, p. 155, remarks : ‘ Xenophon, 
qui, ut est alienus ab illiistrandA et perserntanda veteris memoriae <^8cu- 
ntate, non quern epneque lex auctorem, sed quern usum haberet qusesivit, 
omnes pariter Lycurgi irihuem aapieniiie* 
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The ephors, a ma^stracy peculiarly characteristic of the 
Spartan state, are ascribed by Herodotus and Xenophon to the 
institution of Lycurgus.(^”*) Aristotle however and Plutarch 
attribute them to king Theopompus ; and represent his act to 
have been dictated by a long-sighted desire of rendering the 
royal office more durable by diminishing its power.(’^ 

The helots, as the slaves of the Lacedajmonians were called, 
are stated to have derived their name from the town Helos, 
which rebelled in the time of Agis, the next king after Eurys- 
thenes, and whose inhabitants were in consequence reduced to 
slavery. This story, however, is probably a mere etymo- 
logical legend, not founded on any trustworthy historical 
evidence. 

1 1 is to be observed that, as the Spartans discouraged lite- 
rature, they had no native historians : nearly all the writers on 
Sparta were foreigners :(*'*’’) Dicajarchus, whose work on the 
Spartan constitution was annually read to the youths in the 
office of the ephors, was a native of the Sicilian Messene.(*^) 
If there had been a class of native writers, who occupied them- 
selves with the early history of their country, they would pro- 
bably have elaborated the stories and legends respecting the 
early kings, in the same manner that the Roman historians, 
from Fabius downwards, constructed a history for their seven 
kings, and the first centuries of the rejiublic, full of events, and 
explanations of the origins of institutions. If Sparta had pos- 
sessed a literary class, we might have had an early Lacedae- 


(176) Toie l^opovs Kai yepovrac taTtjin AvKovpyoc, Hcrod. i. 65. He is 
followed by Xenophon, Plato, and otlicrs ; see Clinton, vol. i, j). 338. 

(177) Pol. V. 11 ; Lye. 7. The same story is alluded to by Cic. Leg. 
iii. 7 ; Itep. ii. 33. The existence of the office of ephor is traced by clear 
evidence up to the time of king Ariston. The ephors who had been 
sitting with him when the news of the birth of his son Demaratus was 
brou[pit to him, were produced as witnesses in the iiivcstigation concerning 
the legitimacy of the latter, about 491 b.c.; Herod, vi. 66. 

(178) Ephor. fragm. 18. See MUllcr, Dor. iii. 3, § 1 ; Niebuhr, ib. 
p. 236; Grotc, vol. ii. p. 496, who all reject the derivation of 
from "EXov. 

(179) Muller, t)or. iv. 8, § 1. Manso, Sparta, vol. i. part ii. p. 70. 

(180) Fragm. 21, ap. Fragm. Hist. Gr. vol. ii. p. 241. 
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moman histoiy, ivrUten under the influence of Lacedsamonian 
feeling, not less copious and minute, than the history of the 
Messenian wars, which, after the restoration of Messenia, was 
written under the influence of Messenian feeling. 

§ 16 Phidon, king of Argos, who is reported to have 
extended both his power and his kingdom, and to have caused 
his influence to be felt over a large part of Greece, has, like 
Lycurgus, two dates, divided by a long interval from each other. 
He is placed at 895 and also at 7-18 B.C., a difierence of 147 
years. He was celebrated as the author of the scale of 
weights and measures used in the Peloponnesus but 

whether this is •more historical than many other origins of 
useful inventions must, with respect to so ancient a name, re- 
main uudetennined. 

The time when the names of Spartan kings, and the 
years of their reigns, were first noted by conteini^orary registra- 
tion, cannot be determined with certainty. Theopompus; who 
lived in the Second Messeij^'au War, is mentioned by Tyrtaansi ; 
which of his predecessors 'up to Eurysthenes and Procles arc real 
men, and which are fictitious names, inserted in order to make 
a continuous genealogy ascending to Hercules, is doubtful 
The variations in the names and succession of the early kings 
shoWy however, tlnit no list of paramount authority was received 


(181) See Clinton, vol. i. p, 217. 

(182) Herod, vi. 127 ; Strab. viii. 3, § 33 ; Plin. H. N. vii. 67 ; Miiller, 
^gineticfi, p. 5(5. Compare above. v<ij. i. p. 452 , n. 138, ]). 609, n. 105, 
where the introduction of <Joined money is ascribed to Numa, and also to 
Servius. The establishment of weights and measures is also attributed to 
Servius. Mr. Grote says of Phidon : ‘ The few facts which we learn 
respecting this prince exhibit to us, for the first time, something like a 
real position of parties in the Pclojionnesus, wherein the actual conflict of 
living, historical men and cities comes out in tolerable distinctness vol. 
ii. p. 419. Niebuhr considers. Phidon as historical, and his personal his- 
tory as quite certain ; he likewise credits the statomeiii that Phidon 
established common weights and measures for the whole of Peloponnesus ; 
ib. p. 260. 

(183) The views of O. ^Miiller resnecting the registers of the oarly 
Spartan kings are fully explained by nini, in a review of Mr. Clinton^s 
first volume, in the Gottingiscdie gel. Anzeigen, 1837, vol. ii. p. 893 — 6. 

Speaking of the lists of the Spartiiu kings, and the eatmogue of the 
^iestesses of Juno at Argos, he says : * Xt is certain that these doeuments 
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anterior to Homd^go^ oompoi^ a dttoookgi^ «i^k ^ ,the 
Idnga of SpiMrta jC**) which wm probably £>imded on . native 
acoounta The quadriennial n^iater of Olympic viotora seems 


wore pToportionably oId» sinccT the most akilAil mqairez«~HelIanioua for 
the Arrive and Eratosthenes for the Spartan lists — considered them suifl- 
cu'ntly autlieniie, to serve as the basis of the chronology of entire periods. 
STevertheloss, we aiv compelled to iissunie that at tl&o time when writing 
can be cWavly proved to have been used in Greece — that is, in the eiglith, 
or at the earliest the ninth contmy b.c. — these registers were eonipile<i 
from the rccollortions of the oldest persons, by Spartans versed in their 
ijiitive history, autl from various traces and eonjeetures by priests of^rgos, 
w'ho felt a pride in tbe ajiti4|uity of their tcniplr, Thoro wore many such 
registei's in temples ; sueli as the li^ts of the kings atid ^'irioBts of Apolio 
at Sicyon, cited by the chroiiographers, the genealogy oi the Butadfo in 
the temple of Minerva Polirfs at Athens, the interesting and important 
catalogue of the priests of Neptune, of the family of Antheado^, at Hali- 
carnassus, which lias recently been brought to light. (Corp. Inscript. Gr. 
No. 2C55.) If however all these names had been recorded at the times to 
which they relate, or even from tlie licttirn of the Heraclidiu, there must 
have existed a ])ractice in the art of wTitiug, and a zeal for tlie preservation 
of remarkable facts, wliich cannot be reconciled with tJu^ ineagreness and 
uncertainty of the Greek history in these centuries. We must, in that 
case, supyjose the Greek history, at-this^arly periodi to have possessed* 
contemporary annals, like Tlomc from the eominencement of the republic. 

It is juso certain that the Argivo, as well as the Halicarnassian list 
(Boeckh, ib. vol. ii. p. 4^0) was full of unhiatorical statements.* 

O. Muller contests the view of Mr. Clinton that tlic lists of the early 
Spartan kings msy have contained names alone, without numbers. He 
aamits, liowever, the force of the phjection that the descjents in both tlie 
royal houses for all the early kings c*annot have been from father to son, 
as they are repre.sented, especially as collateral descents begin as soon as 
we arriv^^e at the age of contemporary history. He remarks that in other 
lists of hereditary rulers in early times a s/milar direct descent occurs, as 
in the kings of Arcadia and the Baechiadte of Corinth. Hence he supposes 
that the lists of the names were without any statement of the genealogical 
relations, and that it was taken for granted that the descent was always 
from father to son, except in one case, when Zeuxidamus the Eurypontid 
followed immediately after his grandfather Tliqppompus, the conqueror of 
Messenia ; a circumstance whicli may have been mentioned in the poems of 
Tyrfcacus. This construction of tJie lists of the Spartan kiiiga^ is (he adds) 
at all events older than Herodotus ; see vii. 204, viii. 131. • 

According to Niebuhr, Eratosthenes made up the lists of Spartan 
kings from traditionaiy names, but the dates which he added were fic- 
titious ; ib. p. 187. See also p. 257, where the lists of Spartan kings 
made by Eratosthenes are treated as unwortliy of confidence. In p. 231 
he says that the autlientic history begins with the kings Eurypon oad 
Agis. Compare p. 236. 

(184) See Clinton, F. H. vol. i. p. 144. 

(185) irpvrdv£tff 4 dpxovrec oi rdv AaKidaifioviiov* t<m 6k xpovi/ed. Suidas 
in Xdpa>ir. Sec Fragra. Hist. Gr. vol. i. p. xviii. No fragment of it is pre- 
served. Compare Mure, vol. iv. p. 76, 168. 
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io have been kept with regularity fretu the year 

but it* was> a mere instrument of chronological notatiotf; it 

afforded no historical information. 

§ 17 That the Dorians at some early period settled in the 
Peloponnesus, and reduced the previous population to subjec- 
tion, cannot be doubted ; but the detailed account of this event, 
under the denomination of the Return of the Heraclidae, in 
1104 na, eighty years after the capture of Troy, belongs to 
legend, and not to history. We do not know that either the 
persons or the events are real ; no contemporary poet makes 
mention of it ; and the time is too remote fgr a faithful oral 
tradition to have descended to the age of the hibtorians.(^''*) 

Mr. Grote says that, at the Return of the Heraclidse, 
pass, as if touched by the wand of a magician, from mythical 
to historical Greecc.^^^^) Colonel Mure likewise speaks of the 
Dorian revolution as forming a marked line between mjthical 
and real in the annals of Greeco.(^^*') It seems however im-* 


( 186 ) Col. Mure rejects the statements wliicli distinguish the olympiad 
of Ipliitus from that of Ooropbus, and supposes that tliei’e was a series of 
unrecorded victors before Corcebus ; vol. iv. p. 78 — 00 . Mr. Clinton does 
not agree vrith Clavier in assuming that there were three persons named 
Ipliitus, but he tliiuks that there were two; F. II. vol. i. p. J42. l''arro 
divided time into three periods ; tlie first lie called the iiiicertaiu period, 
the second the mythical, and the third the liisiorical period. He reckoned 
the historical period from the first olympiad ; Censorin. de die nat. e. 21 . 

( 187 ) JNiebuhr considers all the details connected wiili the Jteturii of 
the Heraclidfc as fabulous. ‘My decided opinion (ho says) is, tliat we do 
not possess the slightest historical knowledge of tlie circumstances aceora- 

S anying the conquest. All the stories about it, as those of the fights of 
I'isamcnus, the son of Orestes, with tlie Dorians, of the Achieaus thri»wiag 
tUcfnsclvcs upon the Tonians, of the eniigration of the latter, and the like, 
are quite irreconcilable with the triulitions of the preceding period; the 

whole account- docs not possess a shadow of historical truth 

The instinctive desire of man to fill up what is deficient, led men to 
invent and record the story of an immigration. AV’^hen this is once done, 
everything, according to a natural paralogism, is credulously taken for 
true tradition ; and posterity forgets that the things recorded many cen- 
turies after tlie event, though the record itself may be centuries old, has 
no more authenticity than if the story wore now written down for the 
first time ib. p. ?28-S0. 

( 188 ) Hist. vol. ii. p. 7. 

( 189 ) Hist, of Gr. Lit. vol. iv. p. 71. Niebuhr makes the historical 
period commence with the Doric migration; but he remarks that though 
the previous period is mythical, the subsequent period is not altogether 

N N 2 * 
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possible to fix anyone period for the commencement of authendo 
histesy iu the different Greek states. It is probable, that, 
for reasons of "which we are now ignorant, the traditions of 
certain states may have mounted higher thmi others, or may 
have, been registered at an earlier date. We cannot suppose 
the illumination to have been simultaneous and universal : a 
few bright spots probably apjieared in different places, as pre- 
curbors of the full light of history, which after a time overspread 
the entire country. Thus the history of Athens, for 794 years 
during the reign of sixteen kings from Cecrops I. to Codrus, of 
thirteen perpetual archons from Medon to Alcma*on,(^®”) and 
also under seven decennial archons from Charops in 7»’>2 to 
Eryxias in (584 B.c., and under the annual archons from Creou 
in 683 B.r. to the time of Oylon, is a complete blank, except so 
far as it is decorated with fabulous legends attached to the 
names of TheseuS and Codrus.(’®^) Various accounts were given 
.of the death of Codrus, who was sup 2 JOsed to have sacrificed 
himself by a stratagem for the safety of his countiy.(^®”) He 
was said to be the last Athenian king, and it was supposed that 
after him the loyalty was abolished in order to do him 


bisiorica] ; ib. p. 181. Diodorus states that 3^>horu8 passed over the 
ancient mythical period in silence, on account of its obscurity and uncer- 
tainty, and began Jiis history with the Hcturn of the Heraelidai; iv. 1. 

(190) See Meursius, do lieg. Athen. iih 10; Clinton, vol. i. p. 69, 121, 
■131. Concerning the beginning of the annual archons, see Clinton, ib. 

E . 182. Niebuhr says : ‘ It is not impossible that at Athens there ma^ 
ave been records even of the last kings and of tlie archons for life ; their 
names at least do not appear to be fictitious, like those which strike us at 
once in so many mytlis ;* ib. p. 183. In p. 226 lie remarks that the years 
of the archons for life have as little authenticity as those of Theseus and 
Erechtlieus. 

(191) Niebuhr considers the accounts of the kings and perpetual 
archons of Attica as fabulous ; at the most, he thinks that some of the 
names of the real kings have been preserved ; ib. p. 224-6. Afterwards 
he remarks that ‘ we know absolutely notliing of the history of Attica 
under the government of the archons for life, and those who held their 
office for ten years, until w e approach the time of Solon. We possess tswo 
lists, but do not know a single fact, if w e except the mention of the Syos 
Kvkwpfiop and the legislation of Draco p. 260. Compare Grote, vol. i. 
p.^ 2G2--298 ; vol. iii. p. 65-7, who saprs that * all our historical knowledge 
of Athens is confined to the period of the annual archons.’ 

(192) See Meursius, de Beg. Athen. iii. 12, 13. 
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honour. His successor, Medon, is however sometimes csUed 
king.(^^) According to anot))^r story the royalty was abolished 
on a^Kiount of the effeminacy of the kinga(^®‘) A topographical 
legend, explanatory of a singular name of a place in Athens, 
was related of Hippomenes, one of the perpetual archons ; but 
the story is told anonymously by .dSschines, and it seems to 
ha,ve been transferred to him on account of his name.(*®®) 

The ^counts of the primitive state of Attica, which describe 
twelve cities as founded by Cecrops, and afterwards consoli- 
dated by Theseus and which speak of provincial kings in 
Attica, contain no historical material ; all attempts to illus- 
trate the four ancient tribes, the Hopletes, Geleontes, Argadeis, 
and .^gieoreis,('®®) are moreover as fruitless as the similar at- 


(19^) Post Codvnni nemo AtheuiS rognavit, gnod inemorim nominis 
cjns tributuni est; Jiistiii, ii. 7. Compare Synccllus, vol. i. p. 335, 

(104) Pans. vii. 2, § 1 j V. H. viii. 5. Homer was entertained 

by Medon, king of Atliens, according to Hesiod, ct Horn. Cgptaui. p. 252, 
eu. Ooettling. 

(195) Heraclid. Pont. Pol. i. § 3, awb St KoSpiS&v ovKtTi PaaiXtlg ppowvro,* 
^ih rb SoKilv rpvip^Vf icai /jLa\aKoi%* y^yovkvai, 

(196) IleracH’d. ib.; Diod. viii. 27. Suidas in ^Imrofiivrjs andTra^* iirTrov, 
Photius in nap innov, Diogeniaii, iii. 1, with the note of tlie Gottingen 
editors. Compare yEscliin. Timardi. p. 20, who refers the story to avf)p 
€19 rciiv TToXireii', Tho story is tliaC Hippomenes, in order to punish his 
daughter for her unchastity, sliut her up with a liorse, and the horse, 
pressed by hunger, destroyed her ; hence the place was called wap' Iwwov 
Kol Kopav, down to the time of yEschines. The name *lwwop€i/Tj9 evidentJ}’- 
suggested this fable. Ilippomengs is called one of the life arehons iu 
Pans. iv. 13, § 7. Some of the accounts describe him as the last king. 

(197) Sec Philochor. fragm. 11, ed. Didot; Steph. Byz. and Etymol. 
Mag. in iwaKpia, Plut. Thes. 24 ; Thuc. ii. 15-0. Attius, the Boman 
tragic poet, called Athens quadriirbis, because it was formed of four 
towns; viz., Brauron, Eleusis, Piraeus, and Suuium ; Trag. Lat. Bel. p. IbO. 
ed. Bibbeek. 

(198) The inhabitants of the* Attic demus of Athmone said that their 
temple of Venus Urania was built by Porphyrion, who was king before 
Actseus; Pans. i. 14, § 7. In like manner, the inhabitants of Myrriniis 
said that Colffinis, to whom a temple of iheirs^was dedicated, derived her 
name from Colsonus, a king anterior to Cecrops ; ib. i. 31, § 5. The 

E loce of Croeon, an ancient king of Elcusis, who married Saesara, a 
ughter of Celeus, was shown near the river Rheiti ; ib. i. 38, § 1, 2. 

(199) ‘ The four tribes [of Attica] and the four names, allowing for some 
variations of reading, arc historically verified ; but neither the time oftheir 
introduction nor their primitive import are ascertainable matters, nor can 
any faith be put in the various constructions of the legends of Ion, 
Erochtheus, and Cecrops, by modem commentators ;* Grote, vol. iii, p. 70. 
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tempts to expifkin the. three ancient tribes of Borne, the Bam~ 
uenses, Titiensf^ and'Lncerea(^ 

The Ionic migration from Attica to Asia Minor is placed in 
the rime of Hedon, the successor of Codrus, and at an> interval 
of sixty years after the Betum of the Heraclidm ; that is, 
B.C., according to the chronology of Eratosthenes. The 
.^olic migration from Boeotia to the Troad, and other parts of 
A.sia Minor, is referred to an earlier period : it is supposed to 
have occurred twenty years before the Return of the Heraclid® 
and sixty years after the taking of Troy, 112t The 

affinities of the Greek cities ; their race, gods, heroes, religious 
rites, and dialect, appear to have been preserved by faithful 
traditions ; but there is nothing to show that any historical 
knowledge of real events at this early period was retained until 
the literary age. A long series of dates, in the seventh and 
eighth centuries B.C., from the beginning of the olympiads, is 
also given for the foundations of- Greek colonies. How far these 
dates are authentic, we have little means of judging ; but the 
colonial legends connected with the early foundations are for 
the most part fabulous,(®®’) Thus the story of the Lacedae- 
monian Parthenia? who founded Tarentum at the time of the 
Messonian wars, is destitute o£- all claim to be considered 
historical. 


( 200 ) See above, vol. i. p.-412. * 

(201) Cbuccrning the AJolic migration, bcc Clinton, vol. i. p. 102 — 6 ; 
and concerning the Ionic migration, p. 112 — 23. 

( 202 ) ‘ The emigrations of the Athenians into Asia, that nnder Neleus, 
as well as under Pcnthilus, cannot be regarded as historical. All these 
traditions and stories have an unmisiakeuble origin ; and in several of 
them wo can say with incontrovertible evidence, why they were invented; 
and where this is not possible, we may conjecture it with great probability 
from analogous cases ; Niebuhr, ib. p. 188, and compare p. 213, 225. Mr. 
Grote considers the accounts of the ASolic and Ionic migrations as legend- 
ary, and not historical ; vol. iii. p. 229, 256. 

( 203 ) Compare Niebuhr, ib. p. 239 ; ‘ The history of the foundation of 
all the Greek colonies is obscure, although it bclongef to the period 8 ubae» 
quent to the commencement of the olympiads. The common accounts of 
the establishment of the colonies are futogether untrustworthy.' 

( 204 ) Ephor. fragm. 64; Antiochus, fragm. 14 ; Uiod. vii. 26 ; Dion. 
Hal. xvli. 1 * 2 ; and see Lorentz, de Orij^me Veterum Tarentiuorum, e. 3 . 
An oracle similar to that described by Diodorus and Dion^'sius as having 
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§ 18 Our researches inta Ihe period of Greece which is 
an^or to the age of contempoi^ histoiy, lead us therefore tp 
the conclusi^ that a connected , acoouut of the aStirs of the prin- 
cipal Greek states begins about a century before the birth of Hero- 
dotus ; and that a continuous narrative of the principal transact 
tions is carried bn from the time of Croefeus and Cyrus, when 
the Ionic Greeks first became subject to the Lydian and Persian 
kinga ^ls soon as we ascend beyond the memory of the gene- 
ration Ilyich preceded Herodotus and his contemporaries, we find 
the chronology uncertain, the order of events confused, and the 
narrative interspersed with legend and fable. As we mount 
higher, the uncertainty increases, until at la§t the light of history 
is almost quenched, and we find ourselves in nearly total dark- 
ness. The accounts of Periander, the celebrated despot of 
Corinth, whose rule lasted from about 625 to 585 B.C., may be 
compared with much of what we find in the history of Rome, 
during the reign of the last Tarquin and the first two centmies 
of the Republic ; while the accounts of Lyemgus and his legis- 
lation resemble .those which are delivered to us as the history of 
Romulus, Numa, and Servius ; and the detailed narrative of the 
Messenian wars in Pausanijis offers a counterpart to the selation 
of the Alban war, the war with Porsena, and other early wars, 
which we meet with in the Roman history. 


been given to the Lacedaemonians with respect to the foundation of Ta- 
rentum is stated, by Pans. iv. 20, S 1, to have been given to llic Messe- 
nians with respect to tlie event of their war with Sparta. It turns on. the 
ambiguity of the word rpdyos, which meant both a goat and a wild fig- 
tree. 

(205) On the history of Greece, befbro the Persian n ar, Niebuhr 
makes the following remarks ; ‘ AU^ that Thucydides says about the Pisis- 
tratids, about the ktIo-^is, Ac., about* the nations that sent out ei.>lonies, and 
the time at which they were sent, is authentic ; if we add to this a few 
fragments from Ephorus and other trustworthy sources, these are all the 
genuine historical data tliat have reached us. Whatever wo rt*ad else- 
wliere, even in Herodotus, about the earlier times, the Pisistratids, the 
Istorieil of Solon, Lycurgus, Cleisthenes of Sicyon, all those, whatever may 
be said to the contrary, are nothing but oral traditions and tales of no 
more l^istorical value than the Homan stories of Coriolanus, Camillus, and 
the lik<>. They are tales concerning real personages, in which there is a 
groiiudivork of genuine history, but which has been disfigured in the pro- 
cess of continuous oral tradition 1 it matters not whether wo suppose that 
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There is however one remarkable difference between Greek 
and Roman history, during the ages immediately preceding the 
period of the earliest historians. For the first five c^turies after 
the foundation of the city, Rome had no literature, either in verso 
or prose. In Greece however it was otherwise. Here there was 
a long series of poets, beginning with Homer and Hesiod, whose 
poems descended from an unilated antiquity, and proceeding 
through Arctinus, Callinus, and Archilochus, who are |^ced in 
the eighth century B.C., to Simonides of Amorgus, Tyrtaeus, 
Aleman, Mimnennus, Sappho, Alcajus, Stesichorus, Solon, Ana- 
creon, Simonides of Ceos, Hipponax and Theognis, who lived in 
the seventh and sixth centuries. There is no good reason for sup- 
posing that the poems of Homer and the other early epic poets 
contain any historical matter, or that they nairate events which 
really happened ;(“‘^) but the works of the elegiac and lyric 
poets, though not designedly historical, include allusions to con- 
temporaiy men and events, which preserved their memory, and 

served as an incentive to perpetuate such oral traditions as 

« 

would explain the allusions. Thus Gyges, the first Merinnad 
king of Lydia, who reigned from about 715 to 680 n.c., was 
mentioned hy Archiloclius, his contemporary and Mimnennus 
composed an elegy uj)oii the battle of the Smyniaeans against 


they were propagated in the form of poetry, or became the common pro- 
perty of the people as mere prose narralivea, like fairy talcs. All the 
traditions of the early times, as that of Othryades, and a great many 
others, art? of this description ; all those graceful and beautiful stories can 
claim no higlicr value tlian the Jlfjman ones ib. p. 190. 

(206) Niebuhr considers the war of Troy as belonging entirely to the 
mythic or heroic period ; to the region of fable, so that we cannot select 
any one of its incidents as more or less probable than the rest ; Lect. on 
Anc. ilist. vol. i. p. 192 ; Hist, of liopio, vol. i. p. 180. Nevertheless he 
thinks that the Greeks really went to Troy, and that the Atrido) were 
real kin^s; Loot. p. 105; Hist. ib. Col. Mure treats the Homeric account 
of the Trojan war as tyxiical of the ^olian miration from Greece to the 
Troad; vol. ii. p. 211-8. On the other hand, Niebuhr considers the fall 
of Troy as a symbol of ihe fall of the Pelasgians ; Hist. vol. i. p. 177. 

(207) rov Kal ® ITdpioc Kard rbv aitrov ytvS/ievoc^ 

Tpifjiirptp iwepvrjaOfj, Herod, i. 22. Tlie verse referred to has been 

l>reserved : ov ,pot rd Tiiycu; rou TroXvxpvtrov piXei, fragm. 10, ed. Oaisford. 
The Mermnad dynasty, consisting of Gyges, Ardys, ISadyattesy Alyattes, 
and Crtesus, appears to be entirely historical. See Grote, vol. iii. p. 279 ; 
Clinton, vol. ii. p. 296. ^ 
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Gyges and the Lydiaaa(^ The references of Tyrtajus to the 
Messenian wars, and of Solon to his own legislation, have been 
already described. Alcaeus mentioned Melanchrus the despot,, 
and Pittaous "the dictator of Mytilene:(®®®) he alluded tor his 
. brother Antimenidas fighting^ in the Babylonian army, and 
slaying a gigantic champion of the enemy ;("^”) he likewise sang 
of the arms, which the Athenians took from* him in battle^ and 
hung up in the temple of Minerva at Sigeum.(-^’) All these 
events were long anterior to contemporaiy history, and were 
unrecorded at the time of their occurrence, by any prose writer ; 
and hence the history of literature precedes political history in 
Greece. The* seven wise men, moreover, marked an era in 
the progress of Greece, anterior to coeval history, but subsequent 
to the growth of a sense of admiration for social and political 
prudence, as well as for poetical excellence. 

§ 19 In proportion as the uncertainty of the history, ip- 
creasibg as it recedes from the age of contemporary authors, is 
perceived and acknowledged, there seems to arise a desire of 
supplying the want of sound and credible evidence by conjecture, 
and of framing hypotheses, which shall' remove inconsistencies, 
diminish improbabilities, and introduce coherence in the tradi- 
tionary accounts To some inquirers indued this uiiceitain period 
of history presents greater attractions than a period of com- 
parative certainty, lying .within the obseiwation of contemporary 
historical writers.^^*) , Such a preference of the uncertain to the 
certain period; of the period of conjecture to the period of 

( 208 ) Mi/ivepaoc IXfyiia ic woifftrac riju ^fivpvaicjv irpac 

rvyj|i/ T€ Kai Avoo^Cf ^r/trtv iv T<p irpooifiitp^ &C- ; Paus. ix. 20, § 4 . Tlie 
campaign of G-yges agaiiiut Smyrna is meutioued by Herod, i. 14. 

( 209 ) Fragm. 13, 30, ed. Scliueidewm, The life of Pittacua is placed 
at OSl-^^OO B.c. ; Clinton, ad aim. 

( 210 ) Fragm. 26-6. ( 211 ) Fragm. 24; Herod, v. 95. 

( 212 ) Compare vol. i. p. 237. 

( 213 ) See Grote, vol. iv. p. 126-30. 

( 214 } Kiebuhr alludes, in bis Lectures on Soman History, to this 
erroneous tendency. ‘ We must not (he says) believe that Itoman history 
ceases to have any interest, where ''we have contemporary authorities, 
and that only those parts are interesting which must be made up by con- 
jectures aud coinbinatiou vol. 1 , p. xc. 
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proof j of the period of imagination to that of the reason, is 
founded on a misconception of the ends of history. If the past 
.,is to, futhish'-instruotion, and to serve as a beacon for the future, 
history muirts 1^ a- well^authenticated narrative of lacts ; it must 
notbeavagfue and indistinct sketch, formed by doubtfuL con* , 
jecturea * Such a preference for the dim and indefinite portions 
of h^ory likewise generally implies a sacrifice of the interests of 
the reader to the reputation of the writer. In proportion as the 
materials are confused, obscure, and imperfect, there is scope for 
the ingenuity of the historian ; for bold theories, novel combi- 
nations, startling hypotheses, brilliant fancies. The historian 
who contents himself with the less aspiring but more diflScult 
task of collecting, digesting, weighing, and interpreting evidence 
is, in comparison with a wiiter of the former class, regarded as a 
mere drudge or pioneer of literature. His fidelity to facts is 
taken as the mark of a barren and uninventive mind, ljut a 
historian who emancipates himself from a close adherence to 
authentic testimony may be able, perhaps with little cost of 
labour, to exhibit himself in a favourable light, and to dazzle his 
readers by the appearance of important discoveries ; though in 
fact he has produced nothing but arbitrary fiction under the garb 
of histoiy, and has furnished no solid material for the instruction 
and profit of the student. Learned writers, moreover, are not 
always exempt from a desire of imppsing upon the unwaiy 
public by a cultivation of obscure and difficult subjects, which 
are essentially indeterminate, and can never yield any useful 
result. 

If the conclusions arrived at in the preceding examination of 
the early Roman annals are sound, and well-established, no 
reasonable certainty, with respect to the accounts which were 
preserved by the ancient writers, and have descended to -us in 
their extant works, is attainable. Professors of speculative his- 
tory can make this period the subject of hypotheses, which may 
be more or less ingenious and attractive; but their theories 
must be all equally unsusceptible of proof ; and our knowledge 
of the first five centuries of the city will receive no increase. 
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We must, however, guard ourselves against the error of sup- 
posing that’ the uncertainty of the early Itoman history fur- 
nhdies a reason why l^e later history should not he cultivated. 
The obscurity of the ancient period eughi not to. deter us 
attempting to illustrate and revive the trufy historical period. 
Jh some important respects, indeed, the history of Greece pos- 
sesses a superiority over the history of Rome. The Greeks 2j:st 
raised mankind out of the oriental state of despotism and polyr * 
gamy to freedom of public and private life ; they were pre-emi- 
nent in literature, art, and science ; they first created philosophy, 
history, and oratory ; they first taught men to reason, to speak, 
and to write. They have this imperishable fame, which no other 
nation can share with them. But the history of Rome is, not 
without its peculiar interest and attractions for the modem 
world. The Romans were the great masters of civil government, 
jurisprudence, military organization, and war in antiquity. By 
their efficiency as soldiers they concjuered the ancient vrorld ; by 
their skill as rulers they held it in permanent subjection. Hence 
(as Niebuhr has truly remarked), the history of all nations in 
the ancient world ends in that of Rome, and that of all modern 
nations has grown out of that of Rorae.("^’’) Modern Europe is 
connected by a thousand different threads with the ancient 
Roman empire ; all tlie origins of its civilization, of its political 
institutions, law, literature, science, and languages, are traceable 
to Rome. The great recollections of antiquity made the Bishop 
of Romo the head of the Western Church. The modern Greeks 
even call their language Romaic, and look to Constantinople as 
their capital. So intimate and mauife’kt is the connexion of 
modem Europe with ancient Rome, that Roman history must 
continue to be studied and cultivated in Europe and America, 
while man remains a historical animal, and occupies himself 
about the past destinies of hih own race and nation. 

(21s) Lect. vol. 1 , p. xcvi. He also observes tliat ‘ in modem History the 
English alone have pMsed through the same perfect career of development 
as the Romans; and in a cosmopolitan point of view, therefore, the history 
of these two nations must always be the most important ib. p. ii. 
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All the historical laboiyr bestowed upon the early ci-nturics 
of Rome will, in general, be wasted. The history of this period, 
viewed as a series of picturesque narrative^?, will be reatl to the 
greatest advantage in the original waiters, and will be deterio- 
rated by reproduction in a modem dress. If we regard a his- 
torical painting merely as a work of art, the accounts of the 
an<nents can only suffer from being retouched by the pencil of 
the modem restorer. On the other hand, all attempts to reduce 
th%m to a purely historical form, by conjectural omission^ addi- 
tions, alterations, and transpositions, must be nugatory. The 
workers on this historical treadmilj may continue to* grind the 
air, but they will never produce any valuable result. 

Those who are <lisposed to labour in the field of Roman 
history will find a worthier reward for their toils, if they employ 
themselves upon the time subsequent to the Italian expedition 
of Pyrrhus. At this epoch, the Romans, though a formidable, 
were not a predominant power ; their rule ■was still confined to 
a part of Italy ; they had not yet begun to mn their course of 
univensal empire, and they had only given obscure indications 
of the prodigious energy, and overwhelming ascendancy, which 
they afterwards exhibited. Their old republican constitution, 
moreover, which was now fully developed with respect to the 
Roman community itself, and its relations to a few municipia 
and colonies, continued in a substantially unchanged state, for 
noai'ly two centuries ; during which period its character and 
operation are fully displayed. For the whole of this time, an 
authentic history, proof against all reasonable doubt, can be 
recovered. It is indeed subject to the imperfections which beset 
a large part of the annals of antiquity. The original contemporary 
authors, unassisted by the use of printing, and by the numerous 
mechanical contrivances which facilitate the researches and 
widen the horizon of the modern historian, were limited in their 
means of obtaining tmstwortby intelligence. Their works are 
moreover lost, and our knowledge of the facts is, to a great 
extent, derived only from secondary compilationa 

But, even under these disadvantages, it is possible to con- 
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struct an autlu ntic naiTative, which would show how Home, from 
a republic whose power included only a portion of central Italy, 
extended her conquests so that she became mistress of 'all the 
countries surrounding the Mediterranean ; how her free repub- 
lican constitution, originally calculated for a single city and its 
community of citizens, found itself converted into the central point 
of an enormons mpire of dependencies; and how that constitution, 
being unfitted for the government of a vast body of provincial 
subjects, and unable to overcome the dangers which it creat*^, 
was strangled by the powers which her military successes had 
called into being ; until the Boman world, exhausted by civil 
wars, sank into repose under the mild dominion of the dictator 
C^ar, and of his nephew, the wise Augustus. In this history 
much must remain incomplete, unccytain, unknown; but the 
great outlines are as firmly marked as in a modem history, com- 
posed with brighter lights and from ampler materials ; and the 
historical inquirer will meet with a richer return for his labours, 
than if he bewildered himself with vain attempts ta distinguish 
between fact and fiction, in the accounts of the foundation of 
Borne, the constitution of Servius, the expulsion of Tarquin, the 
war with Porsena, the creation of the dictatorship and tribunate, 
the decemviral legislation, the siege of Veii, and the capture of 
Borne by the Gauls ; or even the Licinian rogations, and the 
Samnite wars. 



ADDITIONS AND CORRECTIONS. 


Pago 23. The conspiracy of the slaves is mentioned by J oannes ^tio> 
chenus,* § 4rt, Fragm, Hist. Gr. vol. iv. p. 555 ; but it is placed in tho 
sixth year of tlio ltcpublic> in the consulship of Cassius and Sulpicius. 
According to Dionysius, it occurred in the ninth year of the Itepublic , in 
the consulship of Comiuius and Larcius ; but he makes Sp. Cassius one of 
the consuls of tlie i)rcceding. and S. Sulpicius one of the consuls of the 
succeeding year j above, p. 53. 

P. 25, note 87. . With the passage of Suidas compare Joann. Antioch. 
§ 46. ib. 

P. 28, n, 96. Compare Joann, Antioch, ubi sup. who has Ma/xi^Xior. 

P. 91, line \iifor punislinieiit, banishment. 

P. 216, 1. hjfor Appiuf, read Oppius. 

P. 211, n.,221, last line but or\e^ for Apj^fus, read Oppius. 

P. 363, 1. 8, after Dionysius, insert ‘ some excerpts of Appian,’ 

P. 436, n. 70* Aristotle, in his SiKaidfinra TroXrav, Fragm. Hist. Gr. 
vol. ii. p. 180, fr, 255, stated that Alexander the Molossian, upon the invi- 
tation of the Tarentines, sailed to assist them in the war against the 
barbarians with fifteen ships and other transports. Aristotle outlived 
Alexander about nine years. 

P. 468, n. 170. The battle between Nnrscs and Totila, in 562 a.d., 
was fought near a place called Busta Gallorum in the Umbrian territory ; 
Procop. Bell. Goth. iv. 29. Procopius derives the name from a defeat of 
the Gauls by Camillus. Gibbon, c. 43, refers it to the battle of Sentinom, 
at which G auls were engaged. 

P. 475, n. 190, line 6, for rains read natus. 

I 

P. 626, n. 107. Cyrus is classed with Lycurgus, as a type of political 
excellence, iu Plat. Epist. ir. 

P. 426, n. s^,for writer, read writers. 

P. 482, 1. 1,/or confined not merely, read not confined. 
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Abebbtgines, i. 39/;. 

Aborif^nes, their appearance in Italy, i. 272 ; they expel the Sieoli from 
Latium, ib.-, they change their name to Latins, i. 273 ; they expel the 
Siceli from Italy, ?6. ; meaning and etymology of the name, i. 279 ; 
primitive inhabitants of Italy, i. 280 ; their kings, i. 299. 

Aeca Larentia, i. 385. 

Accius, his poem of ^ Anuales, * 55- 

Acesta, i. 318- 

Acestes, i. 318. 

Acheron, river in Italy, ii. 437. 

Acron, king of Ccenina, i. 421, ii. 277. 

Actium, temple at, founded by iEncas, i. 312. 

Acusilaus of Argos, an early logogra])hcr, ii. 495. 

T. ASbutius, a Ionian master of the horse, ii. 30. 

./Ediles, two plebeian conceded, ii, 72 ; election of, transferred from the 
curije to the tribes, ii. 153 ; two curule ^ediles to be elected from the 
patricians, ii. 377* 

.^gesta, its foundation, i. 317. 

j?Egestii8, son of Nnmitor, i. 366. 

L. .^ihilius defeats the Etruscans, ii. 143. 

Mamercus -35milius, a Homan dictator, defeats the Veientes, ii. 275; 
a^ain dictator, reduces the term of the censorship, ii. 279 ; a third time 
dictator, ii. 284. 

Q. ASmilins, a consul, ii. 477. 

.ZBnaria, named from .^Eneos, i. 325. 

.ZBnea, in Macedonia, derived from .^Eneas, i. 308. 

^neas, legend of, treated by Bochart, i. 5 ; time of his landing in Latixini, 
i. 298 ; his celebrity, i. 303 ; his parentage, ih . ; his reign in Troy, 
i. 304 ; his treachery to the Trojans, i. 303 ; his flight from Troy, 
i. 303-7 ; legends respecting his voyages, i. 307 ; names of his wives, 
f 6., n. 33 ; he founds AiJniis in Thrace, i. 308 ; and .^nea in Mace- 
donia, ib, ; he visits Delos, i, 309 ; and Cy thera, tb. ; be founds 
Pergamum, in Crete, i. 310 ; he visits Zacynthus, i. 310 ; legends con- 
necting him with Arcadia, i*3it ; he visits Leucas, i. 312 ; Actium, 
Ambracia, ib. ; Buthrotum, ib. ; Dodona, ib. ; Aiichiasmus, or 
Onchesmus, i. 313 ; reaches Italy at the Castrum Mineryee, i. 314 ; 
routes by which he reaches Drepanum, i. 313 ; his diversion to Car- 
thage, ib. ; he returns to Eiyx. 1. 317; his ship preserved as a relic, 
i. 322 ; his ship fabricated by Mercury, ib. ; he sails by the promontory 
of Palinurus, 1.323; he passes the island of Leucosis,!. 324 ; Misenum, 
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ih . ; the island of Procliyta, ih . ; he lands at Laurenti^# in Iiatium, 
i- 331 ; he founds Larimum, i* 335; he m^ries Larinia, 1. 357, 

S 39; his death, i. 339; and apotheosis, /6. ; his tombs, 1. 340; his 
irth from the godaess Venus, i. 348 ; monuments of his presence, 
349 ; he foun£ 1^me, i. 396. 

^iicas Silvius, king of Alba, i. 362. 

JEneas, the tactician, liis work ‘On the Defence of Towns,* ii. 310. 
^nus^n Thrace, derived from ASneas, i. 308. 

JEolic migration, the, ii. 550. 

^quians, the, their hobtilities with the Bomaiis, ii. 108, 127, 140, T45, 157, 
173. f03» 2 . 54 . 284-6, 363. 

^quinieliuni, ii. 272. 

^rariuni, place of deposit for stmatiis-eonsulta, i. 142 ; on the Capitol, 
i. 14S ; its destruction hy lire, ib. ; its remains, i. 149. 
iEschylus, his ‘ Perssc,’ ii. 503. 

-d^hciila])iuH. his <italue brought I0 Rome, ii. 486. 

inneteia, a Creak ollice, ii. 26, 229. 

Africa, visited by Greek and Trojan heroes i. 316. 

Agaelylus, citation from, ii. 537. 

Agathoeles, on the foundation of Rome, i. 398, 399. 

A^athot^es, master of Sicily, ii. 440. 

Agrarian law's, Roman, the lirst proposed, ii, 129 ; discussions, Ac. relating 
to it, 136 — 139; ag^’ariaii la^v proposed, or again brought fc»rward, 
ii. 151 ; agrarian laws, individual character of each, ii, 15S (294); an 
agrarian law of a novel character carried, ii. 182 ; delayed agrarian law 
again brought forward, ii. 1H4 ; agrarian system, inijiorlance of, in 
Rome, compared with the Greek states, ii, 293 ; agrai’ian rogation of 
Licinius, ii. 374, 384, &c. 

Agriculture encouraged at Rome, i. 418. 

IVrenenius Agrippa, his apologue of the Belly and Limbs, i. 257 ; ii. 66, 
71, 80 ; his death, and his funeral at the public expense, ii. 85. 
Agrippa, king of Alba, i. 365. 

Ahala, origin of the name, ii. 271. 

Alienoharlms, origin of the name, ii. 32, n, lOg. 

Aius Locutius, temple buUt to, ii. 339. ' 

Alba Longa, the metropolis of Rome, i. 267, 373 ; founded by Ascanius, 
i. 353 ; its wars with Rome, i. 454 ; its demolition by the Romans, 
i- 459 - 

Alha, an Alban king, i. 364. 

Alban kingdom, its duration, i. 367 ; the accounts of it unhistorical, i. 369. 
Alban kings, their reigns, i. 338. 

Alban lake, portentous swelling of, ii. 300, 301 ; the story examined, 
ii. 31 1, &c. 

L. Albiniua conveys the Vestal Virgins, &c. to Cajrc, on the taking of 
Rome by the (lauls, ii. 327. 

Albula, xJrimitive name of the Tiber, i. 364. 

Album, a whitened board, i. 155, n, 80. 

Alcajus, ii. 552, 353. 

Alccnor, an Argive champion, ii. 514. 

Aleimus, 09 the foundation of Rome, i. 400. 
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Alcmseonidie^ ii. 513* 332. 

Alexander of Epirus, his expedition to Italy, i. 58 ; ii. 435 — ^439. 

Alexander the Great, the suraoscd embassy of the Homans to him, i. 60 ; 
his complaint about the Italian pirates, i. 62. 

Alexander Polyhistor, on the Alban kings, i. 372. 

Aldus, his history of the Punic war, i. 39, 99. 

Algidus, Mount, ii. 175. 

Alienus, L., a plebeian sedile, ii. 191. 

Allia, battle of, ii. 324 ; its topography, ii. 342. 

Alliensis dies, i. loi ; ii. 325, 351. 

Allifie, capture of, ii. 460. 

Amasis, king of Egypt, ii. .513, 518. 

Ambracia, its memorials of ^neas, i. 312. 

Amulius, king of Alba, i. 366 ; he usurps his mother's throne, i. 377. 

Anarchy at Home for five years, consequent on proposition of the Licinian 
rogations, ii, 374 ; account of it examined, ii. 378 — 380. 

Anaxandridcs, king of Si)arta, ii. 513. 

Auoliiasmos visited by .^neas, i. 313. 

Anchiscs, his tombs, i. 340. 

Aneliisia, Mount, in the territory of Mantinca, i. 311. 

Anius, king of Delos, i. 309. 

Anna, sister of Dido, i. 317. 

Annales, meaning of the terra, i. 90, 9T. 

Annales pontificum, i, 90, 155 ; also called Annales Maximi, i. 15s ; origin 
of their name, i. 1*56 ; divided into 80 books, ; kept by the Pontifex 
Maximus, ; tlieir contents, i. 157; contained mention of ec^ses, 
i. 139 ; citation from, in Gcllius, i. 166 ; their destruction in the Gallic 
conflagration, i. 168 ; contained a statement on the Silvii, i. 370. 

Annalis lex, i. 90. 

Annalistic style, contrasted uitli legendary, ii. 360. 

Annalists, Homan, i. 90 ; meaning of the term in Niebuhr, i. 92. 

Annius, L., his demands on behalf of the Latins, ii. 422. 

Annoiue pracfectus, ii. 269. 

Antenor, his treachery, i. 305. 

Antias, Q. Valerius, his history of Home, i. 25 ; his knowledge of the early 
period, i. 88. 

Antiates, the, defeated by Cominius, ii. 84. 

Antigonus, his probable time, i. 94 ; he treated the early Homan history, 
t6. ; his account of the foundation of Rome, i. 401. 

Antiochus, his statement respecting the Ausoncs and Opici, i. 129, 275, 276. 

Antipatcr, L. Caelius, his Roman liistory, beginning with the Punic wars, 

1. 28 ; his account of the founder of Capua, i. 325. 

Autium, stipulated for by Romo in a treaty with Carthage, ii. 3 ; repaired 
to (being then the chief city of the Volscians) by Coriolanus, ii. 105 ; 
capture of by the Romans, li. 157. 

Antonius, one of the decemviri, ii. 209. 

Anxur, capture of, ii. 289 ; recovered by the Volscians, and recaptured, 
ii. 299. 

Aphrodisias, origin of its name, i. 310. 

VOL. II. O O 
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Apollo, his oracle at Delphi eonsulied by Ihe Eomnns, ii. 300, 301 ; colossal 
statue of, sent by the Cifrthagiuians to Tyre, ii. 319- 

Apollodorus, on tho foundation of Borne, i. 398. 

Appian, his treatment of early Homan history, i. 74 ; on the Alban 

i* 361 ; his account of the ancient Licinian law and its revival, 11. 3oo~ 
390 - 

Appian aqueduct, ii. 481 ; Appian roa 4 » 

Apulians, the, ah alliance with them formed for the first time by the 
Homans, ii. 443. 

Aquillius, consul, defeats the Hemicans, ii. 128. 

Ara Maxima, its origin, i. 289. 

Arcadians, their colony to Latium, i. 283. 

Archias conununicates to Herodotus information respecting the siege of 
Samos, ii. 520. - 

Archidamus III., his expedition to Tarentum, i. 58 ; ii. 434. 

Archilochus, a Greek poet, mentions Gyges, king of Lydia, ii. 552. 

Archo, the wife of Boris, i. 220. 

Archons of Athens, ii. 548. 

Ardea, besieged b}' Tarquinitis Superbua, i. 316 ; refers a dispute with 
Aricia to the arbitration of J^me, ii. 267 — 269 ; place of refuge to 
Cainillus, ii. 321. 

Areniulus, king of Alba, i. 365 ; his death, ib. ; his subaqueous palace, 
i- 375 - 

Argives and Lacedaemonians, combat between 300 chaminous on each 
side, ii. 314, 515. 

Argo, its course by the western coast of Italy, 1. 331. 

Argolis, invasion of, by Cleomoncs, ii. 317. 

Argus, the hero, burning of his grove, ii. 317. 

Aricia, its foundation, i. 363 ; refers a dispute with Ardea to the arbitra- 
tion of Rome, ii. 267 — 269. 

Arion and tJie Dolphin, ii. 337. 

Aristodeinus Malacus, history of, i. 198 ; he shelters Tarquinius Superbus, 
ii. 33 ; further notices ot him, ii. 44, 93, 321, 323. 

Aristogilon, see Harmodius. * 

Ariston, king of Sparta, ii. 313. 

Aristotle, his account of the capture of Rome by the Gauls, i. 39; tho 
work of inaiwellous stories attributed to him, contains many notices 
of Italy, i. 95 ; his account of the burning of the ships by tho Trojan 
women, i. 320 ; his account of the usual mode of the rise of the Greek 
despots, ii. 230 ; an observation of his respecting revolutions, ii, 236 ; 
his statement that Home w as taken by the Celts, ii. 330. 

Aristus mentions a Homan embassy to Alexander the Great, i. 6o» 61. 

Arnold, Dr., his History of Home, i. 12 ; his censure of Polybius for 
ignorance of geography, i. 130; his opinion on the authenticity of 
the numbers of the early census, i. 173 ;• considers the early Homan 
history to have been formed from family traditions and funeral 
orations, i. 195 ; his view of the narrative of the dictatorship of Cin- 
cinnatus, ii. 177 ; on the fall of Veil and the exploits of Camillus, 
ii. 320, 348 ; his opinion of Manlius, ii. 370. 

Arrian, his account of the embassies from the western nations to Alexander 
the Great, i. 60 ; his remarks on the supposed embassy of tho Homans, 
i. 61, 
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Arsia, battle of, ii. it, and n. 37. 

Aruns, of Clusium, ii. 322. 

Arval BrotUcrs, i. 386. 

Ascanius, the son of ^ucas, i. 307, 352 ; his reign, i. 353. 

Ascl^iades, mentions a Boman embassy to Alexander the Great, i. 60, 

AseUio, F. Sempronius, his history of his own time, i* 27 $ his views upon 
causes in history, i. 50. 

Aaylum of Bomulus, i. 267, n. 3, L 419. 

Atemian law, ii. 193, 194. 

Athenian history, notices of, ii. 508, Ac., 348, Ac. 

Atinius, his dream, ii. 104. 

Atossa, daughter of Cyrus, ii. 504. 

Atrium Caci, i. 240. 

Atrium Begium at Borne, i. in. 

T. Pomponius Atticus, Wa chronological w'ork, i. 174; his account of the 
great Boman families, i. 191. 

Atys, an Alban king, i. 364. 

Auiidius, Cn., his Boman history, in the Greek language, i. 26. 

Augurs, their records, i. 169. 

Augury at the foundation of Borne, i. 390. 

Q. Aulius, master of the horse, killed in the second Samnitc war, ii. 459. 

Aurunci, the, defeated by Servilius, ii. 60. 

Aventine hill, fortified by Ancus Marcius, i. 466 ; its addition to the city, 
i. S44; division of, among plebeians, ii. 182, 183; occupied by the 
army in insurrection, ii. 212. 

Aventinus, king of Alba, i. 366* 

Bachofen, see Gerlach. 

Baiec, its name coimcctcd with ASneas, i. 325. 

Bail, first instance at Borne of a person accused of a public crime being 
admitted to it, ii. 164, n, 4. 

Banier, Abbe, on the interpret alien of mytliolog/, i. 345. 

Beaufort, Louis do, his Dissertation on the uncertainty of the early Boman 
History, i. 6 ; considers the early Boman history to have been chiefly 
derived from the memoirs of the great families, i. 195; his view of 
the supposed victory of Cainillus, ii. 348. 

Becker, his work on Boinan Antiquities, i. 12; tliinks that the laws 
of the Twelve Tables were destroyed at the Gallic conflagration, 
i. 158. 

Bellovcsus and Sigovesus, their migration in the time of Tarquinius 
Priscus, i. 479. 

Bias of Priene, his advice to the lonians, ii. 525. 

Bochart, on the legend of iBneas, i. 3. 

BoIsd, capture of, ii. 294. 

Bosporus, Thracian, bridge made across it by order of Darius, ii. 505. 

Brazen statue, the earliest made at Borne, ii. 135. 

Brennus, *kiug of the Gauls, at the capture of Borne, his reported excla- 
mation of Vie viciU I ii. 333, 346. 
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L. Junius Brutus, his statue on the Capitol, i. 107 ; his relationship to the 
Tarquins, i. 517 ; his vifit to Delpni, i. 5 ^^; he induces the people to 
banish the Tarquins, i. 510; he is created consul, ; eondeiniis, and 
witnesses the execution of, his two sons, for conspiring to^ restore the 
Tarquins, ii. 6; his death in sinj^le combat with A runs larquin, his 
body honourably carried to Home, a fuiteral oration delivered over it 
by ms colleague, and a year’s mourning of matrons for him, ii. ii. 

Buildings, subaqueous, i. 365. 

Bulla aurea, its origin, i. 473. 

Burial, intramural, allowed to Valerius Publicola and his descendants, 
contrary to usual Homan practice, ii. 22. 

Burning of the ships by the Trojan women, i. 319. 

Burning of nine tribunes, ii. 139. 

Busta Gallica, origin of the name, ii. 332. 

Butlirotum, visited by iEueas, i. 312. 

Caeius, i. 240. 

Cacus, his slaughter by Horculos, i. 289, 290. 

Caocilius, his comedy, i. 232. 

Capdicius and the Homans in appoint Camillus dictator, ii. 330. 

CsDlian hill, i. 428 ; its addition to Home, i. 544. 

C^lius comes to Home in the time of Homulus, i. 422 ; or in the time of 
Servius Tullius, i. 508. 

Ca?rc, place of refuge to the Vestal Virgins on the capture of Home, ii. 
327. Cau'itc franchise, ii. 337. 

Caesar, C. Julius, his historical works, i. 20; his statue placed near those 
of the kings, i. J07 ; wore the dress of the Alban kings, i. 374. 

Ca*sar, C. Augustus, his autobiography, i. 43 ; he called liivy a Pompeian, 
i- 44 - ' 

Caieta, the scene of the hurniiig of the Trojan ships, i.'322 ; named from 
the nurse of -Eneas, i. 326 5 from tluj Argo, i. 331. 

Callias, on the foundation of Home, i. 397. 

Callimachus, oh the foundation of ^Enus, i. 309. 

Cambyses, ii. 519. • * 

Gamers, the ancient name of Clusinm, ii, 406. 

Camillus, L. Furius, ajipoiutcd dictator, ii. 202 ; his vow of a tenth of the 
spoils of Veil to A])ollo, ii. 303; his triumidi for the taking of Veil, 
h. 304 ; his vow, how performed, ii. 304, 305 ; his treatment of the 
treacherous schoolmaster of Falerii, ii. 306; his exile, ii. 317, 321 ; 
examination of his history as so far related, ii. 316—318 ; is appointed 
dictator on the capture of Home by the Gauls, ii. 330 ; he defeats the 
Gauls, ii. 333, &c. ; after destroying them, attends to reparation of 
tomxdes, &c., ii. 339 ; receives the title of second founder of Homo 
from his share in the rebuilding of the city, ii. 340 ; observations on 
this part of his history, ii. 344, 346 — -349 ; is again apxiointed dictator, 
and defeats the Volscians, ii. 363, 305 ; is appointed dictator on the 
disturbance connected writh the Licinian rogations, but soon abdicates, 
ii. 375 ; is again apxjointcd dictator on account of an invasion of the 
Gauls, ii. 376 (w^hora he defeats, 400) ; his death, ii. 399. 

Campanians, the, take Cumie from the Greeks, ii. 283 ; put themselves 
under the protection of Home when hard pressed by the Samnites, 
ii. 411. 
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Campus Martins, ii. 7, 10. 

Canuleiiis, a tri))imo, proposes a law permitting the intormarrijiges of patri- 
cians and plebeians, ii. 255. 

Capenatos, the, send succours to Veii, ii, 299. 

Capetus, king of Alba, i. 364. 

Caphyre, founded by ABneas, i. 311. 

Capitol, place of deposit for archives, i. 146, 148 ; struck by lightning, 
i. 150 ; its siege by the Gauls, i. ir^i ; ii. 324, &c. ; occupied by the 
army of Hercules, i. 288 ; seizure by Herdonius, ii. 173, 174. 

Capua, founded by Capys, ; its foundation legends, id. ; is taken by 
the Samnites from the Htruscans, ii. 283. 

Capys, king of Alba, i. 364. 

Carmen, sometimes means a form of words, i. 224. 

Carmenta, the mother of Evahder, i. 284. ^ . 

Carthage, visited by .^neas, i. 315; first treaty between Carthage and 
Some, ii. 3 ; some other treaties bet\^*een them, ii. 409. 

Carthaginians, the, first sent an army to Sicily, 431 b.c., ii. 282. 

Sp. Carvilius, a consul, triumphs for victory over the Samnites, ii. 470. 

Casa Eomuli, i. 238, 239 ; ii. 353. 

Casei, origin of the name, i. 280, ?i. 43. 

Sp. Cassius, his treaty with the Latin cities, i. 145; inscription on his 
statue, i. 147 ; is master of the horse to the first dictator, ii. 26 ; elected 
a consul by the people at the time of the first secession, ii. 67 ; dedi- 
cates a temple to Ceres, Liber, and Libera, ii. 85 ; concludes a treaty 
with the Latins, id. ; in a subsequent consulship proposes the first 
agrarian law, ii. 129 ; is accused of aiming at regm powder, and put to 
death, ii. 132 — 133. 

Castrum Minerva), in Iiipygia, visited by .^ncas, i. 314. 

Cato, M. Porcius, liis ‘ Origines,' i. 34 ; his orations, i. 48 ; ho first wrote 
a history of Jiome in Latin, i. 86 ; his study of Greek literature, id,, 
n. 35 ; his means of knowledge -respecting early Itoman history, i. 87 ; 
how^ far his ‘ Crigiues’ contained an account of ancient Italian ethno- 
logy, i. 128 ; his account of the contents of the Pontifical annals, i. 137 ; 
his account of the liomaii custom of singing the praises of celebrated 
men at banquets, i. 203 ; his account of Troy, founded by .dilneas, 
1 - 332 ; of the wars of JEiieas in Latium, i. 338. 

Catroti and Itouilld, their Poinan history, i. 3. 

Catulus, Q. Lutatius, his w ork on his own consulship, i. 23. 

Caudine Pass, the, disastrous surrender of a Itoman army at, ii. 445 — 447 ; 
examination of history of the disaster, and of its consequences, ii. 

448— 45 ®- 

Caudine surrender, memory of it, i. 118 ; ii. 458. 

Cecrops I., king of Athens, ii. 548. 

Celor, he slays Remus, i. 391. 

Celeros, the body-guard of JRoniulus, £.414. 

Censors, their official documents, i. 136; records of the census, their 
destruction by fire, i. 150 ; their registers, carefully preserved, i. 174; 
extract from the censorial records in Varro, i. 175; creation of the 
censorship, ii. 265 ; the term of it reduced, ii. 279 ; a law providing 
that one of the censors at least should be a plebeian, ii. 433. 

Census of king Servius, i. 173; census, according to the Servian law, insti- 
tuted by Valerius ana Lucretius, consuls, ii. 13; Servian census 
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enforced hy Larciiis, dictator, ii. 26 ; ilie due holding of tlu* eensiia 
the cause for tlio apixnntment of censors, ii. 265. 

Centuries, voting by, gives propondoranee to the weaKhier citizens : tribes, 
voting by, to a simple majority of the people, ii. 100. 

Centurion, aged, oppressed by a merc'iless creclitor, story of an, ii. r^9. 

Cephalon of Gergis, his account of the migration of ^neas to Thrace, i. 308 ; 
on the foundation of lionic, i. 399. 

Cethegus, M. Cornelius, the earliest Boman distinguished for eloquence, 
i. 48. 

Chariot of clay, ominous swelling of a, ii. 16. 

Charisius, his fragment on the Saturnian metre, i. 242. 

Charon of Lampsacus, appears to have been the first Greek writer of con- 
temporary nistory, li. 494, 495 ; his chronological work on the kings 
of Sparta, ii. 546. 

Charondas, the lawgiver of Catana in Sicily, ii. 222. 

Chief magistrates, discrepancies concerning their identity show want of 
contemporary records, ii. 280. 

Chromius, an Argive champion, ii. 514. 

Chronicles of foreign states, as sources of Roman history, i. 197. 

Cicero, C. Claudius, a tribune of the plebs, ii. 19 1. 

Cicero, M. Tullius, liis writings illustrative of contemporary Roman his- 
tory, i. 21 ; his writings on early Roman history, i. 75; his alleged 
ignorance of the ancient constitution, i. 132 ; his account of the early 
Roman historians, i, 40, 97; his account of the Pontifical annals, 

i. 157 ; his account of an eclipse mentioned by Ennius, i. 159; on thc' 
mendacity of funeral panegyrics, i. iHH ; his views on the imitation of 
Greek models, i. 234; and on the early Roman literature, id, ; on the 
election of Servius Tullius, i. 4S7 ; on llie classes of Serrius, i. 491 ; 
his dialogue ‘ Dc Chiris Oratoribiis,* ii, 80 ; he distinguishes betueeu 
the tables of the first, and tliose of the second, decemvirs, ii. 202, 
221, 249. 

Cina^thiuin, in Laconia, named after a companion of ^Cneas, i. 309. 

Ciucinnatus, L. Quiiictius, called to the dictatorsliip uhile at plough, ii. 
176 ; conquers the AStpiians, triumphs, and abdicates, /V/. ; tlic credi- 
bility of the narrative considered, ii. 177, Ac.; appointed dictator at 
eighty years of age, on occasion of the alleged treason of Miclius, 

ii. 270. 

Cincinnatua, T. Quinetius, dictator, subdues the Praencstines, ii. 372. 

L. Cincius Alimentus, his Roman history, i. 36 ; his family and life, i. 78 ; 
he wrote in Greek, i. 79, 82 ; the object of his history, ib. ; his share 
in public affairs, i. 81 ; his diligence, i. 85; his account of the jire- 
eminence of Alba, i- 131 ; on Tarpeia, i, 423 ; his version of the story 
of tlie death of Mselius, ii, 271. 

Cineas, his conversation with Pyrrhus, i. 66. 

Circe, placed on the coast of Latium, i. 328. 

Circeii, its foundation, i, 515 ; stipulated for, in treaty with Carthage, by 
Rome, ii, 3; submits to Coriolanus, ii. 107. * 

Claudian house, origin of, ii. 21. 

Appius Claudius the first, dedicated shields with portraits of his ancestors, 
i. 183, n. 18; originally a Sabine, named Attus Clausus, ii. 21. 

Appius Claudius, son of the preceding, his death, difficulties attending the 
account of it, ii. 155, 150. 
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Appius Claudius, grandson of Appius Claudius tlui first, one of the first 
deccinviraie, ii. 197; of iJie second, ii, 300; his attempt upon the 
chastity of V irginia, and tlie consequences ; tlie fall of I he decemvirate, 
and liis own deatli, ii. 207 — 216 ; examination of the account given us 
of his person and conduct, ii. 224 — 229, 237, 238. 

C. Clauiiius, um lo of the decemvir, ii. 204, 224, 256, 257. 

M. Claudius, a client of the decemvir, employed by him in his attempt 
upon Virginia, ii. 207, Ac. 

Appius Claudius Csecus, his speech on the embassy of Cincas, i. 179; 
inscription to his memory, i. 187 ; his important censorship, ii. 481 ; 
his blindness, ii. 482, 483. 

Claudius, the em])eror, his speech preserved at Lyons, i. 201. 

Oleomenes I., kin^ of Sparta> ii. 517. 

Cleonymus, his expedition to Italy, i. 58 ; ii. 439. 

Cleopfitra, her suicide, i. 220. 

Cleopatra, daughter of Philip of IVlacedon, ii. 436. 

Clinias, on the fouudatioir of Pome, i. 400. 

Clisthencs, of Athens, reforms of, ii. 221. 

Clitarchus, his account of the embassy of the Homans to Alexander the 
Great, i. 60, 61. 

Clodius, his work on chronology, i. 152. 

Cloelia. swims across the Tiber, ii. 19. 

Q. Cluslius, consul, declares his colleague dictator, ii. 25. 

Cluilius, king, or dictator, of Alba, i. 454. 

Clusiuni, attacked by the Gauls, ii. 323 ; desertion of, by the other 
lCtrus(.*an cities, and embassy from, to Home, ih. this account examined, 
ii. 341. 

Cluverius, his views on early Homan history, i. 4. 

Ch/pei, Homan, whence derived, when given up for scuta^ ii. 432. 

Cocalus, his daughters killed Minos, i. 276, n, 

Horatius Codes, his statue, i. 166; his celebrated exploit, ii. 14. 

Codrus, last king of Athens, ii, 548. 

Collatia, its capture by the Homans, i. 473. 

L. Tarquiiiius Collatinus, one of the first two consuls, accused of sympathy 
with the Tarquinian cause, his exile, ii. 6, 7, 8. 

Colonial system of Home, its origin, i. 415. 

Colonies ex secessione, ii. 65 ; Homan colonice, in the technical sense, what 
distinctively, ib., n, 207. 

Columna rostrata, overthrown by lightning, i. 15 1. 

Cominius, Pontius, bringing a message to the Homans besieged in the 
Capitol, swims the Tiber, ii. 330. 

P. Cominius, a bonsul, takes Corioli, ii. 84. 

Comitia curiata, and comitia tributa, ii. 152, 215. 

Comitium, origin of the name, i. 427. 

Commenturii ceiisojum, i. 136 ; poutificum, i. 169 ; meaning of the word 
commentarius, i. 169, n- 124. 

Compitalia, instituted by Servius Tullius, i. 487. 

Concord, temple of, ii. 377. 

Consualia, festival of, identified wdth an Arcadian festival, i. 287 » its 
origin, i. 420 ; its institution ascribed to Homulus, ib. 
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Contnhi, establuhment of Uieir office, ii. 3 j eligibility of plebeians for the 
consulship proposed^ ii* 255 $ first plebeian consul appointed, 366 b.c., 
ii. 262 ^ 376. 

Corinth, a portion of the history of, ii. 533 — ^$ 37 - 

Coriolanus, C, Marciua, his first militanr service, ii. 30, n. 104 ; distin* 
guidies himself at the taking of Conoli, ii. 84 ; sustains a repulse for 
the consulship, advocates the keeping up the price of com, popular 
indignation and proceedings against him, his exile, ii- 97 — 
cites the Volsciaiis against Borne, and is made, with Tullus for his 
colleague, general of the Volscian army, ii. 105—107 ; his hostilities 
against the Boniana, ii. 107 — 109; raises the siege of Borne at the 
entreaties of an embassy of Boman matrons headed by his mother and 
uife, ii. JTO, III ; is put to death at the instigation of Tullus, ii. iii ; 
comparison of different accounts of various j>articular8 respecting him, 
ii. 113 — 116; review of liis history, ii. 116 — 129. 

Com, scarcities of, at Borne, ii. 15, 92, 269. 

Cornelia, a matron guilty of poisoning, ii. 485. 

A. Cornelius Cossus, military tribune, or consul P kills Tolumnius, king of 
the Veientes, thus gaining the second sjwlio opi»?a, ii. 275 — 278. 

C. Cornelius Aiwina, a dictator, in the second Samuite war, ii. 445. 

M. Cornelius, a decemvir, ii. 205. 

Corsica, a Boman exx^odition to, with the purpose of founding a city, 
ii. 487. 

M- Valerius Corvus, his cognomen, how obtained, li. 402, 407 ; ho defeats 
the Samnites, ii. 412 ; appointed dictator, quells a mutiny, ii. 417. 

Corssen, on the songs at Boman banquets, i. 205. 

M. Crassus takes 2000 pounds of gold from the tcmxile of Jux)iter Capito- 
linus, ii. 336, 352. 

Crater, golden, sent by the Bomans as an offering to Delx)hi, ii. 305. 

Cremera, the, catastrophe at, ii. 146. 

Croesus, king of Lydia, ii. 524, 

Crusturaerium, its foundation, i. 363. 

Cumae, histories of, i. 198, 396 ; the place of refuge of the Tarquins, li. 93 ; 
interesting chapter in its history, ii. 521 — 523 (referred to, ii. 20, 44,). 

Curia Ilostilia, i. no. * 

Curiatii, the three, i. 455 ; their combat with the Horatii, tb. 

Curtian lake, different acicounts of the origin of its name, i. 425 ; ii. 410. 

Cylon, memory of his attempt, i. 100 ; ii. 532. 

Cypselus, his time, i. 470; origin of his name, i. 478; ii. 533. 

Cyrus, king of Persia, ii. 515, 524; his life by Xenoi^hon, a political 
romance, ii. 525 — 529. 

Damastes mentions the Trojan matron Bom&, i. 63. 

Darius, king of Persia, ii. 503 ; his Scythian expedition, ii. 504 — 508. 

Debts, disturbances, &c., in relation to, at Borne, ii. 57, 64, 85, &c. ; 372, 
374» J 479* 

Debts, general remission of, at Athens, by Solon, ii. 86. 

Dccemviral laws, their preservation, i. 112. 

Decemviri, election of the first Decern virato, ii. 196, 197; they exercise 
their power with sobriety and moderation, ii. 198, 199 ; election of 
the second Deccinvirato, 199 — 201 ; their arbitrary and tyrannical 
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gorenunent^ Aoit ( ihw final oyertliTOv, 313, 314; examination 
of tite edctant aoootcn)} of the Decemvirate, 316—353. — See also jLwiut 
Clauiiu9, 8ieeiM0t. Tioelve Tables, Ttrgimus. 

Peoius the younger, ^rotes hintself to deatii at the battle of Sentinum, 
4 ^ 3 » 4 ^ 4 * 

F. DeciuB Mua, devotes himself to death at the battle of Veseris, ii. 425. 

Deiocesi account by Herodotus of his making himself king of the Medes, a 
political romance, ii: 529, 

Delphi, oracle at, consulted by the Homans, ii. 300, 301 ; temple at, burn- 
ing and rebuilding of, ii. 513 ; oracle at; consulted by CroDSus, ii. 525. 

Demaratus, his migration from Corinth to Tarquinii, i. 470. 

Demaratus, king of Sparta, is deposed, and withdraws to the court of 
Persia, ii. 517. • 

Demetrius Poliorcetes, his message to the Homans, i. 58. 

Monius Curius Dentatus, consul, with his colleague P. Cornelius Huilnus, 
ends the third Samnite war, ii. 473. 

Dicasarchus, his work on the Spartan constitution, li. 544. 

Dictator, first appointment of a, at Horae, ii. 25 ; origin and nature of his 
office considered, ii. 46 — 49 ; first plebeian dictator appointed, 356 B.C., 
ii- 397- 

Dido, visit of uiEneas to, i. 315 ; unknown to the Greek writers, ib. 

Dio Cassius, on the freedom of history under the republic, i. 33, n. 137 ; 
his treatment of early Homan history, i. 74 ; his knowledge of the 
ancient constitution, i. 122 ; on the Aloan kings, i. 361. 

Diodes of Peparethus, unknown to Dionysius, i. 96 ; his date and his 
account of tJie foundation of Home, i. 408. 

Diodorus, mentions the embassies of the Western nations to Alexander the 
Great, i. 61 ; his authorities for Sicilian history , i. 69 ; liis notices of 
Homan history, i. 73 j his knowledge of the Latin language, 
date of the foundation of Home, 1. 367 ; the catastrophe of Cremera 
the first event in Homan history after the time of the kings noticed 
by him, ii. 147 ; his narrative of the capture of Rome by the Gauls 
iinusually copious, ii. 347. 

Dionysius of Chalcis, on the foundation of Home, i. 400. 

Dionysius of Halicarnassus, his character of the c'arly Roman historians, 
i. 42 ; plan and contents of his history, i. 71 ; he continues the history 
of Polybius, i. 72 ; his remarks on the Homan funeral orations, i. 182 ; 
his account of the songs relative to Romulus and Remus, i. 210; dis- 
tribution of his Jiistory, i. 245; groundwork of his narrative, ; his 
speeches, i. 246 ; his account of the Aborigines, i. 279 ; on the dis- 

f ersion of the Pelasgians, i, 281; on the Tyrrhenians, i. 282; on 
jupcrcal and the Lupercalia, i. 287 ; on the expedition of Hercules to 
the West, i. 288 ; his account of the burning of the sliips by the 
Trojan w’^omen, i. 321; on the tombs of .ZBneas, i. 340 ; on the ex- 
pedition of .^ncas to Latium, i. 344 ; his date of the foundation of 
Home, i. 367 ; on the Homan religion, i. 416 ; on the classes of Servius 
Tullius, i. 480 ; liis view of the x’egal form of government, i. 541 ; 
summaries or the accounts given by him and by livy of the first 
fourteen years of the Homan commonw’ealtli, ii. 52 — ^4 ; the dis- 
crepancies in which show the absence of authentic annals, ii. 545 ha 
carefully marks the synchronism of Roman and Greek history, ii. 55 ; 
is in general much fuller than Livy, ii. 61 ; his copious narrative of 
the Becessiou to the Mons Sacer could not have been written from 
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authentic xnatcriaJs, ii. 73 — 84 ; his notice of mistakes of some Eonian 
historians concerning the period of the despotism of Dionysiu.^ tlie 
elder, ii, 94, 95 ; summary of chronological discrepancies belweeu liiin 
and livy relating to the nistory of Coriolanus, inconsistent with I ho 
pr^nration of authentic Fasti, ii. 116; hia copious nan'ativo of the 
events of 453 b.c., ii. 184 — 191 ; what dependence to be plowed on U r 
ii. 192, 193 ; his description of the early Grreek historians, ii. 408 ; hia 
account of the early Soman historians not unlike it in regard to the 
sources of their materials, ih. and 499 (i. 89, n. 39,). 

Dioscuri, the, apparition of, at the battle of the lake Begillus, ii. 3®» 3 * » 
belief as to their appearance at battles, of Grecian origin, ii. 49. 

Dius Fidiiis, a temple consecrated to him on the Quirinal hill, ii. 161. 

Dodoua, visited by -dilneas, i. 312. 

Doliola, ii. 327, 328. 

Dorians, sciilement of, in the Peloponnesus, ii. 547. 

Draco, the Athenian legislator, ii. 532. 

Drusus, Claudius, aimed at royalty, i. 106, 24. 

Duilian inscription, i. 148. 

Duilius, a tribune of the people, his moderation and firmness, ii. 253. 

Duris, of Samos, his history of Agathocles, ii. 468. 

Eagles, near Bomc, i, 516. 

Eating of their tables by the Trojans, i. 332. 

Echard, Lawrence, on early Iltimau history, i. 2. 

Eclipses, registered in the Auuales Maximi, i. 159 ; their importance as 
omens, «&., n, 94. 

Egeria, i. no ; her colloquies with Numa, i. 447. 

Egeria Vallis, i. no. 

Aruus Tarquinius Egorius, i. 473. 

Gelliua Egnatius, the Samnite general, killed at the battle of Sen- 
tinum, ii. 467. 

Elyma, its foundation, i. 317. 

Elymi, their migration to SicDy, i. 274. 

Ennius, his Annales, i. 54 ; his account of an eclipse in 350 TT.C., i. irjq ; 
his reference to the poem of j^Ia^vius on the first Puuic war, i. 207 ; 
his poetical character, i. 232. 

Ephors, a Spartan magistracy, ii. 544. 

Ephorus, his history, ii. 540. 

Epicadus, comjdetcd the memoirs of Sylla, i. 23. 

Epicharmus, his prose discourse to Antenor, i. 64, n. 177. 

Epirus, kings of, ii. 435, n. 70. 

Eratosthenes, on the foundation of Homo, i. 400. 

Eryx, visited by .dSneaa, i. 317. 

Eryx, a son of Venus, i. 317. 

Esquiline hill, its addition to the city, i. 544. 

Ethnology, Italian, liow far preserved by traditioni i. 127 ; its un- 
certainty, i. 294. 

Etis, origin of its name, i. 310. 

Etruscans, their literature, i. 199 ; their histories, i. 200 ; their national 
origin, i. 282. 
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Etruscan sootlisaycrs, claimed a peculiar skill in the interpretation of 
lightning, ii. 143. 

Enphorion, on the foandation of ^nus, i. 309. 

Europe, modem, intimate connexion of, with ancient Some, ii. 555. 

Eutyleon, son of .ZBneas, i. 33a. 

Eutropiuib his Soman history, i. 73 - 

SvAnderj the leader of a colony ftom Arcadia to Italy, i. 283 ; hia mythical 
character, i. 286. 

Evidence, external, its importance in history, i. 13 — 18. 

Fabii, their derivation from Hercules, i. 293, n. 93. Fabii, the, 300; 
their expedition to the Cremera, and catastrophe, ii. 144 — 147 5 the 
narrative how far to be considered historical P ii. 147 — 149. 

Fabius Maximus, Cuuctator, his funeral oration on his son, i. 179. 

M. Fabius, Fontifex Maximus, devotes the aged senators to death on tho 
capture of Some by the Gauls, ii. 328. 

C. Fabius Dorso, goes forth from the cttpitol besieged by the Gauls, and 
offers a family sacrifice, ii. 329. 

M. Fabius Ambustus, story of the two Fabise, his daughters, in its alleged 
connexion with the bringing forward of the Licinian rogations, ii. 373, 
374 ; credibility of it examined, ii. 377, 378. 

Q. Fabius Maximus Kulliauus, master of the horse to L. Papinus Cursor, 
dictator, condemned by him for figliting without orders, but rescued 
by the soldiers, ii. 443 ; Irs victory over the Samuites at the battle of 
Sentiiium, ii. 467 ; acts aslieuteiiant to his son, and defeats C. Pontius, 
the Samnitc commander, ii. 472 ; his censorship, in which he gains the 
surname of Maximus, ii. 4S4. 

Q. Fabius Gurges, son of the preceding, defeated by the Samuites, ii. 472. 

Fall of stones, i]^ the reign of Tullus Hostilius, i. 164. 

Faimius, C., his Uoman history, i. 29. 

Fasces, derived from tlie kings, an emblem of supreme power, i. 104 ; 
division of them between the consuls variously represented, ii. 2 ; 
lowered to an assembly of the people by Valerius, ii. 12 ; custom 
introduced by him that the consul should take the axes out of them 
in the city, ib. ; tho axes resumed by Larcius, dictator, ii. 26 ; tho 
fasces borne in turns before the members of the first decemvirate, 
ii. 19S ; but before the members of the second simultaneously, ii. 201. 

Fasti Capitolini, i. 173. 

Fasti compiled by M. Fulvius Nobilior, i. 173. 

Fatua, wife of Faunus, i. 209. 

Fauns, their verses, i. 207 ; they were native Italian deities, i. 208. 

Faunus, his oracle, i. 208 ; king of the Aborigines, i, 284, 298. 

Faustulus, i. 384, 385, 387, 388 ; his death, i. 391. 

Februarius, singular story of, intended to explain tho shortness of Uie 
month February, ii. 399, n. 103. 

Feciales, their institution, i. 466. 

Ferguson, his Homan history, i. 9. 

Feriae Latinie, a third day added to the, in commemoration of the return 
of the plebs after the secession to the Mons Sacer, ii. 72. 

Ficus Ku^inalis, i. 382, 89. 
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Fidcnae, a Eoman colony, revolts to tlic Veientes, ii. 275 ; is taken by 
A. Scrvilius, ii. 278. 

L. Tamtius Firmanus, eaat the horoscope of Eome, i. 393- 

C. Valerius Flaccus, his claim to sit in the senate, i. 117- 

Flamonof Quirinus, the, and the Vestal Vii^ins, bury some of the sacred 
objects on the capture of Eome by the Gauls, ii. 327. 

Flavius, Cn., published the calendar of days for le^al proceedings, i. 135, 
17 1 ; ii. 481, 482 ; his iiiseriptiou on a chapel near the comitium, 

i. 177, 7 t. 135. 

Florus, his Eoman history, i. 73. 

Fortuna Muliebris, a temple built to, at the public expense, ii. 112. 

Fortune, worshipped by thp Eomans under a great variety of epithets, 

ii. 123. 

Fossa Cluilia, i. 454. 

Fossa Quiritiuni, i. 467. 

Frcgclhe, establishment of a Eoman colony at, complained of by the 
Samnites, ii. 442. 

Frontinus, his military anecdotes on early Eoman history, i. 75. 

Fucine lake, ii. 313. 

Metiius Fufietius, his election as dictator of Alba, i. 434 ; his treachery 
and death, i. 458. 

Funeral orations at Athens, i. 180 ; at Eome, i. 181 5 on Eoman matrons, 
their origin, i. 183 ; ii. 305. 

Gabii, its foundation, i. 363 ; the place in which Eomulus and Eemus were 
educated, i. 386 ; it is besieged by Tarquinius Superbus, i. 513 ; it is 
taken by the stratagem of Sextus Tai’quinius, ; its treaty with 
Eome, inscribed on a wooden shield, i. 143, 514. 

Gaia Ctecilia, her statue, i. 108, w. 32. • 

Gallic wars, ii. 399 — 403 ; examination of accounts of, ii. 404 — 408. 

Gallic iiimuUs^ much dreaded at Eome, ii. 400, and n, 107. 

Gaul, Trojan settlers in, i. 327. 

Gauls, their migrations in the time of Tarquinjus Priseus, i. 479—481 ; 
their first war with the Eomans, their capture and conflagration of 
Eonic, (i. 151 ;) ii. 322 — 339 ; examination of extant accounts of this 
part of the history, 340 — ^356. 

Gegauia, second wife of Tarquinius Priseus, i. 485. 

L. Geganius, sent as one of the envoys to Sicily to procure com, ii. 94. 

Geese, sacred, of Juno, their alarm of the garrison in the capitol, ii. 331 ; 
recognised by the belief ot later times, ii. 345 ; customs in comme- 
moration of it, ih. 

Gellius, Cn., his Eoman history, i. 28 ; his knowledge of the early period, 
i. 88 ; on the rape of the Sabines, i. 420. 

Gellius, Aulus, mentions a memoir of the Porcian family, i. 191. 

Gelon, Sicilian despot, i. 94. 

Genucius, a tribune of the people, proposes (or revives the question of) an 
agrarian law, ii. 15 1 ; nis death, ib. 

T. Genucius, a decemvir, ii. 197. 

Georgius Syncellus, on the Alban kings, i. 361. 

Gerlaoh and Bachofen, their history of Korac, i. 12 ; their vinw of the 
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statement of Cincius respecting Alba, i. J3r; on tbe historical cha- 
racter of the accounts of the Alban kingdom, i. 370. 

Gory ones, oxen of, i. 289 — 292. 

Glabrio, C. Acilius, his history of Romo in Greek, i. 33. 

Governments, constant tendc^ncies in forms of, not to be inferred from 
single instances, ii. 57, (and n. 185,) 58. 

Governments, mixed, the doctrine of, probably originated in the school of 
Plato, ii. 100, n. 25. 

Tib. GraccliTis, procures re-enactment of the agrarian law of Licinius, ii. 388. 

Greeks, their ignorance of Home in early times, i. 59, 63, 64. 

Greek fleet on the coast of Campania, i. 63 ; ii. 408. 

Greek history, memory of certain events in, kept up by adventures which 
bcfel works of art connected with them, li. 319 ; commencement of 
age of tjontemporary Greek history, ii. 494 ; difference between the 
origins of Greek and of Roman history, i. 97 497 ; commencement 

of a connected account of the affairs of the principal Greek states, 

ii- 551- ^ ^ "... 

Greek laws, embassy from Romo to inquire concerning, ii. 195, 196. 

Greek despots, rise of, ii. 230. 

Greek expeditions to Italy, ii. 434 — 441. 

Greeks, Asiatic, the, subjugated by the kings of Lydia and Persia, ii. 524. 

Greek colonies, little means of judging concerning the authenticity of the 
dates given for their foundation, ii. 550 ; their foundation legends 
mostly fabulous, ib. 

Greek poets, a long series of, antecedent to the commencement of Roman 
literature, ii. 552. 

Gregory the Groat, i. 264, n. 47. 

Goettling thinks that the Annales Maximi were not preserved for the period 
before the burning of the city, i. 158. 

Grote, Mr., on tlfe Trojan ar, i. 301 ; remarks the connexion of most of the 
splendid pJueiiornena of Grecian liistoiy with the dopeudenco in which 
the Asiatic Orot^k.s were held by the inland barbaric powers, ii. 523 ; 
remarks that the Attic orators sometimes confound Sotonian and post- 
Solon ian Athens, ii. 530, 331 ; notes the return of the Heraclidas as 
the epoch of^jtransition from mythical to historical Greece, ii. 547. 

Gyges, king of Lydia, ii, 324. 

Hadrian, the emperor, his remark on the difficulty of proof of treason, 
ii. 371. 

. Hannibal, bis knowledge of Greek, i. 78, n, 16. 

Harmodius and Aristogiton, statues of, carried off by Xerxes, and sent 
back by Alexander, ii. 3191 their celebrated attempt, ii. 309. 

Hecatsous, his mention of towns in Italy, i. 63 ; notice of his writings, 
ii. 495. 

Hegesippus, his account of the migration of ^Eneas to Thrace, i. 308. 

Helenus, his meeting with ^Eueas, i. 313. 

Hellanicus, mentions the Trojan matron Rom^, i. 63; his account of 
Italian expeditions to Sicily, i. 274 ; his explanation of the name 
Italy, i. 278 ; his account of the flight of JEneas from Troy to Pallene, 
i. 306 ; his account of the foundation of Rome, i. 314, 330, ^96 ; wrote 
near Abe commencement of contemporary Greek history, ii. 494 ; his 
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relation to the liistorj' of tlio ci)oeh of the Ionic revolt ami the Persiau 
war. ii. 503. 

Holota, alleged derivation of tlieir name, ii. 544. 

Hemina. L. Cassius, his JRouian history, i. 30 ; his kuowletigc of I lie early 
jjerioil, i. 88. 

Heraolidir, return of tlie, ii. 547. 

Heraclides Ponticiis, liis mention of the eaidnre of Eome by the GaiJs, 


i- 59 ; ii- 3S<^- 

Heraclides Lembus, on the burning? of the Trojan ships, i- 321 ; on the 
foundation of !]^ino, i. 397. 

Hercules, his expedition to the West, i. 288; his settlement near the 
Palatine hill, ib. j different versions of the story of his passage through 
Italy, i. 289. 

Turnus Herdonius, i. 5^ 

Herdonius, a Sabine, sUzes the capitol, ii. 173, 174. 

Herennius, his advice to hi^^ son Pontius, the Samnite general, ii. 456. 

Hermippus, a biographical writer, ii. 510. 

Hermodorus of I^diesiis, said to have advised the decemvirs in the enact- 
ment of the Twelve Tables, ii, 222. 


Herodotus, wrote near the commencement of Greek contemporary history, 
ii. 494 ; six years old when the Idni event related in his history took 
jdaco, ii. 501. 

Hernu ans, the, mulcted of part of their territory, ii. 128. 

HersiUa, i. 420, 426, 453. 

Hesiod, verse of, translated in tlie Aniiah^s Maxiini, i. 167. 

Hieronymus of Cardia, his aecount of the Italian campaign of P3’rrhu8, 
i. (I5 ; his treatment of the early Homan Jiistory, i. 94. 

HippiU’chus. 3'ounger brother of Ilippias, his death, ii. 509. 

Hippias, despot of Atlicns, his ejection, ii. 509. 

Historians, early, of Home, tlieir dry^ and jejune style, i. 40; tlieir sulii- 
cieney ns historical witnesses, i. 42, 50 ; their high social iiosition, 
i. 43 ; they took notice of prodigies, i. 50; they framed the history of 
the first four and a half centuries of Home, i. 94. 

Historiojjrraphvy Homan, had originally an official character, i. 97 ; Greek, 
originated with private writers, io. * 

Historj", constitutional, its propagation by oral tradition, i. 113 — 127 ; its 
connexion with events, i. 126 ; ii. 282. 

Hooke, his Homan history, i. 3 ; he controverts the views of Heaufort, i. o; 
his account of the derivation of the early Hoiuan history from family 
memorials and funeral orations, i. 193, 194 ; makes no mention of • 
poems among the sources of early l^man history, i. 202 ; on the 
settlement of ^ncas in Latiuin, i. 345 ; his view of the death of 8p. 
Cassius, ii. 136; of the a^^count of Hsdso Quinciius, ii. 168; of the 
case of Manlius, and of his relation to Camillas, ii. 369. 

Horace, his allusion to the custom of singing the exploits of brave men at 
bang^uets, i. 204. 

Horatia, slain by her brother, i. 456 ; her tomb, ib, 

Horatii, the three, i. 455 ; their combat with the Curiatii, t6. 

M. Horatius, an opponent of the decemvirs, ii. 204, 213. 

Tullus HostiHus, third king of Homo, hia election, i. 433 ; his war with 
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Albn, i. 4.r54 ; his clomoUtion of .Alha, i. 458 ; his wav witli tLe Latins, 
i. 460 ; hia (l(*ath, ib , ; charar.tcr of the hiatory of Uis reigu, i. 461. 

Iloatiiis, his poem on tlio Istriau war, i. 5rj. 

L. Hostiiis, the first paiTicide at Home, i. 418. 

ITowel, Dr., on early Homan liistory, i. 2. 

Human sacrifices, ii. 430, 53. 

Icilius, the betrothed husband of Virginia, ii. 208, 212, 215. 

Ilia, daughter of Huraitor, i. 366. 

llienses, in Sardinia, i. 327. 

Indian history, its sources, i. 244. 

Inscription on a linen breast-plate, in the temple of Jupiter Feretrius, 
i. 147; inscription commemorative of the victory of T. Quintiua 
Cincinnatus, i. 148 ; Duiiian inscription, ib. 

Insignia of Homan kings, their origin, i. 472. 

Instauratitius dies, ii. 103. 

Institutional legends, ii. 46. 

Insula Tiberina, ii. 10 ; a fane erected in it to JBsculapius, ii. 486. 

Interest on money, alleged prohibition of, ii. 417. 

Interregnum, after the death of Romulus, i. 442. 

intewex, Homan, a reminiscence of the regal period, i. 102 ; nature of the 
institution under the kings, i. 442. 

Ionic revolt, ii. 501. 

Ionic migration, ii. 530. 

Iphigenia, sacrifice of, ii. 243. 

Isocrates, his ‘ Archidamus,' ii. 339. 

Italia, extension of the name, i. 272 ; various origins of the name, i. 278. 

Italus, king of the (Enotri, i. 2^6 ; other accounts respecting him, i. 278 ; 
ho is supposed to migrate from Sicily to Italy, i. 279. 

lulus, the son of ASneas, i. 352 ; the son of Ascanius, i. 357. 

Janiculum, fortified by Ancus Marcius, i. 467, 54S; occupied by the 
Veientes, ii. 130 ; and recovered, ib. 

Johannes Lydus, his allusions to early Homan history, i. 76. 

Johannes Malalas, on the Alban kingdom, i. 368. 

Josephus, his remarks on the recency of history, and absence of authori- 
tative public registration, in Greece, ii. 496, 497. 

Juba, his Homan history, i. 31. 

C. Julius, a decemvir, accuses a patrician before the people, ii. 198- 

L. Junius, (assuming the additional name of Brutus,) leader of the seces- 
sion to the Mens S^er, ii. 69, &c. ; ai)pointed one of the first tribunes 
of the people, ii. 72.' 

Juno, statue of, transported from Veii to Homo, ii. 304; temple to Juno 
Hegina founded by Camillus, ib. ^ 

Juno Moneta, temple of, built on the site of the house of Manlius, ii. 367, 
410. 

Jupiter Capitolinus, temple of, its foundation legend, i. 474; its erection 
by Tarquinius Superbus, i. 512 ; its dedication by the consul Hoi’ati us, 
ii. 13^ 
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Jupiter Stator^ his temple, i. 426; a temple vowed to him by Atilius, 
ii. 469. 

Jupiter of Terrors, memorial altar erected to him on the Mens Sacer, 
ii. 72. 

Jupiter Ferctrius, temple of, ii. 276. 

Jupiter Pistor, and Jupiter Soter, altars of, why so named, ii. 332. 

Jupiter Imperator, statue of, brought from PrcBncste to Some, ii. 372. 

Jupiter, a large statue of, on the Capitol, described as dedicated from the 
cuirasses, &c., of the sacred Samnite band, ii. 470. 

Jus civile Flavianum, 11.482. 

Jus civile Pajiirianum, i. 142. 

Ka'so Fabius, accuses Sp. Cassius, (of aiming at royalty,) ii. 132 ; con- 
soipiontly unpopular, and not supi>ortcd by his army, ii. 1421; leader 
(according to Livy) of the Fabii to the Cremera, ii, 144. 

Fu>bo Quinctiua, son of L. Q. Ciucinnatus, falsely accused of a brutal 
homicide, goes into exile, ii. 167. 

King of the sacrifices, i. 105. 

King, institution of a, by the Vcientes, disliked by the other Etruscans P 
ii, 297. 

Kings, "Roman, memory of them, i. 102 ; their insignia transferred to the 
high Rouian magistrates, i. 103 ; hatred of kings under the republic, 
i. 106; ii. 5; statues of the Seven kings in the Capitol, i. 107; their 
insignia, i. 472 ; character of tlicir history, i. 526 ; their names, i. 330 ; 
foiin of their government, i. 531 ; proceedings in their election, i. 533 ; 
traces of a hereditary right of succession, i. 533 ; their limited powers, 
i- 534- 

Laceda?monians, their custom of wearing long hair, origin of, ii. 515; 
alliance between them and Crresus, ii. 1525 ; tlicy discouraged literature, 
therefore had no native historians, ii. J744 ; their kings, beginning of 
contemporary registration of their names and length of their reigns, 
not to be certainly detemiined, ii. 545. 

Lasstrygones, x>laced at Formiae, i. 328. 

M. Lrotorius, a centurion, appointed by the 'people to dedicate a temple of 
Mercury, ii. 61. 

Landowners of Syracuse, expulsion of, by their serfs, ii. 67. 

Lands, public, of Rome, management of, a most important grievance of 
the plebeians, ii. 291, &c. 

T. Larcius, first Roman dictator, ii. 25. 

Larentalia, i. 385. 

Latins, war of Tullus Hostilius against them, i. 460 ; tliey assist the Tar- 
^uinian cause, ii. 23 ; are defeated by the Romans at the lake Regillus, 
ii. 2p, 30 ; the Romans renew a former treaty wdth them, ii. 32 ; a 
Latin revolt, ii. 363 ; they abandon their alliance wdth Rome, and war 
ensues, ii. 422, 423 ; they are defeated in the battle of Veseris, ii. 425 ; 
final reduction of Latium by the Romans, ii. 426 ; examination of 
accounts of it, ii. 427 — ^432. 

Latinus, king of the Abori^nes. i. 298 ; his i>arcntago, i. 300 ; his war with 
the Rutuli, i. 334 ; a founder of Rome, i. 396. 

Latinus Silvius, king of Alba, i. 362. 

Launa, daughto:r of Anius, i. 309, 335. 
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^ Lanrentum, origin of the name, i. 331. 

LauduB, son of Numitor, 366. 

Lavici conquered, and ita territory divided among Boman settlers, ii. 292. 

Lavinia, daughter of Iiatinus, i. 335 ; she is married to iEneas, i. 337 ; her 
son by ^neas,.i. 352. 

Lavinium, founded by ili^caB, i. 335. 

Laws engraved on brass, i. 138 ; laws attributed to the kings, i. 139 j their 
destruction by fire, i. 150 ; the Homans had no written laws in early 
times, i. 171. 

Laws, written^ possession of, and decisions according to, considered by the 
Greeks as democratic, ii. 219. 

Leclerc, on the Pontifical annals^, u 169, n. 124. 

Lectistemium, i. 163 ; when first resorted to, ii. 337. 

Legends, of early Homan liiatory, their difierent sorts, i. 432. 

Legendary style, the characteristics of, ii. 360. 

Leges regiflo, i. 139. 140, 433, 526. 

Leonidas, king of Sparta, his death at ThermopyltC, ii. 518. 

Leucas, visited by u^iieas, i. 312. 

Leucosia. island of, visited by ^^Oneas, i. 324. 

Levesque, his viev^ s ou the early Homan history, i. 10, n. 23. 

Libri liutei, i. 172 ; ii. 258, 276, 279. 

C. Licinius Stolo, leader of the jdebeiau party in a great constitutional 
struggle, ii. 373. — See following art. 

Licinian rogations, ])ro])08ed, and after mucli diffieully, carried, ii. 374 — 376 ; 
rogation 1, eoneerning debts, ii. 374, 382, 383, 397, 398; rogation 2, 
agrarian, (i. T13,) ii. 374, 383—^92 ; Jjieinius fined for a breach of it, 
(i. 1 13,) ii. 387 ; rogation 3, abolishing consular tribunes, and requir- 
ing at least one of the consuls to be a plebeian, ii. 374, 392 — 397 ; 
examination of account of this political struggle, ii. 380 — ^2. (An 
additional proposition by Lieinius for the increase of the curators of 
sacred things, some of them to bo plebeians, ii. 374, 375.) 

Lietors, derived from the kings, i. 103. 

Lights on Iho Roman spears, in 503 b.c., L 163. 

Ligyes, their migration to Sicily, i. 273. ^ 

Lipaiw, islands, pirac}'' carried on by the inhabitants of, ii. 305, 306. 

Literature, lateness of its cultivation at Home, i. 135, 237 ; ii. 552. 

Livius Andronicus, his life and poetry, i. 231. 

Livy, oil a reading in Epit. 33, i. 34 ; Ids jirincipal object was to write 
contemporary history, i. 44 ; analysis of the contents of his history, 
i. 43 ; liis mention of prodigies, i. 31 ; his account of the knowledge of 
the Homans respecting Alexander the Great, i. 61 ; contents of his 
first eleven books, i. 71 ; his statement respecting the destruction of 
records before the burning of Home, i. 152, ii. 240; he rarely men- 
tions prodigies in the first deead, i. 161 ; his account of prodigies 
in the Second Punic War, i, 162 ; on the mendacity of funeral pan- 
egyrics and ancestorial inscriptions, i. 188, 189, ii. 443 ; is supposed 
by Niebuhr to cite a fragment of a poem on the trial of Iloratius, 
i. 224; the main object of his history, i. 247 ;• his narrative of the 
early Homan history derived from the preceding historians, i. 248 ; 
his views on historical evidence, h 249 ; his nrefaee, i. 249, «. 13 ; ho 
rntionaliges marvellous incidents, i. 250 ; his later books, i. 252, 2i , 
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Tirritcrs whom he chiefly followed, i. 3 .> 5 ; his treatineni of 
h 255; his speeches, i. 2rj6, 259; on the supposed destrnetion *)< his 
works by Gregory the Great, i. 264, n, 47 ; on the aborigiiieSj^i. 2S0 ; 
Ilia account of Troy in Latiuni, i. ,^32 ; on the voyage of uEneas ti> 
Latium, i. 344 ; on the duration of Alba, i. 3^57; on ihe clas.s(‘s^ ot 
Servius Tullius, i. 4S9 ; he remarks the fitness of the time at A\hieli 
the change from regal to consular governinent took place at liome, 
ii. 3; comparison of his accounts and those of Dionysius, of the first 
fourteen years of the JRoniaii commonwealth, n, 52, 154 [see Dhniy- 
5/145] j his narrative of the period eontaining the institution of tribunes 
of the people, compared with that of Dionysius, ii. 62 — 84 [si'o Dlonij- 
5/M5] ; eliroiiological discr(‘pancies between him and Dionysius i*i')at- 
ing to the liistor^j of Coriolanus, ii. j 16 [see Uiov^ysius] ; he descrilies 
a method by which the consuls often cheated the soldiers of tluur 
booty, ii. 141 ; his statiuuont of the Tercntillian rogation, ii. 166 ; his 
account of the events of the year 455 b . c ., inconsistent with the copious 
narrative of them by Dionysius, ii. 184, ipi [see Dionysius^ y his 
notice of the first sending of an army to Siciljr by the Carthaginians, 
ii. 282 ; his account of the grounds of the Veicntine war, ii. 287 ; his 
belief that Alexander tlie Great, if lie had turned his arms against 
Home, would have found in her a successful opponent, ii. 362 ; he 
notes his wonder on reading the account of the perpetual renew^ of 
the Yolseian and ASquian armies in the historians nearer to [not con- 
temporary with] the time, ii. 365 ; his view of the agrarian law of 
Lieiuius, ii. 391. 

Lucanians, tlie Homans first form an alliance with them, ii. 443. 

L. Luceeius, his Homan history, i. 27. 

Lucercs, one of the Hornan tribes, i. 41 

Lucretia, w ife of L. Tarquinius Collatiiius, her rape, i. 516; she kills her- 
self, i. r>T7. 523- 

Lucullus, his Greek liistory of the Marsic War, i. 27. 

Lueumo, an Etruscan grandee, ii. 322. 

Ludus Trojje, i. 323. 

Lupa, its ambiguous meaning, i. 250. 

Lupercal cave, the, i. 109, 238, 287. 

Lupprealia, identified wutli an Arcadian festival,*?. 287. 

Lycurgus, the Spartan lawgiver, ii. 542. 

Macaulay, Mr., on the poetical character of events in the early Homan 
history, i. 2 1 7 ; on a passage of Fabiua Picior, i. 238. 

Maeer, C. Liciiiius, his Homan history, i. 24 ; considered the Homan dic- 
tatorship to have been imitated from Alba, ii. 26. 

Machiavel, his view of the early Homan history, i, 2 ; did not fully com- 
prehend the true character of the Homan agrarian laws, ii. 137, n, 
143 ; his mode of accounting for the establishment of the deceni'virate, 
lb 233 ; n. 101. 

Sp. Mselius, distributes corn among poor plebeians, ii. 270 ; is accused of 
aiming at royalty, /6. ; and killed, /6. and 271 ; our information not 
such as to euablp us to judge of his character, ii. 273, 274. 

Mssnius, a tribune, proposer of an agrarian law, ii. 295. 

Magister populi, used for dictator, i. 170. 

Magistrates, lists of, i. 173. 

Mallet, the duration of tradition, i. 98. 
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Octavius Mamilius, i. 51 1. 

ArimdroclefToxcciifcs a bridge over the Bosporus for Darius, ii. 503, 

M. Manlius saves the Cajntol, ii. 331; is accused of treasonable designs, 
3^5* 3^^ ; condemned and executed, ii. 366, 367 ; a diHerent version 
' by Zonaras of his treason, ii. 367; satisfactory means of judging of hte 
guilt not iirc.^cuted to us by ancient writers, ii. 371, 372. 

T. Manlius, exploit by whicli lie obtains the surname of Torcpiatus, ii. 401 ; 
caus(*s his son to be executed for engaging in a combat contrary to 
orders, ii. 424 ; hence the expression, Manliana impenay ib. 

M. Claudius Marcclliis, his funeral oration on liis father, i. 179, 

Marcius calls the* Komaus Trojugense, i. 342. 

Anous Marcius, fourth king of Home, his election, i. 465 ; ho institutes the 
feciales, i. 466; his wars, ih. ; Lis public works, i. 467 ; he esiablishes 
Batin settlers at Rome, i- 468 ; his two sons, i. 471 ; they murder Tar- 
quinius Priscus, i. 477. 

Mar^uardt, his continuation of the work of Becker on Roman Antiquities, 
1. 12. 

Marriages of the gods, i. 348, n. 207. 

Marriages, mixed, between the Romans and Batins, ii. 28. 

Mars, his intercourse with Rhea Silvia, i. 379. 

Mfissilia, its foundation,!. 480, 481. 

Massilian chronicles, their existence supposed by Niebuhr, i. 202. 

Master of the horse, appointment of a, by the first dictator, ii. 26. 

Matrons, Roman, origin of their privileges, i. 428 ; and oftadditional privi- 
legcs granted to them, ii. 305. 

Matronal ia, festival of, its origin, i. 428. 

Mossaliots, treasury of, at Delphi, ii. 306. 

Megara, compulsory repayment of interest enacted at, ii. 383, 

Melissa, wife of Periander, ii. 536. 

Meinnon, his nreount of the message sent by Alexander the Great to the 
Romans, i. 62. 

Merchants, brought news in antiquity, i. 9;;, 71, 61. 

Messala, his work ou the gri*at Roman families, i. 19 1. 

Messenian w’ars, ii. 539 — 542. 

B. Capcilius Metellus, his advice to the Romans to abandon Italy after the 
battle of CaUnfc, i. 79, w. 18. 

Q. Cwcilius Metellus, his funeral oration upon his father, i. 179. 

Geminius Metnis,*a distinguished Tusculan, killed by T. Manlius, son of 
the consul, jVI. Manlius Torquatus, in single combat, ii. 424. 

Mezentius, king of the Etruscans, i. 353. 

Mimnermus, his elegy on the battle of the Smyrnapans against Gyges, ii. 

65 ^^ 553 * 

Mines, Veii taken by means of one, ii. 302, 303 ; notices of some mines in 
ancienf warfare, ii. 310. 

B. Minucius appointed prefect of the annona, ii. 269. 

Misenum, passed by .^neas, i. 324. 

Morges, i. 277. 

Morgetes, a tribe in Sicily, i. 277. 

Mons Sacer, ii. 66, 214 [»©© Secession]. 

Monumeutf, evidence derivable from, ii. 462. 
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Mucius, Lia celebrated exploit, ii. 17 ; he ia rewarded with a grant of land, 
ii. 19. • 

Muller, K, O., on the migration of the Siceli to Sicily from Italy, i. 274 ; 
on the overthrow of the Tarquins, i. 526 ; on the meaning of the name 
of the Tar<iuins, i. 530, 339. 

Mure, Colonel, liia views on tradition, ii. 493 ; he speaks of the Dorian 
revolution as forming a marked line betwei'ii the mythical and real in 
the Grecian annals, li. 547. 

Mutiny of a Korn an cohort, soon joined in by a large body of other 
soldiers, li. 416; amicably qutdled, ii. 417 ; accounts of it, examined, 
ii. 417 — 421. 

Myron of rrieiic, his history of the first Messenian War, ii. 540. 

Ifatviiis, his date, 56, 232; his poem on the First Punic War, *6.; it is 
referred to hy Ennius, i. 207 ; his poetical character, i. 232 ; mentions 
the visit of ^neas to Dido, i. 316. » 

Nienia, i. 2H. 

Nail, fixing a, in a temple, i. 142, 176; it becomes a religious ceremony, 

i. 177 ; ii. 409, 460, 4S5. 

Napoleon, his strategetical criticism on Virgil's account of the capture of 
Troy, ii. 177, w. 35, 190. 

Spuriiis Nautius described as a descendant of a companion- of JEneas, 

ii. 68. 

Attus Navius, the augur, cuts the whetstone, i. 476. 

Neapolis, a treaQr bctuccii ii and Rome, mentioned by Livy as extant, 
ii. 443. 

Nemesis, theory of, repeatedly recognised in the Roman history, ii. 342. 

Ne^^ton, Sir Isaac, on the duration of tradition, i. 98. 

Nexum, account of abolition of law of, bears internal marks of credibility, 
ii. 479. 

Nieostrata, the mother of Evander, i. 284. 

Niebuhr, J 3 , G., his remarks on Beaufort, i. 9, n, 23 ; on Ilooke, ib, ; his 
Roman History, its importance, i. to; his treatment of the subject, ib. ; 
his use of the terms ‘annals ’’and ‘annalists,* i. 92 — 4; liis opinion 
on the propagation of constitutional history by oral tradition examined, 
i. 134 — 27; his interpretation of the word ‘populus,’ i. 123; his view 
of the period of the kings, i. 125, n. loi ; his opinion on the accounts 
of early Italian ethnology, i. 128 ; his view of the stattiment of Livy 
respecting the destruction of rjTcords in the Gallic conflagration, i. 153 ; 
his interpretation of the eclipse mentioned by Ennius, i. 160 ; bis view" 
of the antiquity of the Roman funeral orations, i. 186 ; on the histories 
of the great Roman families, i. 191 ; on a history of the Fabian family, 
i. 192 ; on the existence ot contemporary histones during the Samnite 
wars, i. 191; ; on tho Etruscan writers cited by the emperor Claudius, 
i. 201 ; his hypothesis rcsiiecting the derivation of Roman histoiy from 
popular poems, i. 202, 235 ; on the songs at Roman banquets, i. 205 ; 
Iiis account of the 8U])nosed poems from wliich tho early Roman history 
was derived, i. 212 ; tfate 01 tho supposed poems, i. 214; their sup- 
pression by Ennius, ib. ; he discovers traces of metre in passages of 
prose, i. 224, 225 ; he supposes Pi 5 o to have introduced the rationalist 
interpretation into Roman history, i. 250 ; he supposes Livy to have 
treated tho early histoiy in an ironical spirit, i. 231 ; his view of Livy 
as a painter, i. 252 ; he considers Livy and Dionysius ta have been 
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ignorant of the constitution of Borne, i. 261 ; he thinks that the truth 
can be restored from the expressions which they misunderstood, i. 262 ; 
on the investigation of primitive ethnology , i. 268 ; on the interchange 
of mythical names, i. 270 ; on the migration of the Siceli from Italy to 
Tiir Sicily, i* 274 ; on the forgery of the list of the Alban kings, i. 372 ; on 
the division of Home between the Homans and Sabines, i. 437 ; on the 
destruction of Alba, i. 463 ; on the origin of the Homan plelis, i. 468 ; 
on the curia), i. 498 ; on the difference between the reigns of the first 
two and last five Homan kings, i. 529 ; on the gradual extim^tion of 
the poivers of the Homan kings, i. 538 ; his view of the primitive Homan 
constitution, i. ,^42 ; his inference as to decline of Home shortly after 
the expulsion of the Tarquins, from treaty between Home and Car- 
thage, li. 3, 4 ; lie thinks tliat from the first secession a true narrative 
of events in Homan history may, by conjectural combination, be reco- 
vered from the extant accounts, iL 90 ; his treatment of the story of 
Coriolanufi, ii. 124 — 126 ; his great merits in cxphiiningand illustrating 
the agrarian system of Borne, ii. 137, «. 143 ; his strange hypothesis 
with regard to the Fabian occupation of the (hv'inera, ii. 149 ; he con- 
siders the narrative of the first dictaiorsliip of Cineinnatiis improbable, 
and originating in a poem, ii. 177 ; he conioctiires that the account of 
the first eight years of the wtiv of Van is derived from tlie annals, but 
of the last two from a poem coritaming t)ie exploits of Camillus, 
ii. 320 5 his view of the supposed victory of Camillus over the Gauls, 
ii. 349 ; his view' of the character of M. Manlius, ii. 370 ; he reforms 
the story of the First Samnite War, according to iiis own view's of 
internal probability, ii. 414; his indignation at the, execution of C. 
Pontius, li. 457, n. 134. 

NonsD Caprotina?, tlie name of a festival, i. 431, ii. 364. 

Norba, a Homan colony sent to, ii. 96. 

Nostoi, of the heroes, d. 301. 

Numa Ponipilius, liis meetings w ith Egeria, i. iio; discovery of his sacred 
books, i. Tii, 167 ; hi 9 law respecting patria potestas^ i. 139 ; other 
law's |jf Numa, i. 140 ; his regulations on sacred things, i. 141; his 
birthpace, age, and election, i. 443 ; his pacific eliaraeter, i. 446 ; his 
religious institutes, i. 447 ; his colloquies with Egeria, ih, ; his death, 
i. 448 ; character of his reign, ih, ; lie w'as believed to have been the 
scholar of Pythagoras, i. 449 ; he w'as said to have introduced metallic 
money at Hume, i. 452 ; liis wife and children, i. 453. . ^ 

Numitor, king of Alba, i. 366 ; ho is deposed by Amulius, i. 378 ; ho 
exposes Humulus and Hemus, i. 382. 

Numitoria, the mother of Virginia, ii. 207.' 

Numitorius, maternal uncle of Virginia, ii. 208, 212, 215. 

Ocresia, the mother of Servius Tullius, i. 482. 

Ogulnii, the two, their proposal for rendering plebeians eligible as poniifis 
and augurs, ii. 484. 

Old men, their memory of public events in antiquity, i. 118. 

Olympic victors, re^ster of, ii. 546, 547. 

Olympias, the wife of Philip of Maccdon, ii. 436. 

Onchesmus visited by uEneas, i. 313. 

OnomarchuB, his confiscation of the treasures of Delphi, ii. 306. 

Orations, Homan, from tho Punic wars to the end of tlie Hepublic, i. 47. 

Orbinia, a Vestal virgin, executed for unchastity, ii. 152. 
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Orestes, his bones transported to Sparta, ii. 513. 

‘ De Origine Gentis Bomanse,* see Victor. 

Orosius, his UniTersal History, i, 73. . 

Orthagoridss^ dysmsty of the, at Sicyon; ii. 538. 

Ortiagon, his wife, i, 320. 

Othryades, a Laeedsemonian champion, ii. 514, 

Ovation, the, origin of, ii.*ii2. 

Ovid, his allusions to early Itoman history, i. 75 ; his account of the bum-- 
ing of the temple of Fortune, i. 108 ; his account of the Bustica 
Vinalia, i. 353 ; nis account of the Fabian expedition to the Cremera, 
ii. 144, and n. 165. 

Oxen, the speaking of, a common Roman prodigy, ii. 163, n. 217. 

Pacuvius, liis poetry, i. 232. 

Palfippolis, possession of it gained by the Romans, ii. 443. 

Palanto, i. 287. 

Palatine hill, various origins of its name, i. 285, 286 ; the seat of the original 
foundation of Rome, i. 390, 543. 

Palilia, institution of the festival, i. 392. 

Palinuinis, nromontory of, approached by ^neas, i. 323 ; receives its name 
from the pilot of ^neas, ib. 

Pallaiitia, i. 287. 

Pallantium, in Arcadia, the town of Evander, i. 283 • near the Tiber, 1. 283. 

Pallas, the founder of Pallantium, in Arcadia, i. 285 ; the son of Evander, 
ih. ; a son of Hercules and Launa, i. 286. 

Palm tree, its growth in Ilaly, i. gifl ; the serpent of iEsculapius said to 
climb up one at Antiuni, i. 515, n. 127 ; ii. 486. 

Papirius, Caius, i. 141, 

Papirius, Manius, i. 141. 

Papirius, Sextus, i. 141. m 

L- Papirius Cursor, diei aior. Ids severity toward his master of the horse, 
ii* 443 ’ 444 ; hjs grejit victories (as master of the horse, or as consul I') 
over the Samnites, ii. 448 ; again dictator, conquers the Samnites,aud 
triumphs, ii. 460. 

PareniaSia,* derived from .dilncos, i. 340, 

Patres conscripti, ii. 9. 

Patricians, their origin, 1.413; generally described in early Roman history 
as tlie war-part V, while the plebeians are described as desirous of 
peace, ii. 57 ; Coriolanus, the lirst patrician condemned by the people, 
li, 102; a struggle between the patricians and plebeians as to the 
choice of consuls, ii. 141 ; a violent conflict between tbcm caused by 
the proposals of Volcro, ii. 152 — 154 ; riotous proceedings of patricians 
in preventing the people from voting, ii. i8u; contests betwx'cn the 
patricians and plebeians proceed notwithstanding supposed settlement 
effected by the deceinviral code, ii. 254 ; great constitutional struggle 
between the patricians and plebeians, ending in the passing of the 
Licinian laws, ii. 373, &c. 

Patron of Thyrium, i. 313. 

Pausanias, narrative of the Messenian wars in his history of Greece, ii, 540. 

Peculium of Sp. Cassius, ii, 134. 
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Polas^, tlioir migration from Grreece to Italy, i. 273 ; their dispersion 
from Italy, i, 281 ; are said to have founded Bomoi i» 395. 

Penates, brought by ^neas from Troy to Italy, i. 340. 

Pergamum, in Crete, stories of its foundation, 3x0. 

Periander, despot of Corinth, ii.434 — 337. 

tfPerizonius, on the evidences of earW Boman histoiy, i. g ; his oonjectuz'e 
respecting the poetical origin or the early Boman bistory, i. 202.' 

Persian customs, &ci, interwoven by Xenophon in his Cyroptedia, ii, 526 

—539- 

Phalaris, bull of, ii. 319. 

Phidon, king of Argos, ii. 545. 

PhilinuB, his history of ilie First Punic War, i. 38, 39, 198 ; his account 
of the early treaties between Borne and Cartilage, i. 144. 

Philip of Macedon, ii. 436. 

Plirynichus, his two historical dramas* ii. 503. • 

Piotor, Q. Fabius, his Boman history, i. 37 ; his age, iS. ; his family and 
life, i. 78; ho wrote in Greek, i. 79; object of his history, ib,; his 
share in public affairs, i. 81 ; his reasons for writing in Greek, i. 82 ; 
his treatment of the early period of Koine, i. 83 ; he is the earliest 
Boman historian, i. 89; his knowledge of the aneien^ constitution, 
L 122; on tlie legend of Boniulus and Remus, i. 238; on Tarpeia, 
423 5 may have been induced by hereditary feelings to collect all 
extant [not, however, to be accounted authentic] accounts of the 
Fabian expedition to the Cremcra, ii. 148. 

Pious, a king of the Aborigines, i. 298. 

Pila Iloratia, i, 457. ' 

Pilgrim fathers, in New England, instance of a colony ex sccessione, ii. 65. 

Pilitus, L. Otaeiliiis, his memoirs of Pofhpcius, i. 24. 

Pinarii, i. 289, 293. 

Piuarius, i. 393. 

Pipe-players, the, migration of, ii. 485. 

Pisistratie period at Athens, ii. 50S — 313, 

Piso, L. Oalpurnius, his early Boinan history, i. 30 ; his knowledge of the 
early period, i. 88 ; he is considered by Niebuhr as the author of the 
rationalist system of interpretation in Bomun Jiistory, i. 250 ; on Tar- 
peia, i. 423 ; his version of the story of 8p. M;clius, his authority for 
it not to be now discovered, ii. 271. 

X^Iaguc, or pestilence, the, several Oijcurrences of, at Borne, ii. 151, i6r, 
296, 337, 369, 399, 486 (those at pp. 161, 296, described as if from 
contemporary registration). 

Platonic Dialogue of Hipparchus (at least a production of the Socratic 
school), ii. 512. 

Plautus, his comedy, i. 232. 

Plebeians, their grigin, i. 413, 468 [in vol. ii. see many particulars relating 
to the plebeians under Agrarian laws. Debt, Llcinian rogations. 
Patricians, Tribune^, Ac.]. 

Plebiscita, enactment declaring them binding on the whole community 
(existing accounts of this enactment irreconcilable), ii. 215, 433. 

Pliny, on the populi Albeiises, i. 375, 69 ; he incidentally mentions his 

having read a treaty granted by Porsona to the Bomans, ii. 39 ; on 
the scarcity of gold at Borne in early times, ii. 336. 
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Plutarch, his five lives of early Ilomau history, i. 74 ; his allusions to early 
lloinaii liistory, i. 76; ou the cleat rut* tioji of aiuueut records in the 
Gallic eoiiflagvation, i. 152 ; his account of tJie contents ol* 15 trusean 
histories, i. 201; on the interpretation of a passage in ln> ‘Life of 
liomulus/ i. 240; on the foundation of Home, i. 377 ; on Uie rape of 
the Sabines, i. 420 ; liis account of the agrarian law of Licinius, ii. 390 
he states that some of the ancients had rejected Solon’s visit lo Cra'sus’ 
oh chronological grounds, ii. 531, n. 134. 

Poem, a, if contemporary, more trustworthy than a traditional prose nar- 
rative, ii. 320. 

Poetry, early Homan, copied from Greek models, i. 233. 

Poisoning, by Eoman matrons, st^range account of, ii. 485. 

PoUian tribe, memory of a cruel vote of theirs against the Tusculans long 
preserved, ii. 480. 

Polytcnus, his military anecdotes on early Homan history, i. 75. 

Holybius, his Universal History, 33 ; his views upon the religion of 
the Homans, i. 51 ; his allusions to early Homan histoiy, i. y6, 94 ; 
his doctrine respecting tradition, i. 98 ; Ids statement respecting the 
Ausones and Opici, 1. 130 ; Ids aocount of the treaties between Car- 
thage and Home, i. 144 ; his account of the Homaii funeral orations, 

i. 182; Ids account of lioman ancestorial portraits, i. 183; on the 
voyage or ^clCueas, i. 347 ; ho fiinushes our most ancient chronological 
comparison of Homan with Grec'k Idstory, ii. his account (greatly 
-dilTering from that of Livy and tlie other historians) of the Gallic 
wars of the period following the capture of Home, ii. 404, &c. 

Polycrates, despot of Samos, ii. 518, 519. 

Pomoorium of Romulus, i. 109. 

PompilLus, see Numa. 

Pomptinc territory, divided by appointment of the senate, ii. 384. 

Pons Sublicins, i. 467. 

Pontifex Maximus, the, solemnly devotes to voluntary deatli, ii. 328, 425. 

PontijflTs, their records, i. 169 ; llicir books perished in the Gallic conlla- 
gration, i. 171. 

Pontifical annals, i. 138. 

C. Pontius, general of the Samnites, defeats *the Homans at tlic Caudino 
I^ass, and causes them lo pass under tlie yoke, ii. 445 — 447 ; he is van- 
c^uished by Pabius Maximus, and beheaded after being led in triumph, 

ii. 472. 

M. Popilius LsDuas fines Licinius for a breach of his own agrarian law, ii. 

Populifugia, festival of, its origin, i. 430, ii. 364. 

Porsena, his treaty with Home, i. 146; he assists the Tarquins against 
Home, ii. 14, 15; is induced by the exploit of Mucius to treat with 
the Homans, ii. 17, 18; makes peace with them, and abandons the 
cause of the Tarquins, ii. 19 — 21 ; sale (fictitious) j)f the goods of 
Porsena, a singular custom at Home, ii. 20. * 

Porta Fandana, i. 425. 

Porta Scelcrata, ii. 145. 

Portraits^ ancestorial, of Homan families, i. 183. 

Posidonius, his continuation of Polybius, i- 31. 

Posidonius, his history of Perseus, i. 36. 
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PostTiniia, a V^estal vir^^in, acquitted of a charge of incontinence, but cau- 
tioned, ii. 296. 

Po8tuTniu8, Roman dictator, wounds the dethroned hing Tarquin at the 
battle ofKogillus, ii. 29. 

A. Postiimius Tubertus, dictator, vanquishes the Volscians and ylUquians, 
ii. 282 ; is said to liavo put his son to death after the battle, for a 
breacli of discipline, ih. 

Sp. Postuinius, consul, vanejuished bjr C. Pontius at the Caudirie Pass, ii. 
446 ; Caudine convention, to which he is a Sponsor, liis advice, and 
the consequent proceedings, in respect to that convention, ii. 446 — 448. 

L. Postuinius Megellus, twice consul in tliird Samnite war, is victorious, 
triumphs in defiance of the senate, ii. 468 — 470 \ recovers Cominium 
from the Samnites, ii. 472. 

Potitii, i. 289, 293 ; ii. 483. 

PouUly, M. de, on the uncertainty of the early Boman histoiy, i. 5. 

Prsencste, mythical account of its fbundation, i. 198, 363 ; reduction of it 
by T. Quinctius Cincinnatus, ii. 372. 

Prsetexta, its origin, i. 473. 

Praetor, creation of tjje office, ii. 377, 396. 

Praia Quinctia, ii. 176. 

Precedents, cited by the Romans, i. 83, 117, 125. 

Prisci Latini, their towns, i. 362. 

Privemates, memorable answer of their envoy to the Roman Senate, ii. 
441, 442. 

Procas, king of Alba, i. 366. 

Prochyta, island of, passed by JEneas, i. 324. 

Procopius, his account of the ship of ^neas, i. 322. 

Prodij^ies, their treatment by the Roman historians, i. gi ; rarely Men- 
tioned in the first decad of Livy, i. 161, 164; ivere registered in the 
Annalcs Maximi, i. 162; prodigies in 464, 436, and 399, b.c., i. 164 ; 
ill the Second Punic War, 1. 165 ; prodigies expiated by the punishment 
of a Vestal virgin for unehastity, ii, 141 ; and again, ii, 152 ; prodigy 
befoiv a battle with the Etruscans, ii. 14,^ ; prodigies in 464, 461, and 
438, B.C., ii. 161, 162; at the siege of Veii, ii. 300; in the period 
following the Gallic conflagration, ii. 409, 410, in 296, &c., b.c., ii. 
486. 

Promathion, on the foundation of Rome, i. 401. 

Propertius, ou the subjects of the Anualcs of Ennius, i. 54, n. 140. 

Property -tax, a general, at Rome, ii. 290. 

Province of Etruria assigned to Fabius, an exception to tbe ordinary prac- 
tice of determining the consuls’ provinces by lot, ii. 466. 

Proxenus appears to have treated the history of Pyrrhus in his ‘ Epirotica/ 
i. 65* 

Ptolemy Pliiladelphus, his embassy to Rome, i. 57. 

Publicity of business at Rome, i. 259. 

Q. Publilius Philo, his dictatorship, three laws passed in it highly favour- 
able to the plebs, ii. 433. 

Pyrrhus, his invasion of Italy, i. 57, ii. 478 ; his opinion of the Romans, 
i. 66. 

Pythagoras, belief that he was the teacher of JNuma, i. 449 ; his date, i. 431, 
136. 
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Quadrigariiis, Q. Claudius, his liistoiy, beginning with the (‘iiphirc of 
Borne, and probably ending with the death of Sylla, i. 25 ; Jus know- 
ledge of the early period, i. 88. 

Quaestors, two, first appointed, ii. 13; tw o more added, to be eliosen pro- 
miscuously from patricians and plebeians (the latter not having before 
been eligible), ii. 284, 285. 

Quintilian, his comparison of Greek and Boman historians, i. 42 ; his 
account of Livy’s spccches,*i. 256. 

Quirinal, one of the seven hills of Borne, i. 428 ; its addition to the city, 

i. 544 . 

* 

Balegh, Sir Walter, on early Boman history, i. 2. 

Bamnenses, one of the Boman tribes, i. 412. 

Becords, official, were taken awray by the magistrates at the expiration of 
their term of office, i. 137 ; record of the grant of Boman citizenship 
to the Campanian knights, i. 146; record of the sponsors at the 
Caudine surrender, i. 146, ii. 447 ; records of the census, their de- 
struction by fire, i. 150 ; record or the pontiffs in the reign of Bornttlus, 
i. 166 ; records of the pontiffs, i. 169. 

Begia, i. in ; twucc destroyed by fire, i. 151. 

Begifugium, the, 1. 102, Jt. 9, i. 525. 

Begillus, the lake, battle of, ii. 29, 30. 

Begina, the wife of the king of the sacrifices, i. 105. 

Begister of annual Boman magistrates, i. 49. 

BeguluSjM. Atilms, a consul, engaged in the Third Samnitc War, ii. 468, 470. 

Belies, their multiplication, i. 239. 

Beligioii of Borne, its moral tendency, i. 416. 

Bemoria, i. 390. 

Bemulus, king of Alba, i. 365. 

Kemus, his augury, i. 390 ; his death, i. 391. 

Eepublic of Borne, the, common cement of, an era to which the origins of 
various institutions were assigned, ii. 35. 

Beturns of the heroes from Troy, i. 301. 

Bhea Silvia, i. 378 ; her j)rcgnaiicy, i. 379 ; her twin sons, i. 381. 

Bhiaiius of Crete, his cx)ic poem on the Second Messenian War, ii. 540. 

Boraa quadrata, i. in, 392. 

Komans, their mission to Epidaurus, i. 64, ii. 486 ; earliest mention of 
them in any extant classical w ork, ii. 487. 

Boman history, its periods, i. 266 ; history of the incorporation of the 
seven hills in the city, i. 543; most ancitmt chronological comparison 
of Boman wuth Greek history, ii. 55 ; Boman history is peculiarly 
char^terized by a plain-spoken acknowledgment of reverses in war, 
and inrforious events, ii. 179 ; earliest native Boman historians as late 
as the Second Punic War, li. 240 ; views respecting the agency of the 
gods entertained by writers of the history of the Boman republic, 
314* 3*6 ; general results of the inquiry into the credibility of the 
early Boman history (including comparison with the corresponding 
period of Greek history, ii. 494 — ^553), ii. 488 — 557. 

Boman games, the, celebration of, ii. 103. 

Boman civilization, its inferiority to that of Greece, at the period of Pedus, 
shown by his self-immolation, ii. 431. 

^Bomau embassy, a, insulted by the Tarentines, ii. 477. 
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RoTDe, gives her name to Rome, i. 396, 397. 

Homo, torniination of the republican period, i. 19 ; its capture by the 
Gauls, i. 59, ii. 326, &c. ; sources of its history duaing the last two 
eerittiries of the republic, i. 19 — 69 ; the history of the first live cen- 
turies, as related by Livy and Dionysius, was believed by the Romans, 
i. 76 ; it was derived from the worlcs ^ earlier historians, i. 77 ; Rome 
possessed no ancient historian, 1. 88 ; Taw against kings, i. 106 ; Home, 
its ancient wall, i. rii ; its destructigp by lire, i. 151 ; its original 
population, i. 267 ; its foundation legend, i. 376 ; motives of its foun- 
dation, i. 389 ; its horoscope, i. 393 ; other foundation legends, i. 395 — 
401 ; a colony of Alba, i. 405 ; origin of the name, i. 406 ; character 
of its foundation legend, ib, ; its native origin, i. 409 ; its rebuilding 
after the Gallic conflagration, ii. 2^9, 340; commencement of a second 
career of Home from mat event, u. 302. 

lEtomfliuci, consul, his treacheaous attempt to procure the death of Sicoiii8> 
11. 187 ; for which ho is fined, ii. 188 ; felines (according to Diony- 
sius) to receive remission of the fine from Siccius, ii. 195. 

Homulus, king of Alba, i. 363. 

Homulus and Homus, with the wolf, their statue, i. 108, ii. 486; songs 
relative to Homulus and Hemus, i. 210; their birth, i. 381; their 
exposure, i. 382 ; their education, i. 386 ; their attacks upon Amulius, 
i. 387 ; as founders of Homo, i. 396 — 401. 

Homulus, his hut, i. 109 ; his pommrium, ib, ; his augural crook, ih. ; his 
augury of the vultures, i. 390 ; lie marks out the town of Home, 
i. 392 ; he is elected king of Home, i. 41 1 ; his division of the Homan 
people into tribes and curi^, i. 4(2 ; and into patricians and plebeians, 
1, 413; he establishes the military and colonial systems of Homo, 
i. 415 ; its religious institutes, i. 416 ; and its system of private law, 
i. 417; discourages trade and encourages agriculture, i. 418; he 
attacks Ca?niua aud other towms, i. 421 ; he institutes tlie trium])h, 
i. 422 ; his other wjirs, i. 429 ; his death, ib, ; his age, i. 431 ; character 
of the history of Iiis reign, ib» 

Hostra, orig^ of the name, ii. 432 ; probably historical, ii. 433. 

Houill6, see Catrou, ^ 

Hubino, his opinion on the proiiagaiion of constitutional history by oral 
tradition, 1. 113, ti6, 263. 

Hufus, V, Rutilius, his memoirs of his own life, i. 24. 

Huminal fig-tree, i. 109. 

Hustica Vinalia, i. 353. 

Sabines their native histories, i. 198 ; their supposed derivation from the 
Lacedasmouians, 435 ; hostilities between them and the Homans, 
- ii. 21, 60, 157, 203. 

Sabine womc^ rape of, i. 420 j they interpose between the Homans and 
Sabines, i. 426. 

Sacra via, origin of its name, i. 109, 427. 

Sacred books, i. 172. 

Salius gave his name to the Salian dance, i- 31 1 9 313* n, 65. 

Sallier, Abb^, on the certainty of the early Homan history, i. 6 . 

Sallust, his historical works, i. 22 ; his character of the preceding Homan 
historians, i« 41 ; he selected obsolete words from Cato, i. 87, n. ; his 
alleged knowledge of the ancient constitution, i. 13 1 ; on the abori- 
gines of Italy, i. 280 ; on the foundation of Home, x. 397 ; he speaks 
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of the mnrvellous growth of Homo on the nequisit ion of libert3% ii. 3 ; 
his aeeount of Catiline as nsjvirini^ to royalt^r, ii. 5. 

Samnites, their first war with tho Homans, ii. 411 — 421 ; tli arc allied 
with the Homans a fjfainst the Latins and Campanians, ii 4^3; their 
second war against the Homans, ii. 442 — 461 ; their third war against 
them, ii. 462 — 473. ^ 

Samos, a portion of its history related in great detail by Herodotus, ii. 518. 

Sardinia, a Trojan colonj^ in, i«B27. 

Sardis, capture of, by Gyrus, ii. 515. 

Saturn, an early king of Italy, i. 298. 

Saturnius, the original name of the Capitoline hill, i. 288. 

Saturnian metre, i. 207 ; its laws, i. 241 ; its irregularity, i. 242* 

Sca5vola, origin of the name, ii. 17. 

Scaptius, an old Homan, his testimony concerning a district contended for 
by Ardea and Aricia, that it bclo^s to Home, ii. 267. 

SeauruB, M. JEmilius, his autobiograpj^*, i. 24. 

Schwcglcr, his Rt^juan History, i. 12 ; on tho reign of Homulus, i. 437 ; 
on the name Tarquiii, i. 531. 

Scipio, Africanua the First, liis letter to Pliilip, i. 36. • 

P. Cornelius Scipio Nasica, his memoirs on the war with#Perscus, i. 36. 

Scipio, P. Cornelius Africanus, his histoiy, i. 36. 

L. Cornelius Scipio Barbatus, inscription to his memory, i. 187. 

Scribes, or clerks, Homan, i. 134 ; their respectability, i. 138. 

Scuta, substituted bj' t)ic Homans for elj^pei, ii. 432. 

Scythian expedition of Darius, ii. 504 — 508. 

Secession, the first, to the ilous Sacer, and consequent appointment of 
tribunes of the people, ii. 63 — 72 ; review of the narrative, ii. 73 — 91 ; 
secession tlie second (the army first occujying the Aventiue, tho 
plebeians afterwards leaving the Aventine for the Moiis Sacer,) 
resulting in the fall of the decemvirate, ii. 212 — 216. 

Seisaclitheia of Solon, the, ii, 38. • 

Senate, priv'acy of its sittings^ i. 238; use of interpreters in addressing it, 
i, 259, 71 . 38; its institution by Hpinulus, i. 413 ; its increase upon the 
incorpf»ratiou of tlie Sabines, i. 414 ; its hicrcase by Tarquinius Priscus, 
47, 5 ; increase under the first consuls, ii. 7, 9 ; beginning of 

interference of the people with its decrees, ii. 323 ; law requiring the 
seiLate to give a preliminary consent to laws put to the vote in tho 
comitia eeniuriata, ii. 433. 

Senators, the aged, slaughter of, by the Gauls, ii. 328 ; the story not pro- 
bable, ii*. 343. 

Senatus-consulta, preserved in the temple of Ceres, i. 142 ; and in the 
^Erarium, 76. 

Seneca, tho rhetorician, on the burning of histories, i. 52. * 

Sentinurn, battle of, ii. 403, 467. 

Septem pagi, a district conquered by Hoinulus, i. 429 ; it is ceded by the 
Homans, and restored by Porsena, ii. 18, 2i. 

Sergia, a patrician matron, guilty of poisoning, ii. 485. 

Servilius, consul, promises protectiou gainst creditors to his soldiers, 
defeats the Ymscians, ii. 59 ; and triumphs in spite of the refusal of 
the senate, ii. 60. 

Servius Tullius, see Tullius, Servius* 
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Sevon liills of Homo, i. 1543. 

* Sexagcnariort <lc jjonte,* ii. 3^5. 

L. Scxtius, n tribune of the people, a stroncj supporter of Lieinius, ii. 374. 
Showers, prodigious, ii, 162, u, 217, 4T0, 486. 

Sibyls, coiiTKJxion of Gergitluan and Cuman, i. 343 ; story of the Sibyl and 
Tarquiiiius Superbus, i. 314. . ^ 

Siby'lline verses, were composed in Greek, i. 64 ; their destruction by fire, 

i. 14Q ; their origin, i. 514. ^ 

Sibylline books, the, consulted by command of the senate, ii. 357, 486. 

L. Siccius Dentatus, a veteran, complains of unjust treatment, ii. 185 ; is 
ordered by Bopiilius, the eonsul, on a desperate service, witli thos 
intention of procuring his death, ii. 187 ; is tbeacfaierously killed^ by 
the procurement of the deeemvirate, li. 206 ; which is one of the 
causes assigned for their overthrow, ii. 236 ; his story considered, ii. 
189— 193, 236. 

Siceli, the earliest inhabitants of Italy, i. 2J2 ; are expelled by the Abori* 
ginos, i. 273 ; they migrate to Sicily, tb., 275 ; they dwrelt in Italy in 
the historical age, i- 1277. 

Sicelus, king of the Ausonians, i. 274; leader of the Ligyes, i. 275; a 
fugitive from Home to Sicily, L 277. 

Sicily, originally called Sicania, i. 273; the succession of its population, 
1. 273, n. :S6 ; an army first sent thither by the Carthaginians, ii. 282. 
Sieinius Bcjlutus, leader of the seceding soldiers in the first secession, ii. 

66 ; one of the first appointed tribunes of the i>eoi)le, ii. 72, 

Sicyon, under the Orthagorida), ii. 338. 

Sidicines, the, obtain the assistance of the Campanians against the Sam- 
nites, ii. 411 ; their offered cession of their country to Home refused, 

ii. 421. 

Signia, its foundation, i. 513. ^ 

Sigovosiia, see Bellovesus, 

Sileims, liis history of the wars of Hannibal, i. 39; his treatment of early 
Homan histoi;y, i. 94. 

Silva Malitiosa, i. 460. • 

Silvius, king of Alba, his reign, i. 336 ; predominance of the name in the 
line of Alban kings, i. 374. 

Simonides, of Ceos, his epigrams, and other poems, ii. 503. 

Simylus, on Tarpeia, i. 423. 

Siscnria, L. Cornelius, his history from the Marsic war to the war of Sylla 
and Marius, i. 26. 

Snow, extraordinary fall of, at Home, 400 b.c., ii. 336, 337. 

Soldiers, division of booty among the, a j^opular act, ii. 290. 

Soldiers, serving, a decree that they should receive pay, ii. 290. 

Solinus, his accoiiut of the foundation of Pracneste, i. 198. 

Solon, his laws to be transcribed for the purposes of the docemvirate, ii 193 ; 

his legislation, date of, ii. 329 ; he composed many short poems, ii. 5^. 
Sororium tigillum, i. 457. 

Sosibius, the Laconian, his w'ork on Lacedeomonian sacrifices, ii. 515. 
Sosilus, his history of the wars of Hannibal, 1. 39. 

Sow, and thirty pigs, omen of. i. 333 ; their brazen statues, i. 334 ; body 
of the sow preserved in pickle, ib. 

Speeches, how reported in Home, i. 179 ; of Cato, ib. 
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Spolia oi)iTna, ii. 276, 277. 

Lieiuius Stolo, sec TJchtiust^ and TAMnian yogaftom, 

Strabo, liis continuation of the history of Polybius, i. 31 ; on tlie existence 
of truth of Horner, i. 347 ; Iiis date of the fouiidatiou ol‘ Itorue, i. 367 ; 
his character of the uorksof the early (hvc'k historians, ii. 496. 

Su^ssa Poinctia, its capture by Tarquinius Siqierbus, i. 312 ; its ca])lure by 
Servilius, ii. 59. 

C. Sulpicius, dictator, dedicates in the Capitol gold taken from the Gauls, 
ii. 402. * 

C. Cornelius Sylla, his memoirs, i. 23. 

• 

Tabulne publiea?, or tabularia, i. 137. 

Tacitus, on tlie lustorians of tlie republic, i. 52 ; his incidental account of 
the liistoiy of the qiia'storahip, ii. 285. 

Talassio, cry of, its origin, 421. 

Taiianuil, her statue in the tomplo of Sancus, i. 108 ; her prediction of 
lW(juin’s ^eatness, i. 471 ; slie shuts the palace on the aeath of Tar- 
quinius Priscus, i. 483 ; her age, i. 484, 505. 

Tarentum, in Italy, an ancient Lacedaemonian colony, ii. 434. 

Tarentines, the, apply for assistance to Sparta, ii. 434 ; to Alexander of 
Epirus, ii. 435; to Sparta, ii. 429; come into coUjbion witli the 
Eomans, ii. 475 ; and call in the aid of Pprrhua, ii. 478. 

Tarpoia gave her name to the Tarpeian rock, i. 109 ; she betrays Borne to 
the Sabines, i. 423. 

L. Tarauinius Priscus, liis son Aruns, date of his deatli, i. 166; liis birth 
at Tarquinii, i. 470, - liis migration to Borne, i. 4;^! ; liis election as 
king, ib . ; his wars, lA. luid 473 ; his public w orks, i. 474. 

L. Tarquinius Sunorbus, becomes king of Home, i. 510 ; his despotic acts, 
ib. ; he founds the Ferue Lntinso, i. 51 his baiiLshnient from Borne, 
i. 319; attempts to restore him, ii- 6; the Tarcpiinians and Veientes 
make an expedition against Borne, ii. 11 ; Tarquin takes refuge wdth 
Porscua, vriio leads an army against Borne in his behalf, ii, 14 ; 
Porsena gives up his cai^e, and he takes refuge at*Tusculum, ii. 2f ; 
Tarquin is w oundetl at the battle of, the Lake iiegillus, ii. 29 ; takes 
refuge at Cunise, and dies there, ii. 33. 

Aruns Tarquinius, i. 524 ; his death, ii. i r. 

Sextus Tarquinius, his rape of Lucretia, i. 516 ; his death at Gabii, i 519. 

Tatius, Titus, king of Cures, i. 423; he becomes joint king with Eomulus, 
i. 427 ; his death, i. 428. 

Taxation at Rome In the beginning of the republic, notices of, ii. 13, and 
n. 33. 

Tegeates, the, defeat the Lacedaemonians, ii. 514. 

Telegonua, the founder of Tusculurn, i. 329, 363. 

Temple of Saturn declared the treasury, ii. 13. 

Terence, his comedy, i. 232. 

C. Terentillus, tribune, his rogation for a code of written laws, ii. 163 ; 
(leading eventually to the decemviratc legislation, ii. 218;) a different 
account of it given by I^vy, ii. 166 ; it is strenuously opposed by the 
patricians, ib. 

Teutonic tribes, their Ixistory before their invasion of the Boman empire, 
i- 244. 

Thales of Miletus, his advice to the lonians, ii. 325. 
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Tlic'Ofronies <»f early Greek loj^ograpliers, ii. 495, 

Tlu mis, ilic mother of Evander, i. 284. 

Tlieopliaues of Mytileno, his memuirs of PoTnpo|r, i. 21, 

Theophrastus, his account of the JlomaDS^ i. 62? his mention of a Homan 
expedition to Corsica, ii. 4S7. 

TheoporapuH, the liistoriau, mentioned the cai)ture of Home by tlie Gauls, 

i. 60; ii. 351. 

Thermopyla*, ii. 518. 

Theseus, ii. r;i3, n. 68, 348.* 

Thirty tyrants, the, at iitlitnis, contrasted with the decemvirs at Home, 

ii. 234 — 236, and n. 206, 248. 

Thucydides, his account of the tradition of Pisistratus amoujQr the Athe- 
nians, i. ()9 ; he states that the Siccli migrated from Italy into Sicily, 
i. 273 ; his accounts of mythical events, i. 296 ; tlic earliest strictly 
contemporary Greek historian, ii. 499 ; his proper subject tlie Pelo- 
ponnesian war, ib, ; digression prefixed by him to liis history, contain- 
ing an account of the afiairs of Greece between the Persian and 
Pdoponnesian wars, ii. 500. 

Thyrea, combat between Lacedsemonion and Argive champions for its ter- 
ritory, 514. 

Thyrium, a town of Acamania, i. 313. 

Tiber, river, origin of its name, i. 364. 

Timseus, his work on the w^rs of Pyrrhus, i. 65 ; his treatment of early 
Homan history, i. 94 ; his account of Trojan relics at Lavinium, i. 342 ; 
he mentions Servius Tullius, i. 509 ; he denies the existence of Za- 
leucus, ii. 582. 

Timasitheus, chief magistrate of the islands of Liparee, ii. 306. 

Titienscs, one of the Homan tribes, i. 412. 

Lars Tolumnius, king of the Veientes, killed in battle by A. Cornelius 
Coasus, ii. 275. 

Torquatus, origin of the name, ii. 401, 407. * 

Treaty of Servius Tullius with the Latin cities, i. 143; of Ta?quinius 
Superbus with Gabii, ih . ; treaties between Home ana Carthage, i. 144; 
of Cassius with Latium, i- 145 ; of Rome and Ardea, i. 146 ; of Por- 
sena with Home, i. 146 ; !]^man treaties preserved in the Capital, 
i. 146 ; treaty between Hiune and Carthage in the year of the first 
consuls, ii. 3 ; between Home and the Latins, ii. 85 ; between Sparta 
and Argos, ii. 515. 

Tribes, three ancient, of Rome, i. 412 ; of Servius Tullius, i. 487 ; inferior 
towm voters distributed among all the tribes by A]>x>ius Claudius Caucus, 
censor, ii. 481 ; ilirown into four tribes, called city tribes, by Q. Fabius, 
censor (hence surnamed Maximus), ii. 484. 

Tribunes, military, substituted for consuls, 444 b.c., ii. 236, &c. ; half of 
whom might bo plebeians, ii. 256 ; first plebeian consular tribune not 
elected till 400 b.c., ii. 285, 299 ; the office (substituted interruptedly 
for that of consuls, and more frequently during its latter period) 
abrogated by the third Licinian rogation, ii. 392 ; not heard of after 
367 B.C., ii. 396. 

Tribunes of the people, appointment of, ii. 72 ; number of them increased 
from five to ten, ii. 180 ; they attempt to obtain the power of conven- 
^ ing the senate, as well as the popular assembly, ii. iHi ; sanctity and 
perpetual renewal of the tribunes provided for by law, ii. 215. 

Sp. Lucretius Tricipitiuus, i. 517. 
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Triumpli, Homan, its origin, i. 422 ; triumph refused to iho consuls V derius 
and Horatius by the senate, but granted by a vote of the peojilf (first 
instance?), ii. 254; triumph, very pompous, of Camillus, ii. 3 ^ 4 ; 
triumph of Po3tumii||^ consul, in defiance of the prohibition ol the 
senate, ii. 469. 

Troy, war of, its mythical character, i. 301, ii. 552 ; relics off i. 349 ; in- 
ference as to its historical character, from the practice among the 
!^mans of not continuing any siege through the winter, until the 
^ year 405 b.c., ii. 298, n. 6. 

Troy, a plaee so called near Lanrentum, i. 332. 

Tuditanus, C. Sempronius, his Homan history, i. 29 ; his knowledge of the 
early period, i. 88. 

Tullia, the wife of Tarquin, i. 304; she takes part in the murder of ’her 
father, i. 506. 

Tullianum, i. 110. 

Tullius, Servius, sixth Homan king, his statue, i. 107 ; his laws, i. 140 ; his 
portentous generation, i. 164 ; his census, i. 175 ; his birth, i. 482 ; he 
marries the daughter of Tarquinius Priscus, i. 483 ; lie acquires the 
regal power by irregular means, i. 483, 485 ; his popular measures, 

i. 486 ; his census, i. 488 ; his division of classes, i. 489 ; he makes a 

league M ith the Latin classes, i. 502 ; he founds two temples of Por- 
tune, ib. ; his victories over the Ktniscana, i. 503 ; his death, i. 506 ; 
origin of the name Servius, i. 507 ; his other name, Mastarna, i. 508 ; 
his fortification of Homo, i. 545. ♦ 

Tullus, Attius, receives Coriohimis, and aids him against JLlome, ii. 107, &c.; 
causes him to be killed by his partisans, ii. iii. 

Tusculum, its foundation, i. 363. 

Tutula, or Philoiis, story of her exploit, ii. 364. See Nonte Caprotintp., 

Twelve Tables, mentioned pobtiy, i. 235 ; ten tables of laws originally sot 
forth by the first decemvirs, ii. 198 ; two new tables added, by the 
second dect^mvirs, ii. 202; the twelve tables engraved on brass, 
the first ten tallies ^ecpiitahle and wise, the additional tw'o unjust, 
according to Cicero, ii. 202, 221, 249; alleged Greek origin of the 
twelve tables, improbable, ii, 221, 222 ; stoiy of another form of Greek 
origin of them, ii. 222 ; <nir knowledge of them confined to fragments 
, in (|uotations, ii. 219; they wHU*e not a constitutional code, ii. 220 ; 
the twelve tables thernsedves difficult to bo reconciled with the account 
of their composition and enactment, ii. 249 — 251. 

Tyrtseus, his poems, ii. 541, 

Ty^ri’heiiians, i. 282. 

Ulysses, his name connected with Italy and Sicily, i. 327, 329. 

Unciarium fenus, ii. 397, 398. 

‘ V® victis !’ ii. 333, 356. 

'^^alentia, i. 393. 

Valerius Maximus, his anecdotes on early Homan history, i. 75; his 
account of Homan ancesiorial portraits, i. 184 ; liis account of the 
Homan custom of singing the praises of celebrated men at banquets, 
i- 203. 

P. Valerius Publicola chosen consul, ii. 7 ; gains the surname PublicoLp, 

ii. 12; Valerian laws, and n, 41 ; pronounced the first funeral 
oration, L 182 ; his funeral at the public expense, i. 183, ii- 22. 
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Manins Valerius, ii. 63, 67, 68, 80. 

M. A^alcrius Oorvus, ii. 402, 407, 412, 417. 

Varro, liis cAlract from the censorial records, i. 175 ; on Etruscan histories, 
i. 200; on the custom of boys singing ancient poems at banquets, 

i. 204. • 

Vates, their rerses, i. 207, 210. 

Veientes, hostilities between them and the Homans, ii. ii, 140, &c.; 275, 
&c. ; 286, &c. 

Yeii, siege of, ii. 298 ; its capture, by Camillus, ii. 303 ; review of the 
account of the siege, ii. 309 — ^321. 

Telitras, a colony to; decreed by the senate, ii. 96. 

Velleius, identifies the agrarian law of ^berius Gracchus with that of 
xdcintus, u. 390. 

Veneti, the, irruption of into Cisalpine Gaul draws off the Gauls from 
Home, according to Polybius, ii. 335. 

Verrugo, a Homan garrison in, cut oflTby the Volscians, ii. 289. 

Vertot, his work on the Hevolutions of Home, i. 3. 

Veseris, battle of, ii. 424. 

Vestal virgins, their origin, i. 417, 447 ; punishments of Vestal virgins for 
unchastity, ii. 141, 152, 485 ; a Vestal accused, but acquitted, and 
cautioneef, ii. 296 ; care of the sacred things taken by tlie Vestal 
virgins at the caj)ture of Home by the Gauls, ii. 327, 

Veturia and Volumnia, their embassy to Coriolanus, ii. no. 

Victor, S. Aurelius, "his work, De Origine Gentis Homante, i. 73 ; his 
work, De Viris Illustribus Urbis Homsc, tb. 

Vicus Sceleratus, i. 506. 

Vicus Tuscus, ii. 21. 

Viminal hill, its addition to the city, i. 544. 

Vindicius, gives information of a conspiracy for the restoration of the 
Tarquins, ii. 6 ; his manumission, ii. 10. 

Virgil, his allusions to early Homan history, i. 75 ; his account of the voyage 
of .dSiieas to Italy, i. 307 ; his account of the course of .dl^ncas from 
Macedonia to Sicily, i. 309 — 315 ; lie takes -dincas to Carthage, i. 315 : 
describes him as returning to Sicily, i. 317 ; his account of the burning 
of the Trojan shi])s, i. 321, 322; his account of games and of the 
liudus TroioB, i. 322 ; on the Alban kings, i. 361 ; on the duration of 
the Alban Kingdom, i. 367. 

Virginia, attempt of Appius Claudius, decemvir, to gain possession of her, 

ii. 207, 2U ; she is killed by^ Virginius ber father, ii. 2ii ; the attempt 
on her, and the murder of Siccius, tho immediate causes assigned for 
the overthrow of the decemvirs, ii. 236. 

Virginius, L. (see preceding art.), raises an insurrection against Appius, 
ii. 212, &c. ; examination of the story of Virginia and/or father, ii. 
237^ 244. 

Sp. Virginius, ii. 188. 

Viridomarus, king of the Grauls, killed by Marcellus, ii. 277. 

* De Viris Illustribus Urbis Homsc,’ see f’tcfor. 

Volero Publilius, important political movement originated by, ii. 151 — 153. 

Volscians, hostilities between them and tho Homans, ii. 58, 84, 107, &c., 
140, 145. 157^ 354* 286, 363. 

M. Volscius Fictor, his false evidence against Elceso Quinctius, ii. 167. 
VOL. IL • Q Q 
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Vopiflcus, hiB accomit of a record of the pontiffs in the reign of Ebmnlus, 

i. i66. 

Vultures, augury of, at the foundation of Borne, i. 390, 407 ; do not occiur 
near Borne, i. 516* 

Wise men of Greece, the seven, li. 553. 

Wolf of Bomulus, i. 377, 383, 385. 

Wolves, ominous apx>earance8 of, ii. 163, and n. 218. 

Writing, use of, at ll^me, i. 153. 

Xenophon, liis Cyropa?d[ia, ii. 525 — ^529, 

Yoke, or juffum, passing under it, ii. 447, n, 105. 

Zacynthus, visited by .<Eneas, i. 310. 

Zaleucus, a legislator of the Locrians in Italy, ii. 532. 

Zeno, his history of the expedition of Pyrrhus to Italy and Sicily, i. 65. 
Zonaras, a follower of Dio Cassius and Plutarch, i. 75 ; his treatment of 
early Boniau history, ii. ; his version of the treason of M. Manlius, 

ii. 367. 


THE END. 
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